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PREFACE. 


I  HATE  thonght  it  practicable  to  bring  within  the  compass 
of  this  volume,  in  a  not  unreadable  form,  the  most  important 
facts  of  Church  History.  On  the  question  what  it  is  wise  to 
insert  in  such  a  work,  and  what  it  is  best  to  exchide,  no  two 
perflons  would  judge  precisely  alike.  I  must  anticipate  that 
readers  will  occasionally  be  disappointed  in  seeking  what  they 
do  not  find,  or  in  finding  what  they  may  think  it  as  well  to 
have  left  oat. 

There  are  two  particulars  in  which  I  have  sought  to  make 
the  narrative  specially  serviceable.  In  the  first  place,  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  exhibit  fully  the  relations  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church  to  contemporaneous 
secular  history.  It  has  been  common  to  dissect  Church  his- 
tory out  of  the  general  history  of  mankind*  To  some  extent 
this  process  of  division  is  required.  Yet  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  they  are  really  inseparable  parts  of  one  whole.  I 
have  tried  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  than  is  usually  done  the 
interaction  of  events  and  changes  in  the  political  sphere,  with 
the  phenomena  wliich  belong  more  strictly  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  province.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  possible  to  present  a  tolerably  complete  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  theological  doctrine.  It  is  true  that  compressed  state- 
ments must  be  made;  but  the  important  point  is^  not  what 
amount  of  space  is  occupied,  but  whether  the  exposition  is  clear 
and  exact. 

Tliere  are  two  reasons,  at  least,  why  it  is  natural  to  feel 
eome  diffidence  in  sending  forth  a  work  of  this  kind  from  the 
press.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  traversing  so  wide  a  field  with- 
out falling  into  inaccuracies  of  more  or  less  consequence.  It  Is 
pleasant  to  remember  that — where  there  is  painstaking  and  an 
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iDteiitioii  to  tell  the  truth — an  author's  most  lenient  jndgeB  ara 
the  hifltorical  etudeotSj  who  know  by  experience  how  difficult 
it  IB  to  avoid  errors.  The  other  source  of  embarrassment  is 
the  necessity  of  pronouncing  jndgment  on  so  great  a  mnnber 
of  persons,  and  on  so  many  matters  which  are  still  more  or  less 
in  dispute.  Fully  sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  such  a  task, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  fulfilled  it  with  an  honest  desire  to 
avoid  all  unfairness.  It  has  appeared  to  me  better  to  express 
frankly  the  conclusions  to  whicli  my  investigations  have  led 
me,  on  a  variety  of  topics  where  differeDcea  of  opinion  exist, 
than  to  take  refuge  in  ambiguity  or  silence.  Something  of  the 
dispassionate  temper  of  an  on-looker  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  historical  studies,  if  long  pursued  ;  nor  is  this  an  evil,  if 
there  is  kept  alive  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  holiness 
and  love,  wherever  it  is  manifest. 

As  this  book  is  designed,  not  for  technical  students  exclu- 
sively, but  for  intelligent  readers  generally,  the  temptation  to 
enter  into  extended  and  minute  discussions  on  perplexed  or 
controverted  topics  has  been  resisted.  For  example,  as  regards 
the  earliest  organization  of  the  Church,  while  I  feel  a  strong 
interest  in  the  inquiries  which  have  been  prosecuted  lately  by 
Hatch,  Adolf  Maruack,  Jleinrici,  Weizsacker,  and  others,  rel* 
ative  to  the  presbyterial  office  and  kindred  topics,  I  have  ab- 
stained from  recording  any  results  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
still  await  satisfactory  proof.  With  tlie  conclusions  of  Light- 
foot,  in  his  Edition  of  Clement,  and  in  his  "  Philippians,"  I 
concur  at  present,  although  I  am  ready  for  further  light. 

The  plan  of  dispensing  with  foot-notes  has  prevented  me 
from  making  reference  occasionally  to  modern  writers  on  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  subject,  where  it  would  have  been  a 
pleasure,  if  not  an  obligation,  so  to  do.  Besides  Neander, 
Gieseler,  and  the  other  masters,  who  have  passed  away,  there 
are  numerone  living  scholars,  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent,  to  whom  I  can  offer  no  tribute  but  that  of  silent 
thankfulness  from  one  engaged  in  the  same  studies  with  them- 
selves. I  will  not  deny  myself,  however,  the  satisfaction  ol 
owning  my  not  infrequent  indebtedness  to  the  writings  of  my 
learned  and  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Schaff,  Church  History,  like 
tlie  other  sciences,  has  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the 
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last  few  decades.  The  publications  of  Baur  and  of  other  an* 
thors  of  the  Tiibingen  school  induced  more  exhaustive  re- 
searches into  the  early  history  of  Christianity  and  the  Church ; 
and  these  have  corrected  the  exaggerations  which  grew  out  of 
a  bias  of  philosophical  opinion  and  the  undue  fascination  exer* 
cised  by  a  plausible  theory  containing  in  it  elements  of  truth. 
The  Tubingen  criticism  threw  light  on  the  subjects  which  it 
handled,  but  its  best  service  was  the  indirect  one  of  stimulat- 
ing inquiry. 

I  have  received  important  assistance  in  composing  this  book 
from  my  pupil,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Bourne,  who  was  graduated  at 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  the  present  year.  On  the  basis  of 
manuscript  notes  of  my  lectures,  at  my  request,  and  under  my 
supervision,  he  undertook  to  write  out  a  number  of  chapters, 
to  be  afterwards  submitted  to  me  for  amendment.  He  more 
than  fulfilled  his  task,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  contents  as  the 
^orm  of  these  chapters ;  for  he  incorporated  matter  of  much 
value,  derived  from  his  own  reading.  I  owe,  moreover,  to  the 
diligence  of  this  promising  young  scholar  the  making  of  the 
Index. 

My  friend,  Mr.  William  L.  Kingsley,  has  once  more  given 
mQ  the  benefit  of  his  criticisms  in  the  revisal  of  the  proof- 
sheets. 

Q.  P.  F. 

Hsw  Haven,  September  1, 1887. 
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HISTORY    OF  THE    CHITROH. 


INTRODUCTION: 


SCOPE  AND   DIVISIONS  OP  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


It  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Chiirch  to  describe  the  rise  afld 
progress  of  that  community  which  had  its  beginnings  in  Faleatine 
^_.     .  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  of  which  Jesus  ot 

chnrch  hi*-  Nazareth  was  the  founder.  It  is  the  function  of  Churck 
history  to  recount  the  effects  wrought  by  the  religion  ot 
Christ  in  successive  ages  in  the  world  of  mankind.  When  his  fol- 
lowers were  few  and  with  no  apparent  prospect  of  gaining  power 
and  influence,  he  pronounced  them  **  the  light  of  the  world  "  and 
**  the  salt  of  the  earth."  To  a  small  company  of  chosen  disciples 
he  committed  the  task  of  going  forward  with  the  work  which  he 
had  begun  of  laying  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  God  amorg 
men.  In  that  kingdom,  as  for  and  bh  fast  as  it  should  advance^ 
mankind  were  to  be  penetrated  with  his  spiiit,  united  together  in 
fraternal  union,  and  brought  "nigh  unto  God/*  their  common 
Father.  In  this  Christian  society  of  the  redeemed,  prophetic 
glimpses  of  which  had  been  caught  beforehand  by  the  ancient  seers, 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  of  love  was  to  supplant  all  selfish  impulses 
and  principlea  It  was  involved  in  the  divine  idea  that  the  new 
kingdom  should  not  extirpate,  but  ennoble,  the  normal  activities  of 
human  nature,  and  appropriate  whatever  is  genuine  and  of  durable 
worth  in  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  race.  The  conception 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  idea  and  the  goal  of  history,  is  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  Old  Testament  religion  and  the  relig- 
ion  of  the  gospeL  The  history  of  Israel  pointed  and  led  up  to  the 
coming  Messiah.  The  Messiah  came,  not  "for  that  nation  only," 
but  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Before  his  coming,  the  king- 
dom existed  in  its  rudimentary  national  form.     Through  him  it 
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broke  ihrough  the  shell  in  which  it  was  confined  and  for  the  time 
protected.  Having  attained  through  him  to  its  mature  spiritual 
form,  it  was  ready  to  start  on  its  career  of  conquest 

Jesus  likened  the  external  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  future, 
as  it  lay  before  his  mind,  to  the  growth  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed. 
It  is  the  least  of  all  seeds — a  minute,  insignificant  germ ;  but  the 
product  of  it  OTcrshadows  every  other  garden  plant,  and  becomes 
a  tree  large  enough  for  the  birds  to  settle  in  its  branches.  This 
parable  points  naturally  to  the  territorial  progress  of  Christianity 
from  land  to  land.  The  spiritual  effect  of  Christianity,  its  power  to 
transform  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  to  renovate  socieiy, 
Jesus  compared  to  the  operation  of  leaven  "  hid  in  three  meas- 
ures of  meaL"  Under  one  or  the  other  of  these  striking  similes  the 
various  aspects  of  Church  history  may  all  be  grouped.  From  these 
:**•  'i  DiTidooiof  points  of  view  it  may  be  studied.  There  is,  first,  the 
Sy?i.  Kit  history  of  Christian  missions.  The  gospel  was  a  religion 
■*°"'  to  be  propagated.    It  was  not  "a  cloistered  virtue"  to 

be  cherished  in  secret  by  a  body  of  devotees.  The  injunction  was 
to  preach  it  to  every  creature.  Under  this  general  topic  of  the 
y*^*  spread  of  Christianity  falls  the  narrative  of  persecutions,  or  efforts 
:  *'*  to  suppress  it^  or  to  stay  its  progress,  by  force.  There  have  been 
three  princix>al  eras  of  missionary  conquest  The  first  embraces  the 
conversion  of  the  ancient  Boman  Empire  to  the  Christian  faith  and 
the  downfall  of  heathenism  within  its  borders.  The  second  com- 
prises the  conversion  of  the  imcivilized  nations,  especially  those  of 
Teutonic  blood,  by  which  the  empire  of  Rome  was  subverted,  and 
which  were  to  become  the  standard-bearers  of  modem  civilization. 
The  third  includes  the  modem  missionary  age,  in  particular  the 
last  two  centuries,  which  have  witnessed  a  fresh  outburst  of  mis- 
sionary zeaL  The  second  general  topic  is  the  history  of  Church 
polity.  From  the  beginning  Christians  were  united  in 
a  visible  society,  vfith  its  own  officers  and  methods  of  dis- 
cipline. They  have  been  connected  together  under  different  and 
changing  systems  of  organization.  Thus  from  a  simpler  mode  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  an  hierarchical  polity  grew  up.  Out  of  this 
polity  in  Western  Europe  the  papacy  was  developed.  As  a  result  of 
the  Reformation  new  methods  of  Church  government  more  in  keep- 
ing with  its  spirit  were  framed.  The  Church  in  the  early  centuries, 
the  various  Christian  bodies  in  later  times,  have  stood  in  more  or  less 
intimate  relations  to  the  state.  Between  civil  government  and  the 
Church  there  have  been  different  degrees  of  union  and  separation, 
and  a  reciprocal  infiuence  momentous  in  its  effect    This  relation  of 
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•cclesiastical  to  civil  authority,  and  the  phases  through  which  it  haa 
passed,  la  embraced  under  the  present  rubric.  Thirdly,  Christian- 
UL  Doctrine  ^^^  ^^  ^  doctrine.  The  teaching  of  its  founders  was 
'  presented  in  authoritatiye  sacred  books.  Hence,  the- 
ology gradually  arose.  The  efifort  to  foimulate  the  gospel  and  to 
construct  a  system  of  Christian  truth  began  early^  and  it  has  never 

'  been  discontinued.  In  the  course  of  it  there  have  been  earnest 
studies  and  high  debates  within  the  Chui'ch,  and  numerous  con- 
flicts with  persons  and  parties  beyond  its  pale*  Theologians  have 
labored  to  define  Christianity,  to  repel  attacks  upon  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  adjust  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  to  the  conclusions 
of  philosophy  and  science.  Thus  the  history  of  doctrine  and  of 
the  formation  of  creeds  and  confesBions  forms  a  distinct  branch  ol 
rv.  Chdfltiua  historical  investigation.  Fourthly,  Christianity  was  a 
"'••  practical  system  in  its  purpose  and  effect     It  aimed  to 

mould  anew  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  its  adherents*  It  was  far 
more  than  a  creed  to  be  learned  and  recited.  It  was  the  source  of  a 
new  life  in  the  soul.  It  set  up  moral  standards  for  the  regulation  of 
conduct.  From  it  sprung  new  ethical  rules,  new  habits,  new  social 
customs.  It  shone  upon  the  earth  like  the  sun  in  the  spring-time, 
bringing  softer  breezes  and  verdure  on  the  hUl-aides.    The  entire 

.work  of  Christianity  in  respect  to  the  practical  life,  as  well  as  the 
as  and  sentiments  of  its  disciples  from  age  to  age,  falls  under 
this  department.  Here  is  the  place  for  considering  the  various 
types  of  Christian  experience  that  have  arisen,  and  institutions,  like 
monastieism,  an  offshoot  of  devotional  tendenciea     Here  belongs 

^the  record  of  Christian  charity.    The  generic  topic  is  the  Christian 
fe»  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term.     Finally,  Christian- 
ity created  a  distinct  cultits—formB  of  worship  peculiar  to  itself. 

'  T.  Cbrimu  These  have  not  remained  unaltered.  They  have  expe- 
rienced wide  variations  for  better  or  for  worse.  Under 
this  division  is  treated  the  ritual  of  the  Church  in  its  different 
branches,  and  in  the  successive  agea  Among  the  particular  topics 
are  Church  architecture,  ecclesiastical  observances,  liturgies,  hymns, 
and  Church  music. 

The  sum  total  of  the  historical  effects  of  Christianity  might  thus 
be  comprehended  under  these  five  beads :  Missions,  Polity,  Christ- 
ittD  Doctrine,  Christian  Life,  Christian  Worship. 

In  narrating  the  life  of  an  individual^  we  fii*st  take  into  view  the 
droumstances  of  time  and  place  that  surrounded  him  at  his  birth. 
It  is  these  that  act  upon  him  at  the  starting-point  of  his  career, 
and  constitute  tlie  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  shape  his  course.     We 
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do  the  like  in  history,  the  biography  of  society.  In  recounting  the 
hiBtoiy  of  the  Church,  we  pause  at  tlie  threshold  to  survey  the  con- 
.^       ,  ^      dition  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Christian 

Tbe  prelude 

toChordiiii*-  religion  had  its  origin.  The  child  that  was  bom  in 
Bethlehem,  io  Judea,  was  the  Son  of  Mary  as  well  as  the 
Sou  of  God,  His  mother  was  a  Jewish  maiden.  He  grew  up  in 
the  household  of  a  Galilean  carpenter.  There  lay  ba*?k  of  him  the 
whole  history  of  laraeL  What  he  would  do  and  what  he  would 
suffer,  what  treatment  awaited  Itim  and  his  followers,  what  method 
of  activity  he  and  they  would  be  moved  to  adopt,  what  special 
form  the  community  that  he  was  to  call  into  being  would  take^ — 
these  were  questions  which  the  conditions  already  ordained  by 
Providence  would  have  their  part  in  deciding.  Whether  a  river, 
when  it  leaves  its  fountaiu,  sliaU  spread  over  a  wide  surface,  or 
send  its  fuU  current  through  a  narrow  gorge,  whether  its  waters 
shall  flow  smoothly  on,  or  descend  in  a  steep,  tumultuous  torrent, 
depends  on  the  configuration  of  the  country  through  which  its 
path  is  appointed  to  run. 

Chronological  divisions  in  history  should  coincide  with  epochs 
when  extraordinary  changes  occurred.  It  is  not  definite  quantities 
chrnnoiogical  ^^  time,  but  turning-points  in  the  course  of  events,  that 
dtTiaiofw.  should  determine  the  dividing  lines.  Church  history 
falls  naturally  into  three  principal  eras — ancient,  medisBval,  and 
modem.  The  ancient  era  comprises  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
the  Gneeo-Roman  world,  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire,  and  during  the  migrations  and  conquests  of  the  Germanic 
tribes.  It  terminates  at  the  reconstitution  of  the  empire  of  the 
West  under  a  Christian  sovereign  of  German  blood,  Karl  the  Gi'eat, 
called  Charlemagne.  The  ancient  era  extends  over  the  first  eight 
centuries.  At  the  end  of  this  era  we  find  that  the  authority  once 
exercised  by  the  Boman  Ceesars  has  been  transferred  to  the  new 
transalpine  races,  now  allied  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  linked 
to  the  papacy,  which  has  replaced  the  old  imperial  by  a  new 
spiritual  ascendency.  Now  begins  the  mediieval  era^  which  extends 
over  the  long  intei-val  from  Charlemagne  to  Luther  and  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  the  Eastern  Church,  whose  connection  with 
the  Church  of  the  West  was  gradually  sundered,  lay  benumbed 
under  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  A  lethargy, 
intellectual  and  moral,  pervaded  the  Christian  communities  in  the 
East  In  the  West,  on  the  conti*ary,  this  era  was  full  of  life  and 
dnergy,  was  fertile  in  changes.     It  was  signalized  by  the  predom^ 
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inance  of  the  Latin  hierarchy  and  of  the  papacy,  followed,  however, 
in  the  later  centuries  by  a  gradual  undermining  of  papal  authority. 
At  the  Reformation,  the  dominion  of  the  popes  was  thrown  off  by 
the  nations  of  Teutonic  lineage ;  the  traditional  creed  was  recon- 
structed in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures ;  doctrinal  conJicts  were 
waged  among  the  different  Christian  bodies  ;  a  new  epoch  in  cult- 

'  ure  and  civilization  appeared.  Out  of  this  change,  in  the  process 
of  adjusting  the  relations  of  philosophy  and  science  to  religion^ 
earnest  inquiries  and  controversies  arose ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  gospel  revealed  its  latent  energy  as  an  iDstrument  of  political 
and  social  reform,  and  the  churches  with  a  new  zeal  engaged  in  the 
work  of  propagating  the  gospel  among  heathen  nations.  Such,  in 
brief,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  modern  era,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  In  general,  the  ages  before  the  Reformation  may  be 
described  as  the  ecclemastical  period  of  Church  history.  It  is  the 
period  when  the  polity,  the  ritual,  the  ofRcial  personages,  the  entire 
fabric  of  a  complex  ecclesiastical  system,  were  more  prominent 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  recent  era,  other  elements,  including 
the  ethical  aide  of  Christianity,  have  advanced  to  the  foreground- 
This  distinction  holds  good  especially  of  the  last  two  centuries^  in 
contrast  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Before  making  so  extensive  a  journey  it  is  well  to  sketch  the 
boundary  lines  of  river  and  mountain  with  some  particularity, 
DiTi«tobUiiQ  Each  of  the  principal  eras  —  ancient,  medisBval,  and 
'*'*****■'  modem — ^breaks  into  distinct  sections^     As  we  descend 

the  historic  stream  we  arrive  at   intermediate  pointa  where  the 

Lchannel  turns  in  another  direction  or  where  the  scenery  assumes 

In  new  aspect  The  Brst  subordinate  period  covers  the  interval 
between  the  founding  of  the  Church  and  the  end  of  the  Apostolic 

Mige,  or  the  close  of  the  first  century.  From  this  date  to  the  edict 
toleration,  issued  by  Constantine  in  313,  the  Church  was  a  sect 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the  ban  of  the  laws  and  enduring 
at  times  severe  persecution.  Then  its  ascendency  was  assured ; 
it  became  the  dominant  rehgion  in  the  Roman  state.  Within  the 
I  Old  OftUi^  limits  of  this  period,  in  the  last  years  of  the  second  cen- 
"^*    iury,  there  occurs  another  epocb,  of  less  moment,  to  be 

f  «are,  yet  of  much  importance.  At  this  time  we  find  that  the  Church 
has  drawn  apart  from  heretical  parties  and  has  formed  a  more 
compact  organization  under  the  episcopate,  special  honor  and  credit 
being  accorded  to  prominent  sees  of  Apostolic  origin,  as  pillars 
of  orthodoxy.  Thus  the  Old  Catholic,  as  distinguished  from  the 
later  Roman  Catholic^  Church  emerges  into  being.     In  the  interval 
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from  about  300  to  600,  or  from  Constantine  to  Pope  Gregory  1, 

Cliristiomty  as  professed  by  the  Church,  imd  as  delitied  through 
GouBcils,  presents  itself  as  the  aekaowledged  faith  of  the  Koman 
Empire,  East  and  West.  In  the  subsequent  two  centuries,  from 
COO  to  800,  or  from  Gregory  L  to  Charlemagne,  the  gospel 
is  received  by  the  Teutonic  nations,  over  whom  the  sway  of  the 
Church  is  established.  In  the  three  centuries  that  follow  next,  the 
sway  of  the  papacy  is  more  and  more  built  up  in  Western  Europe. 
They  bring  us  to  the  advanced  assertions  of  pontifical  authority, 
in  the  age  of  Hiltlebrand,  or  Gregory  ¥IL,  who  became  pope  in 
1073.  He  ushers  in  the  flourishing  era  of  papal  domination, 
which  continues  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  to  the 
papal  reign  of  Boniface  VTH,  when  its  prestige  and  authority 
began  to  wane.  But  even  then  two  centuries  elapsed  before  the 
Protestant  revolt  began,  centuries  during  which  the  forces  that 
produced  that  great  revolt  were  slowly  gathering.  Thus  we  are 
carried  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  age  of  the 
Reformation  was  attended  and  followed  by  contests,  both  doctrinal 
and  political,  down  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  by  which 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  brought  to  an  end.  At  about  this  data 
may  be  placed  the  dawn  of  the  recent  period.  It  is  characterized  by 
a  new  spirit  in  philosophy  and  culture,  by  discussions  consequent 
on  the  spread  of  scientific  investigation,  by  debates  on  the  founda- 
tions of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  It  is  characterized,  also,  by 
the  growth  of  Christian  philanthropy,  the  progress  of  poUtical  and 
social  reform,  and  the  fresh  awakening  of  missionary  effort 

The  following  ia  a  summary  view  of  the  comrse  of  Church  history,  to  which 
QorrespondB  tlxe  plarj  of  the  |>re8eiit  worlc  :  — 

Pkriod  L  The  Begimiings  of  ChristiaDity,  or  the  Apostolic  Age,  to  A.D.  1CM>, 

Perioo  II.  The  ProgreM  of  Christianity  nntil  CooKtantine,  a.b.  313. 

Period  111,  The  Supremiicy  of  the  Church  in  the  Roman  World,  to  a.d.  590. 

Pbkiod  IV.  The  Founding  of  the  €hiiroh  iittiong'  the  Gennanic  Katiuna, 
to  A.B.  800. 

Period  V.  Tho  Growth  of  the  Papacy  :  to  the  PontiQcsate  of  Gregory 
VTI.,  A.D.  1073. 

Period  VI.  The  Full  Sway  of  the  Papacy  in  Weatem  Europe:  to  the 
Aooesfiion  of  Pop©  Boniface  VIII.,  AD.  12M. 

Period  VII.  The  Deolino  of  the  Papacy  and  Movements  toward  Reform  : 
to  the  posting  of  Luther^s  Thefl«B,  a,d.  1517. 

Pertoi>  Vni.  The  Heformatioti,  atid  confliota  of  the  different  CJixistian 
bodies:  to  the  Peaee  of  Westphalia,  ad.  16M. 

Period  IX.  Changes  and  Conflicts  consequent  on  a  new  era  in  Culture, 
PhiloBophy,  and  Science  ;  Social  Eeform  ;  a  New  Stage  of  Mtjicionary  Gov 
%tt6et ;  to  the  present  time. 
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THE  APOSTOLIC   AGE  (1«100). 


CHAPTEK  I. 

'THB  STATE  OP  THE   WORLD:   THE  GENTILB  AITO  THE  JEW. 

Th£  condition  of  the  civilized  nations  at  the  birth  of  Christ  waa 
propitiouB  for  the  introduction  and  spread  of  a  new  religion,  in  its 
Tue  ume.  DatuTO  adapted  to  all  maiikind.  Under  the  soTereignty 
propifeioiu.  of  Borne,  beneath  the  Bhield  of  law  and  of  a  government 
that  enforced  order,  they  were  combined  into  one  vast  political 
body.  The  world  had  experienced  the  benefit  of  two  potent  civil- 
izing agencies,  Greek  culture  and  Roman  sway.  The  old  mytho- 
logical religions,  which  sprung  originally  from  a  deifying  of  nature, 
had  fallen  into  decay  and  lost  their  hold  on  the  intelligent  clasa 
Notliing  had  arisen  to  till  the  void  thus  created.  The  loss  of  faith, 
as  might  be  expected*  engendered  the  two  extremes  of  superstition 
and  infidelity,  neither  of  them  satisfying,  and  both  repugnant  to 
the  best  minds.  Philosophy  had  done  an  impodant  work  iu  enlarg- 
ing and  educating  the  intellect,  but  it  had  proved  itself  in  tlie  main 
powerless  to  keep  oHve  religious  faith,  to  curb  the  passions,  or  to 
provide  hope  and  consolation  in  distresa  **  Having  no  hope  and 
without  God  in  the  world,"  an  Apostle's  description  of  the  heathen 
generally,  was  eminently  true  at  this  period.  Meantime  the  whole 
course  of  events  which  resulted  in  the  upbuilding  of  imperial  Borne 
had  produced  and  diffused  abroad  in  the  ci vilified  nations  a  profli- 
gacy which  probably  has  had  no  parallel,  before  or  since,  in  the 
annals  of  the  I'ace.  The  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  morality,  the 
prevalence  of  vice,  not  to  dwell  on  the  remorse  and  fears  of  con- 
scieDce  that  haunted  souls  not  hardened  in  evil,  could  not  fail  to 
mwaken  in  many  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a  more  effectual  restrmint 
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than  beatheo  worehip^  or  Greek  letters  and  philosophy,  or  Bo  man 
civil  law  could  furnish.  There  was  a  craving,  more  or  less  ob- 
scurely felt,  for  a  new  regenerating  force  that  should  enter  with 
life-giving  efficacy  into  the  heart  of  ancient  scKiiety,  The  age  was 
ripe  and  ready  for  the  incoming  of  such  an  epock  *Vln  the  ful- 
ness of  time  God  sent  forth  his  Son.** 

When  Christ  was  bom,  which  was  four  years  before  the  date 
assigned  in  our  calendar  for  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
The  empire  Komau  world  was  governed  by  Augustus  Ceesar.  His  tri- 
toa*!*B.a°l?^  tunph  over  the  republican  leadera  by  whom  his  grand- 
A.U.  14.  uncle,  Juhus  Ctesar,  had  been  slain,  and  his  subsequent 

naval  victory,  at  Actium,  over  his  colleague  and  lival,  Mark  Antony, 
had  made  him  undisputed  master  of  the  empire.  His  autliority  in 
the  capital  and  in  the  provinces  was  practically  absolute,  although 
it  was  exercised  under  the  forms  of  the  extinct  republic  which  the 
earlier  Caesai*  had  subverted.  The  pohcy  of  Augustus  was  defen- 
sive and  peaceful  It  was  after  his  reign,  in  the  first  century,  that 
Britain,  which  had  been  repeatedly  invaded,  was  at  lastn,  in  85, 
c!ont|uered  as  far  as  the  friths  of  Scotland,  and  later  still,  in  106, 
\  that  Dacia»  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  became  a  province.  The 
lioman  dominion  extended  from  that  river  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile  and  the  desert  of  Africa  on  the  south,  and  stretched  eastward 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates  There  was  no  defined  boun- 
dary between  the  regions  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  whose  dif- 
feriug  characteristics  had  much  to  do  afterwards  in  effecting  the 
political  separation  between  them,  and,  later  still,  in  dividing  the 
Greek  from  the  Latin  Churchy  The  diffusion  of  poHtical  privileges, 
including  the  boon  of  Roman  citizenship,  was  gradually  raising  the 
provinces  to  a  common  level,  and  converting  Rome  into  the  me- 
tropolis, instead  of  the  mistress,  of  the  empire.  Yet  to  be  a  Roman 
citizen  was  still  a  coveted  privilege  among  the  subjects  of  the  em- 
peror, whether  near  or  remote.  It  conferred  important  privileges. 
It  was  a  safeguard  against  various  indignities  and  dangers.  Komi- 
nally,  at  leasts  it  made  the  possessor  of  it  a  member  of  the  ruling 
class  in  the  state. 

Whatever  tended  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  national  and  race 
antipathy,  and  to  produce  unity  and  a  sense  of  unity  among  men, 
SMaoafuiiitT  P^^^^  *^®  ^'^y  ^^^  ^  i*^**  appreciation  of  the  Christian 
religion  when  it  should  appear,  and  would  serve  to  help 
on  its  progress.  The  Bubjection  in  common  of  so  many 
nations  to  one  government  of  itself  acted  strongly  in  this  direction. 
Beyond  the  external  advantages,  such  as  the  protection  of  life,  the 
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preservation  of  order,  and  the  facilitatiDg  of  intercourse,  which  the 
flway  of  Home  secured,  the  natural  effect  of  it  was  to  evoke  a  feeling 
of  unity.     The  system  of  Eoman  law,  administered  wherever  there! 
were  Roman  citizens,  was  an  educating  influence  of  a  like  tendency.  I 
The  mutual  influence  of  the  Greeks  and  Liatins,  and  the  united 

.  effect  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  culture,  not  only  en-i 

lTh«  QreekB     larged  and  enriched  the  minds  of  men,  but  also  served  to; 

|«ndth«LftUn«.  {q^jj^  ^  groundwork  of  intellectufd  and  moral  sympathy,  ^ 
Among  all  the  peoples  that  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history 
the  Greeks  are  the  moat  eminent  for  literar}'  and  artistic  genius* 
Their  wondeiful  creations  in  literature,  science,  philosophy^  and  art 
were  fast  becoming  the  common  property  of  the  nationa  It  waa 
the  reasonable  boast  of  Plato,  that  wldle  other  races,  as  the  Phce- 
nicians,  had  been  devoted  to  money-making,  the  Greeks,  in  intel- 
lectual power  and  achievement^  excelled  them  alL  Greek  letters 
were  widely  disseminated  in  the  East  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
To  him  the  populous  and  prosperous  city  of  Alexandiia  in  Egypt, 
which  was  planted  in  ^32  b.c.,  owed  its  foundation.  Alexandria 
became  a  flourishing  seat  of  Greek  learning,  a  centre  where  the 
streams  of  Hellenic  and  Oriental  culture  were  mingled,  A  rival 
city,  in  rank  the  second  city  in  the  East,  was  Antioch  in  Syria, 
founded,  in  3QC  B.a,  by  Seleucus  Nicator*  The  fidl  of  Greek  liberty  I 
and  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  gave  an  additional  / 
impetus  to  the  spre^id  of  the  Greek  population  in  all  quarters.  In 
early  times  their  settlements  had  been  scattered  along  the  coasts 
and  on  the  islands  of  the  Mediterraneam  Greek  at  length  grew  to 
be  the  language  of  commerce,  the  vehicle  of  polite  intercourse,  and 
a  common  medium  of  communication  through  all  the  eastern  por- 

[tion  of  the  empire.  The  Latin  tongue,  the  language  of  Bo  man 
officials  and  of  the  Eoman  legions,  was  carried  wherever  Roman 
conquests  and  colonies  went  West  of  the  Adriatic,  especially  in 
Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  North  Africa,  it  prevailed  as  the  Greek  pre- 
vailed elsewhere. 

Under  the  reign  of  Augustus  an  increased  stimulus  was  given  to 
travel  and  intercourse  between  different  part^  of  the  Roman  world, 
Tratei  and  There  were  journeys  of  civil  and  mihtary  officers,  and  the 
**'*"'*'*""^  marching  of  legions  from  one  place  to  another.  Piracy 
had  been  Buppreased,  and  now  that  peace  was  established  there  was 
a  vast  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  in  which  the  Jews  every- 
where took  an  active  part.  There  was  much  travelling  for  health 
and  for  pleasure,  Roman  youth  studied  at  Athens  and  visited  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt  and  of  the  East.     Provincials  were  eager  to 
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see  Borne,  From  curiosity,  to  get  employment  or  largesses,  to  buy 
and  to  sell,  to  f^nd  or  to  funiisb  eimtiBement,  tbey  iocked  to  the 
capital. 

As  aO  religions  were  national,  when  the  independence  of  a  na- 
tion broke  down,  a  ahoek  was  neceBBarily  given  to  religious  faith. 
Diifiuion  of  Where  were  the  gods  that  they  did  not  shield  and  rescue 
■ktpdciKD^  theii*  worshippers?  The  mingling  of  bo  many  diverse 
systems  of  rehgiou,  with  their  motley  varieties  of  ritual,  tended  to 
imdermiDe  the  credence  which  they  had  attracted  from  their  vota- 
ries. Still  more,  the  expansion  of  intellect,  the  observation  of  nat- 
ure, reflection,  and  philosophy  inspired  disbeUef  in  the  mythological 
legends  and  ideas,  Greek  skepticism  spread  through  the  Roman 
educated  classea  Cultivated  men  wondered  that  soothsayers  who 
chanced  to  meet,  could  look  one  another  in  the  face  without  laugh- 
ing. Boman  officials  whose  office  it  was  to  superintend  religious 
rites,  in  private  treated  them,  and  the  imagiaary  divinities  in 
whose  honor  they  were  solemnly  practised,  with  deriaioo.  This 
disbehef  among  the  educated  often  extended  to  the  essential  tiiiths 
of  natural  religion,  such  as  the  existence  of  God  and  the  future  hfe. 
Where  these  tiiithji  were  defended,  writers,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero, 
frequently  made  no  reference  to  them  in  the  exigencies  where  an 
earnest  faith  would  have  been  likely  to  express  itself. 

The  ancient  philosophy  may  be  contemplated  from  two  points 
of  view,  either  as  comprising  attempts  to  answer  hard  questions,  to 
solve  problems  respecting  the  universe,  man  and  his 
Ftau<MQPbr:iti  destiny,  or  as  a  means  of  practical  guidance  and  solace. 
Socrates  was  the  founder  of  philosophy  in  its  higher 
departments.  "With  the  exception  of  Pythagoras  {580--500  B.a),  a 
mystic  and  ascetic,  not  without  elevated  ideas,  the  earlier  specula- 
tion dealt  exclusively  mth  physics  or  natural  phUosophy,  With 
Socrates  (^GO-SOD  bx.)  the  soul  was  the  absorbing  theme,  virtue 
and  moral  improvement  the  prime  objects  of  attention.  He 
asserted  theism,  divine  government  and  providence,  the  supreme 
obhgation  to  obey  conscience,  the  guHt  and  foUy  of  unrighteousnese. 
He  beheved,  though  not  without  a  mixture  of  doubt^  in  personal 
immortahty ;  but  he  shared  in  the  common  faith  in  a  multiplicity 
of  divinities,  and  laid  too  gi-eat  stress  on  knowledge  or  inteEectual 
insight  as  a  necessary  ingredient  of  virtue.  By  the  eamestnesB  and 
nobleness  of  his  teaching,  enforced  by  the  serenity  with  which  he 
endured  death  as  a  martyr^  he  exerted  a  powerful  and  lasting  in- 
fluence. The  two  main  systems  that  sprung  up  on  the  basis  of 
hifi  doctrine  were  those  of  Plato  (429-348  ac.)  and  of  Aristotle. 
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The  loftj,  spiritufd  character  of  Plato's  philosophy  is  congenial  with 
the  tone  of  the  gospel.  He  was  a  tbeist,  but  with  the  qualiEcation 
that  he  not  only  held  matter  to  be  eternal,  but  also  believed  in  a 
realm  of  *MdeaF,"  the  patterns  or  archetypes  of  ail  realities,  and 
existing  side  by  side  with  the  Deity.     Virtue  he  defined  to  be  like- 

.  ness  to  God  according  to  the  measure  of  human  ability.  Like  the 
other  philosophers,  however,  he  could  present  no  adequate  concep- 
tion of  God,  knew  of  no  form  of  htiman  association  or  brotherhood 
except  the  State,  and  made  the  highest  good  accessible  only  to 
the  more  gifted  in  intellect     Aristotle  (384-322  b.c,)  was  a  theist, 

r  conceiving  of  God  as  the  fbst  cause  of  motion,  as  absorbed  in  self- 
con  templatiou,  and  with  a  personality  incomplete  and  obscure. 
His  mastery  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  discussion  of  practical  morals^ 
but  especially  in  the  various  sciences  which  stand  in  no  vital  rela- 
tion to  religion.  After  Aristotle,  speculative  thought  declined.  In 
PMoiophj  philosophy,  the  spirit  of  individualism  gained  ground ; 
»fter  ArirtoUe.  \}xq  State  was  no  longer  held  to  comprehend  all  the  good 
possible  to  man  ;  there  was  a  broader  outlook  on  humanity,  and  a 
quest  for  inward  strength  and  peace  amid  all  the  mutations  of  the 
world.  The  two  main  systems  that  emerged  were  the  Epicurean 
and  ihe  Stoic.     The  disciples  of  Epicurus  (342-270  b.c.)  made 

.  happiness  the  end  and  aim  of  life,  and  identified  virtue  with  pru- 

'dtnce  in  the  pursuit  of  it  They  admitted  the  existence  of  the 
gods,  but  denied  that  they  take  any  interest  in  the  afliirs  of  the 
world.     The  Cynics,  the  foOowers  of  Antisthenes  (c.  366  ac),  pre- 

[tented  a  caricature  of  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  by  carrying  the  low 
esteem  of  outward  good  to  the  extreme  of  contempt,  and  of  disdain 
of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  Hfe.  Diogenes  (412-323  a  a),  whom 
Plato  described  as  Socrates  gone  mad,  and  whose  coarse  austerities 

.  gave  rise  to  the  story  that  he  had  made  his  abode  in  a  tub  or  cask, 

^waa  a  great  light  in  this  sect  The  Stoics  did  not  copy  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Cynics,  their  forerunners.  Zeno  (S58-260  ac.) 
and  Chrysjppufl  (280-207  aa),  the  founders  of  the  Stoic  sect,  de- 

(dared  virtue  to  be  the  supreme  good.  To  live  according  to  nature, 
was  their  chief  maxim.  Reason  was  to  dominate  in  the  soul ;  all 
rebellious  emotions  were  to  be  subdued.  The  individual  is  to 
acquiesce  in  whatever  occurs,  without  an  inward  murmur.  The 
apathy  of  the  Stoic  is  not  a  mere  passive  mood  ;  it  is  an  active, 

'  willing  resignation.  An  impersonal  fate  rules  all,  but  the  course 
of  things  is  according  to  reason  and  law.  The  world  runs  througb 
a  cycl# ;  fire  is  the  primary  element,  and  all  things  will  end  in  a 
final  conflagration.     The  sage,  from  the  serene  height  of  his  self* 
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control,  looks  with  tranqnillitj  on  whatever  may  take  place.  In 
th©  later  Stoics,  the  harsh  features  of  the  system  were  softeDed, 
The  Stoic  idea  of  a  brotherhood  of  mankiiid  ia  impressively  set 
forth  by  Epictetus  (c.  50-c.  120).  Marcus  Aiirehus  (121- 
180)  stands  on  the  same  lofty  plane  ;  and  in  Seneca  (c.  3 
B.C.-65  A.D.),  the  tutor  of  Nero,  the  personality  of  God  and  the  reality 
of  a  future  life  are  distinctly  recognized,  while  in  various  precepts 
this  philosopher  breathes  a  humane  spirit  akin  to  the  gospel  The 
Stoic  philosophy  offered  no  satisfactory  view  of  the  universe  and  of 
its  design.  As  a  practical  system,  it  lacked  humility,  and,  in  its 
unadulterated  form,  hardened  the  heart ;  but  it  had  no  email  in- 
fluence in  diffusing  abroad  the  idea  of  mankind  as  forming  a  single 
community.  In  its  later  influence,  it  mitigated  the  severity  of 
serrioe  of  Roman  law.  On  the  whole,  the  ancient  philosophy  did 
SJilS?**^'     a  work   re&embiing  in  some  degree   that  of  the  Old 


phi 


Testament  law,  in  training  the  conscience.  It  kindled 
aspirations — for  example,  the  j-'eaming  for  a  more  intimate  com- 
munion of  mankind — which  only  the  kingdom  of  God  could  meet 
In  this  respect  it  was  unconsciously  prophetic.  But  philosophy,  in 
the  age  when  the  gospel  appeared,  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Platonic 
school,  had  lapsed  into  pantheism.  There  was  an  eclectic  tendency, 
a  disposition  to  cidl  fragments  of  doctrine  here  and  there,  and  to 
am^dgamate  systems  with  one  another,  just  as  there  was  a  prevailing 
drift  towards  what  is  caDed  ayiicrftism  in  religion — the  combination 
of  elements  drawn  from  the  creeds  and  cults  of  different  nations. 

The  state  of  morals  in  the  Augustan  age  is  depicted  in  as  dm*k 
colors  by  Seneca  as  by  Paul  LicentiouBness  and  cruelty,  the  char- 
g^j^^  acteristic  vices  of  ancient  society,  had  been  fostered  by 
nwraiji.  certain  forms  of  heathen  religion.     The  immoral  tales  of 

Greek  mythology  had  been  stigmatized  as  baneful  to  youth  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  By  the  downfall  of  liberty,  and  by  intestine 
strife,  Greek  social  life  was  demoralized.  **  The  individual  had 
begun  to  draw  away  more  and  more  from  the  State,"  and  sunk 
morally  to  the  position  of  "a  man  without  a  country,"  Roman 
virtue  gave  way  under  the  temptations  to  luxmy  and  sensuality 
that  followed  upon  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  plunder  of  the 
East.  All  ranks  of  Roman  society  were  infected  with  the  prevaihng 
impurity.  Immense  sums  were  lavished  upon  luxurious  banquets. 
Vices  which  may  not  even  be  named,  were  practised  with  impunity, 
and  almost  without  reproach. '     The  multitude  of  slaves  furnished 
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boundless  opportumtles  for  sensual  indulgence.  Slaves,  both  in 
city  and  country*,  were  often  treated  with  extreme  rigor.  Infanti- 
cide was  freely  tolerated  and  practised.  In  the  favorite  Eoman 
amusements,  the  stage,  the  circus,  and  the  amphitheatre,  the  deg- 
adation  of  morals  is  most  apparent  The  stage  became  a  school 
*of  vice  and  corruption.  The  taste  for  gladiatorial  combats  daily  in- 
creased In  Rome  and  in  other  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  multi- 
tudes of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  assembled  to  witness  the  bloody 
contests  of  men  with  wild  beasts,  and  of  human  combatants  with 
one  another.  The  civil  wars  which,  with  occasional  intervals,  had 
raged  from  the  conflict  of  Sulla  and  Marius  to  the  triumph  of  Au- 
gustus had  not  only  entailed  unspeakable  suffering  upon  the  coun- 
tries desolated  by  them,  but  had  done  much  to  break 
up  habits  of  industry  and  morality*  The  picture  of 
ancient  society,  even  at  that  epoch,  has  a  brighter  as  well  as  a 
darker  side.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  state  of  things  was  far 
from  being  hopeful  No  remedy  could  be  discerned  for  the  reign- 
ing evils.  CJonsequently,  not  a  few  minds  were  afflicted  with  de- 
spondency. It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  wreck  of  traditional  be- 
Eefs,  and  in  the  vague  yearning  for  an  anchor  in  the  dark  and 
troubled  sea,  many  wei'e  inclined  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  East^ 
the  seat  of  ancient,  mysterious  religions^  in  the  hope  of  EndLug 
there  light  and  help.  At  this  crisis  in  the  world's  history,  the 
Saviour  was  bom. 

Philosophy,  science,  culture,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  are 
the  gift  of  the  Greeks  to  mankind  ;  law  and  civil  polity  are  a  legacy 
from  the  Romans  ;  but  **  salvation  is  of  the  Jews/'  They 
had  been  of  old  conscious  of  a  spiritual  eminence  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  "  For  what  great  nation  is  there  that  hath 
a  god  so  nigh  unto  them  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  whensoever  we  call 
upon  him  ?  And  what  great  nation  is  there  that  hath  statutes  and 
judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law  ?  "  '  Nor  had  they  lost  the 
sense  of  a  high  spiritual  offlce  that  belonged  to  them  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  mankinti  But  their  national  independence  was  gone 
forever.  They  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  wide-spread  **  mon- 
archy of  the  Mediterranean."  From  the  thne  of  Hyr- 
canus  H,  the  last  of  the  Maccabean  rulers,  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  Romana  By  their  wiU  and  consent, 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  an  Idumean  proselyte,  was 
I  king.    When  Herod,  an  able  ruler  but  a  tyrant,  died,  his  king- 
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dom  was  parcelled  out  among  his  three  sons.  Of  these,  after  ten 
4  ».ow-6  A.XX  years,  ArchelauB  tetrarcb  of  Judea  was  dethroned,  and 
<Mi  A.D,  banlehed  to  Yieane.  Then  Judea  was  annexed  to  the 
18-86  A,o.  province  of  Syria,  and  ruled  by  procuratora,  one  of  whom 
41^44  A.D.  -was  Pontius  Pilate.  Later,  for  a  slxort  time,  th©  domin- 
ions of  Herod  were  united  under  his  grandBon,  Herod  Agrippa  L 
At  hia  death  all  Palestine  was  placed  under  procurators  Bubordinate 
to  the  imperial  governor  of  Syria. 

Judea  was  the  hdarth-Btone  of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  and  con- 
tained within  it  the  sanctuary  to  which  Jews  resorted  at  the  great 
The  JewiKh  religiouB  festivals.  Jews  were  found  in  large  numbers  in 
*^*"P**^  almost  aE  parte  of  the  empire.  A  multitude  of  eidles 
had  planted  themselves  permanently  in  Babylonia,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  Jerusalem  with  the  caravans  that  followed  Ezra  (457  a  a) 
and  Nehemiah  (M4  b.€,).  In  Alexandria  and  its  neighborhood  they 
numbered  not  less  than  a  million.  Under  the  Ptolemies  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  rendered  into  Greek  (a  250  kc),  and  this 
version,  called  the  Septuagint,  was  in  general  use  among  the 
Hellenists,  or  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine, 
In  Antioch  and  in  other  places  in  Syria,  in  the  numerous  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  C}^rus,  Crete,  and  other  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  cities  of  Greece,  in  Illyricum,  in  Borne  and  in  other 
towns  of  Italy,  Jews  had  settled  in  large  numbers.  They  followed 
the  example  of  the  Phoenicians  :  wherever  there  waa  a  prospect  of 
gain  through  trade  and  commerce,  Jewish  merchants  swarmed. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Babylonian  esile,  when  their  political 
independence  was  extinguished,  never  to  be  regained  except  dur- 
pwiodof  tho  i^g  tl^®  inter^'al  after  the  Maccabean  revolt  (142-61  aa), 
^'^'^^^'y-  the  Jews  had  clung  to  their  faith  and  worship  with  an 
unyielding  tenacity.  The  loss  of  political  unity  had  the  effect  to 
tighten  the  bands  of  race  and  of  reli^^on*  The  period  of  the 
prophets — the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  b,c.,  when,  in  the  conflict 
with  idolatrj',  and  in  the  trials  and  perils  of  foreign  invasion,  the 
faith  of  Israel  had  burst  forth  like  a  flame  of  fire — the  period  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  of  Hosea  and  Amos,  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel^  had  gone  by.  From  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  the  law  with  its  strictly  deiued  ritual  was  in  full 
force,  and  the  priesthood  had  supreme  control  This  is  termed  the 
period  of  the  hagiocracy  or  hierocracy — the  age  of  sacerdotal 
rule.  Even  the  Sam ai*i tans,  the  worshippers  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
although  they  accepted  the  Pentateuch,  were  yet,  as  being  of  a 
mixed  race,  considered  aliens  and  heretics.     The  steadfast  redst- 
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RDce  to  Gentile  error  and  corruption  witj  maintained  bj  tbe  Phari- 
fiees,  T^ho,  with  the  Sadtlucees,  fnrnied  the  two  principal  parties* 
The  puiui'  Tbey  were  parties,  and  not  sects  in  tbe  modem  sense. 
SJ^^l^'  Tiie  PhariseeB,  the  **  Separated,"  were  tbe  represeuta- 
■*"■""  tives  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy*     Tliey  clung  not  only  to 

the  law,  but  also  to  tbe  great  body  of  traditional  iiitei-pretaHon 
which  had  gathered  about  it.  Mixed  with  their  formalism  was  an 
intense,  fanatical  patriotism.  They  naturally  tended  to  caaiiiatry 
and  quibbling,  which  gave  rise  to  hypocrisy,  and  too  often  con- 
nected itself  with  a  spint  of  selfish  greed  and  with  joy  in  the  repu* 
tation  of  sanctity.  The  Satlduceea,  so  named  from  Zadok,  a  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  David,  were  composed  mainly  of  the  priestly 
nobility,  Tbe  high  sacerdotal  offices  were  generally  in  their 
hands.  They  were  not  so  hostile  to  foreigners  and  foreign  influ- 
ence. They  ascribed  normal  authority  to  the  law  of  the  Pentateuch 
alone.  They  were  infected  with  a  rationalistic  spirit,  bad  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  prevalent  Messianic  hopea,  and  disbelieved  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Both  parties  were  represented  in 
the  Sanhedrim,  tbe  great  court  or  council,  invested  with  judicial 
functions,  having  its  seat  at  Jerusalem.  In  connection  with  tbe 
Pharisees  stood  the  Scribes,  the  teachers  and  copyists  of  the  sacred 
books.  A  third  part}',  which  may  properly  be  called  a  sect,  were 
the  Eflsenes,  numbering  a  few  thousands.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in 
village  communities,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  towards  the  Dead  Sea, 
Their  strict  organization,  their  mingling  of  manuiil  labor  with  ex- 
ercises of  devotion,  their  renunciation  of  marriage  and  of  property 
apart  from  the  common  stock,  their  methodical  discipline  with  its 
flxed  round  of  employments,  gave  them  a  resemblance  to  monastic 
societies  or  brotherhoods  of  a  later  date.  The  abjuring  of  saerificeB, 
and  the  invocation,  in  some  obscurj  way,  of  tbe  sun,  were  among 
their  principal  differences  from  orthodox  Judaism.  Out- 
side of  Palestine,  at  Alexandria,  arose  a  peculiar  type  of 
Jewish  theology,  in  which  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  curiously 
blended  with  Old  Testament  teaching.  This  was  accomplished 
through  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  At  Alex* 
andria  the  books  which  we  call  apocr^^phal  were  taken  up  mio  the 
Old  Testament  canom  One  of  them,  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  was 
written  to  commend  the  Alexandrian  theology  to  tbe 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  principal  expounder  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jewisli  philosophy  was  Philo,  who  was  born  about  20  b.c. 

The  centres  of  Jewish  instruction  and  worship  were  the  syna- 
gogues^ which  sprung  up  during  and  after  the  Exile.     They  were 
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foimd  not  only  io  Palestine,  bui  also  in  all  the  towns  of  tlie  Eoman 
Empire  of  any  considGrable  size,  where  Jews  resided.  The  build- 
Th«Byo»-  ^^^  were  plain,  rectangular  edifices,  either  placed  on 
't**'^  an  eminence  or  marked  by  a  pole  rising  from  the  roof. 

The  synagogues  were  under  the  management  of  *-  elders."  In  them, 
on  the  Sabbath,  all  faithful  Jews  met  for  prayer,  and  to  hear  and 
to  study  the  law. 

Although  the  Jews  were  hot^d  for  their  exclusivcness^  their  zeal 
in  making  proselytes  to  their  religion  was  attended,  as  the  heathen 
writei's  attest,  with  crreat  success.  Tlie  proselytes  were 
of  two  classes — **  proselytes  of  nghteousneBS,  who  were 
circumcised  and  acquired  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  privileges  of  a 
born  Israelite,  and  **  proselytes  of  the  gate,"  These  last  were  ad- 
mitted to  certain  privileges  on  the  condition  of  obeying  what  were 
called  the  seven  Koachian  precepts,  which  comprised  the  prohibi- 
tion of  uncleannessj  of  idolatry,  and  of  the  eating  of  **  flesh  with 
ihe  blood  thereof." 

In  this  way  monotheistic  faith  and  worship  had  been  planted 
in  the  Roman  provinces  and  beyond  their  borders.  Along  with 
Tb©  M easiiinicj  their  ijnmovable  faith  and  their  intense  devotion  to  the 
****p**  law,  the  Jews  in  general  looked  for  the  coming  of  the 

day  when  the  relation  of  ruler  and  subject  would  be  reversed. 
They  longed  for  the  hour  when  they  would  be  delivered  from  the 
galling  yoke  of  foreign  rule,  and  when  dominion  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  Jehovah's  chosen  people.  The  current  interpretations  of 
prophecy  varied  in  form,  and  were  more  or  less  spiritual  in  their 
tenor.  But  the  prevalent  hope  was  of  a  political  Messiah,  who 
would  throw  off  the  hateful  Roman  domination,  and  give  victory, 
and  with  it  rest  and  comfort,  to  Israel.  His  throne  was  to  be 
erected  at  Jerusalem.  To  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion  all  nations 
were  to  bring  their  gifts  and  oblations 
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The  major  part  of  the  Jewisli  people  were  piniDg  for  deliverance 
from  Roman  tjTanny.  A  few  yearned  for  a  more  spiritual  bleBsing 
John  iiw  — ^^^  peace  of  conscience  and  purity  of  heart,  which  the 
*****^  Messiah  would  bring  to  them.  In  this  state  of  thiDga 
there  occurred  a  new  and  grand  outburst  of  the  spirt t  of  prophecy, 
the  final  epoch  iu  the  progress  of  divine  revelation,  A  great  ex- 
citement was  kindled  by  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  a 
prophet  who  in  his  stem  and  fearless  spirit,  as  well  as  iu  his  rough 
garb  and  austere  mode  of  life^  brought  to  mind  his  precursor,  the 
ancient  Elijah,  lo  the  wild  and  thinly  settled  region  west  of  the 
Jordan  he  proclaimed  to  the  awe-struck  multitude,  who  locked  to 
hear  him»  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Lord,  and  exhorted  them  to 
repentance.  One  of  those  who  presented  themselves  for  baptism 
was  Jesus  of  Nazareth*  the  son  of  Mary,  whose  husband  was  Joseph* 
John  would  fain  have  declined  to  baptize  htm^  and  pointed  him 
out  as  the  predicted  Messiah.  Some  of  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist 
attached  themselves  to  Jesus.  Beginning  at  that  time» 
the  ministry  of  Christ  continued  for  three  and  a  half 
years,  partly  iu  Galilee,  and  in  part,  especially  towards  the  end,  in 
Jerusalem  and  its  neighborhood.  The  common  i>eople  were  deeply 
moved  by  his  teaching,  for  he  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  out 
of  a  deep  well  of  spiritual  intuition,  and  as  one  in  intimate  com- 
munion with  God,  by  whom  he  declared  himself  to  be  sent  They 
were  startled  and  impressed  by  his  miracles  of  healing,  and  by  other 
manifestations  of  supematural  power  and  of  tender  sympathy  with 
fatmian  distress.  But  when  he  refused  to  countenance  their  long- 
ing for  a  violent  revolution  and  for  a  temporal  kingdom,  they  were 
[y  persuaded  to  turn  against  him.  At  the  same  time,  the 
arisees,  stung  by  his  unsparing  exposure  of  their  hj^^iocrisy  and 
ritual  pride,  and  dreading  the  overthrow  of  their  influence,  con- 
red  to  destroy  hioL  The  eombi  nation  of  leaders  and  populace 
resulted  iu  bis  seizure,  his  arraignment  before  Caiaphas  and  PUat^ 
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and  hia  crucifixion.  He  had  looked  forward  to  tbis  result.  He 
liad  watched  the  tiiickeniDg  cloud  of  envy  and  hatred  which  por- 
tended the  storm  that  was  to  buret  on  his  head.  At  the  last,  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow,  he  neither  yielded  to  distrust  nor  gave  way 
to  despair.  Nor  could  hia  love  be  overcome  by  the  blindness  and 
maligiiity  of  those  to  whom  he  came  to  miDister.  He  knew  that 
noti^athfitanding  his  death,  and  even  by  means  of  it,  the  purpose 
of  the  Father  to  save  the  world  through  him  would  be  accom- 
pUslied,  It  was  expected  that  his  ignominious  death  as  a  criminal 
would  be  the  extinction  of  hia  cause.  His  immediate  followers, 
despite  his  attempts  to  prepare  tliem  for  the  catastrophe,  were 
struck  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  But  an  event  soon  occurred  that 
raised  them  from  their  despondency^  and  inspired  tliem^  on^  and 
all,  with  joy  and  courage.  On  the  thu*d  day  after  his  death,  and 
afterwards  in  a  seiies  of  interviews,  running  through  a  definite  pe- 
riod, he  manifested  himself  alive  to  them,  under  circumstances  that 
dispelled  the  doubts  of  the  most  incredulous  man  among  them  as 
to  the  reality  of  his  resurrection.  Their  immovable  faith  in  this 
fact  was  the  basis  of  their  preaching.  It  nerved  them  to  endure 
ostracism  and  death.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Christianity  as  a 
power  in  the  world's  history.  After  his  final  departure  out  of  their 
Bight,  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  in  number  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  met  together.  Among  them  were  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus^  and  also  his  four  brothers,  whose  disbelief  had  probably 
been  vanquished  by  the  evident  fact  of  his  resurrection.  With 
ThD«iBTeti  them  were  the  eleven— Peter,  the  brothers  John  and 
wiia  Mmtthiafl.  James,  Andrew  the  brother  of  Peter,  Philip  and  Thomas, 
Nathanael,  also  called  Bai*tholomew,  Matthew,  James  the  son  of 
AlphBeus,  Simon,  who  before  hia  call  by  Jesus  had  belonged  to  the 
faction  of  Zealots,  fierce  champions  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  Judaa 
the  son  of  a  James  not  otherwise  knowTi.  All  the  twelve  were  Gali- 
leans except  Judas  Iscariot,  or  Judas  of  Kerioth,  a  place  in  Judea* 
On  the  lists  of  the  Apostles  *  the  name  of  Peter  stands  first.  A  cer- 
tain prec^idence,  not  as  implying  rule,  but  conferred  ftu-  his  qualities 
as  a  leader,  is  given  him  by  Jesus  himself.  Impulsive^  impetuous, 
warm-heart^cl,  he  might  falter  under  a  sudden  onset  of  temptation, 
but  speedy  penitence  followed  upon  error.  In  the  early  period 
of  Apostolic  history  he  is  foremost  in  the  Apostolic  company.  At 
one  of  the  meetings  where  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  al] 
gmthered,  it  was  on  the  proposal  of  Peter  that  a  certain  Matthia^^ 
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who  had  been  one  of  tlie  compaDioiia  of  Christ,  was  flppointed  in 
the  room  of  Judas  the  Betrayer,  to  be  associated  with  the  eleven 
as  a  witness  of  the  Lord's  reaarrection.  On  the  fiftieth  day  after 
the  Passover  and  the  crocifixion,  on  an  occasion  when  the  body 
of  disciples  were  assembled  together,  startling  and  impressive 
tokens  appeared  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  H0I3*  Spirit, 
These  were  miractilous  manifestations.  Beyond  these  it  was  the 
peimanent  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  believers,  as  an 
illuminating  and  sanctifying  power,  that  united  them  in  one  body* 

With  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  career  of  the  "Church  militant'* 
fairly  begins.  The  fervor  of  the  Apostles,  who  have  now  cast  off 
iHyof  Pente-  ^-heir  timidity,  produces  a  powerful  effect  on  tlie\  throng 
«*•-  assembled  at  the  festival  from  all  quarters,  *     The  speak- 

ing with  tongues,  according  to  Xruke's  account,  went  beyond  the 
glowing,  ecstatic  utterances  that  are  described  under  the  same 
HBune  as  occurring  later  in  the  Apostolic  churches.  It  was  a  prel- 
ade  to  a  thrilling  discourse  of  Peter,  in  which  the  guilt  of  putting; 
to  death  the  Messiah  was  charged  with  piercing  emphasis  upon  his 
hearers,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  his  reign  on  high  were 
proclaimed.  Thus  the  Apostles  began,  through  their  chief  spokes- 
man, to  give  their  testimony  to  the  world  A  great  number — ac- 
cording to  Luke's  statement,  about  three  thousand^ were  moved 
by  Peter's  exhortation  to  profess  repentance  and  to  receive  bap- 
tiam. 

The  AposOes  and  the  other  disciples  were  Jews  who  beHeved 
that  the  Messiah  had  come,  had  died,  had  risen,  and  ascended,  and 
The  Church  would  agoiu  appear  in  a  visible  form.  As  devout  Jews 
mJSSii"*'  they  resorted  to  the  teniple,  and  kept  up  all  the  legal 
wrmijfned.  observances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  But  they  formed 
together  a  brotherhood,  in  cordial  fellowship,  Their  converts 
multiplied*  The  commotion  caused  by  the  miraculous  healing  of 
a  cripple  at  a  door  of  the  temple  led  to  the  bringing  of  Peter  and 
John  before  the  Sanhedrim.  The  unabashed  courage  of  these  un- 
lettered men  excited  amazement  in  that  tribunal.  It  was  judged 
expedient  to  dismiss  them  with  a  prohibition  to  teach  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  which»  however,  they  did  not  obey.'  The  increase  of  the 
popular  commotion  and  the  spread  of  it  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city  caused  a  second  arraignment  of  Peter  and  John,  On  this 
oocasioD  the  Sadducees  in  the  council  showed  special  hostility, 
which  was  held  in  check  by  the  temperate  and  politic  advice  given 
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by  the  Pharisaic  doctor,  Gamaliel. '  Tlie  Apostles  were  scourged  and 
again  forbidden  to  preach  ;  but  they  were  set  free.  It  is  pkiD  that 
the  comparatively  peaceful  course  of  things  could  last  ool}^  until  tho 
disciples  should  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  community.  A  step  in 
this  direction  was  taken  in  consequence  of  complaints  of  neglect  in 
the  distribution  of  alms,  that  came  from  the  Hellenistic  Jewish  con- 
Appointment  verts.  This  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  class  of 
ni^Si^'ot  officers  called  deacons,  to  look  after  the  poor.  The  sue- 
8t«[>befi.  ^jggg  of  one  of  them,  Stephen,  in  his  apjieals  to  the  Helle- 
nists, bis  victories  in  oral  debate,  and  especially  the  naanner  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  universality  of  tho  gospel — which  was  con- 
strued into  an  attack  on  the  Mosaic  S3^stem  as  destined  to  pass 
away — roused  bitter  indignation.  Dragged  before  the  Sanhe* 
drimj  and  summoned  to  answer  his  accusers,  he  went  over  in  a 
mpid  review  the  whole  Jewish  history,  and  broke  out  at  length  in 
a  burning  denunciation  of  the  crimes  that  bad  reached  their  climax 
in  the  murtJer  of  the  Eighteous  One.  In  a  frenzy  of  rage  the 
crowd  would  hear  no  more,  but  harried  liim  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city,  where  he  was  stoned  to  death,  with  his  last  breath  im- 
ploring the  pardon  of  his  murderers. 

The  murder  of  Stephen  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
infant  Church.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  persecution  that  drove 
coDvcraion  of  ^^e  dlsciplcs  from  Jerusalem  and  dispersed  them  in  the 
beftthen.  neighboring  districts.  The  Apostles  alone  remained  in 
the  city  in  some  place  of  safety  ;  for  inasmuch  as  Jerusalem  was 
regarded  by  them  aa  the  centre  of  the  new  community  and  king- 
dom, it  would  not  be  right  or  seemly  for  them  to  forsake  it.  One  of 
G(mv«rtaia  ^^^  deacous,  Philip,  probably  a  Hellenist,  made  converts 
22J^*  in  a  city  of  Samaria.  In  Samaria,  good  seed  had  been 
^^^  sown  by  Jesus  himself.    Peter  and  John  visited  them,  and 

laid  their  hands  on  them.  They  received  thus  the  special  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  It  was  these  miracnlous  gifts  that  Simon  Magus  desired 
coDTcriion  of  to  purchasc.  There  followed  the  conversion  and  baptism 
^j^^"* '  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  Queen  of  Meme,  whose  capi- 
**~^*  tal  was  at  Napata  on  the  Kile.     This  convert  was,  not  im* 

probably,  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  It  was  disclosed  to  the  mind  of 
Peter,  through  circumstances  connected  with  the  conversion  of  Cor- 
nelius, a  Koman  centurion,  and  a  few  of  his  friends,'  that  the  gospe] 
might  be  a  means  of  salvation  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  for  the  circum- 
cised ;  and  in  this  proceeding  of  the  Apostle  the  brethren  at  Jam* 
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fcjaJem,  after  requiting  an  explanation,  acquiesceil'  Other  Helle- 
nistic disciples  of  Cyprus  and  Cjrene  preached  with  much  succeaa 
to  the  "  Grecians " — that  is,  the  heathen.  In  Antioch  in  Syria  a 
nucleus  was  established  for  tins  class  of  disciples,  and  BarnabaSy 
himself  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and  a  person  of  conaideraiion  in  the 
Chnreh  at  Jerusalem^  was  sent  there  to  look  after  this  new  move* 
meut' 

The  most  memorable  event  in  relation  to  the  carrying  of  the 
gospel  beyond  the  lines  of  Judaism  was  the  conversion  of  Saul  of 
ConvOTiooof  Tarsus,  or  Paul,  a  name  which  be  probably  adopted  as  a 
pmU35Ai».  Roman  citizen.  He  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family,  al- 
though bis  father  was  possessed  of  the  rights  of  Eom an  citizenship. 
Tai'sus  was  **  cultivated  city  and  a  prominent  seat  of  Stoic  phi- 
losophy;  yet  Paul's  training  was  exclusively  Jewish*'  A  scrap 
here  or  there  fi*om  a  heathen  author,  which  bad  probably  become 
a  cuiTent  saying,  does  not  indicate  that  be  bikd  read  the  classical 
writers.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  rigid  Pharisee,  and  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  had  a  mfirried  sister,  to  be  trained  in  the  school 
of  Gamaliel  for  the  office  of  rabbi  He  bad  learned  the  trade  of  a 
tent-maker^  on  which  he  depended  for  support  He  was  an  approv- 
ing spectator  of  the  slayhig  of  Stephen,*  and  enlisted  with  fanatical 
industry  in  the  work  of  persecuting  the  disciples.  It  was  while 
engaged  in  this  cruel  business,  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  was  a 
religious  and  meritorious  work,  that,  on  the  road  to  Damascus^  it 
pleased  God  **  to  revesd  his  Son  "  to  him  that  he  "  might  preach 
him  among  the  heathen/'  ^  The  next  three  years  he  spent  in  Arabia,' 
whether  passing  the  time  mostly  in  active  labors,  or  chiefly  in  re- 
tirement, we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  He  returned  to  Damas- 
cus, then  governed  by  tlio  Arabian  king,  Aretas ;  but  the  hostility  of 
the  Jews  compelled  him  to  tly  from  that  city."  Then  followed  (38 
A.D,)  a  visit  of  fourteen  days  to  Peter  at  Jerusalem,  where  Paul  also 
met  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord/  After  a  sojourn  at  Tajrsua  he 
repaired  to  Antioch  (43  a.I).),  at  the  solicitation  of  Barnabas,'  to  lend 
his  help  in  the  work  which  was  going  forward  there  in  connection 
with  the  fast-growing  Gentile  ChurcL  About  this  time  (44  a.d*) 
occurred  the  martyrdom  of  James,  the  brother  of  John,  who  waa 
killed  by  the  order  of  Herod  Agrippa,**"  from  whose  hands  Peter, 
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who  Uad  been  imprisoned  by  him,  was  delivered.  Thenceforward 
Jaiiiea,  the  Lord's  brother — not  oee  of  the  twelve,  but  having  virtu- 
ally the  standing  of  an  Apoatle— takes  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Jerusalem  ChurcL 

The  strength  and  zeal  of  the  Aotioch  Christian  society  are  shown 
in  the  sending  forth  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  Mark,  a  cousin  of 
Barnabas,  for  their  companion  for  a  part  of  the  way,  on 
a  preaching  tour  '  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Kmn  Minor. 
First  they  visited  Cyprus,  where  Sergius  Paulua,  the  pro- 
consul, was  converted.  Thence  they  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oes- 
trus, on  the*  coast  of  PamphyUa,  near  Perga  ;  from  Ferga  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Antioch  inPisidia^  and  from  there  ea.stward  tolcoiiiuni,  :ind 
ns  fur  as  Lystra  and  Derbe  in  Lycaonia*  Iletracin<^  f  heir  steps,  tlicy 
came  back  to  Attalia,  and  sailed  directly  to  Antioch.  A^lierever  the 
missionaries  went  a  commotion  was  excited.  The  hostihty  of  the 
JuvvH  was  stirred  up,  especially  by  the  Apostles'  offer  of  salvation, 
through  the  gospel,  to  the  Gentiles.  In  some  places  the  heathen 
were  persuaded  by  the  Jews  to  join  in  the  assaults  made  on  the 
preachers.  But  numerous  converts  were  won  and  churches  were 
organized.  This  was  the  first  incursion  of  Paul  into  the  domain  of 
heathenism. 

The  third  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem — a  second  visit  had  taken 
place  to  carry  alms  to  the  Judean  brethren  ' — was  an  event  of  mo- 
mentous importance  in  the  development  of  the  Church 
and  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  It  w^as  necessary  that 
the  Antioch  teachers  should  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Apostles  and  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  respecting  the 
heathen  converts  and  their  relation  to  the  Mosaic  law.  That  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  was  to  comprehend  the  Gentiles  was  assumed  on 
all  bauds.  But  the  heathen  converts  were  multiplying.  Meantime 
there  had  been  an  accession  of  members  to  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
among  whom  were  converted  Pharisees,'  who  carried  into  the  Chris- 
tian society  a  stubborn  attachment  to  the  legal  observances.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  promises,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  Jewish  precedence  in  the  Messiah's  kmgdom,  what  was  the 
use  in  being  a  Jew  if  the  heathen  were  to  come  in  without  first 
becoming  IsraeHtes  in  the  manner  ordained  by  the  law  of  Moses  ? 
By  no  definite  teaching  had  Jesus  explained  what  shape  the  new 
kingdom  was  to  take.  He  had  himself  observed,  not  in  a  servile 
spirit,  yet  faithfully,  the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  law.     His 
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persoQal  labors  liad  been  among  **  tbe  lost  sheep  of  the  houae  of 
Iflrfiel."  What  he  floid  of  tbe  apiriiual  nattu-e  of  religion,  of  the 
fo%  of  placing  merit  in  external  rites,  of  himself  as  superior  to  the 
Sabbath  and  the  temple,  of  the  higher  type  of  worship  that  he  had 
come  to  introduce,  of  faith  in  bim  as  the  one  thing  es^ntial,  con- 
tained tbe  seeds  of  the  degtmction  of  tbe  Jewish  ceremonial  Bystem. 
Tbroogh  bis  death  and  his  rising  to  a  heavenly  life  and  a  spiritual 
throne,  its  office  was  fulfilled.  It  was  historically  undermined  ;  but 
it  WHS  left  to  time,  under  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  the  lessons  of  Providencej  to  effect  its  downfall. 

More  resolutely  than  any  other,  Paul  insisted  on  the  free  and 
universal  nature  of  tbe  gospel.  He,  like  tbe  Apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
first  earned  the  good  tiding^  to  his  own  countrymen.  But  whei], 
in  the  places  which  he  visited,  tbey  met  tbe  call  i<i  believe  in  Jesus 
with  a  scornful  rejectioDj  he  turned  to  the  Gentiles,  by  w^hom  the 
gospel  was  welcomed.  Tbe  offer  of  salvation  to  them  was  not  to 
be  loaded  with  the  condition  that  tbey  should  take  on  them  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  and  by  circumcision  enter  within  tbe  fold  of 
Judaism.  Cornelius  and  other  individuals  hail  been  recognized  as 
brethren  without  submission  to  this  rite  ;  but  they  were  few  in 
number,  and  the  circumstances  were  peculiar.  It  was  another 
question  when  whole  communities  were  springing  up,  in  which  the 
cbai*acteristic  rites  w^ere  not  required  to  be  observed.  That  there 
should  be  perplexity  and  hesitation  among  the  Jewish  Christians, 
I  who  hoped  for  the  conversion  of  their  countrj-men  as  a  body,  was 
'natural.     There  were  symptoms  of  a  grave  conflict 

The  threatened  division  was  averted.     Paul  and  Barnabas  hatl 
first  a  private  conference  on  the  subject  with  the  Apostles,*  and 
p*uiMdtb«   *'^®n  ^^t-  ^^^  Jerusalem  Church  as  a  body,*    The  Jeni- 
l^*^"*-  salem  leaders,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  bad  no  fault  to 

find  with  Paul's  teaching.'     When  tbey  saw  what  success  had  at- 
tended him,  they  gave  to  him  and  bis  associate  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  bade  them  God-speed.     Tbe  great  argument  for 
^-catholicity,  be  it  observed,  was  the  same  as  that  which  bad  convinced 
Peter  in  the  affair  of  Cornelius.     It  was  phiiu  that  tbe  Spirit  of 
God  had  followed  the  preaching  of  Paul :  tlie  good  fruits  were 
ipporeni     No  dogmatic  theory  could  stimd  in  the  way  of  such 
[  tmEDBwerable  facta     Tbe  verdict  of  Heaven  had  been  given.    The 
[ Jfeason   then   assigned  for  fellowship  with   Paul   is   a  motive  to 
r«catholicity«  and  a  standing  rebuke  of  naiTowness,  for  all  time.    The 
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demand  of  judaizers  that  Titus,  one  of  Pauls  coinpaoiona,  who  was 
of  Greek  parentage,  sLould  be  circumcised,  the  Apostle  absolutely 
i-efosed  to  comply  witli.  The  case  of  Timotb}^  whose  mother  was 
a  Jewess,  was  different.  In  this  case,  which  occurred  later,  no 
principle  was  at  stake  :  the  rights  of  Gentile  believers  were  not 
involved.  In  the  conference  of  the  Antioch  teachers  with  the  Jeni- 
salem  Church,  Peter — as  might  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  light 
which  lie  had  previously  received— ^poke  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom. James  followed  with  an  approval  of  what  he  had  said,  quot- 
ing in  support  of  Peter's  opinion  a  passage  from  the  prophet 
Amos.  It  was  not  well,  he  added,  to  '*  trouble  "  the  Gentile  con- 
verts. It  w^as  enough  to  enjoin  on  them  abstinence  from  the  flesh 
of  animals  which  hatl  been  sacrificed  to  heathen  gods,  from  blood, 
the  life  of  the  animal,  held  sacred  in  the  Mosaic  system,  from  ani- 
mals slain  with  the  blood  left  in  them,  and  from  foi-nication*  If 
this  moral  offence  does  not  refer  to  incestuous  marriages,  the 
mention  of  it  in  so  brief  a  catalogue  of  things  forbidden  indi- 
catea  how  prevalent  and  how  little  condemned  the  sin  of  impurity 
was  among  the  heathen.  There  was  nothing  in  these  recommenda- 
tions at  variance  wdth  Paul's  ideas^  or  which  be  would  regard  as  an 
abridgment  of  the  freedom  demanded  for  his  converts.  It  is  im- 
probable that  James  would  have  been  satisfied  if  anything  less  had 
been  required.  That  he  ivas  satisfied  Paul  liimself  declares.  The 
reason  assigned  by  James  for  these  restrictions,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment law  was  always  read  in  the  synagogues,  may  signify  that  Jew- 
wh  Clunstians  would  be  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  its  requirements. 
It  is  more  commonly  understood,  however,  to  mean  that  if  the 
Gentile  converts  failed  to  abstain  from  the  obnoxious  practices,  a 
bitter  prejudice  would  be  excited  against  them  among  all  persons 
of  Jewish  birth,  and  a  barrier  to  intercourse  between  the  two 
classes  would  be  erected.  In  writing  to  the  Galatians  and  to  the 
Corinthians,  Paul  makes  no  reference  to  this  decision  at  the  confer- 
ence. Among  the  Galatians  it  w^as  his  right  to  be  an  Apostle  tluifc 
was  disputed,  and  on  this  point  he  does  refer  to  the  feOowship  ac- 
corded to  him  at  Jerusalem.  Among  the  Corinthians,  in  the  dis- 
pute about  the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  neither  Jews  nor 
judaizers  were  concerned.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  Paul  re- 
garded the  act  of  the  conference,  in  itself  considered,  as  applicable 
to  Gentile  churches  which,  at  a  later  time,  he  had  planted  inde* 
pendently.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  an  opposition  on  hia 
part,  at  any  period,  to  its  essential  purport.  Certainly,  while  de- 
fending the  liberty  of  the  Gentiles,  he  was  at  pains  not  to  scan- 
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daUze  the  Jewa  •*  With  the  Jews,*'  he  said,  "I  became  as  a  Jew." 
The  message  of  fraternal  recognition  from  the  Chui^ch  at  Jerusalem 
was  sent  to  the  Gentile  oonverta  in  Syria  and  tlie  neighl^oring 
district  of  Cilicia,  There  was  rejoicing  at  Antioch,  where  belieyerB 
in  Jesus  had  first  been  called  **  Christians." 

The  judaizers  were  quelled  by  the  prevailing  temper  of  toler- 
ance in  the  **  pillar  "  Apostles  and  their  Jewish  Christian  followers. 
Tii«  lada-  But  the  extreme  party  was  far  from  being  extii-pated* 
to^«T^r°  They  continued  to  dog  the  steps  of  Paul,  and  to  foment 
^^t^^i  suspicion  against  him  among  Christians  of  Jewish  ez- 
traction.  They  went  so  far  as  to  deny  his  claim  to  be  an  Apostle, 
as  he  was  not  one  of  the  twelve.  The  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  had  a 
life-long  coniict  to  wage  with  this  busy,  implacable  faction.  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  Jews  who  were  not  converts  to  Clirisfcianity, 
he  was  pursued  with  malignant  hate  as  an  apostate  &om  the  relig- 
ion of  Moses.  Independently  of  the  points  contended  for  by  the 
judaizers,  there  were  questions  really  left  unsettled  by  the  Jerusa- 
lem conference.  Controversy  broke  out  anew  at  AntiocL '  There 
the  Jewish  Christians,  and  with  them  Peter,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
BDJouming  at  Antioch,  sat  down  at  the  agapcs,  or  love-feasts,  with 
their  Gentile  brethren.  Persons  of  influence  from  Jerusalem,  who 
came,  on  what  errand  we  know  not,  from  James,  appear  to  have 
regarded  the  agreement  at  the  conference  as  not  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  this  sort  of  intercourse,  and  objected  to  it ;  so  that  even 
Barnabas  and  Peter  stayed  away  from  these  Christian  gatherings  at 
a  oommoB  table.  This  Tacillation  on  the  part  of  Peter  called  out 
an  indignant  remonstrance  from  Paul.  He  complained,  not  that 
Peter  adopted  a  too  narrow  construction  of  the  Jerusalem  settle- 
ment, but  that  ho  was  now,  merely  out  of  fear,  dep:iiiiog  from  his 
real  conviction,  and  by  thus  changing  his  course  was  in  effect  say- 
ing to  the  Gentile  converts  that  they  ought  to  come  under  the  law. 
From  this  subjection  the  Jerusalem  conference  ho/d  declared  them 

Prom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  ru/kleoumess  was 
the  ideal  which  Paul  kept  in  view.  The  crisis  in  his  religious  life 
jostifladoa  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  appalling  discovery  that  his  conception  of 
^tsitti  righteous  character  was  superficial,  and  that  when  tried 

by  law  he  was  self-condemned.  On  the  legal  path  there 
was  no  deliverance  for  him.  This  could  only  come  by  the  unmer- 
ited bestowal  of  forgiveness  through  Christ     Receiving  Christ  as  a 
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Saviour  in  faith,  lie  was  coDscious  of  being  liftetl  to  the  phine  ol 
filial  commuDion  with  Gotl  The  faith-method  of  salvation  was  in 
absolute  contrast  with  the  law-method.  To  mingle  this  last  with  the 
one  gospel  requirement  to  believe  in  Christ,  was  to  call  in  question 
the  adequacy  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  it  was  equivalent  to 
making  man  partly  Km  own  aavionr.  These  thoughts  Paul  utters, 
with  a  force  that  springs  from  the  deepest  conviction,  in  the  com- 
ments that  he  makes  on  the  controversy  with  Peter.  ^  They  underhe 
hia  epistles,  notably  those  to  the  Galatiaus  and  to  the  Romans,  In 
ihe  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  in  the  later  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  Paul  goes  so  far  in  the  combat  with  judaizera  as  to  call  the 
Mosaic  ordinances  the  **  rudiments,"  or  a  pai't  of  the  rudimentary 
stage  of  religion.  They  were  adapted  to  the  period  of  childhood 
and  were  a  species  of  **  bondage/*  The  disuse  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
among  Jewish  Christiana  would  naturally  follow  as  a  logical  con- 
sequence from  the  relinquishment  of  the  hope  of  converting  the 
Jews  an  a  body.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  held  by 
moat  critics  to  have  been  written  by  a  Pauline  disciple,  aims  to 
persuatle  Jewish  believers  to  give  up  the  old  rites  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  typical  of  realities  by  which  they  have  been  sup- 
planted. 

The  outcome  of  the  interview  of  Paul  with  the  other  Apostles, 
in  connection  with  the  more  public  conference,  waa  an  amicable 
TtwcMwjTof  division  of  labor.  He  was  to  go  to  the  heathen  ;  Peter 
^'■**"''  was  to  go  to  the  Jews.     It  was  not  a  partition  of  terri- 

tory :  it  was  an  efchnographiCi  not  a  geographic,  arrangement. 
Among  his  countrymen,  the  success  of  Peter,  we  are  told,  had  been 
parallel  with  that  of  Paul  beyond  the  Jewish  pale.  But  about  the 
earlier^  as  well  as  the  later,  missionary  career  of  Peter,  we  have 
scanty  information,  for  the  reason  that  Luke,  in  the  Acta,  gives  hia 
principal  attention  to  the  labors  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
Tljis  waa  natural,  considering  that  Luke  was  himself  a  Gentile,  was 
writing  speciaEy  to  instruct  Gentiles,  and  waa  for  a  time  a  personal 
attendant  of  PauL  He  will  describe  how  the  heathen  attained  to 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel  We  find  Peter  writing  an  epistle  from 
Babylon,  where  the  Jews  were  numerous.  He  addresses  the  Gen- 
tile believers  in  Asia  Minor,  calling  them  "  the  Dispersion  "^ the 
Diaspora— the  old,  familiar  designation  of  the  Israelites  residing 
abroad.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  a  long  history  of  travel,  and  exer- 
tion, and  BulTeriiig,  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Jews  was  left 
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UBi'ecorded.  Tbe  traditiou  tliat  Peier  at  last  suflfer^d  martyrdom 
at  Rome,  uoder  Nero,  is  probably  entitled  to  credits  It  is  of  earlier 
origin  than  the  uDfoimded  legends  respecting  his  particular  rela- 
tion to  the  Roman  ChmxL 

Oar  knowledge  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  missionary  life  is  far  from 
being  complete.  We  have  only  a  brief  sketch  of  journeys  and  toils 
that  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  yeai-s.  Large 
spaces  are  passed  oTer  in  silence.  For  example,  in  the 
catalogue  of  Ins  sufferings,  incidentally  given,'  he  refers  to  the  ffict 
that  he  had  been  shipwrecked  three  times,  and  these  disasters  were 
all  prior  to  tbe  sbipwreck  on  the  island  of  Malta  descriljed  by 
Luke."  Shortly  after  the  conference  at  Jerusalem  he  started  on  bis 
second  missionary  torn'.  He  was  accompanied  by  Silas,  and  was 
piuii'*  aeooDd  j<^^^^  hy  Timothy  at  Lysti-a*  He  revisited  his  converts  in 
loiMionuT  Eastern  Asia  Elinor,  founded  churches  in  Galatia  and 
Ma,».  Phrygia,  and  from  Troas,  obedient  to  a  heavenly  sum- 

mons, crossed  over  to  Europe,  Having  planted  at  Pbilippi  a  church 
that  rem aioed  remarkably  devoted  and  loyal  to  him,  he  followed  the 
great  Roman  road  to  Thessalooica,  the  most  important  city  in  Mace- 
donia, Driven  from  there  aDd  from  Berea,  he  proceeded  to  Athens. 
In  that  renowned  and  cultivated  city  he  discoursed  on  Mara  HOI 
to  auditors  eager  for  new  ideas  in  philosophy  and  religion,  and  in 
private  debated  with  Stoics  and  Epicureans.'  At  Corinth,  which 
had  risen  from  its  iniins  and  was  once  more  rich  and  prosperous, 
he  remidned  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  was  there,  probably,  that  he 
wrote  his  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonian  Christians.  After  a  short 
stay  at  Ephesus  he  returned  to  Antioch  by  way  of  Cesarea  and  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  not  long  before  Paul^ — a  second  Alexander,  but  on  a 
pAiii'H fiiirtt  peaceful  expedition —began  his  thiid  great  missionary 
^iaii^^^  journev.  Taking  the  land  route  from  Antioch,  he  trav- 
w  **»»  ersed  Asia  lilinor  to  Epheaus,  a  Nourishing  commercial 

mart,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  There,  with  occa- 
sional absences*  he  made  his  abode  for  upwards  of  two  yeara  From 
EphesuB,  probably,  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The 
malignant  and  partially  successful  efforts  of  jndaizers  to  prevail 
on  his  Galatian  converts,  who  were  of  Celtic  lineage,  to  adopt  the 
Mosaic  ceremonies,  together  with  the  judaizing  assault  on  his  title 
to  be  considered  an  Apostie,  called  out  from  him  the  shariiest 
denuncistion  that  we  have  from  his  pen  of  these  conspirators 
againsi  Christian  liberty.     From  Ephesus  Paul  also  wrote  the  First 
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Epistle  to  the  Corinthiana  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  CorlDthians 
he  probably  wrote  from  PhilippL  Pailies  had  sprung  up  among 
them.  One  party  professed  to  look  to  Paul  as  its  liead  ;  another 
preferred  to  follow  Apollos^  the  eloquent  Alexandrian  convert, 
who  had  been  instructed  by  Aquila  and  Priacilla,  the  friends  of 
Paul ;  a  third  named  themselves  after  Peter,  but  appear  not  to 
have  attacked  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  or  to  have 
preached  to  the  heathen  disciples  the  necessity  of  circumcision  ; 
a  fourth »  **tbe  Christ  pai'ty,"  would  seem  to  have  been  judaizing 
in  ita  character,  and  to  have  proposed  to  confine  their  allegiance 
to  the  original  Apostles  appointed  by  Jesus.  Paul  rebuked  the 
sectarian  spirit,  protested  against  party  names,  and  reminded  the 
Corinthian  believers  that  their  teachers,  one  and  all^  were  only 
servants  of  Christ  and  of  the  flock.  Coming  down  through  Greece, 
he  remained  there  three  months.  There  he  composed  his  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans.  At  Rome  there  was  less  of  judaizing  rancor,  and 
his  tone  is  milder  than  in  writing  to  the  Galatians, 

The  UB tiring  Apostle  now  turned  his  face  towards  Jerusalem. 
He  desired  to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  the  Pentecost  In  order 
to  save  time,  he  sailed  past  Ephesus,  and  at  ItHletus  bade  a  tender 
fareweD  to  the  Ephesian  elders.  He  had  fulfilled  liis  pledge  giv- 
en at  the  conference,  and  he  now  carried  contributions  fi-om  the 
Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem. 
¥et  he  was  not  wholly  without  misgivings  as  to  the  reception  that 
would  be  accorded  to  him  even  by  the  brethren  there,*  From  the 
unbelieving  Jews  he  could  expect  nothing  but  venomous  hostility 
p»ai  mt  Jeru-  ^"*^  outbreakiogs  of  violence.  He  found,  indeed,  that 
■*^™'  the  Jewish  Christians,  gathered  in  great  numbers  at  the 

festival,  had  been  told  by  Jews  and  judEUzers  that  he  was  an  active 
opponent  of  the  legal  observances,  even  when  practised  by  believers 
of  Jewish  birth.  As  at  the  earlier  conference,  James  and  the  elders 
were  cordial  in  their  feeling  and  expressions.  James  looked  on  the 
act  of  the  conference  as  a  settlement  in  I'elation  to  the  Gentile 
converts  everywhere.  His  prudent  device  for  convincing  the  miB- 
informed  and  prejudiced  that  Paul  was  not  waging  a  war  against 
Moses,  f aOed  of  its  full  effect,  owing  to  a  false  rumor  that  Paul  had 
taken  Trophimus,  a  heathen  convert  from  Ephesus,  within  the 
sacred  walls  of  the  temple.  The  Apostle  was  reacued  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Koman  gariison  from  a  mob  of  Jewish  malignante^  was 
held  in  custody  for  two  years  at  Cesarea^  and  was  finally  enabled 
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to  accomplish  a  loDg-clierisbed  mtention  to  go  to  Romej  by  being 
conveyed  there  as  a  prisoner,  he  having  made  an  appeal  to  Cmsar. 
After  being  wi-ecked  on  the  MediterraDean  and  cast  ashore  on  the 
island  of  Malta,  imder  the  circumstances  related  in  Luke's  graphic 
ad  accurate  description  of  the  voyage,'  he  went  on  his  way  in 
safety  to  the  capital.  There  he  was  under  the  surveil* 
lance  of  the  Pnetorian  guard,  but  was  allowed  to  receive 
in  his  own  hired  apartments  those  who  wished  to  see  him.  He 
counted  among  his  converts  some  of  "  CiEsar^a  household,"  Of  the 
circumstances  of  the  forming  of  the  Church  at  Rome  we  have  no 
knowledge.  That  Paul,  neitlier  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  nor 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  written  from  Rome,  makes  men- 
tion of  Peter,  shows  that  the  legend  which  ascribes  its  foundation 
to  him  is  a  fictioa  This  has  been  admitted  even  by  noted  Roman 
Catholic  scholars.  It  is  possible  that  Jews,  conveHed  at  Pentecost, 
or  driven  from  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  the  fii'st  persecution, 
found  their  way  to  the  capital  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Church  thera  It  comprised  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christiana 
Among  them  there  were  judaizing  adversaries,  but  the  body  of  the 
Jewish  behevers  in  the  Roman  Church  regarded  Paul  with  sym- 
]>athy  and  respect  At  Rome,  during  this  period,  were  written  the 
uEpistles  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Colosaians,  to  the  Philippians, 
rand  to  Philemon.  The  Pastoral  Epistles — ^1  and  11.  Timothy  and 
TituB^ — imply  a  release  from  imprison  men  t  In  the  interval  before 
his  second  imprisonment,  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  Macedonia 
and  to  have  twice  visited  Asia  Minor  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  journeyed  as  far  West  as  Spain.  This  second  imprisonment  waa 
DmthidFmai,  brought  to  au  eud  by  his  martyrdom.  He  was  put  to 
tfiorss^o.  death  near  the  close  of  Neros  reign.  Being  a  Roman 
ntizeii«  we  may  assume  that  he  was  beheaded — probably  outside  of 
^  gate,  upon  the  road  leading  to  Ostia.  No  man  living  in  that 
stands  on  so  high  a  plane,  intellectually  and  morally^  as  the 
kpoatle  Paul  No  fact  in  the  histor}'  of  that  period  is  more 
ahlime  than  the  unfaltering  constancy  of  his  faith.  In  how  many 
f  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  w^orld,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  chain 
^m  Antioch  to  Rome,  had  he  planted  churches,  which  were  or- 
ganized, were  in  communication  with  one  another,  and  by  their 
charitable  collections,  if  in  no  other  way,  in  connection  with  the 
Mother  Church  in  Jerusalem  I  An  historian  has  adverted  to  the 
|liB4^  that  shortly  after  **  his  noble  head  feU  under  the  executioner^a 
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sword,"  the  great  temples  of  Borne  and  of  Jerusalem,  the  temple  of 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  the  august  sanctuary  of  the  Boman  people,  and 
^  ^  ^  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion,  were  destroyed  by  fire — as  if 

to  signalize  the  death  of  the  hero  of  the  faith,  who  had 
^  ^'^'  smitten  with  a  fatal  blow  the  stupendous  fabrics  of  Gen* 

tile  and  Jewish  worship. 

As  long  as  Christians  were  confounded  with  the  Jews,  it  was 
only  from  the  Jews,  who  alone  understood  the  difEerence,  that  they 
PeriiecDtion  at  ^^  ^  f^^  pcrsccution.  It  was  natural  that  the  heathen 
fir^t  by  Jews.  ^^  ^^le  outsct  should  look  ou  Christians  as  nothing  more 
than  a  Jewish  party.  It  was  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  that  the 
Christian  preachers  appeared.  They  were  designated  as  "  Jews " 
at  Philippi'  by  those  who  did  not  like  to  lose  the  profits  which  they 
Lad  reaped  through  a  female  divined  The  Proconsul  Gkdlio  would 
not  hear  an  accusation  which  he  naturally  supposed  to  relate  to 
points  of  Jewish  theology.'  At  Ephesus  the  Jews  brought  forward 
Alexander,  one  of  their  own  number,  to  make  it  clear  that  they  had 
no  concern  in  the  new  preaching,  which  exposed  them  to  attack.' 
Generally,  in  the  book  of  Acts»  the  Romans  appear  as  upholders  of 
order,  protecting  the  Apostles  of  the  new  faith  from  the  violence 
of  Jewish  fanatics.  But  this  advantage  was  lost  the  moment 
Christianity  was  distinctly  seen  by  the  Boman  authorities  and  h] 
PerMontton  by  ^®  heathen  populace  to  be  a  religion  separate  from 
the  heathen.  Judaism.  Then  it  no  lon(jer  stood  under  the  shield  that 
was  extended  over  a  national  system  of  worship.  It  was  an  illegal 
religion.  Moreover,  the  attempt  to  make  proselytes,  the  organiza- 
tion of  fraternities,  and  the  holding  of  unlicensed  meetings,  were 
special  offences  against  Boman  law.  The  animosity  of  the  common 
people  was  roused  on  account  of  their  superstitious  devotion  to  the 
old  divinities,  tlieir  idea  that  the  gods  were  incensed  by  the  deseiv 
lion  of  the  heathen  altars  and  hence  inflicted  terrific  calnmiti^s, 
such  as  famine  and  pestilence,  and  their  general  antipathy  to  the 
ways  of  the  Christiana  The  withdrawal  of  these  from  employ- 
ments and  diversions  which  involved  in  some  form  either  a  counte^ 
nance  of  heathen  worship  or  of  some  species  of  immorality,  exposed 
them  to  the  charge  of  being  unsocial  The  absence  of  any  images 
in  their  worship  suggested  the  charge  of  atheism.  The  entire  cru- 
sade of  the  Christians,  peaceful  though  it  was,  against  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  and  their  unrelenting  demand  of  repentance  and  rej 
eration,  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  virulent  oppoaitun^ 
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the  persecution  of  the  Church  by  Roman  rulers  is  concerned,  the 
motive  was  not  reli^oua  zeal  or  intolerauc^.  In  the  first  century 
the  cruelties  of  Nei*o  and  Domitinn  sprung  from  personal  spite  or 
selfish  interest.  Afterwards  the  chief  iucentive  was  political  —  ihe 
desire  to  suppress  a  religion  that  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  law 
and  divisive  in  its  influence.  As  Mommsen  explains,  the  laws  ex- 
cluding the  new  religionj  as  those  excluding  robbery  or  any  other 
crime,  were  always  on  the  statute-book-  To  what  degree  they 
should  be  enforced  was  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  local  tribunals, 
or  on  the  prompting,  whether  it  were  harsh  or  gentle,  of  the  central 
authority  at  Home.  The  same  historian  thinks  that  it  was  made 
the  special  business  of  the  chief  priest  in  each  province  to  see  that 
the  arrangements  for  emperor- worship,  and  other  religious  obliga- 
tions, should  be  canied  out 

The  first  marked  instance  of  heathen  enmity  on  record  was  the 
persecution  iinder  Nero.  It  is  described  by  the  Roman  historian 
Piweciitioci  bj 'I'^c^^^^  *  From  his  account  we  see  that  the  Christians 
ii«ra.  e4  A,j>.  ^ere  then  well  known  as  a  distinct  sect  Nero,  who  was 
justly  detested  for  his  brutal  t^Tanny,  in  order  to  avert  from  him- 
self what  was,  perhaps,  a  groundless  suspicion  of  having  set  Rome 
on  fire,  accused  the  Christians  of  having  kindled  the  flames  which 
had  laid  in  ashes  a  great  pai't  of  the  city-  "A  vast  multitude  were 
convicted,"  writes  Tacitus,  **  not  so  much  on  the  charge  of  makiug 
the  conflagration,  as  of  hating  the  human  race.  And  in  their  deaths 
they  were  made  the  subjects  of  sport,  for  they  were  covered  with 
the  hides  of  wild  beasts,  and  worried  to  death  b}^  dogs,  or  nailed  to 
CFOfises,  or  set  fire  to,  and  when  day  declinetl  were  burned  to  serve 
for  nocturnal  lights.  Nero  liad  oflfered  his  own  gardens  for  this  ex- 
hibition, and,  also,  exhibited  a  game  of  the  circus,  sometimes  ming- 
ling in  the  crowd  in  the  dress  of  a  charioteer,  sometimes  standing 
in  his  chariot"  Tacitus  adds  that  at  last  compassion  was  felt  for 
the  victims  of  Nero's  ferocity,  culpable  though  they  were  deemed 
t4>  be.  As  to  other  cruelties  which  Christians  may  have  suffered  in 
the  provinces  at  about  this  time,  we  have  no  authentic  information. 

The  dread  and  horror  inspired  by  Nero,  the  fact  of  his  death 
by  his  own  hand — ^the  last  of  the  Ctesarean  family— at  the  early 
^  age   of  thirty,  and   of  his   entombment  m   a  prirato 

sepulchre,  engendered  a  rumor  that  he  had  not  really 
periahed.  Among  Christians  it  tt^ok  the  form  that  he  had  retired 
•wjood  the  Euphrotes,  and  would  reappear  in  the  character  of 
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Antichrist,  to  finish  the  destmction  of  Borne,  the  mystic  Babylon, 
an  event  to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  The  appearance  of  a  number  of  pretenders  to  the  name 
and  station  of  the  vanished  emperor,  fostered  this  belief.  Long 
after  all  doubt  respecting  Nero's  death  was  dispelled,  the  idea  that 
he  would  revisit  the  earth,  as  the  detestable  forerunner  of  the 
Lord's  advent,  still  lingered  in  the  Church. 

At  the  time  of  Paul's  death,  the  great  Jewish  war — the  result  of 
which  was  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus — had  already  begun. 
The  Jewish  The  growiug  fanaticism  of  the  Jews  broke  out  against 
war,  M  Aj>.  i^g  Christians,  who  did  not  sympathize  with  their  deter- 
mination to  revolt.  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  put  to  death 
(62  A.D.).  As  to  the  circumstances  of  his  murder  the  traditions  vaiy. 
They  describe  him  as  a  model  of  righteousness,  an  ascetic,  obeying 
the  Nazarite  rule,  and  as  frequentiy  on  his  knees  in  the  temple. 
^^^^^^^^  ^  Not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Apostie  John 
johnuadoth-  transferred  himself  to  Asia  Minor.    He  took  up  his 

en  to  AiIa 

Minor,  abode  at  Ephesus,  where  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age 

^^  and  died  near  the  dose  of  the  century.  Besides  John, 
others  prominent  in  the  Church  joined  in  this  migration.  The 
Apostie  Philip  spent  his  last  days  at  Hieropolis,  in  Phrygia,  where 
he  lived  with  his  daughters.  At  least  two  other  disciples  of  Jesus 
— John,  "  the  Presbyter,"  and  Aristion,  are  known  to  have  lived  in 
this  region.  The  canonical  book  of  Bevelation  was  composed  under 
the  impressions  produced  either  by  the  Neronian  persecution,  or 
by  other  cruelties  of  a  like  character.  Its  authorship  is  ascribed  by 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  John  the  Apostie.  ^ear  the 
close  of  his  life,  "  the  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  "  wrote  the  Gospel 
and  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name.  Among  the  legends  pertain- 
ing to  his  last  years  is  the  story  of  his  courage  and  kindness  in  the 
reclaiming  of  a  robber  whom  he  had  once  baptized.  It  is  related 
that  when  too  old  to  stand  he  was  wont  to  sit  in  a  chair  and  to  re- 
iterate before  the  Christian  flock  the  simple  words,  "  litUe  chil* 
dren,  love  one  another."  Authentic  reminiscences  of  his  benign 
influence,  and  traces  of  his  activity  long  remained  among  the 
churches  and  the  teachers  of  the  gospel  in  the  district  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  centre. 

The  faU  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  a 
Peucf  Jem-  firebrand  thrown  into  it  by  a  soldier  of  Titu%  were  m-: 
S^iooSSlb  ^^^a^-b-^low  to  judaizing,  and  even  to  Jewish  ChriBtitfi'^ 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  rites  of  Jewish  won3 
permitted  in  Jerusalem  after  its  capture  by  Titus.    Itifti 
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after  the  fierce  upriBing  under  Bar-cochab,  a  pretended  Messiah,  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian  (135),  which  was  cnisbed  with  tremendous 
slaughter,  the  old  rites  were  wholly  excluded  from  that  city.  The 
enmity  of  the  bulk  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  ver- 
Pkte  ot  jud*-  diet  uttered  against  them  as  a  nation,  through  appalling 
Sewi^  acts  of  Providence,  extinguished  aU  hope  of  a  triumph 

chrtatianity.  ^|  ^j^^  j^^^y  liiugdom  uuder  Judaic  auspices,  and  with  it 
the  main  Bupport  of  the  Mosaic  rites  as  practised  in  the  Church. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  Church  among  the  Gentiles  conduced  to 
the  same  result  The  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  John  ai-e  as  cath- 
olic in  tlieir  tone  as  are  the  writings  of  Paul.  Judaic  Christianity 
was  a  tiling  outgrown.  The  religion  of  Jesus  had  broken  the  chain 
of  bondage  to  the  Old  Testament  system.  Thenceforward,  such  as 
citing  to  the  obsen'ances  of  the  law  more  mid  more  sink  into  the 
position  of  heretical  parties,  tenacious  of  life,  but  isolated  and  des- 
tined to  extinction. 

Among  the  many  iinfounded  legends  respecting  the  labors  of 
the  Apostles  is  the  tale  that  it  was  determined  by  lot  among  them 
Le^nd>^  of  ^o  what  couutries  tbey  should  go,  and  that  the  Apostles 
th«Apt*tie«.  were  divided  for  this  purpose  into  three  groups.  An- 
cient^ but  untrustworthy,  traditions  represent  Andrew  as  preaching 
in  Soythia,  Thomas  in  Parthia,  and,  according  to  later  accounts,  in 
India,  and  Mark  as  the  founder  of  the  Church  in  Alexandria,  Tho 
ambition  to  trace  national  churches  back  to  the  apostolic  age  ac^ 
countfi  for  the  claim  of  the  Spaniai'ds  that  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  preached  in  Spain,  and  that  his  body  w*aa  transported  to 
that  country  and  was  buried  at  ComposteUa  ;  of  the  French,  that, 
among  othei's,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  Lazarus  planted  the 
gospel  in  their  land ;  of  the  English,  that  Simon  Zelotes,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  and  even  Paul,  labored  in  Britain,  etc.  The  truth  is 
that  the  lives  of  most  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
of  their  death,  are  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity. 

There  was  an  early  tradition,  which  is  not  incredible,  that  the 
Emperor  Domitian  had  ordered  the  descendants  of  David  to  be 
slain  ;  that  the  grandchildren  of  Judas,  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  w^ere  brought  before  him  ;  but  that  finding  that 
they  were  poor,  harmless  rustics,  expecting  no  earthly 
kingdom,  he  dismissed  them  with  contempt.  Toward  the  close  of 
his  reign  Domitian  subjected  the  Christians  at  Rome  to  savage  per- 
secution. His  naturally  morose  and  jealous  temper  was  further 
soured  by  military'  reverses.  He  took  up  the  charge  of  atheism^ 
which  was  beginning  to  be  made  ageuBfit  Christians  as  well  as  Jewa 
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AmoDg  the  converts  who  perished  was  Flavius  Clement,  the  em% 
peror's  cousin.  This  martyr's  wife,  Fhtvia  Domitilla,  was  banished. 
A  cemetery  of  "  Domitilla,"  one  of  the  early  burial-places  of  Chris- 
tians, was  not  unlikely  her  gift  to  her  Christian  brethren.  Other 
Christians  were  put  to  death,  some  were  banished,  and  the  property 
of  others  was  confiscated. 

When  we  take  into  riew  the  results  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  we  see  that  great  things  were  effected.  With  some,  at 
Retuitsof  the  &  time  when  miracle  and  mystery  had  a  peculiar  fasci- 
prMching.  nation,  the  signs  and  wonders  wrought  by  the  Apostles 
had  a  decisive  influence.  Others,  like  the  Ethiopic  proselyte  at 
Ghuza,  saw  how  conformed  to  ancient  prophecies  was  the  death  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross.  ''To  many  whose  burdens  were  heavy,  the 
peace  of  Ood,  which  Christianity  announced,  brought  hope  in  the 
room  of  hopelessness,  strength  where  there  was  weakness,  an  at- 
tractive influence  that  lifted  them  above  all  misgivings  and  diffi- 
culties, even  under  the  scofis  of  philosophera  Intercourse  with 
kindly  Christians  and  glimpses  of  their  quiet  domestic  virtues, 
mingled  as  these  were  with  the  courage  with  which  a  man  like  Paul 
bade  defiance  to  danger,  aroused  the  yearning  for  Ood  which  Christ 
had  implied  would  appear  when  the  disciples  should  let  their  light 
shine  before  men.  The  great  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  the 
powerful  religious  awakening  everywhere  consequent,  produced 
the  most  extraordinary  commotion."  At  Jerusalem,  as  we  have 
seen,  thousands  at  one  time  embraced  the  gospel  At  Antioch,  in 
Pisidia,  almost  the  whole  population  were  drawn  together  to  hear 
Paul  At  Ephesus,  Jewish  and  Oreek  magicians  cast  their  books 
into  the  fire.  Hostile  Jews— -exorcists — used  the  name  of  Jesus 
to  conjure  with.  Silversmiths  who  made  shrines  of  Diana  were 
afraid  that  their  business  would  be  gone.  The  goddess  was  in 
danger  of  being  deserted  by  her  votarie&  The  churches  at  Je- 
rusalem, Antioch,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  Bome  were  vexy  large. 
The  Church  at  Jerusalem  comprised  thousands  of  members.  At 
Bome,  Tacitus  informs  us,  the  Christians  were  a  great  multi- 
tude. The  cry  at  Thessalonica  vras  that  the  Apostles  had  taaeDr 
ed  the  world  upside  down.  Paul  could  say  that  the  goipil  bid 
been  preached  to  every  creature,  and  was  in  all  the 
ing  fruit'  The  Apocalypse  indicates  that  the  number  < 
was  very  great'    If  they  were  generally  from  th' 
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poor  aud  the  suflTeiiug,  this  was  uoi  eniformlj  the  fact  Among 
them  were  persoDB  who  belonged  ta  the  imperial  household.  In 
the  Church  there  were  women  of  wealth  and  social  position,  aa 
Ljdia  in  Philippi,  and  even  Domitilla,  the  kinswoman  of  Domi- 
tian.  There  were  also  men  of  distinction.  '*  Such  were  Sergius 
Faulua,  proconsul  of  Cyprus  ;  PubiiuSi  the  Roman  ruler  in  Malta  ; 
Planus  Clement,  who  had  held  the  office  of  consul  at  Rome ; 
the  Asiarchs,  or  chief  officers  of  Asia,  at  Ephesus ; '  Dionysius, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Areopagus  at  Athens  ;  Erastua,  the 
public  treasurer  at  Corinth  ;  the  centurion  Cornelius,  at  CEesa* 
rea ;  Lnlce,  the  physician,  and  Theophilus,  to  whom  he  addressed 
his  writings  ;  Crispus,  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth  ; 
and,  among  the  Jews,  members  of  the  Sanhedrim^  Pharisees^  aud 
priests." 

The  basis  of  ecclesiastical  organization  was  the  fraternal  equal* 
ity  of  behevers.     **  All  ye  are  brethren."  '     Instead  of  a  sacerdotal 

order  there  was  a  universal  priesthood.'  Jesus  had 
ohttrohonf&D-  spoken  of  "  the  Church,"  in  a  sense  answering  to  the 
***  **  congregation  '*  of  Israel,  a  conception  familiar  to  Old 

Testament  readers.  Of  tliis  Church  he  was  to  be  the  builder. 
Complaints  on  the  part  of  one  disciple  against  another  were  to  be 
carried  to  "the  Church,'*  the  body  of  disciples^  with  the  Apostles  at 
their  head.  His  injunctions  to  the  Apostles  to  superintend  the 
flocky  and  the  rites  of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  supper,  imply 
definite  aasocistion.  The  synagogue  naturally  served  as  a  model 
in  the  organization  of  churches*  They  are  even  called  by  that  name 
in  the  Epistle  of  James.*  This  was  their  character  at  the  outset 
Yet  the  Erst  office  created,  that  of  deacons,  sprung  out  of  the  special 

needs  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  there  being  no  of^ 
•ad  the  iJder- '  fice  just  like  it  in  the  synagogue.   The  organization  of  the 

Gentile  brotherhoods  was  gradual.  In  writing  to  Cor- 
inth, Paul  does  not  distinctly  refer  to  officers  as  existing  there  ;  yet 
he  speaks  of  those  called  of  God  to  help  and  to  govern.*  At  fii'st 
the  deacons  had  it  for  tlieir  busineaa  to  see  to  the  poor,  Luke  gives 
no  acoount  of  the  institution  of  the  eldership,  perhaps  becauae  this 
flame  office  was  a  well-known  feature  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  In 
the  Church,  as  in  the  synagogue,  the  elders  or  presbyters  were  equal 
in  rank,  although  one  of  the  '*  rulers  of  the  synagogue  "  among  th# 


'  Acts  xi^  31.  «  MaU.  xxilL  8. 

*  Jaa«i  iL  2  (Beriaed  Version). 
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Jews  may  have  sometimes  acted  as  president  of  the  board.  In  the 
Qeutile  churches,  the  presbyters  are  also  called  "bishops^"  the 
translation  of  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  overseers."  The  two  words 
are  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  same  officers  indiscrim- 
inately. The  word  bishoT^^  or  *'  overseer,"  was  familiar  in  this  sense 
to  readers  of  the  Old  Tw»stament  in  the  Septuagint  version.  Both 
terms,  **  presbyter  "  and  "  bishop,"  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  to  designate  officers  of  municipal  and  of 
private  corporations.  What  influence  was  exerted  from  this  use  of 
the  terms,  and  from  the  Oentile  example  of  similar  offices,  remains 
to  be  determined.  The  work  of  the  council  of  elders  in  all  the 
churches  was  primarily  to  superintend  religious  worship,  and  in 
part  to  watch  over  the  temporal  well-being  of  the  brotherhood. 
They  were  first  chosen  "  to  rule,"  not  to  teach  ;  yet  the  ability  to 
teach  was  soon  deemed  an  important  qualification,  and  became  both 
an  essential  and  a  leading  function  of  the  office.* 

The  capacity  to  hold  office,  or  to  minister  in  whatever  way  to 
the  spiritual  upbuilding  of  the  Church,  was  regarded  as  a  gift  of 
the  Spirit — a  charisma.  Of  course,  the  designation  to 
how  ap.  these  varied  ministries  accorded  with  the  natural  talents 
*^*°*****  and  aptitudes  of  the  individuals  thus  selected  and  em* 
powered  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  far  as  spiritual  quickening  and 
iustruction  were  concerned,  they  comprised  the  gift  of  tongues^  a 
form  of  ecstatic,  unintelligible  utterance,  which  those  possessed  of  a 
gift  of  interpretation  explained ;  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  of  fervent 
speech,  which  deeply  moved  the  auditors,  whether  believers  already, 
or  heathen  who  came  into  the  meetings ;  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits, 
or  of  judging  whether  the  addresses  made  came  from  a  true  and 
divine  source ;  and  the  gift  of  teaching,  or  of  discoursing  in  a  more 
quiet  and  connected  style.  Those  perceived  to  be  endowed  with 
this  last  gift  were  recognized  as  "teachers,"  and  formed  a  dass 
called  by  this  name.  "  Evangelists  "  were  missionaries,  deputies  of 
the  Apostles,  selected  by  them  to  assist  in  their  missionary  work. 
Timothy,  Titus,  Silas,  and  others  belonged  to  this  clasa  The 
elders  and  deacons  in  the  several  churches  were  chosen  by  the  body 
The  churches  of  disciplcs.  There  was  but  ouc  Organization  vdthin  the 
ErlSSlileo-  ^°^i*s  o^  *  ^w°-  The  church  "  in  the  house "  of  this 
tion.  or  that  individual  was  simply  a  religious  meeting  held 

there  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  term  "  church"  being  used  jn 
its  ordinary  sense  of  "assembly."    The  connection  of  the  ohiurabi 

»  Hell.  xiii.  7,  17,  24  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2;  2  Tim.  a  21 
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was  not  organic.  They  were  boimd  together  only  by  ties  of  sym- 
pathy, save  that  they  ackDowleged  in  common  the  euperyision  of 
tiie  Apostles,  To  the  AposUoB  had  b«en  giTen  the  power  of  the 
keys  and  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  that  is,  the  authority 
to  exercise  Christian  discipline,  and  a  legislative  or  judicial  func- 
tion in  connection  with  the  planting  of  the  gospeL  Yet  at  Corinth 
it  is  the  Church  as  a  body,  acting  under  the  monition  of  the  Apos- 
tle, that  excommunicates  an  unworthy  member/  Iniuential  in 
promoting  mutual  knowledge  and  a  spirit  of  union  among  the 
scattered  Christian  societies,  were  the  journeys  of  the  Apostles, 
especially  of  Paul,  their  letters^  which  were  sometimes  sent  from 
one  church  to  another,'  the  joui'neys  of  apostolic  helpers  and  of 
other  Christians^  almsgiving,  and  the  liberal  exerciBe  of  hospitality. 


CHAFTEK  m- 


CHRISTIAN  LIFE  :   CHEISTIAN  WORSHIP  :  GHRIBTIAN  TEA0HIN6. 


AoooRBtKo  to  the  picture  given  ue  by  Luke  of  the  Church  at  Je- 
rusalem, it  wEis  at  the  beginning  like  a  family.  Yet  the  surrender 
Tifc»  Church  *t  ^f  goods  into  the  coinmoB  treasury  was  purely  voluntary. 
►iII^Ti,    It  was  neither  universal  on  the  part  of  the  members  nor 

toe  comsDon  ^ 

xn%Buxy,  'was  it  a  permanent  custom/  It  was  a  part  of  the  first 
rmt pouring  of  brotherly  love  among  the  followers  of  the  risen  Jesus* 
(mlilean  disciples  who  remained  at  Jerusalem  may  have  sold  their 
[>osse8flions  at  home  and  oftered  the  proceeds  as  a  gift  to  the 
brotherhood.  Such  a  practice  could  not  continue.  The  Church 
was  not  to  supplant,  but  to  Banctify,  natural  relations,  such  as  give 
rise  to  individual  ownership  and  underlie  the  family  and  the  state. 
Vet  this  example  of  giving  up  private  property,  coupled  with  the 
going  forth  of  the  Apostles  without  wallet  or  gold  or  silver,  had 
great  effect  in  after  ages,  when  the  desire  sprung  up  for  a  literal 
ituitation  of  the  Jlrst  disciples. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  worship  at  the  stated  hours 
lu  the  temple,  the  disciples  met  daily  in  groups  at  private  houses. 
In  these  meetings  they  sat  at  the  table  together,  and  par- 

,i ;  ihe  took  of  a  common  meal,  the  agape,  or  love-feast     At  the 

dose  of  this  repast,  whoever  presided  handed  round  the 

bread  and  wine,  as  Jesus  had  done  at  the  Last  Supper.     This  was 

the  primitive  form  of  the  sacrament     As  time  went  on,  the  Jewish 

*  I  CW.  r.  a^,  »  Col.  IT.  16,  *  Acts  v.  4;  ri,  1  ,  xii   12. 
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Clirisiiaiid  nmBifesled  a  Bt€adfaat  Bpirit  in  euduriiig  persecutiou, 
wbicb  is  prtiised  by  the  Apostle  Paul '  A  spirit  of  forgiveness,  whicli 
WEis  uot  a  Dative  quality  of  bheii-  I'ace,  a  spirit  that  appeared  iii  the 
dying  intercesaioD  of  Htepheu,  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  jospeL 
The  Master  on  the  cross  Lad  prajed  for  his  enemies.     In 

Gbaivetnr  of 

Uioaeniiie  the  (xentile  chnrchea  the  contrast  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  world  about  them  was  of  necessity  more 
marked.  They  had  more  to  cast  off,  for  the  heathen  religious  system 
mingled  itself,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  very  many  of  the  occupa- 
tions and  amusements  of  lifa  The  striking  reformation  of  morals 
among  the  heathen  converts  is  brought  to  our  notice  in  various  pas- 
sages of  the  apostolic  epistles.*  Especially  w^as  this  change  remaik- 
able  in  respect  to  chastity  ;  for  licentiousness  was  a  prevailing  vice 
of  heathen  society.  Bomestic  purity  took  the  place  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence, and  of  that  laxness  of  the  marriage  tie  which  made 
divorces  an  every-day  occurrence.  Woman  was  raised  to  be  a  com- 
panion of  man,  instead  of  an  instrument  of  Ins  passions  and  a  victim 
of  his  tyranny.  The  Gentile  converts  had  their  peculiai*  faults 
The  appetites  were  not  at  once  stripped  of  their  power.'  Christian 
principle  might  give  way  in  the  conflict  with  the  seductions  of  sense. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  fondness  for  speculation,  and  with  it  a  pride 
of  intellect  and  an  arrogant  feeling  toward  those  inferior  in  talents, 
were  Greek  vices  that  occasionally  reasserted  themselves  within 
the  Christian  fold/  Women  in  some  of  the  churches  manifested  a 
love  of  finery  and  of  display/  and  at  Corinth,  with  their  newly 
gained  sense  of  equality,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and 
reserve  prescribed  by  ancient  sentiment,'  Disorders  arose  there 
which,  had  they  been  allowed  to  spread,  instead  of  being  checked 
as  they  were  by  the  energetic  renaonatrances  of  Paul,  would  have 
brought  the  Christian  societies  into  disrepute  and  have  broken 
them  up.  Paul  bad  occasion  to  discourage,  as  unchristian  and 
scandalous,  litigation  before  the  heathen  tribunals,  and  to  recom- 
mend in  such  cases  arbitration  within  the  Church,  or  even  the 
patient  endurance  of  wrong.  The  pow^erf ul  reaction  against  world- 
linesB,  and  the  deep  corruption  of  morals,  engendered  in  some  an 
ascetic  spirit  At  Corinth  there  appear  to  have  been  two  parties 
on  the  subject  of  marriage — one  that  insisted  on  it,  and  another 
that  abjui'ed  it  altogether.    Here  Paul  took  a  middle  groun^^  ^x- 


'  1  Tbess.  li  14  «q.  *  Epk  iv.  17  sq.;  v.  8  ;  1  (^.  vi  9-11. 

»l  Cor.  V.  1  sq;  Tit.  i.  10-14. 

*  Epp.  to  the  CoriiithiaiiB  ;  Rom.  xiy.  1  gq.  '  1  Tim.  ii  9 ;  I  t 

•  1  Uor.  xi.  S-17 ;  Jtiv.  U  ;  1  Tim,  ii.  II,  12. 
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pressmg  his  personal  preference  for  the  immarried  state/  Tbe 
counsel  that  he  gave  was  baaed  on  "  the  present  distress/'  which 
made  it  expedient  for  every  one  to  remain  as  he  was.  It  is  remai^k- 
abla  that  as  regards  this  counsel,  which  is  founded  apparently  on 
TiwdTy  the  expected  nearness  of  the  Lord^s  AdyeDt,  or  Parousia, 
•otiiortty.  ^jjg  Apostle  disclaims  the  authority  of  inspiration.  It  is 
given  as  a  private  judgment  of  his  own.  The  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate  was  asserted  by  Jesus  and  by  the  Apostles,'  They  af- 
firmed the  divine  origin  of  government  and  the  binding  force  of 
human  law  whenever  it  did  not  clash  with  the  commandments  of 
God.  Paul  availed  himself  of  his  privileges  as  a  lioman  citizen/ 
Prayers  were  offered  up  for  rulers  who  were  inflicting  cruel  per- 
fiecution.  Kevertheless,  injunctions  to  abstain  from  teaching  the 
gospel,  and  commands  to  pay  religious  honors  to  the  emperor, 
were  disobeyed,  A  higher  law,  an  authority  exalted  above  that  ol 
the  state,  was  thua  recognized/  In  this  promulgation  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  lay  the  germs  of  civil  liberty.  The  ancient  theory  of 
the  omnipotence  of  the  state  was  now  withstood^  not  by  a  single 
philosopher  like  Socrates,  but  by  a  multitude,  most  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  humbler  social  class. 

Wherever  Christianity  went,  slavery  existed.  Slavery  was  not 
forbidden  by  the  Christian  teachera  Slaves  and  their  masters  were 
Chrtrtiaixny  found  together  in  the  same  churches,  Tbe  ethics  of  the 
»iidiiftT«j.  gogpel  as  regards  civil  and  social  relations,  it  took  time 
fully  to  develop.  It  was  enough  for  the  Apostles  to  exhort  masters 
to  be  juat  and  kind/  and  6er\'ants  to  be  obedient  and  patient 
Paul  even  counselled  the  slave  who  might  be  free  to  decline  the 
boon/  He  sent  back  Oneaimus,  as  a  brother  beloved,  yet  to  become 
once  more  subject  to  Philemon.  In  the  fellowship  with  Christ,  on 
that  plane,  there  was  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  an  equality  before 
a  common  Lord  and  Judge/  At  his  table  and  at  the  love-feaat 
master  and  slave  sat  aide  by  side.  It  was  left  for  the  genius  of 
Christianity  to  sweep  away  barriers  and  to  level  inequalities  by  a 
process  not  the  less  effective  because  it  was  indirect 

With  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  the  reign  of  love 


» I  Cor.  vlL  1-7 ;  dso,  yv.  26,  31-<35. 

» Mmlt.  jorii.  21  ;  llatn.  jtiii.  I  sq  ;  TH.  iiL  1. 

'  Acta  xvi  37  ;  xxv.  11.  *  Act!  v.  29. 

•  Cot  iv.  1  ;  ct  1  Tim  t   18. 

*  Eph.  vl.  5  sq  ;  Col  iiL  22 ;  1  TitiL  vL  1 ;  Tilut  ii  0 ;  1  Fit  U.  IB  ;  1  Gok 
Hi.  21 ;  Kp,  to  Philemon- 
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on  earth  began.  Kindness  and  charity  to  the  poor,  Jesus  had  incul- 
cated by  precept  and  example.  The  diaoonate  was  instituted  for 
chrirtiMi  tiieir  sake,  and  in  some  of  the  churches  was  committed 
tharitj.  ^  women  as  well  as  to  men.*  It  belonged,  however,  to 
the  elders  to  dispense  the  charities  of  the  Church ;  the  deacons  and 
deaconesses  rendered  them  aid  in  this  work.  Widows  and  orphans 
were  specially  cared  for.  A  class  of  widows  are  spoken  of  as 
** enrolled."'  They  were  wholly  supported  by  the  Church,  and 
rendered  special  services,  although  they  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  "  order  "  of  widows  which  grew  up  in  the  second  centuiy. 
Industry  and  frugality  are  enjoined  in  order  that  the  Christian  may 
have  the  means  of  helping  the  needy.  Church  members  are  urged 
by  Paul  to  set  aside  on  every  Sunday  what  they  can  spare  for  the 
poor.*  A  selfish,  niggardly  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  rich  is  de- 
nounced by  James.  ^  The  love-feasts,  where  the  provisions  were 
furnished  by  the  disciples,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  more  pros- 
perous to  make  liberal  contributions  for  the  sustenance  of  poorer 
brethren. 

The  Jewish  Christians  at  first  frequented  the  synagogues. 
They  continued  to  observe  the  festivals  appointed  in  the  law,  and 
Worship :  the  ^^7  ^J  degrees  connected  with  them  Christian  ideas  and 
tZi'^to?'**"  ^^^  They  kept  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday,  according  to 
Lord's  day.  ^^  Mosaic  commaudmcnt.  But^  side  by  side  with  this 
observance,  there  grew  up  the  custom  of  meeting  for  Christian 
worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resur- 
rection. We  find  a  few  references  to  meetings  on  that  day  among 
Gentile  Christiana  In  the  Apocalypse  it  is  designated  as  the  Lord's 
day.^  In  these  apparently  spontaneous  gatherings  of  the  first 
Christians,  beginning  with  the  meeting  of  the  eleven  Apostles  in 
the  upper  chamber,  we  discern  the  first  steps  in  the  rise  of  an 
institution  that  was  to  supersede  the  weekly  observance  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  commemorate  the  world's  redemption,  as  that 
had  been  a  memorial  of  its  creation.  We  have  no  distinct  mention 
of  any  yearly  festivals  among  the  Gentile  Christians.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  in  some  churches — for  example,  in  Asia 
Minor  —  where  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  were  mingled,  the 
Passover  continued  to  be  kept,  but  transformed  itself  into  a  com- 
memoration of  the  closing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Lord. 

The  meetings  of  Christians  were  held  at  first  in  private  i 

»  Rom.  xvi.  1,  12.  « 1  Tim.  v.  9  ;  ot  ver.  11. 

^  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  '  Jas.  it  16  ;  V.  1  aO' 

*  Mark  xvi.  14  ;  John  xx.  19,  26  ;  Acts  xx.  7 ;  1  CkMr.  ) 
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Aquila  and  Priscillfl,  being  tent-miikers,  had  need  of  a  lai^ge  roonu 
We  find  that  both  at  Coiinth  and  at  Borne  they  provided  a  place 
of  assembly  in  their  house.  At  Epbesits,  Panl  held  meetings  in  the 
"school  of  Tyrannus,"  which  was  no  doubt  hired  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  either  a  schooldionse  for  the  teaching  of  philosophy,  or 
one  of  the  numerous  builtiiugs  bearing  the  name  of  mhola,  which 
were  used  for  a  meeting-place  by  religious  associations  among  the 
heathen. 

Woi-ship  in  the  apostolic  age  was  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
devout  feeling*     The  order  of  worship  was  a  free" copy  of  the  syna- 
gogue  service.    Selections  from  the  Old  Testament  were  read.    Ex- 
position of   Scripture  and   spontaneous  speaking  foEowed.     If  a 
>OT6etot         letter  fi*om  an  Apostle  had  arrivedi  it  was  read  to  the 
►  wonihjp.         assembly.*     Prayer  was  in  part  the  function  of  the 
"*  leader  in  the  service,  and  in  part  sprung  from  the  free,  momen- 
tary impulse  of  the  worshippers  present     No  douht  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  repeated,  and  it  may  be  that  benedictions  and  short 
forms  of  devotion  were  transferred  from  the  synagogue  service ; 
but  there  are  no  traces  of  a  definite  Htui^gy,     The  hymns  were, 
some  of  them,  sung  by  individuals,  and  some  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly.*    Most  of  them  were  from  the  Psalter,  but  there  were 
Christian  hymns,  fmgments  of  which  are  found  in   the  epistles/ 
The  ordinary  mode  of  baptism  was  by  immersion*     Whether  in 
this  rite  the  pouring  of  water  on  the  head  was  some- 
"^^        times  practised  then,  as  it  certainly  was  subsequently, 
ifl  an  open  question.     The  first  distinct  reference  to  baptism  by 
aflFdaion  is  in  the  early  i^-riting  caBed  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,"  written  perhaps  about  120,  Where  the  direction  is  given, 
^in  case  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  water,  to  pour  water  on  the 
[bead  thrice*     The  baptism  of  infanta  is  neither  explicitly  required 
[nor  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament,    Whether  this  early  practice 
\  CftQ  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Apostles  themselves,  is  a  point  on 
which  the  evidence  is  not  so  decisive  as  to  produce  a  settled  opin- 
ion among  scholars.     When  Ireneeus  wrote  (about  180),  it  was  an 
established  custom  ;  but  he  is  the  first  author  whose  recognition  of 
it  can  with  certainty  be  inferred.     A  ground  for  it  was  found  in 
the  words  spoken  by  Jesus  to  little  children,^  and  in  the  idea  of 
Paul  that  the  offspring  of  a  believing  parent  are  **holy/'  or  within 
the  pale  of  God*s  people.^    The  connection  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
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with  the  loTd-leaats  appears  to  have  coDtinued  through  the  apoi^ 
toHc  period. 

The  one  article  of  faith  at  the  outset  was  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
siah. Whoever  acknowledged  him  in  this  chanicter  was  baptized. 
ijoctria*!  But,  after  his  death  and  resurrection,  the  ancient  prophecj 
*~**^*  of  a  suffering  Messiah ,  and  the  recollected  teaching  of 
Jesus,  disclosed  the  meaning  of  these  events.  Enlightened  by  the 
Spirit,  the  Apostles  saw  in  his  death  the  ground  of  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation.  The  belief  in  his  divine  ©onship  appears  in  the 
first  three  gospel Sj  most  evidentlj  in  the  predicates  applied  to  him 
as  judge  of  the  world.  By  Paul  and  John,  his  pre- existence  and 
divinity  are  explicitly  taught.  .  The  early  Church,  conscious  that 
revelation  had  reached  its  climax,  or  that  the  **lsat  times'*  had 
come,  looked  and  jeamed  for  the  speedy  return  of  the  Lord  for 
the  consummation  of  his  kingdom.  But  in  the  mystery  that 
s  TbaM.  y.  shrouded  the  subject,  the  Apostle  Paul  did  not  allow 
'  **!•  this  hope  and   expectation  to  alarm   and   confuse  the 

churches  under  his  c^re.  Types  of  doctrinal  teaching  were  un- 
folded by  the  Apostles^  in  which  the  same  gospel  was  presented  from 
P^juL  different  points  of  view — by  Paul  in  a  more  dialectic 

method,  and  with  predominant  reference  to  the  relation 
^^^-  of  gospel  to  law ;  by  Jolm,  from  the  intuitions  of  the 

disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  who  found  in  love  a  clew  to  the 
solution  of  all  problems.  Yet  the  same  pre-eminence  of  love  is 
depicted  in  rhythmical  periods  by  Paul  in  one  of  his  most  impres- 
sive passages  ;  ■  and  in  Paul  a  deep  mystical  vein  blends  with  the 
dialectic  spirit  James  is  concerned  to  guard  against  the  substitu- 
tion of  theoretical  soundness  of  doctrine  for  the  practical  perform- 
ance of  duties. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  intention  of  the  Apostles  and  their  helpers 
to  create  a  permanent  literature,  nor  did  they  foresee  that  their 
_  writings,  which  were  called  into  being  by  special  wants 

The  New  T«-  _       ^  ,  ,j  ,  *       ,  .».^  *     ,    .     , 

and  emergencies,  often  by  an  inability  to  visit  m  person 
the  churches  which  they  addressed,  would  be  compiled 
into  a  volume  and  stjind  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  on  a  level  with 
"the  law  and  the  prophets."  For  a  considerable  time  the  words 
and  works  of  Jesus  were  orally  related  by  the  Apostles,  and  by  other 
witnesses*  to  their  converts.  As  the  Apostles  for  a  number  of  years 
spent  much  time  together  at  Jerusalem,  this  oral  teaching  would 
naturally  tend  to  assume  a  stereotyped  form.  This  fact  of  an  oral 
tr&dition  preceding  written  narratives  must  be  taken  into  account 
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iu  explaining  the  cliaracterietics  of  the  first  three  gospels.  How 
far  these  are  dependent  on  one  another  is  a  problem  which  critical 
analysis  has  not  yet  fully  determined.  That  they  existed  in  their 
present  compass  at  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
by  Titus,  in  the  yeai*  70 — the  first  two,  at  least,  prior  to  that  event 
—is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  record  of  the  last  discourse  of 
J3SUS,  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  so  closely  associated  with 
tijat  catastrophe.  That  the  second  Oospel  is  an  independent  com* 
position  of  Mark,  who  wrote  what  he  had  heard  from  Peter ;  that 
the  first  Gospel  is  to  such  an  extent  the  production  of  Matthew^ 
that  it  could  properly  bear  his  name ;  that  the  third  Gospel  ema- 
nates from  a  GentOe  Christian^  who  was  for  a  while  a  companion  of 
Paul  on  his  journeys,  are  well-established  conclusions.  Whatever 
difficulties  attend  the  supposition  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  writ- 
ten by  John,  they  are  outweighed  by  the  peiplexities  that  arise  in 
attributing  it  to  any  other  origin.  The  book  of  Acts  was  composed 
by  Luke  after  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  We  shall  not  be  far  out 
of  the  way  in  assuming  a.d,  80  as  the  date  of  this  book.  Of  the 
General  or  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Epistle  of  James^  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  is  probably  the  earliest,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  of  all  the 
New  Testament  writings.  It  was  not  improbably  written  as  early 
as  A.D.  50.  The  doubts  that  existed  to  some  extent  in  the  ancient 
Church  as  to  the  origin  of  Second  Peter  and  of  Jude,  did  not  extend 
to  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  must  have  been  indited  before 
A.D.  67.  The  Second  and  Third  of  John,  like  the  Gospel  by  the 
same  author,  are  among  the  latest  of  the  New  Testament  docu- 
ments. Of  the  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  Colossi  an  s,  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  and  Philemon  were  written,  as  we  have  already  said, 
during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Eome.  Between  the  first  and  a 
second  imprisonment  is  the  probable  place  of  First  Timothy  and 
Titus,  while  Second  Timothy  appears  to  have  been  composed  dur* 
iug  the  second  season  of  captivity^  and  to  have  been  the  last  product 
of  the  aged  Apostle's  pen. '  The  question  about  the  authorship  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was  debated  in  ancient  times, 
•till  occasions  diversity  of  opinion.  The  prevailing  judgment  is 
adverse  to  the  Pauline  authorship.  Luther  is  one  of  those  who 
have  ascribed  it  to  the  eloquent  Alexandrian,  ApoUos.  Many  have 
attributed  this  writing  to  Barnabas.  Tliat  it  was  composed  while 
Jerusalem  was  still  standing,  is  plain.  Its  design  was  to  dissuade 
Jewish  ChrisUanfl  from  being  betrayed  by  their  fondness  for  the 
Did  rites  into  a  desertion  of  the  Christian  faith.     It  exhibits  the 
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typical  character  of  these  rites.  The  Apocalypse,  at  about  the  same 
time,  foretold  things  shortly  "  to  come  to  pass  " — the  downfall  of 
Jewish  and  heathen  ecdesiasticism,  the  &11  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
prostration  of  the  pagan  dominion  of  Bom&  On  Bome,  designated 
as  Babylon,  "  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus," '  the  heaviest  penalties  are  to  falL 
Beyond  these  events  in  the  near  future,  the  author,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  lifts  the  veil  on  the  final  scenes 
of  triumph  and  of  judgment. 
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THE  8PREAB  OF  THE  GOSPEL  :  ROMAN  PEESECtTTIONS. 


MiBsioiiART  eflToi^t  in  this  period  was  mainly  directed  to  the  con- 
version of  the  heflthen.  On  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  Hadrian's 
colony  of  JElia  Capit^^lina  was  planted  ;  so  that  even 
•ctmvioviof  there  the  Church,  in  its  character  and  raodes  of  worship, 
*'"  was  a  Gentile  community.  Christianity  was  early  carried 
to  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  small  state  of  Osrhene,  in  Mesopota- 
mia. After  the  middle  of  the  second  century^  the  Church  at  Edessa 
was  sufficiently  flourishing  to  count  among  ita  memhers  the  king, 
Abgar  Bar  Mann,  At  about  this  time  the  gospel  was  preached  in 
Persia,  Media,  Parthia,  and  Bactria.  We  have  notices  of  churches 
in  Arabia  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century.  They  were  visit- 
ed several  times  by  Origen,  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Church 
teacher  (185-254),  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  a  mission- 
ary, Theophilufl,  of  Diu,  found  churches  in  India.  In  Egypt, 
Christianity  made  great  progress,  especially  at  Alexandria,  whence 
it  spread  to  Cyi*ene  and  other  neighboring  places.  In  upper 
Eg}^t»  where  the  Coptic  language  and  the  superstition  of  the 
people  were  obstacles  in  its  path,  Christianity  had,  nevertheless, 
gained  a  foothold  as  early  as  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. At  this  time  the  gospel  had  been  planted  in  proconsular 
Ifaica,  being  conveyed  thither  from  Rome,  and  there  was  a  flour- 
Dg  church  at  Carthage.  In  Gaul,  where  the  Druid icai  system, 
ith  its  priesthood  and  sacrificial  worship,  was  the  religion  of  the 
^Celtic  population,  several  churches  were  founded  from  Asia  Minor. 
At  Lyons  aqd  Yieune  there  were  strong  churches  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eecond  century.     At  this  time  Irenseus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
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speaks  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  (Germany,  west  of  the 
Rhine^  and  TertuUian,  the  North  African  presbyter,  speaks  of  Ohris- 
tianity  in  Britain.  The  fathers  in  the  second  century 
nsMot'chri*-  describe  in  glowing  terms,  and  not  without  rhetorical 
tianity.  exaggeration,  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Gospel.  The 
number  of  convei*ts  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  must  have  been  yery 
large.  Otherwise  we  cannot  account  for  the  enthusiastic  language 
of  Justin  Martyr  respecting  the  multitude  of  professing  Christians. 
Tertullian  writes  in  a  similar  strain.  IrensBus  refers  to  Barbarians 
who  have  believed  without  having  a  knowledge  of  letters,  through 
oral  teaching  merely. 

From  the  accession  of  Vespasian  (69-79),  the  first  of  the  Flavian 
emperors,  the  Church  had  been  left  at  peace  for  almost  thirty 
TmjMi  and  y©ars.  The  cruelties  of  Domitian  (81-96)  have  been 
th«Antoninea.  related  ou  a  previous  page.  Nerva  (96-98),  who  suc- 
ceeded this  tyrant,  was  a  mild  prince.  He  reversed  in  all  points  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor.  With  Trajan  (98-117)  there  began  a 
new  era  in  the  administration  of  the  world's  government.  A  re- 
gard for  the  public  wel&tre  took  the  place  of  the  personal  passions 
and  the  irresponsible  despotism  of  the  preceding  period.  Trajan 
was  equally  eminent  in  camp  and  in  council.  Sagacious,  just, 
good-tempered,  simple  in  his  ways,  taking  pleasure  in  the  company 
of  men  like  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny,  he  might  be  expected 
to  be  averse  to  severe  measures  against  his  Christian  subjects. 
But  he  was  a  conservative,  with  a  will  to  uphold  the  old  Roman 
system  of  public  order,  and  to  strengthen  the  empire  against  dis- 
integrating forces  within,  as  well  as  against  enemies  on  its  borders. 
Of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Church,  at  least  in  certain  places,  we 
have  an  interesting  proof  in  the  correspondence  of  Trajan  with 
Pliny,  who  was  propraetor  in  Bithynia.  These  letters,  moreover, 
bring  us  to  a  landmark  in  the  record  of  Boman  persecutions. 
Pliny,  writing  in  111,  represents  that  in  that  region  many  of  both 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  rank  were  accused  of  being  Chris- 
tians. This  **  superstition,"  as  he  calls  Christianity,  had  diffused 
itself  in  country  places  as  well  as  in  citiea  The  temples  of  the 
heathen  gods  had  been  almost  forsaken.  Victims  for  sacrifice  had 
found  few  purchasers.  He  desired  special  instruction  as  to  tha 
method  of  dealing  with  this  sect  that  had  grown  to  be  so  ] 
ous.  In  reply,  Trajan  decides  that  they  are  to  be  let  alone^  ^ 
they  are  prosecuted  by  an  accuser  who  gives  his 
victed,  in  case  they  refuse  to  supplicate  the  godi^ 
p*inished.    This  response  of  Trajan  is 
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epoch  in  the  coniUct  of  the  gospel  with  the  Roman  state,  as  mark- 
ing the  date  wlieu  ChristiaDitj  waa  expressly  made  an  illegal  re- 
ligion. No  new  statute,  however,  was  issued  by  Trajan,  There 
waa  simply  an  injunction  to  enforce  existing  law.  Bui  the  atti- 
tude of  the  state,  as  thus  defined  in  relation  to  the  Christian  faith, 
was  atlhered  to,  with  interrals  of  lenity  and  indulgence,  from  that 
time.  According  to  the  more  common  beUef  respecting  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  it  was  during  this  reign, 
in  110,  that  he,  more  than  willing  to  lay  do^vn  his  life  for  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  was  transported  to  Rome^  and  perished  as  a  martyr  in 
ihe  ftm  phi  theatre.  Hadrian  (117-138)  was  versatile  and  cultivated, 
fond  of  literature  and  art,  a  vigorous  ruler  who  spent  the  larger 
portion  of  his  reigti  in  travelling  through  the  provinces,  personally 
attending  to  their  condition  and  wants.  His  temper  was  moo<ly, 
and  in  his  last  days  cruel.  He  built  costly  temples  and  was  a  strict 
adherent  of  the  old  religion.  Yet,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  a 
proconsid  in  Atsia  Minor,  he  said,  in  siibstantM  accordance  with  the 
mandate  of  Trajan,  that  mere  petitions  and  outcries  of  the  popu- 
lace, demanding  the  death  of  the  Christians,  were  not  to  b©  heeded. 
There  must  be  a  responsible  complainant,  and  a  trial  and  convic- 
tion in  the  usual  way.  False  accusers  were  to  be  punished.  Under 
Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180),  Christians  suffered  both  from  popular 
fury  and  from  the  government.  The  virtuous  emperors  were  the 
most  resolute  in  the  attempt  to  keep  out  religious  innovation.  This 
wiae  and  philosophic  ruler  finds  in  the  bearing  of  Christian  martyrs 
only  signs  of  obstinacy,  and  their  exultation  appetirs  to  him,  as  it 
naturally  might  to  a  Stoic,  a  "  tragic  show.**  In  this  reign,  risings 
of  the  populace  against  the  Christians  were  frequent  These  were 
occasioned  by  the  terrible  calamities  which  the  empire  suffered. 
There  was  not  only  warfare  without  cessation ;  there  were  earth- 
quakea  and  inundations.  Famine  and  pestilence  swept  away  mul- 
titudea  of  men.  In  16G,  there  was  a  plague,  from  the  destructive 
eflfecia  of  which,  Niebuhj*  tells  us  that  the  empire  never  recovered* 
i>Mib  uf  Tliese  sufferings  were  all  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
m^nnflor  Christians  and  their  alleged  impiety.  There  was  perse- 
jQrtiA  (iw)  cution  in  Asia  Minor.  One  of  the  martyrs  waa  the  ven* 
erable  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  John 
the  Apostle.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  Easter  festival, 
when  the  heathen  were  having  their  races  and  other  games  in  the 
preannc^  of  the  proconsul,  Titus  Quadratus.  The  aged  saint  was  ar- 
M«led  by  soldiers  in  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  where 
b€  had  taken  refuge.     He  declined  to  avail  Mmself  of  another  oppor- 
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timity  to  escape.     When  he  was  required  to  curse  OhriBt,  he  an- 

Bwered  :  "  Six  and  eighty  years  have  I  served  him,  aod  he  has  done 
me  nothing  but  good  ;  and  how  could  I  curse  him,  my  Lord  and  my 
Saviour !  "  Refusing  to  renounce  the  faith,  he  was  burned  to  death. 
Juatin^ — Justin  Martyr,  as  he  ia  generally  styled— whose  writings 
present  us  with  very  valuable  information  concerning  the  Church 
of  hia  time,  was  put  to  death  at  Rome,  The  Gullic  chui"chea  of 
Lyons  and  Yienne  suffered  most  The  details  of  their  persecution 
are  given  in  a  letter  from  them  to  the  churches  of  AsiaMinor* 
Slanderous  charges  of  incest  and  of  other  abominationa  practised  in 
their  meetings,  were  propagated  and  believed.  Such  rumors  were 
common  in  the  case  of  Christians  and  of  other  sects  whose  assem- 
blies were  private.  The  severity  of  the  tortures,  endured  without 
flinching,  even  by  young  maidens,  at  the  hands  of  heathen  magis- 
trates, almost  surpasses  behef.  The  story  of  the  torments  borne  by 
Ponticns,  a  youtli  of  sixteen,  and  by  Blandina,  a  female  slave,  are 
of  this  character.  Tortures  prolonged  from  morning  until  night 
could  only  elicit  from  this  delicate  maiden  the  exclamation  :  ''  I  am 
A  Christian  ;  among  us  no  evil  is  done."  Pdthinus,  the  aged  biBhop, 
who  was  past  hia  ninetieth  yeai*,  ivaa  brutally  treated,  and  after  two 
days  expired  in  prison.  The  tale  of  an  alleged  miracle  of  a  shower 
of  rain,  falling  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  **  the  thundering  legion," 
a  Christian  body  of  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  m 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  fabulous.  An  interval  of  rest  for  the  Church 
followed.  The  cruel  Commodus  (180-192),  the  ignoble  son  of  a 
noble  father,  was  indifferent  to  religious  divisions  and  rivalries. 
From  the  death  of  Commodus  to  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  a 
period  of  ninety-two  years,  the  emperors  were  appointed  and  de- 
posed at  the  pleasure  of  the  soldiers.  Their  treatment  of  Chris- 
tianity  depended  on  their  personal  character  and  on  the  degree  of 
Tb»  "  noidiar  their  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  Roman  system 
•mperort."  ^f  puhhc  order.  It  was  not  until  Decius  that  a  general 
persecution  was  undertaken.  The  closing  part  of  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  (193-211)  witnessed  a  reversal  of  the  mild  pohcy 
which  had  marked  the  preceding  years.  There  was  persecution, 
especiaOy  in  North  Africa,  where,  among  the  martyrs,  were  two 
women,  Perpetna  and  Felicitas,  who  evinced  beyond  most  others 
the  power  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  the  former,  as  she  said, 
"  the  dungeon  became  a  palace/*  Sh*>  did  not  yield  to  the  pathetic 
entreaties  of  her  aged  fathc  '  ^ 
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terest  they  felt  in  OrieDtal  religious  systems^  contributed  to  the 
security  of  Christian  worsbippers.  This  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Bav&ge  and  profligate  Elagabalus  (218-222),  and  the  more  noble 
and  devout  Alexander  Severus  (222-235.)  Under  Maximinus,  the 
Tliracian  (2E5-238),  the  fury  of  the  heathen  populace,  which  was 
stimulated  by  governors  who  were  hostile  to  Christian ity,  was  al- 
lowed to  vent  itself  without  check.  Eiirthquakes  in  Cappadocia 
and  PontuB,  and  signal  calamities  elsewhere,  excited  their  super- 
stitioua  rage,  which  displayed  itself  in  the  slaughter  of  Christiana,  to 
whose  **  impiety  "  these  Judgments  were  always  attributed-  Under 
the  next  two  reigns,  that  of  Gordian  (238-241),  and  that  of  Philip, 
the  Arabian  (244-249),  Christians  were  not  molested  by  their 
rulera  Their  numbers  had  so  multiphed  that  Origen  for  the  first 
time  expresses  the  belief,  which  Christian  teachers  before  him  had 
not  ventured  to  entertain,  that  the  gospel,  by  its  inherent  power, 
and  without  help  of  miracle,  would  supplant  the  religion  of  the 
heathen.  The  prosperity  and  the  bright  prospects  of  the  Church 
rekindled  the  hostility  of  its  opposers.  The  Emperor  Deciua,  a 
DaeiiM*  Fannonian  by  birth,  set  out  to  restore  the  unity  and 

**•"**•  vigor  of  the  empire.  He  was  beet  on  bringing  back  the 
virtue  and  order  of  a  former  day,  and  deemed  a  revival  of  the 
policy  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  the  best  means  to  that  end* 
Kesolved  to  extirpate  Christianity,  Decius  adopted  a  systematic 
method  for  attaining  his  object.  All  Christians,  within  a  given 
time,  were  to  appear  before  a  magistrate,  abjure  their  religion,  and 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Rome.  Many  remained  steadfast. 
Not  a  few  gave  way  to  terror,  and  either  joined  in  some  way  in 
heathen  worship,  or  procured  false  certificates  that  they  had  done 
80.  Fortunately  for  the  Church,  the  reign  of  Decius  was  short 
Under  Gallus  (251-253),  pestilence,  spreading  over  the  empire,  and 
the  occurrence  of  drought  and  famine  in  various  provinces,  once 
more  stirred  up  the  wrath  of  the  heathen.  An  imperial  edict  was 
sent  forth  requiring  all  Boman  subjects  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
Among  the  martyrs  were  two  Boman  bishops,  Cornelius  and  Lu- 
cius. The  work  left  unfinished  by  Decius  was  taken  up  by  Valerian 
(253-260),  whose  decrees  against  the  Church  were  skilfully  framed. 
They  included  special  enactments  against  all  Christians  of  rank  and 
distinction.  In  this  persecution  Cyprian,  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Carthage,  was  put  to  death,  and  also  the  Roman  bishop  Sixtus  and 
four  deacona  of  his  church.  In  the  case  of  Cyprian,  the  courtesy 
of  the  Boman  officials  and  the  external  decorum  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, on  which  Gibbon  dilates,  only  enhance  the  horror  of  such 
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a  deed  performed  under  the  sanotions  and  forms  of  law.  Ghd« 
lienus  (260-268),  the  son  of  Valerian,  reTersed  his  father's  policy, 
restored  exiled  bishops  to  their  places,  and  granted  to  Christians  a 
practical  toleration.  Now,  for  about  forty  years,  the  Church  en- 
joyed an  almost  imbroken  rest  Then  the  last  and  most  formidable 
of  all  the  persecutions,  not  excepting  the  persecution  of  Dedus^ 
Diooieuan,  broke  oui  Dioclctiau,  a  man  of  great  talents  as  a  states- 
^^'^~^^'  man,  associated  with  him  Maximianus  as  co-regent,  and 
appointed  two  more  Ccesars^  each  to  rule  an  extensive  district  of 
the  empire.  One  of  these  was  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  other 
was  Galerius,  who  married  Diocletian's  daughter.  Instigated  by 
Galerius,  and  stimulated  by  the  old  Boman  conservative  feeling, 
Diocletian,  in  303,  determined  to  exterminate  the  Christian  religion 
and  to  reinstate  the  ancient  system  of  worship.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  a  series  of  edicts,  each  more  rigorous  than  the  preceding, 
were  deliberately  framed  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
The  Boman  prisons  were  soon  filled  with  bishops  and  other  clergy. 
After  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  the  influence  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  who  presided  over  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  had  used 
his  power  to  protect  Christians,  became  more  potent.  But  the  new 
CsBsar,  Maximinus,  and  Gklerius  kept  up  their  savage  proceedings. 
At  length,  in  311,  Gulerius  utterly  changed  his  course  and  pro- 
claimed tolei*atioD.  In  313,  Constantine,  now  the  sole  ruler  of  the 
West,  in  connection  with  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  Licinius, 
issued,  at  Milan,  an  edict  of  full  toleration  for  both  religions. 

During  the  succession  of  persecutions  which  came  to  an  end  on 
the  accession  of  Constantine  to  supreme  power  and  his  adoption  of 
Behavior  of  ^^^  Christian  faith,  there  were  very  many  who  submitted 
und2l5?r"  ^  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death.  Not  a  few,  espe- 
ieoation.  cially  after  long  seasons  of  quiet,  lacked  the  courage  to 
face  the  terror,  and  saved  their  lives  at  the  cost  of  their  Christian 
fidelity.  To  offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods,  to  procure  from  the 
heathen  false  testimonies  to  the  effect  that  they  had  renounced  Chris- 
tianity, or  to  give  up  copies  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  demand  of 
the  magistrates,  excluded  those  guilty  of  these  offences  from  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  As  to  the  total  number  of  martyrs  in  the  first 
three  centuries,  it  was  doubtless  over-estimated  by  the  Church 
fathers,  but  it  has  been  underrated  by  Gibbon,  who  draws  a  larger 
inference  than  is  warranted  from  a  passage  in  Origen.  Gibbon, 
moreover,  fails  to  take  into  account  the  multitude  of  instances 
where  tortures  were  inflicted  that  resulted,  not  at  once,  jet  < 
ally,  in  death.     It  was  the  heroic  age  in  the  history  of  the  0 
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when,  witb  no  aid  from  an  arm  of  flesh,  the  whole  might  of  tli« 
Bomaii  empire  was  victoriously  encountered  by  the  unarmed  and 
unresisting  adherents  of  the  Christiaii  faith.  Imperial  Bome^  the 
.  contjueror  of  the  world,  was  herself  overcome  by  the  bands  of 
I  OhriBtiaQ  disciples,  whose  meek  but  dauntless  courage  was  more 
I    than  a  match  for  all  her  power, 

■  fir* 


CHAPTER  n. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  CHURCH, 
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We  have  now  to  consider  the  organization  of  the  churche§. 
Among  the  special  topics  are  the  rise  of  episcopacy,  the  incoming 
of  the  sacerdotal  idea  of  the  ministry^  the  growth  of  the  hierar- 
chical system  until  the  close  of  this  period. 

In  the  New  Testciment,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  classes  of 
officers  in  each  church,  called^  respectively^  elders  or  bishops,  and 
deacons.  After  we  ci-oss  the  limit  of  the  first  ct  iitury 
we  tind  that  with  each  board  of  elders  there  is  a  person 
to  whom  the  name  of  ''  bishop  *'  is  specially  applied,  although,  for 
a  long  time,  he  is  likewise  often  called  a  presbyter.  In  other  words, 
in  the  room  of  a  twofold,  we  have  a  threefold,  mioiatry.  The  period 
that  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  about  the 
midtUe  of  t  he  secoud  century  is  obscure.  For  tEis  interval  our  means 
of  information  are  scanty.  Much  of  the  early  Chrtsthm  literature 
has  perished.  There  is  a  list  of  authors  who  are  known  only  through 
fragments  preserved  in  later  writers.  Hence  there  are  many  ques- 
tions about  which  we  are  left,  more  or  less,  in  the  dark.  This 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  episcopate,  as  a  distinct 
office  from  the  presbyterate,  is  one  of  them.  To  Tim- 
othy, Titus,  and  other  evangelists  there  was  committed 
a  certain  superintendence  of  churches.  But  they  discharged  a 
special  mission,  and  if  it  may  be  called  a  **  movable  episco- 
pate,'* it  ifl  not  thus  described  in  Scripture,  and  was  quite  distinct 
from  the  localized  episcopate  with  which  we  have  to  do.  It  is 
probable,  to  quote  the  language  of  Bishop  Lightfoot,  **  that  the 
solution  suggested  by  the  history  of  the  word  *  bishop,'  and  its 
tranafer  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  office,  is  the  true  solution, 
and  that  the  episcopate  was  created  out  of  the  presbytery  ;  "  **  that 
this  creation  was  not  so  much  an  isolated  act  as  a  progressive 
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development,  not  advancing  everywhere  at  a  uniform  rate«  but  ex- 
hibiting at  one  and  the  same  time  different  stages  of  growth  in 
different  charches."  Poljoarp  is  designated  as  bishop  bj  Irensaos^ 
who  knew  him.  Bui  Poljcarp,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  at 
Philippi,  makes  no  mention  of  a  bishop  there  in  distinction  from 
presbytera  The  Corinthians  had  no  bishop  when  Clement^  in  the 
year  96,  wrote  to  them  his  epistle.  If  the  office  hod  existed  there,  the 
character  and  purpose  of  his  epistle  would  have  led  him  to  make 
mention  of  it  In  promoting  the  rise  of  the  episcopate,  the  example 
of  the  presidency  exercised  by  James  at  Jerusalem  would  have  its 
effect  in  Syria.  An  early  tradition  ascribes  a  special  agency  in  this 
matter  to  the  Apostle  John,  who  is  said  to  have  appointed  bishops 
in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Irenaeus  tells  us  that  Polycarp  was 
appointed  by  apostles.  It  was  in  these  Syrian  and  Asian  churches 
that  the  episcopate  appears  to  have  first  taken  root  Personal  emi- 
nence, derived  it  might  be,  as  in  the  case  of  Polycarp,  John's  dis- 
ciple, and  of  Clement  of  Bome,  a  pupil  of  Paul,  from  an  intimate 
relation  to  an  apostle,  or  from  some  other  source  of  special  esteem, 
would  tend  to  give  precedence  to  particular  individuals,  and  to  ele- 
vate them  above  their  associate  presbyters.  It  accords  with  experi- 
ence that  a  presidency  should  arise  in  a  body  of  peers  such  as  the 
elders  of  a  church  were.  The  Greek  term  for  bishop,  which  had 
been  used  to  designate  presbyters,  was  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
Septuagint,  where  it  denotes  an  overseer.  The  same  term,  it  would 
appear,  was  sometimes  employed  to  designate  an  analogous  office 
in  heathen  societies,  both  voluntary  and  mimicipaL  The  rise  of 
sects  and  heresies,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  stricter  disci- 
pline and  for  united  action,  would  favor  the  rise  of  the  episcopate. 
The  bishop  acquired  importance,  also,  as  the  steward  of  the  chari- 
table funds  of  the  church.  He  was  the  superintendent  of  the  dea- 
cons in  their  work.  This  financial  responsibility  had  something  to 
do  with  the  building  up  of  the  office.    But  reminiscences  of  the 

primitive  parity  of  ministers  long  continued.    Jerome^ 
pttrity  of        the  great  scholar  of  the  fourth  century,  as  an  illustntioa 

of  this  fact,  adverts  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  Ohuxeh  of 
Alexandria.     ''With  Uie  ancients,"  he  says,  '' presbyters  ware  Um 
same  as  bishops  ;  but  gradually  all  the  responsibilitj  w 
to  a  single  person,  that  the  thickets  of  heresies  mighi  |M^ 
out.'*    The  subjection  of  presbyters  he  designatei  **' 
of  the  churches."    Down  to  near  the  middle  of  i 
Jerome  says,  when  a  bishop  died  at  Almnmchj 
ters  placed  one  of  their  own  number  in  Hm 


this  vraa  done  witliout  any  siibseqiietii  ordiaation  is  implietl  m  liia 
statement,  and  is  afiirmed  by  later  authorities. 

New  light  has  been  throw-n  ou  the  early  constitution  of  the 
Chxirch  by  an  ancient  writing,  lately  discovered,  the  **  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles/*  It  was  composed,  it  would  appear,  very 
early  in  the  second  century.  Two  classes  of  permanent  officers  of 
^  the  local  church  are  referred  to — bishops  and  deacons, 

th«  Tweiire  Nothing  is  said  of  a  marked  distinction  of  rank  between 
them.  A  high  importance  is  attributed  to  *' apostles," 
who  were  traveDing  evangelists  supported  by  the  alms  of  the 
churches,  and  to  **  prophets  "  and  **  teachers,"  who  were  also  itiner- 
ants, but  might  settle  in  a  particulai*  place.  These  three  classes 
are  the  prominent  guides  in  matters  relating  to  doctrine.  The 
office  of  bishops  and  deacons  is  primarily  administrative  ;  but 
they,  too,  perform  this  work  of  prophets  and  teachers.  Later, 
there  was  a  gradual  displacement  of  the  three  classes  of  spiritual 
guides,  whose  call  to  their  work  depended  on  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
and  who  were  tied  to  no  particular  flock.  The  bishops,  the  perma- 
nent officers  of  the  local  church,  in  the  main  absorbed  their  func- 
tions, and,  while  retaining  their  local  relation,  each  to  his  own 
jurisdiction,  were  considered  as  standing  in  a  general  relation  to 
the  entire  Churck  The  episcopal  office  thus  assumed  an^altered 
aspect  and  an  increased  dignity. 

The  change  to  which  we  have  just  adverted  was  one  element  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  churches.  It  was  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  *'  catholic  "  Christianity.  As  we  pass  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  advance  to  its  close,  we  disoem  the  means  by 
which  this  important  irausformation  was  effected.  The  motive 
leading  to  it  was  the  peril  in  which  the  churches  were  involved  by 
Gnostic  errors^  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter.  To 
ci*ect  safeguards  agminst  the  corruption  of  the  faith  was  an  impulse 
strongly,  even  when  unconsciousl}',  operative.  One  of  these  pro- 
tective agencies  was  the  general  adoption  of  a  "rule  of  f^th" 
as  a  touchstone  for  the  detection  of  heresy.  Another  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  canon  of  New  Testament  Scriptures,  A  third  was  an 
increased  authority  of  bishops,  and  the  position  ascribed  to  them 
of  successors  of  the  apostles.  Along  with  these  means  of  union, 
the  change  in  worship,  by  which  the  Lonrs  Supper  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  mystery,  from  which  the  presence  of  all,  save 
conitniiaicants,  was  excluded,  desei-ves  to  be  mentioned.  Moi^eover, 
n  more  definite  theology  was  called  into  being  as  au  antidote  to 
heretical  novelties.    In  this  complex  progress  toward  **  catholic  " 
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organization,  the  particular  feature  on  which  we  are  now  comment 
ing,  relates  to  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  clergy. 

More  important  than  mere  alterations  in  gOTcmment  and  disci- 
pline was  the  introduction  and  spread  of  the  idea  that  the  ministry 
are  possessed  of  the  attributes  of  a  priesthood.  It  was  an  idea 
that  borrowed  support  from  the  old  Jewish  economy  to  which  the 
Biwof  noer-  Christian  system  was  imagined  to  be  analogou&  Its 
doteiimi.  flpgj.  auggestion  may  have  come  from  the  example  of  the 
heathen  priesthood.  This  conception,  once  adopted,  had  the 
effect  to  exalt  the  clergy,  especially  bishops,  in  the  popular  estima- 
tion, and  to  separate  the  ministry,  as  a  higher  order,  from  the 
"laity."  Episcopacy  at  the  outset  was  a  govemmenial  arrange- 
ment. The  sacerdotal  theory  does  not  make  its  appearance  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Tertullian  is  the  first  author  by 
whom  it  is  suggested,  and  even  he  does  not  make  an  earnest  mat- 
ter of  ii  It  is  evidently  with  him  nothing  more  than  a  passing 
thought  In  other  places  he  asserts  emphatically  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers.  "  From  his  writings,"  says  Hamack,  "  one 
must  infer  that  before  a.d.  200  the  term  priest  was  not  in  use  to 
designate  the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  Carthage."  The  same  thing 
is  asserted  by  Bishop  Lightfooi  The  prerogatives  of  the  episco- 
Fnnotioa  of  P^  officc  werc  gradually  acquired.  In  the  ordination  of 
biahopc  presbyters  it  is  probable  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
acted  together.  It  is  probable  that  the  bishop  might,  in  certain 
cases,  act  alone.  The  question  whether  presbyters  could  act 
alone,  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy.  There  are  instances  on 
record  where  such  ordination  was  disallowed,  but  earlier  it  may 
have  been  permitted.  In  the  Western  Church,  confirmation  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  became  separated  from  baptism.  As  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  with  the  advance  of  the  sacerdotal 
theory,  confirmation  became  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  bishop. 
In  the  East,  this  change  did  not  take  place.  Infant  baptism,  infant 
confirmation,  and  infant  communion  were  associated  together. 
The  right  to  confirm  remained  with  the  presbyters. 

Clement  of  Home  tells  us  that  the  apostles  set  over  the  churches 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  provided  that  their  places  should  be 
The  cbcice  of  filled  by  other  worthy  men  to  be  appointed  by  Hbem 
tou^SicStr*"  the  concurrence  of  the  Church.    The  design  is 
"^^^  sented  to  be  to  prevent  disorder  by  keeping  Vft 

broken  succession  of  officers.     This  idea  of  sucoesiiai 
in  municipal  administration  and  in  private  corpi 
nseus  and  Tertullian,  the  chain  of  Bishops^-liidE 
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nambrr  of 
offloers. 


come  to  be  the  guarantee  of  the  tranamissioii  of  genuine  apoatolic 
teaching  iu  the  churches  There  is  even  a  *Vgift  of  truth"— a 
charisnia — qualifying  them  for  the  service.  Earlier,  we  find  in  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  that  it  is  not  the  bishops,  but  the  presbyters, 
who  are  the  successors  of  the  apostles  ;  and  later,  in  the  school  of 
Cyprian,  when  the  sacerdotal  idea  has  taken  root,  this  new  ele- 
ment modifies  the  theoiy  of  euccession.  The  privilege  of  propos- 
ing names  for  election  caused  the  clergy  to  exercise  more  and 
more  agency  in  the  choice  of  their  euccessora,  until  nothing  was 
left  to  the  people  but  the  expression  of  approval.  The  bishop 
was  chosen  by  the  neighboring  bishops,  together  with  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  particular  church  over  which  he  was  to  preside. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Christians  and  the  advance 
of  clerical  powers,  the  number  of  offices  increased.  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  mention  is  made  of  a  class 
of  subdeacons.  Still  earlier  there  is  a  notice  of  lectors 
or  readers.  There  was  a  body  of  singers  ;  a  company  of 
door-keepers,  who  sometimes  formed  a  separate  order  ;  a  body  of 
acolytes,  who  were  attendants  of  the  bishop  ;  and  a  class  of  exor- 
cists^ whose  function  it  was  to  repeat  formulas  of  abjuration  for 
the  expulsion  of  evil  spirita  All  these  were  loosely  reckoned 
among  the  clergy,  and  contributed  to  raise  the  importance  of  the 
higher  ofiicers  among  them. 

The  clergy  were  supported  partly  by  collections  and  gifts  of  the 
congregation.  But  they  pui-sued  the  customar}'  employmeuts  of 
OccufMtioDt  society^ — tiBed  the  grouuti  kept  shop,  worked  at  trades, 
(rfuiedengj.  \^q[^  (jiYil  officefl,  eto.  Cypriim  protests  against  a  Jong 
absence  of  the  clergy  on  errands  of  business,  and  against  the  ac- 
ceptance  by  them  of  civil  offices,  which  would  take  up  their  time. 
Several  centuries  elapsed  before  trade  was  forbidden  to  the  clergy, 
first  in  the  West,  and  later  in  the  East,  Even  then  they  were  ex- 
pected to  learn  some  handicraft 

No  one  was  allowed  to  become  a  clergyman  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  Church  discipline.  In  the  ancient  Church,  as  among 
QBaJHortioM  ^^  contemporary  heathen,  there  w^as  a  feeling  averse  to 
dftkaciaij.  eecond  marriagea  A  second  marriage  was  a  bai-  to 
entering  the  Christian  ministry.  In  the  East»  marriages  before 
receiving  baptism  were  not  counted  as  a  part  of  this  disqualifica- 
tion. No  one  who  had  married  a  widow,  court esan*  slave,  or  mistress 
could  be  ordained  ;  but  at  what  date  this  rule  was  adopted  we  can- 
not determine. 

The  connection  of  churches  with  one  another  was  partly  infor 
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The  hierarchical  tendency  led  to  the  elevation  to  a  still  highei 
poaition  of  the  bishops  of  a  few  principal  cities,  which  were, 
moreoTer,  regarded  as  having  been  sents  of  the  apostles  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense.  The  desigoation  **  archbishop,"  first  applied  to  all 
metropolitans,  came  at  length  to  be  a  title  of  these  metropolitans 
of  the  first  rank.  They  were  also,  eventually,  styled  primates  or 
patriarchs.  They  were,  in  this  period,  the  bishops  of  Antioch^ 
Alexandria,  and,  especially,  Eome.  The  political  division  of  the 
empire  into  dioceses,  when  it  was  made,  served  to  deEne  the  boun- 

tdaries  of  the  larger  hiemrchical  districts. 

The  dignity  of  metropolitans  was  enhanced  through  sjrnods,  in 
which  they  were  the  presiding  officers.  Synods,  analogous  to  what 
was  familiar  in  Greek  political  affairs,  began  to  be  held  in  the  sec- 
ond century*  Their  acts  were  called  canons,  and  were  considered 
to  be  binding  on  those  who  took  part  in  them.  The  synods  were 
held  to  be  guided  in  their  deliberations  by  the  Holy  Ghost  From 
them  the  lay  element  was  gradually  excluded. 

The  Church  stood  forth,  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
as  a  distinct  body.  It  claimed  to  be,  in  opposition  to  heretical 
Thm  "Crntno-  ^^^  Bchismatical  parties,  the  "  Catliolic  "  Church.  Mem- 
Uc"  Church,  bership  in  this  one  visible  Church  was  believed  to  be 
necessary  to  salvation.  Within  the  Church,  and  not  beyond  it,  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  his  abode.  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  secured 
and  cemented  by  the  episcopate — by  the  bishops,  viewed  as  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostlea  The  episcopate,  like  the  apoatolate,  in 
which  Peter  was  the  centre  of  unity,  was  a  unit     This  idea  is  de- 

rveloped  and  insisted  on  by  Cyprian,  who  was  involved  in  hard  con- 

'  tests  with  dissenting  sects. 

The  conception  of  the  visible  Church  as  one  body,  together 
with  the  exaggerated  notion  of  Peter's  precedence  among  the  apos- 
tles, created  a  silent  demand  for  a  continuance  of  this 
oftbecburch  primacy.  Where  should  this  be  found — where  could 
"""'  the  central  point  of  episcopal  authority  be  discovered — 
save  at  the  capital  of  the  world,  in  the  Church  which,  as  men  were 
coming  to  believe,  Peter  had  founded,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
the  first  pastor  ?  This  relation  of  Peter  to  the  Church  of  Home  is 
first  alleged  not  earlier  than  about  170.  It  was  a  representa- 
tion which  easily  found  credence.  The  association  of  Peter  and 
Paul  with  Rome  made  the  Churcli  tlaere  fi,n  apostolic  see  of  the 
loftiest  rank  The  exalted  political  importance  of  Rome,  and  its 
transcendent  fame  among  cities,  lent  an  unequalled  dignity  to  its 
^biahop^     The  Roman  Church  was  one  of  the  largest ;  it  included 
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persons  of  rank ;  it  had  been  active  in  founding  many  oihei 
ehurobes ;  its  gifts  had  flowed  out  to  needy  brethren  in  many 
places ;  it  was  the  first  to  feel  tiie  cruel  hand  of  persecution,  and 
often  the  first  to  make  known  to  the  churches  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger ;  its  officers  stood  in  the  most  exposed  place,  and  not  unfre- 
quentiy  perished  as  martyrs.  All  these  influences  conspired  to  di- 
rect the  eyes  of  Christians  to  Bome  as  the  foremost  of  the  seats  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  IrensBus,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  gives 
the  highest  place  to  the  Boman  Church  as  a  reliable  guardian  of 
the  traditions  of  apostolic  teaching.  Even  Clement,  the  first  writer 
after  the  aposties,  speaking  for  the  church  of  Bome,  chides  the 
Corinthian  church  in  a  tone  of  almost  imperious  admonition.  The 
distinction  of  Bome,  however,  in  the  age  of  Irenseus,  and  even  in 
the  age  of  Cyprian,  was  that  of  a  guardian,  not  an  expounder,  of 
apostolic  teaching.  No  right  of  dictation  or  control,  no  infallibility 
in  interpreting  the  Oospel,  were  conceded  to  ii  And  the  sort  of 
superiority  attributed  to  the  Boman  bishop  was  accorded  much 
more  in  the  West  than  in  the  East 

Excommunication  was  the  first  step  in  Church  discipline.  It 
was  a  custom  that  had  existed  among  the  Jews  in  the  case  of  here- 
Ohoroh  diMd.  tics  and  wrong-doer&  Excommunicated  Christians,  who 
^"""'  showed  signs  of  contrition,  formed  a  class  of  "peni- 

tents." They  had  a  special  seat  in  the  meetings  for  worship,  and 
had  to  go  through  a  course  of  public  humiliation,  the  duration  and 
severity  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  clergy.  This  was  the  ori- 
gin of  penance,  and  formed  the  "  satisfaction  "  rendered  by  the  re- 
penting 6fifender.  Yet  inward  compunction  was  always  exacted  and 
implied,  and  absolution  was  granted  on  the  condition  of  its  pres- 
ence. The  bishop  and  other  clergy  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of 
a  penitent  thus  restored,  and  admitted  him  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

A  distinction  was  made  between  venial  and  mortal  sins.  The^e 
last  were  held  to  forfeit  the  grace  bestowed  in  baptism.  A  wide- 
spread and  long-continued  difiference  of  opinion  arose  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  persons  cut  off,  as  being  guilfy  of  mortal  sin,  from 
the  fellowship  of  the  Church — for  example,  those  who  had  given 
way  to  terror,  and  renounced  the  faith — should,  on  the  profession  of 
repentance,  be  taken  back  to  its  communion.  Schisms  weoa  po* 
casioned  by  this  warm  dispute  ;  but  the  more  lenient  pariy,  m  i 
whole,  maintained  its  ascendency.  Such  were  the  achiflms  ol] 
cissimus,  in  opposition  to  Cyprian,  in  North  A&ioa ;  <rf  "^ 
in  Bome  ;  and  the  schism  of  Meletius,  which  was  of  m 
Egypt 
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Montmnos, 
c  160  AD. 


The  ecclesiafitical  spirit  gained  an  increasing  predominance  over 
the  free,  prophetic  element  This  weis  gradually  superseded  by  the 
more  regular  forms  of  official  guidance.  The  teachings  and  pre- 
scriptions of  the  clergy  were  taking  the  place  of  the  spontaneous 
utterances  of  inspired  individuals — the  ecstatic  forms  of 
inspiration.  But  there  was  resistance  to  this  tendency, 
which  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  clerical  authority  and  sacer- 
dotalism. One  fruit  of  the  reaction  against  it  was  Montanism,  so 
called  from  MontanuSj  a  Phrygianj  whom  his  followers 
regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  the  promised  Paraclete. 
The  Montanists  laid  emphasis  on  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spiiit 
Among  them  wei'e  numerous  prophets  and  prophetessea  One  of 
their  terets  was  a  hehef  in  the  speedy  second  coming  of  Chrisi 
They  were  strenuous  for  strict  discipline  in  the  Church,  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  they  deemed  laxness  and  false  lenity*  There  were 
many  disciples  of  this  system,  especially  in  the  West ;  but  Mon tan- 
ism  was  regarded  and  treated  as  a  heresy.  Its  faith  in  continued 
prophetic  inspiration,  howeyer,  was  shared  by  many  who  did  not 
accept  other  peculiarities  of  the  sect.  The  most  conspicuous  con- 
Tert  to  MontamBM  was  the  enthusiastic  TertuUian. 


CHAPTEE  III 


CfraUSTIAN  LIFE  ANB  WOBSHIP, 

The  surprising  effect  of  Christianity  in  reforming  the  lives  of 
men  is  amply  attested  by  Chi'istian  writers.     Justin  Martyr,  in  an 

eloquent  passage,  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  slaves  of 
powof  tht    sensuality  have  become  pure  in  morals,  the  avaricious 

and  miserly  freely  give  to  those  in  need,  the  revengeful 
pray  for  their  enemiea  Origen  inquires  if  the  recovery  of  so  great 
a  number  of  persons  from  HeeotiouBness,  injustice,  and  covetous- 
nesa  could  have  been  accomplished  without  divine  help.  Yet,  he 
elsewhere  observes,  there  are  found  in  the  churches  "a  greater 
number  of  those  who  have  been  converted  from  a  not  very  wicked 
life  than  of  those  who  have  committed  the  most  abominable  sins,*' 
Frntenui  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Christians  for  each  other  astonished  the 
iot»:  cUt.     heathen.     There  was  a  truth  in  the  jibe  of  Lncian,  which 

the  humorist  himself  did  not  understand.  **  Their  Mis- 
tof**  he  said,  "  has  persuaded  them  that  they  are  all  brothtro." 
The  frat^rmal  kindness  extended  to  strangers,  and  to  ChristianB  of 
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foreign  nations,  occasioned  special  surprise.  Hospitality  and  alms- 
giving  were  uniyersal  among  belieTera  Collections  were  regularly 
taken  in  the  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  New  conyertis 
would  sometimes  give  their  entire  property  to  the  Church.  Spe- 
cial contributions  were  often  taken  for  fellow-disciples — it  might 
be,  in  distant  places — who  were  in  distresa  In  the  case  of  those 
who  were  under  arrest,  or  otherwise  persecuted  for  their  faith,  there 
were  perilous  expressions  of  sympathy  and  helpfulnesa  When  a 
pestilence  broke  out,  it  was  noticed  that  the  Christians  did  not 
desert  the  sick  or  neglect  the  burial  of  the  dead.  They  even  took 
care  of  the  heathen  who  had  none  to  befriend  them.  Charity  was 
not  unknown  before  among  the  heathen ;  but  the  word  acquired  a 
new  force  of  meaning  from  the  obedience  rendered  to  the  '*  new 
rmaitmat  commaudmcut '^  which  Christ  had  given:  ''Love  one 
^^""'*""~*^  another."  While  the  early  writers  laud  Christianity  for 
the  effects  wrought  by  it^  in  contrast  with  the  influence  of  pagan- 
ism, the  complaints  which  they  make  of  the  faults  of  Christians, 
such  as  vanify,  untruthfulness,  and  covetousness,  show  that  ideal 
perfection  is  not  to  be  claimed  for  the  Church  even  in  the  days  of 
its  comparative  purity. 

One  of  the  marked  results  of  the  gospel  was  the  purification  of 
domestic  relations.  Under  the  gospel  there  was  "neither  male  nor 
Tiw  family  f ©nialo-'^  Womau  was  exalted  as  being  a  partaker,  on  a 
footing  of  equaliiy,  vnth  man,  in  the  communion  with 
Ood  and  Christ  Marriage  acquired  a  new  sanctiiy.  To  the  civil 
contract  was  added  a  religious  service,  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
Church  were  present  The  bride  and  bridegroom  sat  down  to- 
gether at  the  Lord's  Supper  and  presented  an  offering  to  the 
Church.  In  the  prayer  connected  with  the  communion  service  the 
divine  blessing  was  invoked  upon  them.  Marriage  with  a  heathen 
was  discountenanced,  one  main  reason  being  that  it  would  be  im* 
possible  for  the  believer  to  perform,  without  interference,  the  du- 
ties of  the  Christian  Hfe.  Marriage  vnth  a  heretic  was,  UkewisQi 
not  allowable. 

The  profession  of  Christianity,  of  necessity,  placed  a  gulf  be« 
tween  the  convert  and  the  heathen  around  him.  There  was  a  wall 
g^^^^^  of  separation  in  social  and  political  lifa  This  was  th« 
from  he*-      case  eveu  when  there  was  no  unnecessaiy  rigor  on  thfl 
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less  rigor,  or  undue  religious  enthusiasm,  the  diviskm 
two  classes  was  still  more  wide.     All  agreed  thai 
should  be  obeyed  unless  he  commanded  the  doi 
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eous  act.  Some  doubted  whether  a  civil  o£&ce  should  be  held  hy 
a  Christian — whether  it  was  consistent  with  humiJitj.  There  was 
a  stroug  feeling  against  holding  an  office  which  obliged  the  incum- 
bent to  in^ct  capital  punishment  Many  doubted  the  lawfulness 
of  serving  in  war  ;  but  it  was  allowed  that  a  soldier,  converted 
after  taking  service,  might  continue  m  the  same  vocation.  All  em- 
ployments which  involved  a  recognition  of  idolatry^  magic,  and 
aatrolog)',  were  shunned.  This  rule  cut  off  the  Christian  from  a 
vai'iety  of  lucrative  occupations.  Mythological  conceptions,  and 
heathen  worship  in  some  fonn,  were  involved  in  many  branches  of 
industry.  This  rule  of  itself  excluded  Chriatians  from  taking  part, 
even  by  being  present,  in  many  customary  amusements^ 
in  numerous  festivals  of  different  kinds,  where  idolatrous 
beliefs  were  implied  or  idolatrous  practices  were  involved.  The- 
atrical entertainments  were  disallowed,  both  on  account  of  the  im- 
morality  connected  with  them,  and  aa  being  incompatible  with  the 
sobriety  becoming  a  Christian.  Actors  and  those  who  trained 
them  were  excluded  from  the  Church,  Cj^prian  will  not  consent 
to  the  continuance  of  one  of  the  last-named  class  in  his  former  em- 
ployment. The  faiUiful  bishop  preferred  to  contribute  to  his  sup- 
port out  of  his  ov^Ti  purse.  All  gladiatorial  combats  were  in  the 
highest  degree  repugnant  to  Christian  feeling. 

Christianity  had  a  negative  and  a  positive  work  to  accomplish. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  obliged  to  oppose  the  world  so  far  as  the 
world  was  under  the  power  of  evil.  It  had  to  take  an 
ud  taoeU'  aggressive  posture  in  relation  to  all  iuslitutions  and  do- 
ings at  war  with  the  Christian  spirit  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  part  of  the  task  imposed  on  Chiistianity  to  take  up 
and  assimilate  whatever  in  the  world's  life  was  truly  natural  To 
purify  and  elevate,  not  to  withstand  or  destroy,  what  was  not 
wrong  and  was  worth  preserving,  waa  incumbent  on  the  Church. 
Hence,  if  there  was  dauger  of  laxness,  there  was  a  danger,  like- 
wise, of  an  unwholesome  austerity.  Worldliness  and  asceticism 
viere  the  Scylla  and  Chary bdis  between  which  the  Church  was  called 
to  steer  its  way. 

Asceticism  is  a  natural  product  of  the  oriental  religions,  espe- 
eially  of  the  reHgions  of  India,  where  monasticism  has  flourished. 
OvfgiB  of  Among  Christians,  oriental  influences  played  a  very  minor 
'■^**^*™'  part  in  fostering  ascetic  tendencies.  Such  tendencies 
emAsd  to  some  extent  among  the  heathen  in  the  Roman  empire, 
in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  old  religions,  the  conflict  with 
evil  within  the  soul,  and  the  despondent  mood  of  men's  minds 
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But  Christian  asceticism  grew  mainly  out  of  that  conflict  between 

the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  bound  to 
wage,  and,  especially,  out  of  the  reaction  against  the  prevalent  sen- 
suality and  worldlineea.  It  was  a  natural  impulse  to  forsake  liter- 
ally a  world  which  every  holy  feelings  not  less  than  the  precepts 
of  the  Master,  prompted  the  Christian  to  forsake  in  spirit 

There  was  a  iiidimental  form  of  asceticism  in  the  Church,  a 
"  contiBence/'  or  mortification  of  the  appetites^  which  manifested 
itself  in  an  increased  value  attached  to  fasting,  and  in  a 
preference  of  celibacy  to  the  married  state.  Not  only 
did  individuals  set  apart  days  of  fasting  for  their  own  benefit ;  the 
custom  w^as  established  of  observing  Wednesday  and  Friday^  until 
F*ating:  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  fastnfays.  They  were 
oeiih^cy.  cfdlcd  dies  st4itwnum,  or  sentry-daya^  when  the  Christian 
soldier  stood  on  the  watch.  The  penitent,  when  under  Church 
discipline,  practised  fasting.  The  belief  in  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary,  the  ceEbate  life  of  Jeans  and  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  advantages  sometimes  belonging  to  the  unmarried  state  as 
furnishing  better  opportunities  for  doing  good,  did  much  to  create 
the  impression  that  to  abstain  from  marriage  is  a  praiseworthy  act 
of  self-denial.  The  most  esteemed  writers,  from  Cyprian  back  as 
far  as  Justin  Martyr,  give  special  honor  to  the  class  of  women  who, 
from  early  times,  chose  to  remain  single  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  doing  good.  Consecration  to  virpnity  by  a  vow  solemnly  taken, 
which  it  was  a  great  sin  to  violate,  was  an  established  custom  in 
Cyprian's  time.  The  order  of  \irgins  continued.  In  the  fourth 
century  it  was  already  the  custom  for  them  to  weai-  a  dark-colored 
dress,  and  to  be  invested  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop  with  a  bridal 
veO,  a  symbol  that  they  were  wedded  to  the  Lord.  It  may  be 
here  added  that  an  order  of  widows,  distinct  from  the  class  of  poor 
widows  noticed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  appears  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. They  are  pledged  to  remain  unmarried  and  to  devote  tbem- 
selves  to  doing  good.  From  them  the  class  of  deaconesses  was 
often  recniiled,  the  duties  of  both  classes  being  similar.  Bishops 
and  presbyters  did  not  marry  after  their  ordination.  The  eventual 
exclusion  from  clerical  office  of  those  who  had  married  previously, 
was  a  natural  step  to  take,  but  it  was  not  taken  in  the  Western. 
Church  until  a  later  period.  In  the  West  the  prejudice  in  favor  ot 
a  celibate  clergy  was  carried  to  a  further  extreme  than  in  the  Eaja^, 
The  more  the  clergy  were  exalted  above  the  laity,  the  higher  xc^^^^ 
the  demands  for  a  peculiar  sanctity  which  wex©  made  upoB-  ^^tk.^i 
by  the  popular  feelmg.     After  the  fourth   centuty,  wilh  the 
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opment  of  monasticisni,  there  was  a  disposition  to  expect  of  the 
clergy  forms  of  self-mortificatioD,  of  which  the  monks  had  given 
the  example. 

As  the  number  of  ChristiaQs  increased,  larger  rooms  or  edifices 
were  required  for  their  meetings.  For  a  time  they  probably  hired 
chonh  idi  ^^  erected  plaia,  rectangular  buildiiigs,  without  nave  or 
****••  aisles.     Such  buildings  were  numerous  in  Roman  towns 

When  these  were  no  longer  adequate,  they  constructed  churchefe 
on  ihe  model  of  the  Roman  baaihcaa  The  ba^silica  was  both  a 
court-house  and  an  exchange  for  commercial  transactions.  Ita 
form  was  usually  a  rectangle,  parted  by  rows  of  columns  into 
aisleBp  that  in  the  middle  being  the  widest^  and  with  a  semicircular 
apse  at  one  end  where  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  was  placed. 
In  the  houses  of  wealthy  Romans  there  were  domestic  basilicas  on 
the  same  general  plan,  but  without  columns  at  tbe  ends,  and  with 
the  roof  of  the  nave  carried  higher.  The  variations  of  the  church 
edifice  from  the  public  basilica  have  been  thought  by  some  to  imply 
a  copying  of  the  similar  apartments  in  private  dwellings.  It  has 
been  thought,  also,  that  the  atrium  in  front  of  the  church  indi- 
cates that  the  Roman  house  afforded  the  model  for  the  structure. 
But  neither  of  these  conclusions  is  established.  The  basilica,  mth 
its  nave  and  aisles,  and  with  the  apse  in  the  rear,  affonling  places  of 
honor  for  the  bishop  and  presbytera,  was  reproduced  for  Christian 
uses.  In  front  of  the  dais  in  the  apse,  additional  space  was  inclosed 
on  a  floor  somewhat  elevated.  This  was  the  choir,  where  were  the 
ambones  or  reading-desks,  of  which  there  were  one  or  more.  Above 
the  aisles  there  were  sometimes  galleries  for  strangers  and  spectators. 
Communicants  occupied  tlie  main  floor,  while  in  the  vestibule,  open- 
ing into  the  nave,  were  catechumens  and  penitents.  In  the  quadran- 
gular atrium,  in  fronts  was  a  water-tank  for  the  washing  of  hands 
before  entering  the  church — an  old  Jewish  custom.  In  the  time 
of  Diocletian  there  existed  in  some  places  stately  church  ediEces. 
In  Nicomedia  the  church  towered  above  the  empei-or  s  palace.  It  is 
after  Ck»nstantine's  accession,  however,  that  the  era  of  chureh-build- 
ing  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  fairly  begins.  He  built  splendid 
basilicaB  in  Jerusalem,  Betlileiiem,  and  Constantinople.  For  a  long 
period  images  in  woi-ship  were  conscientiously  discai'ded.  They 
p^taT».*ii(i  fij^t  came  into  use  in  families.  The  pagan  custom  of 
«Btii«BL  decorative  painting  was  followed  by  Christians,  who 
pointed — on  goblets,  for  example — the  shepherd  with  a  lamb  on 
hia  ahonlders,  and  other  pictorial  emblems.  Symbols  in  commoti 
um  were  the  dove,  significant  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  fish,  the  Greek 
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word  for  which  furnished  the  initial  letters  of  the  Sayiour's  name 
and  office ;  a  ship,  typical  of  the  voyage  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
Church  heavenward ;  a  lyre,  to  denote  the  believer's  joy ;  an  anchor, 
a  token  of  his  hope.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  century,  re- 
ligious emblems  were  depicted  in  the  churche&  The  cross  was  a 
common  token  among  Christians,  the  sign  of  the  cross  being  made 
by  them  on  many  occasions,  as  on  rising  in  the  morning  and  in 
moments  of  sudden  peril  Gradually  a  kind  of  magical  effica<^ 
began  to  be  attached  to  this  sign.  Yet  the  cross  was  not  pictured 
in  the  churches 

The  catacombs  at  Bome  are  ancient  burial-places  of  Christians, 
excavated  for  this  purpose  ;  for  the  Christians  did  not  adopt  the 
Theoata-  Boman  practice  of  cremation.  The  winding  ways  in 
«»°^  these    subterranean    sepulchres    are    several    hundred 

miles  in  length.  The  date  of  the  earliest  Christian  inscription  is 
72  A.D.  They  contain  small  chambers  in  which  the  eucharist 
was  celebrated,  and  the  agape,  or  love-feast,  was  held.  These 
chambers  were  adorned  with  frescoe&  A  great  number  of  objects 
have  been  taken  from  these  ancient  tombs,  including  bronze  bells 
and  other  toys  of  children,  mirrors,  rings,  various  toilet  articles^ 
countless  lamps.  These  things  it  was  an  early  custom  to  deposit 
with  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The  paintings  in  the  catacombs 
are  frequently  typical  of  events  in  Scripture,  such  as  Abraham's 
offering  of  Isaac,  the  flood  with  the  ark  floating  on  the  waters.  In 
the  cemetery  of  Priscilla  is  a  representation  of  Mary  and  the  child 
Jesus,  of  a  comparatively  ef«^rly  date — how  early  we  cannot  deter- 
mine. The  epitaphs  are  instructive  and  touching.  They  express 
a  joyful  hope  of  the  resurrection. 

Fasts,  at  first  voluntary,  came  to  be  ordained  by  Church  law. 
The  Christian  festivals  related  to  Christy  and  commemorated  the 
Christian  principal  events  of  his  life,  with  his  death,  resurrection^ 
fertivau.  j^^^  asccnsion  to  glory.  On  the  Lord's  day,  contrary  to 
the  custom  on  other  days,  prayer  was  offered,  as  a  special  token  of 
joy,  in  a  standing  posture.  The  Jewish  Christians,  who  were  foiU 
lowed  by  the  oriental  churches,  not  only  observed  Sunday  but 
Saturday  also.  The  Roman  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  fasted  on 
Saturday.  When  we  reach  the  time  of  TertulUan,  about  the 
year  200,  we  meet  with  recommendations  to  abstain,  wbollj  or 
partially,  from  secular  labor  on  Sunday.  The  first  ye&riy  featjyfljir'i 
generally  observed  was  Easter,  standing  in  the  room ' 
Passover.  Controversies  respecting  the  time  and  i 
the  paschal  observance  sprung  up,  the  most  notal 
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thftt  between  the  QuartCMlecitnani  of  Asia  Minor,  or  the  Fourteentli* 
Day  Cbristian  and  Chrietiana  elsewhere.  The  Asia  MiDor  churches, 
in  the  first  three  centimes,  had  the  custom  of  observing  the  fonr- 
teetith  day  of  the  Jewish  month,  Nisan,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week 
it  might  occur.  Alter  Easter,  followed  Pentecostj  lasting  for  fiity 
days,  and  commemorating  the  glorification  of  Jesua  Later,  the 
fortieth  day  was  kept  as  a  memorial  of  Ms  Ascension.  About  the 
end  of  this  period,  two  new  festivals  came  in.  One  was  Epiphany, 
originating  in  the  East,  not  improbably  with  Jewish  Christians,  and 
commemorating  the  baptism  of  Christ.  The  other  was  Christmas, 
a  festival  of  Roman  origin,  taking  the  place  of  the  heathen  festival 
in  honor  of  the  sun,  or  of  tiie  deity  bearing  that  name,  which  was 
celebrated  at  the  winter  solstice,  or  on  the  25th  of  December,  the 
time  erroneously  assigned  for  the  solstice  iu  the  Julian  calendar. 

In  the  sub- apostolic  age,  worship  continued  to  be  a  spontane- 
ous, hving  expression  of  religious  feeling  It  wa«  tluit  self-oblation 
which  Paul  styled  the  Christian's  **  reasonable  service,"  as  being  a 
spiritual  act,  freely  perfomied  This  was  the  character  of  Christian 
worship  iu  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (about  150).  Later,  as  the 
second  century  draws  to  an  end,  from  the  days  of  IrenaBus  and 
Tertullian,  new  motives  and  another  spirit  are  apparent  Worship 
is  looked  on  more  as  a  sei^vice  to  God,  which  it  is  an  obligation 
to  render,  and  as  having  a  worth,  even  a  sort  of  merit,  of  its  own, 
Pttbiicwor^  ^^  account  of  which  it  is  acceptable  to  him.  In  the 
•"**•  public  worship  of  God,  Christians,  except  on  Sunday, 

knelt  in  prayer.  The  Scriptures  were  read  in  extended  passages. 
From  the  exhortations  connected  with  these  readings,  the  sermon 
waiS  developed.  At  Alexandi*ia,  discuseioD  was  mingled  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  the  hortatory  element,  giving  to  the  sermon 
a  more  intellectual  cast  Church  music,  which  at  the  outlet  con- 
sisted mainly  of  the  singing  of  the  psalms,  flourished  especially  in 
Syria  and  at  Alexandria.  The  music  was  very  simple  in  its  charac- 
ter. There  was  some  sort  of  alternate  singing  in  the  woi-ship  of 
Christians,  as  it  ia  described  by  Pliny,  The  introduction  of  an ti ph- 
onal singing  at  Antioch  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Ignatius*  In 
the  third  century,  and,  perhaps,  earlier,  the  anthem  of  the  angels ' 
was  expanded  into  the  Greek  original  of  the  Latin  hymn,  the  Gloria 
in  excd^is^  of  later  date. 

In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Home,  written  not  far  from  96,  there 
is  found  a  prayer  go  elaborate  in  its  form  as  to  suggest  that  it  may 
have  been  habitually  used  by  him  in  public  worship.     The  **  Teach- 
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ing  of  the  Twelve  AposUes  "  oontains  forms  of  prayer  to  be  repeated 
at  the  Lord's  Sapper — forms  to  whioh,  it  is  added,  ''the  prophet  is 
not  bound."  In  Justin  Martyr's  description  of  the  worship  of 
Christians  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  prayers  of  the  president  appear 
to  be  extemporaneous ;  but  the  prayers  of  the  people,  before  the 
eucharist,  were,  perhaps,  according  to  a  fixed  form.  Brief  forms 
of  prayer  in  an  ancient  book,  called  the  *'  Apostolic  Constitutions,'' 
were  not  improbably  in  use  before  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
In  the  Diocletiau  persecution  there  is  no  account  of  any  search  for 
books  of  devotion  or  of  any  surrender  of  collections  of  this  sort 
At  that  time  they  did  not  exist  Yet  it  is  probable  that  forms  of 
prayer  were  then  in  use,  which  were  embodied  later  in  the  litur- 
gies, but  were  committed  to  memory.  A  reason  for  this  course 
would  exist  in  the  veil  of  secrecy  or  mystery  that  was  thrown  over 
the  eucharist,  or  the  disciplina  arcanu 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  second  century  we  find  it  to  be 
the  custom  to  exclude  non-communicants  from  being  present  at 
"DifldpiinA  ^^6  Lord's  Supper.  After  the  preliminary  services,  at 
•'**°^''  the  close  of  the  addresses  by  the  bishop  and  presbyters, 
the  unbaptized  were  dismissed.  From  the  Latin  word  signifying 
dismissal  {misaa)  the  word  mass  is  derived.  The  danger  of  perse- 
cution may  have  led  at  first  to  this  privacy  *as  regards  the  sacra- 
ment, but  the  idea  of  its  peculiar  solemnity,  and  the  dread  of  pro« 
f  anatiou,  were  the  main  consideration.  The  example  of  the  heathen 
mysteries,  and  of  the  distinction  which  the  heathen  made  between 
the  initiated  and  the  uninitiated  was  not  without  its  influence. 
Catechumens  who  were  preparing  for  baptism  were  divided  into 
classes,  and  gradually  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  faith. 
In  the  course  of  the  tliird  century,  it  came  to  be  considered  a  duty 
to  observe  silence  in  the  presence  of  unbelievers  and  of  the  un- 
taught, respecting  the  more  profound  doctrines,  such  as  the  Trin- 
ity and  the  Atonement  Even  the  confession  of  faith  at  baptism 
was  not  to  be  committed  to  writing  or  disclosed.  This  reserve, 
extending  thus  far,  continued  until  the  heathen  were  converted, 
and  the  catechumenate  passed  away.  After  the  sixth  century  we 
hear  no  more  of  this  holy  reticence — the  disciplina  aroani,  aa  ii  has. 
been  called. 

Baptism  was    preceded  by  regular  instruction.     At 
Catechetical   owing  to  the  inteUigeucc  and  mature  age  of 
Th?AiS23ie'  were  to  be  prepared  for  this  rite,  catechetual ' 
^^^*^'  took  on  a  more  elaborate  form.    In  this  wi 

up  in  that  city  the  first  school  of  theology,  or  aeir 
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training  of  tho  clergy.  The  simple  confession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
luade  at  bjiptism,  gradually  expanded  itself,  until,  in  procesa  of 
time,  it  grew,  in  the  Western  Church,  into  what  was  knowTi  as  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  This,  however,  diQered  somewhat  in  form  in  the 
ditiTerent  churches,  as  Rufiiius  found  to  be  the  case  when,  late  in 
the  fourth  century,  he  entered  into  the  study  of  the  subject.  The 
name  of  Apostles'  Creed  may  have  been  fi riit  given  to  it  because  it 
was  made  up  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostles,  either  recorded  in  the 
gospels  or  transmit  ted  by  tradition.  A  written  symbol,  oontain- 
ing  the  most  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  we  now  have  it,  existed 
in  the  church  at  Rome,  and  was  repeated  by  candidates  for  bap- 
tism, prior  to  the  middle  of  the  second  eentur}'.  Afterwards  the 
legend  arose  that  the  apostles  had  together  composed  it^  each 
contributing  a  portion.  The  Apostles'  Creed  must  not  be  con* 
founded  with  the  **rule  of  faith,*'  which,  however,  was  a  paraphrase 
and  expansion  of  it.  The  *' rule  of  faith  "  was  a  short  statement 
of  the  main  facts  of  Christianity,  to  which  Ireneeus,  TertulHan,  and 
Origen  refer*  From  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  it  served, 
but  in  varying  forms,  in  the  churches  generally,  as  a  shield  against 
heretical  perverters  of  the  accepted  doctrines.  In  the  East  there 
was  little  check  upon  cliawges  in  its  form,  and  so  it  was  not  per- 
petuated. It  was  in  G;ud,  iu  tbe  fifHi  century,  that  this  venerable 
symbol  attained  to  the  precise  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to 
us  in  the  Latin  Churck  In  the  administration  of  baptism,  the 
recipient  renounced  the  service  of  Siitan  and  the  idolatry  of  the 
heathen.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  dentury,  we  have  the  first 
notice  of  the  use  of  formulas  of  exorcism  in  conjunction  with  this 
rite.  The  bishop  hud  his  hands  on  the  person  baptized,  using  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  anointing  him  with  oiL  There  were  other 
ceremonies  which  were  peculiar  to  certain  places,  such  as  the  par- 
taking of  milk  and  honey,  emblems  of  the  blessings  promised  to  tht 
believer*  This  custom  existed  in  North  Africa.  Infant  baptism  it 
it^mat  tMp-  recognized  as  a  rite  of  the  Church  by  Iren^us,  and  by 
***^  Origen,  who  calls  it  an  Apostolic  custom,     Tertullian 

urges  a  delay  of  baptism.  Later  fathers  do  the  same  on  the  ground 
that  for  sins  committed  after  baptism,  forgiveness  is  harder  to  be 
obtained.  Sponsora  confessed  the  faith  iu  the  name  of  the  child^ 
and  engaged  to  give  him  a  Christian  training. 

Early  in  the  second  century  the  agape,  or  love-feast,  became 
Tiw  t^pm—  disconnected  from  the  Lord's  Supper.  Occasional  im- 
u»*  bT».u«u.  proprieties  and  excesses  at  the  table,  and  false  im- 
putations on  the  part  of  the  heathen,  would  explain  this  changa 
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The  peculiar  ideas  of  sacretlnesB,  which  gathered  more  and  more 
about  the  eucharist,  would  natiirally  have  an  influeece  in  thiadirec* 
tioE,  The  bread  and  wine  were  contributed  by  the  flock  and  dis* 
The  LoTd^B  tributed  by  the  deacons,  the  clergyman  s  prayer  of  thanka 
sopper.  giving  to  the  rite  its  name — the  Eucharist.     The  bread 

and  wine  were  conveyed  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  leave  their 
bouses.  In  North  Africa  and  in  other  places,  after  the  begin uing 
of  the  third  century »  an  increasing  conviction  that  the  rite  was 
clothed  with  a  myBtieal  efficacy,  led  to  the  custom  of  bringing  chil- 
dren to  the  sacrament*  The  ordinary  practice  was  for  the  com- 
inunion  to  be  received  on  Sunday  of  each  week.  The  reception  of 
the  Ixird'a  Supper  attended  every  event  in  life  which  was  deemed 
of  extraordinary  moment.  Among  these  occasion b  were  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  death  of  loved  frienda.  The  day  when  a  martyr 
died  was  kept  as  his  birthday^  or  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  a 
higher  life.  On  these  natal  days  of  the  martyrs^  Christians  gathered 
about  their  burial-places ;  their  good  deeds  and  their  sufferings 
were  called  to  mind,  and  the  sacrament  was  received.  Thatprayei-s 
terce*.  ^^^  ^^^  dead,  who,  though  believers,  were  conceived  of  as 
tuyanot  roar-  gtlH  imperfect,  were  offered  up  on  these  and  some  other 
occasions,  we  have  proof  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  and  the  custom  is  then  spoken  of  aa  one  long  estab- 
lished. An  instance  of  prayer  for  the  dead  among  the  later  Jews  is 
given  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees, '  During  the  second  century 
these  observances  were  mostly  kept  within  bounds.  In  the  third 
centuT}*,  a  very  high  value  began  to  be  attached  to  the  intercesdona 
of  martyrs,  both  before  and  after  their  death. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


CHEmTUN  UTERATUEE  AND  BOCTEIKB. 


Th^  Fathers,  aa  the  writers  of  the  first  six  centuries  are  called, 

partake  in  general  of  the  literary  faults  which  characterize  the  period 

,    of  decadence  in   Greek  and  Boman  literature.     Some 

OhHKCtnr  of 

iwtrutio         of  them,  among  the  earlier  authors  especially,  show  in 

their  style  their  lack  of  education.     Among  the  patristic 

writers,  however,  are  some  who,  in  point  of  learning,  are  fully  equal 

to  the  best  of  the  contemporary  claaaical  authors,  and  even  surpass 
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them  in  Tigor  of  expression  and  weight  of  matter.  For  a  consiilei'- 
able  time  aE  Christian  writings  were  in  the  Greek  language.  The 
serTices  of  the  Church,  even  at  Bome^  were  at  first  held  in  that 
tongue.  So  far  did  the  Greek  influence  prevail  that  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  did  Latin  writings  of  any  importance 
appear,  and  even  then  it  is  not  in  Kome,  but  in  one  of  the  prov- 
inces in  North  Africa^  that  theological  workB  are  first  composed  in 
this  hmguage. 

Tlie  Apostolic  Fathers  are  a  group  of  writers  thus  named  from 
the  supposition  that  they  were  personally  conversant  with  one  or 
■ni«  Ap««taUo  more  of  the  apostles.  They  are  earnest  and  practical, 
'**^*^  but^  as  a  rule,  ai*e  not  on  a  high  level  intellectually.  The 
earliest  of  these  books  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  church. 
by  Clement  of  Rome,  to  whom  Paul  is  thought  to  refer.  It  was 
sent  about  the  year  9G,  when  divisions  %vere  prevailing  there,  and 
the  epistle  is  written,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  church,  in  order  to 
pncify  contention*  The  concluding  portion  of  it,  which  has  lately 
been  discovered,  is  a  prayer  which  it  is  possible  that  Clement  was 
accustomed  to  use  in  divine  semce,  ^\'hat  is  called  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Clement  is  a  homily  by  an  unknown  author  (about 
140),  Seven  epistles  of  Ignatius^  Bishop  of  Antioch^  exist  in  a 
longer  and  shorter  Greek  form.  The  three  which  exist  in  the 
S^-riac  language  are  the  result  of  an  abridgment  of  the  correspond- 
ing Greek  epistles.  The  seveu  as  found  in  the  shorter  Greek  are 
probably  genuine.  That  they  are  wholly  free  from  interpolation 
we  cannot  he  sure.  These  epistles  were  written  while  the  author 
was  a  prisoner  on  the  way  to  Rome  to  suffer  martyrdom.  They 
manifest  a  thirst  for  the  martyr's  crown.  They  insist,  with  tedious 
iteration,  on  the  necessity  of  order  in  the  churches,  to  be  secured 
by  obeying  the  bishop.  Yet  in  the  letter  to  the  Romans^  there  is 
not  the  slightest  hint  that  a  bishop  of  Rome  existed  at  that  time. 
This  is  an  argument  for  the  early  date  of  all  the  epistles,  for  they 
appear  to  be  aU  from  one  author.  The  Epistle  of  Poly  carp  to  the 
PhiJippians,  the  date  of  which  is  about  150,  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
venerable  martyr  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostle  John.  Per- 
haps a  score  of  years  earlier,  a  ceriain  Hermae,  not  the  Hermas  to 
whom  Paul  refers,*  wrote  **  The  Shepherd,"  composed  mostly  of 
visions  and  parables,  in  an  apocalyptic  vein.  They  purport  to  be 
communications  from  an  angel,  rebuking  the  sins  of  Hei-maB  him- 
self  and  of  the  Church.  There  is  internal  evidence  of  the  eai*ly 
date  of  the  work.     For  example,  bishops  are  not  distinguished  from 
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preabytei'B.  It  was  thought  to  be  bighly  edifying,  and  for  a  period 
was  very  widely  circulated  m  ihe  early  Churcli,  Hermas  was  tlie 
Bunyan  of  those  days,  but  without  the  geniue  of  the  tinker  of  Elstow. 
The  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  was  not  written  by  him.  Its  date, 
however,  is  probably  not  hiter  than  120.  W©  can  aflfirm  with  con- 
fidence that  it  was  compOBed  early  in  the  second  century.  But  the 
author  blunders  in  his  description  of  Jewish  ceremonies  in  a  way 
impossible  to  a  Levite  like  Barnabas,  The  writer  was  a  Gentile 
Christian,  probably  an  Alexandrian,  who  is  opposing  Judaizing  fo- 
mentei*8  of  division.  He  explains  that  the  ritual  of  the  Jews  has 
passed  away,  and  by  the  free  use  of  allegory  fieeke  to  briug  out  the 
spiritual  meaniDg  of  the  ordinanceB,  for  the  edification  of  Christian 
beUevers.  The  gem  in  this  class  of  compositions  is  the  anonymous 
Epistle  to  Diognetus,  It  is  spirited  in  style^  and  has  no  doctrinal 
fault  save  an  antipathy  to  Judaism,  which  is  pushed  to  an  extreme. 
Valuable  fragments  of  Papias,  a  contemporaiy  of  John  the  Apostle, 
are  preserved  in  citations  of  the  ancient  Church  historian,  Eusebius. 

Few  post- apostolic  writings  are  of  earlier  date  than  *'The  Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  a  manuscript  copy  of  which  was  dis- 
covered in  1875.  It  is  a  manual,  the  first  part  of  wluch  is  com- 
posed of  insti-uctions  in  practical  duty  for  catechumens.  These  ai-e 
followed  by  rules  respecting  the  rjeception  to  be  accorded  to  differ- 
ent classes  of  Christian  teachers  and  their  proper  demeanor,  to- 
gether with  regulations  bearing  on  the  rites  of  worship  and  on  dis- 
cipline. The  little  work  concludes  with  exhortations  to  vigilance 
and  to  the  holding  of  frequent  meetings  for  mutual  edification^  in 
view  of  the  dangers  and  terrors  of  the  latter  days  and  the  expected 
advent  of  Chrial  The  first  six  chapters  of  the  ** Teaching^'  ai'e 
thought  by  some  scholars  to  have  been  a  Jewish  manual  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  young,  which  was  adopted,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  a 
Christian  writer. 

While  Christiana  were  persecuted  by  magistrates  and  mobs, 
they  sought  to  convince  their  adversaries,  and  to  overcome  preju- 
The  Apoio  *^ic^»  ^y  arguments  addressed  to  reason.  The  Christian 
**"'^  cause  was  defended  by  the  class  of  writers  called  Apolo- 

giata  Some  of  their  works  were  inscribed  to  emperors  to  dissuade 
them  from  persecution,  and  some  were  appeals  to  the  body  of 
heathen  or  of  Jews.  A  part  of  the  Apology  of  Aristides  of  Atheni 
(124)  has  lately  been  found.  Among  the  works  of  this  class  which 
survive  from  the  second  century,  are  three  treatises  of  Justin,  **  phi- 
losopher and  martvr/'  He  had  studied  different  systems  of  Greek 
philoaophy,  giving  his  adhesion  finally  to  the  Platonia     After  his 
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conversion  liG  still  wore  the  pbilosoplier's  mantle,  aod,  without  hold- 
ing auv  oflice  in  the  Cliiudj,  travelled  from  place  to  place,  teaching 
the  gospel  by  conversation  with  such  as  were  willing  to  confer  with 
hiiu*  At  Rome  he  addressed  bis  First  Apolog;)^  to  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  about  138.  Afterwards,  in  161,  he  inscribed  a  Sec- 
ond Apology  to  Mangos  Aureliiis.  His  third  work,  the  Dialogue 
with  Trypho,  is  an  attempt  to  convince  Jews  of  the  messiabship  of 
Jesus,  and  to  answer  their  usual  objections  to  the  Christian  faith. 
The  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  besides  bringing  before  us  the  rea- 
Boning  by  wliich  heatlien  objections  and  calumnies  were  met,  lift  the 
veil  for  the  fii-st  time  up*)n  the  doctrinal  views  of  Christians  not  long 
after  the  apostolic  age.  Tatian,  a  Sp-ian  by  birth,  was  an  itinerant 
philosopher,  like  Justin,  by  whom  he  was  converted.  He  attacked 
the  heathen  mytholoj^-y  in  a  *'  Discom*96  to  the  Greeks,"  which  waa 
oompc>8ed  not  far  from  IGO.  He  was  the  tii-st  to  weave  the  four 
Gospels  into  a  single  narrative  that  has  been  recently  recovered,  the 
"Diatessaron,"  or  Gospel  of  the  Foun  In  177,  Athenagoras,  pre- 
viously  an  Athenian  philosopher,  wrote  an  apologetic  work  bear- 
ing the  title  **  An  Embassy  concerning  the  Christians/'  A  con- 
temporary, Theophilus,  Bisliop  of  Antioch,  addressed  a  work  in 
vindication  of  the  gospel  to  a  friend  named  Autolycus,  Hermias, 
who  had  been  a  pbilosoplier,  wrote  a  book  of  a  satirical  cast,  en- 
titled, "Mockery  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers/*  The  apologies 
just  named  are  all  extant.  Among  the  lost  "WTi tings,  the  "  Memori- 
als "  of  the  Apostolic  and  post-Apostolic  Age,  written  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  by  Hegesippus,  a  Cliristian  of  Jemsh  exh-ac- 
tion,  miglit,  perlmps,  be  chtasified  under  this  head.  It  was  the  ear- 
liest of  the  Church  histories  after  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

There  is  one  apologist  who  wrote  in  Latin,  and  who  wrote  with 
no  small  degree  of  vigor  and  elegance.  This  is  Miuucius  Felix, 
His  date  and  place  of  residence  are  not  ascertained.  Ho 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  lawyer  at  Borne,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  wrote  his  **  OctaviuB  **  before  the  close  of  the 
aeoond  century.  It  is  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  a  Christian 
and  a  heathen. 

Tlie  ablest  writers  of  this  period  were  the  Alexandrian  teachers* 
Aleiuuidria  was  the  seat  of  a  great  university,  with  its  large  libraries, 
Tt»  AifTtan-  ^^s  leurued  professors,  and  its  throng  of  inquisitive  and 
**'*******^*"^  active-minded  youth.  There,  in  the  Jewish  philoaophy 
of  Philo,  Plato*8  teaching  had  been  blended  with  the  doctrine  of 
Hoses  and  the  prophets,  and  by  means  of  allegory  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  been  made  to  re-echo  with  u  modified  sound  the  teaching 
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of  the  Greek  schools  of  thought  In  auch  a  community^  as  Chris* 
tiaos  multiplied,  the  instmetion  of  catechQniena  olten  required  doc* 
tdnal  eiplanatioDa  much  more  advanced  than  were  reqmBite  in 
ordiiiBtry  churches.  Thus  the  catechetical  achool  developed  itself 
into  a  theological  seminary,  where  abstruae  points  of  divinity  wer© 
haodled  and  youEg  men  were  trained  for  the  clerical  office.  The 
Alexandrian  theology  was  the  first  aerioufi  attempt  among  those  who 
adhered  to  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  the  gospel,  to  Udjust  the 
relations  of  Christian  doctrine  to  reason  and  philosophy.  It  was 
the  first  attempt  to  build  a  bridge  between  Christianity  and  the 
TTisdom  of  the  Gentiles.  As  far  as  philosophy  was  concerned,  the 
influence  of  Plato  was  still  predominant,  as  had  been  the  fact  in 
the  school  of  Philo.  The  method  of  aHegory  which  characterized 
the  BabbinicEd  schools  was  continued  in  the  interpretation  of  Script- 
ure. The  first  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  teachers  of  whom  we 
have  an  account,  was  Pantainus.  ^Vhatever  merit  belonged  to  him 
Clement,  ^^  ecUpsed  by  the  fame  of  his  pupil  and  successor, 
c.  acw.  Flavins  Clemens — Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  he  is  com- 

monly designated,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Bo  man  apostolic 
father  of  the  same  name.  Clement  had  travelled  far  and  wide,  had 
been  a  diligent  student  of  philosophy,  and  was  versed  in  the  ancient 
classics.  He  exhibits  in  his  works  a  fertile  though  discursive 
genius,  and  a  mind  both  deep  in  thought  and  broad  in  its  sym- 
pathies. He  leads  the  way  in  discerning  the  points  of  affinity 
between  choice  utterances  of  the  heathen  sages  and  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament*  Eminent  as  Clement  was,  he  was  out- 
stripped in  the  qualities  that  make  up  a  great  theolo- 
gian by  Origen,  called,  from  his  herculean  labors^  the 
Adamantine.  This  illustrious  scholai*  and  thinker  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  department  of  systematic  theology  ;  he  wrote  the  most  prom- 
inent and  valuable  of  tlie  early  defences  of  the  gospel  against 
the  attacks  of  heathenism— his  work  in  reply  to  Celsus  ;  he  spent 
twenty-seven  yeai*a  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Hexapla  ;  and,  by  his  commentaries,  he  did  a  greater  service 
in  the  exposition  of  Scripture  than  any  other  of  the  early  patristic 
writers.  He  sanctioned,  however,  by  his  example,  the  allegorical 
method  of  exegesis  to  which  we  have  referred.  His  influence  aa 
on  instructor  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  an  author,  was  very  exten* 
sive.  The  enmity  of  his  envious  bisbopj  Demetrius,  did  not  rob 
him  of  the  esteem  of  the  churches.  The  tendency  of  Origen'a 
thought  was  spiritual  as  well  aa  speculative.  This  appeai-a  in  the 
Alexandrian  ideas  respecting  the  resurrection,  the  sacraments^  and 
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the  sources  of  the  suGferiug  of  the  condeniiietL  These  teachers 
carried  the  dactriEie  of  reserve,  or  economy,  as  it  was  called,  in  the 
communication  of  truth  to  the  lesa  intellectual  and  less  educated 
clfiss  of  believers,  somewlmt  beyond  the  proper  limit.  Besides  a 
prudent  silence  on  matters  above  tlie  comprehension  of  the  pupil, 
they  thought  it  not  wrong  to  appear  to  countenance  erroneons  and 
supei'^titious  beliefs  which  w^ere  deemed  to  be  not  harmful  in  their 
effect 

Several  authors  in  this  period,  because  their  wiitiugs  are  almost 
exclusively  of  a  controversial  character,  in  opposition  to  heretical 
parties,  are  termed  Polemics.  Preeminent  in  this  list  in 
io :  irewB-  Ircnieus,  whose  copious  treatise  *' Against  Heresies  *'— for 
HiiipiiiytiiV,  this  is  its  title — is  one  of  the  principal  Christian  writ- 
*■  '^'  ings  of  tlie  second  century.     Porn  in  the  Ea>st,  in  his 

youth  an  acquaintance  of  Polycarp,  and  standing  thus  at  only  one 
remove  from  the  Apostle  John,  he  spent  his  life  mainly  in  the 
West,  being  first  a  presbyter,  and  then,  as  the  successor  of  Pothi- 
iiua»  bishop  at  Lyons.  His  work  is  an  elaborate  confutation  of  the 
Gnostic  heresies,  whoso  disciples  wei'e  then  the  most  formidable 
adversaries  of  the  Church  and  of  the  gospel.  Hippolytus,  a  bearer 
of  Iremeus  at  Lyons,  and  bishop  at  Portus,  near  Rome,  composed 
a  "  Refutation  of  all  Heresies."  The  root  of  the  heresies,  as  he 
judged,  lay  in  the  perverse  speculations  of  the  philosophers. 

The  North  Afinean  writei*s  are  the  pioneers  in  the  creation  of  a 

Latin  Christian  literatui'e.     The  first  of  these  to  attain  distinction, 

and  in  this  jjcriod  the  most  eminent  of  all  of  tbem,  was  Tertullian. 

He  was  familiar  with  Roman  law,  and  seenjs  to  have  been, 

Afriain  before   his   conversion,    an    advocate.     He    introiluced 

'         legal   phraseology  and   Boman  legal  conceptions   into 


^ioo. 


theological  discussions. 


He  was  endowed  with  genius, 
and  he  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  earnest  Christian  feeling.  He 
was  naturally  vehement,  so  that  a  certain  extravagance  and  a  pa.s* 
aiouate  tone  pervade  his  writings.  Tbey  relate  to  a  multiplicity  of 
themes^  both  doctrinal  and  praciticai  His  native  fervor  had  much 
to  do  with  his  adoption  of  the  tenets  of  the  Montanists. 
Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  in  contrast  with  Tertul- 
Kan,  wrote  mainly  on  Church  government  and  tliscipline,  with  a 
obriety  of  style  in  keeping  with  his  native  character,  and  wtth  his 
peculiar  sphere  of  activity  as  an  ecclesiasticid  leader. 

There  were  n^t  wanting  apocr^-^hal  and  spurious  writings  in 
this  period.  The  **  Sib;'lline  Oracles  "  h  a  trollectiou  of  prophecies, 
partly  Jewish,  and  antedating  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  partly  Chri* 
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tian.  They  relate  to  the  Messiah  and  his  work,  and  were  in 
vented  with  a  pious  intent  to  disseminate  what  their  authors  con* 

sidered  important  religious  truthB.  They  are  frequently 
Kiu]  mpori-      quotcd  by  early  ecclesiastical  writera     The  *^  Pseudo- 

Clementine  Homilies/*  with  two  later  works  based  upon 
them^  the  **  Hecognitions  "  and  the  ** Epitome,"  are  a  kind  of  the- 
ological romance,  purporting  to  come  from  Clement  of  Ptome,  and 
exhibiting  a  type  of  doctrine  in  which  Ebionitic  and  Gnostic  ele* 
ments  are  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  "  Homilies  "  were 
composed  somewhere  about  170.  The  apocryphal  gospels  now 
extant  were  composed  later  than  the  limit  of  this  period,  to  fill  out 
blanks  in  the  evangelists*  record  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  or  to  promote 
some  doctrinal  interest  Portions  of  three  or  four  of  these  later 
gospels  may  have  been  composed  earlier,  aud  arc,  perhaps,  identi- 
cal with  writings  meniioued  by  authors  of  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury. Such  apocryphal  gospels  as  existed  in  the  present  period,  as 
the  "Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,"  had  but  a  local  and  limited  circu- 
latiom  They  were  quite  as  apt  to  be  didacti<j  trncts^  as  narrativea 
The  *'  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,'*  used  by  the  Ebionitos,  was  based  on 
Matthew,  and  Marcion's  gospel,  it  is  quite  evident,  wm  an  abritlg- 
ment  of  Luke. 

The  Church  in  the  second  century  stood  in  opposition  to  the 
generic  forms  of  heresy,  Ebionitism  and  Gnosticism. 

The  judaizing  Christians  were  caDed  Ebionites,  a  name  signify- 
ing **the  poor/'  or  '*  paupers/'  This  name  was  originallj  given  in 
The  Ebion-  thc  waj  of  deHsiou  by  the  Jews  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
**^  generally.     The  Ebionites  embraced  all  those  who  re- 

fused to  give  up  the  Old  Testament  ceremonial  observances.  But 
they  included  two  classes  which  were  distinct  fi*om  each  other. 
The  Nazareans  clung  to  the  ancient  ceremonies,  bub  they  did  not 
denounce  the  Gentile  believers.  They  were  the  remnant  of  the 
more  moderate  Jewish  Christians  who  were  not  prepared  to  sur- 
render the  national  customs.  Late  in  the  fourth  centui-y  they  still 
lingered  in  the  synagogues  of  the  East.  The  more  rigid  Ebionites 
were  the  successors  of  the  judaizers  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  time. 
They  were  bitterly  hostile  to  this  apostle.  They  considered  Jesus 
to  be  a  prophet,  the  promulgator  of  the  law  in  a  more  rigid  form, 
and  held  that  at  his  baptism,  on  the  significance  of  which  they  laid 
great  emphasis,  he  was  furnished  with  his  higher  powers.  They 
denied  his  miraculous  birth,  and  passed  lightly  over  his  auflferinga 
and  death.     With  the  Gentile  believers  who  did  not  adopt  the 
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Jewtsli  rites  they  would  have  no  fellowship*   The  only  gospel  which 
they  used  was  one  form  or  recension  of  Matthew, 

We  find  traces  of  a  third  sort  of  Ebiooites  who  dififer  from  both 
the  main  divisions  just  described.  These  are  the  EsseniaD  Ebion- 
ites,  as  they  may  be  called,  whose  views  were  a  mixture  of  Jewish 
LChristian  or  judaizing  opinions  with  notions  caught  up  by  Chris- 
fugitives  from  Jerusalem^  in  the  time  of  the  siege,  from  the 
enes  dwelling  near  the  Dead  Sea.  Some -of  these  Esaenian 
^Ebiooites,  who  may  with  equal  propriety  b6  styled  Gnostics,  we 
£nd  in  Asia  Minor  daring  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles.  One  of  the 
sects  which  may  be  classified  under  this  categoi^,  is  the  Elkesaites, 
whose  home  was  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  whose  origin  is  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  They  considered  the  Old  Testament  law  as 
still  binding,  but  discarded  sacrifices,  and  held  notions  of  Christ 
which  were  akin  to  Gnostic  speculations. 

A  far  more  subtle  and  dangerous  form  of  eiTor  was  Gnosticism, 

The  Gnostics  comprised  numerous  and  T\idely  scattered  parties, 

which   followed   different  leaders*     The  fferms  of  thia 

Th«  GiKMtica. 

heresy  are  brought  to  our  notice  m  several  books  of  the 
New  Testament  The  presence  of  jpersons  infected  with  this  kiiid 
of  error  in  the  Church  at  Colosse  created  apprehension  in  the 
mind  of  Paul*  Gnostics  are  referred  to  by  John  when  he  speaks 
of  some  who  deny  that  Cbrisi  had  come  in  the  fieah. '  It  was  per- 
sons of  this  class  who  called  in  question  the  realit}*  of  bis  human 
nature.  The  Gnostics  claimed  to  be  possessed  of  a  deeper  gnosiH, 
or  discernment  of  religious  truth,  than  ordinary  Christians  were 
capable  of.  Tbey  founded  their  pretension  on  a  pervrrse  interpre- 
tation of  Paul's  words  relative  to  **  wisdom,'*  in  I  Corinthians,  ii,  6. 
Their  aim  was  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  philosophy,  and  to  ex- 
hibit its  relation  to  previously  existing  systems,  in  particular  to  the 
Old  Testament.  Hence  they  drew  their  materials  from  various 
quarters^  and  while  intending  to  honor  Christianity  were  really 
eclectics  in  rehgion,  A  leading  featui^e  in  their  creeds  was  oriental 
duaHsm^  which  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  was  largely  min- 
gled, especially  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Elinor,  with  Greek  philosophical 
and  religious  thought  Tliey  agi-eed  in  the  tenet  that  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  the  creator  of  this  world,  whom  they  called  the  Demi- 
ui^e,  was  not  the  Supreme  Being.  Evil  they  identified  with  matter. 
To  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Absolute,  no  pretlicates  can  be  attached. 
He  is  the  ineffable  one.  From  him  emanate  beings  called  **  aeons," 
forming  a  chain  of  existences  below  him,  and  filling  up  the  void 
»  Col  il,  8-23.  *  1  John  IV.  3. 
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between  bim  and  the  Demiurge.  The  feoos,  whose  nam©  ia  legion, 
are  hjpostatized  attributes — attribute 8  conceived  of  as  personal— 
which  in  turn  generate  other  ceon**  below  them,  Tbua  in  the  room 
of  the  abstract  ideas  of  Greek  philosophy  we  have  mythological 
persons,  like  the  creations  of  oriental  phantasy.  The  questiona 
that  biifiied  the  Gnostics  were  such  as  were  raised  by  the  Grffico- 
Romau  and  the  Gi'ajco-Jev'iish  philosophy :  How  did  the  world  of 
matter  originate?  What  is  the  origin  of  evil  ?  How  is  evil  to  be 
escaped  ?  What  is  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  ?  Men  were 
divided  by  tbeni  into  three  chxsses — the  spiritual,  the  psychic,  and 
the  carnal  The  liberation  of  psychical  natures,  children  of  light, 
from  their  entanglement  in  matter,  was  the  process  of  redemp- 
tion. The  historical  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  but  he  was  the  mask  or 
vehicle  of  a  higher  feon,  the  heavenly  Christ,  who  acted  in  him 
and  through  him,  but  v^nthout  being  re?dly  incarnate.  Gnosticism 
would  have  severed  Christianity  from  its.orgtmic  relation  to  the 
01<1  Testament  system*  It  was  thus  the  antipode  of  Ebionitism, 
It  was  a  boM  attempt  to  build  up  a  cosmology  and  a  philosophy  of 
history,  in  which  redemption  through  Christ  should  find  a  place. 

There  were  two  general  divisions  of  Gnostic  systems.  In  the 
Judaistic  Gnostic  systems,  whose  principal  seat  was  Alexandria^ 
the  Demiurge,  while  inferior,  was  still  subordinate  to  the 
Supreme  God,  and  unconsciously  carried  out  his  desigcs. 
In  the  Anti-jiidaic  systems,  which  sprung  up  mainly  in  Syria,  the 
Demiurge  was  conceived  of  as  hostile  to  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
whom  his  designs  are  baffled.  One  of  the  earhest  of  the  judaiz* 
ing  Gnostics  was  Cerinthus,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
who  is  described  as  a  contemporary  and  opposer  of  the  Apostle 
John  at  Ephesus.  His  system  contained  a  large  admixtiu-e  of 
Ebionitism.  Yet  he  distinguished  the  maker  of  the  world  from 
God,  and  the  earthly  Jesus  from  the  heavenly  Christ,  who  was  con- 
nected with  him  in  a  temporary  union.  The  most  famous  leaders  of 
this  class  of  Gnostics  were  Basilides  (c  130)  and  Valentinus  (c*  150), 
Haturninus  was  an  enunent  teacher  in  the  Anti-judaic  branch  of  the 
Gnostic  schools.  These  rejected  the  Old  Testament  system,  finding 
no  bond  of  friendly  connection  l^tweeu  Judaism  and  the  gospel 

In  the  religions  of  the  East^  the  serpent  figures  prominently, 
now  as  the  insidious  author  of  evii,  and  now  as  opening  beneficently 
the  gates  of  knowledge  to  men.  The  Ophites,  with  the 
kindred  sects  of  Naasseni  and  Peratse,  made  much  of 
the  serpent  as  the  redeeming  power,  mingled  astrology  with  their 
teachings^  and  were  hostile  to  the  Old  Testament  religion.     This 
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lioatility  was  ciiriieJ  so  far  bj  another  sect,  tbat  they  called  them^ 
selves  Caiiutea.  aud  pronounced  the  evil  characters  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  be  those  who  were  really  deserving  of  honor. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  represeDtatives  of  the  Anti-judaio 
tendency  was  Maixion,  a  native  of  Sinope  in  Pontus.  He  could  find 
Mwt^on,  ^^  point  of  nnion  between  justice  and  love.  The  retrihu- 
c.  iio.  ^^^  foehng  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  struck 

hi  in  as  inconaislent  with  the  free  grace  of  the  gospel  Paul  was  the 
only  aiMJstle  whom  he  acknowledged  ;  the  others  had  corrupted 
the  pure  teaching  of  Christ.  Heuce  Marcion  accepted  Paul's  epis- 
tles, and  the  gospel  of  Luke  in  a  mutilated  form.  He  expurgated 
fixjm  the  tkii'd  gospel  passages  in  which  the  Old  Testament  law 
was  recognized  aa  of  divine  ongin.  Marcion  was  an  earDest  man, 
sincerely  mistaken  in  his  convictions,  and  he  won  many  adherents. 

Under  the  head  of  Gnosticism,  it  is  proper  to  make  mention  of 
the  MituichfeauSj  whose  influence,  for  a  number  of  centuries  after 
The  Manu  ^^^J  ^^^^y  ^^s  Tcry  important  and  wide-spread.  The 
chajfto^.  Chi'istiao  ingredients  form  no  minor  a  part  in  their  creed 
that  lilanichieism,  in  its  primitive  form,  is  rather,  like  the  faith  of 
Mohammetl,  to  be  considered  a  tliatinct  religion.  What  we  know 
of  Maui,  its  founder,  is  mostly  derived  from  untrustworthy  and  con- 
flicting legends.  We  may  believe  that  he  was  a  Persian  of  high 
birtli  ;  that  he  was  bronglit  up  in  Babylonia,  and  there  imbibed  no- 
tions in  religion  from  Manrhpans  or  other  sects  of  *^*  Baptizers," 
whose  creed  w*a3  tinged  with  Christism  elements  ;  that  in  his  thir* 
tieth  year  (245  a. a),  he  came  forward  in  Persia  as  a  religions 
teacher  claiming  to  be  inspired,  and  taught  a  medley  of  opinions, 
the  ground -work  of  which  wus  the  Semitic  or  Babylonian  religion, 
and  not  the  Zoroastriaii,  although  characteristic  Persian  beliefs 
were  compounded  wnth  other  elements  in  his  system ;  that  he  w^on 
disciples,  and  w'as  finally,  in  276,  put  to  death  by  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment for  his  deviations  from  the  creed  of  ParsisuL  He  com* 
posed  many  w^orks,  all  of  whitih  are  lost,  In  the  Manichiean  system, 
as  pmrnnlgated  by  its  atlhei*ents,  the  universe  was  divided  into  a 
kingdom  of  light  and  a  kingdom  of  darkness,  in  antagonism  to  one 
another.  In  human  nature,  the  two  elements,  owing  to  the  agency 
of  Satan,  a  product  of  the  kingdom  of  dai^kness,  have  become 
mingled.  To  deliver  the  light  from  the  bonds  of  darkness  is  a 
physical  process,  and  is  the  work  of  a  auccesaioo  of  prophets,  of 
whom  the  celestial  Christ,  not  the  Jesus  of  the  Jews,  is  one.  The 
epii*its  of  light  who  redeem  the  w  odd  have  their  abode  in  the  buil 
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Mam  liimBelf  waa  the  promised  Paraclete.  The  ManichseaB  system 
was  severely  ascetic  as  wellasdualistic.  There  were  rigid  faata,  and 
marriage  was  abjured.  The  ascetic  features  of  the  ay  stem  appear 
to  incliciite  a  Buddhistic  source.  The  sect  was  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. At  the  head  were  twelve  apoatlea  The  elect  were  a  clasa 
above  the  **  auditors  "  or  novices,  SItiuichffiism  spread  in  the  East, 
and  gained  a  great  number  of  diaciples  iii  the  Roman  empke. 
AugiiBtine,  before  his  conversion,  was  for  a  number  of  years  one 
of  its  adherents.  They  were  persecuted  by  Diocletian,  and  by  the 
Christiam  emperors  who  followed  him.  They  were  banished  by 
Valeiitiuiau  HL  Under  Justinian,  to  be  a  Manicheean  was  a  capi- 
tal offeiit^e.  Yet  the  main  ideas  of  the  sect  lingered,  in  one  form  or 
another,  among  sectaries  in  the  Church  until  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Gnosticism  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  It  was  the  first  attempt^ 
crude  though  it  was^  to  pLace  Clu-istianity  in  an  intelligible  relation 
to  other  great  religious  systems^  and  to  the  plan  of  history*  It 
etimulated  the  development  of  theological  science*  Its  awakening 
iufiuenco  iu  this  direction  is  seen  in  its  opponents,  such  as  Irenfeua 
and  Hippolytus,  It  was  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  the  principal 
seats  of  Gnosticism,  that  systematic  theology  first  arose  and  flour- 
ished. On  the  other  hand,  Gnosticism  is  a  perpetual  warning 
against  the  confounding  of  physical  with  moral  evil,  and  the  re- 
duction of  redemption  to  a  process  of  nature* 

Jesus  wrote  nothing.  The  disciples  whom  he  trained  were  not 
selected  with  reference  to  qualifications  for  literary  composition. 
Riaoof  the  "^^  ^^^^  **^^  ^^  work  tbey  would  not  be  naturally  in- 
New  TeatR-  dined.  The  writings  of  the  apostles,  Paul  included,  were 
supplementary  to  their  oral  teaching.  They  were  called 
out  by  emergencies,  like  the  troubles  in  the  Church  at  Corinth  or 
PauFs  inability  at  the  time  to  visit  Borne,  They  were  generally 
sent  by  niessengers,  who  were  to  add  to  them  oral  commimications. 
There  was  no  thought  of  compiling  these  letters  or  the  gospels  into 
a  volume.  At  the  outset^  the  sacred  '*  Scriptures,"  the  writings 
cited  as  such,  were  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  With  them 
the  words  of  the  Lord  were  quoted  as  of  divine  authority.  As  early 
as  A,D,  150,  as  we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  the  gospels  included 
in  the  canon  were  read  in  the  Christian  assemblies  on  Simday. 
But  the  apostles  were  always  regEu^ded  as  specially  chosen  for  their 
work  and  as  specially  inspired.  When  heretical  sects  arose,  and 
especially  when  they  began  to  circulate  forged  apostolic  writings. 
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tliere  waB  a  new  interest  awakened  in  the  colleetioii  and  preserTa- 
tion  of  the  genuine  writings  of  the  apostles.  By  them  the  ortho- 
dox traditional  creed  could  be  fortified  against  the  perverfiion  and 
misrepresentation  by  which  it  was  assailed.  The  heretics  were  al- 
ready in  the  field  with  canons  of  their  own  framing,  Marcion  made 
a  collection  with  a  view  to  support  his  eccentric  opinions.  The 
churches  proceeded  to  join  with  the  four  Gospels,  whose  authority 
as  records  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  had  before  become 
established,  the  other  writings  of  apostolic  authorship.  These 
collections  were  not,  at  the  beginning,  uniform  in  their  contents. 
Certain  books  were  known  in  one  place  that  were  not  known  in 
another.  Certain  books  might  be  deemed  genuine  by  some,  but 
be  doubted  by  others.  A  landmark  in  the  progress  of  the  fonua- 
Themodent  tiou  of  the  canoii  is  furnished  by  the  oldest  versions, 
Teniion^  The  S}Tian  translation,  or  the  Peshito,  and  the  Old 
I^tin  transktion,  which  was  in  use  in  North  Africa,  date  from  tlie 
closing  part  of  the  second  century*  The  Peshito  omits  the  Second 
and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  Jude,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  The  Old  Latin  omits  the  Epistle  of  James  and 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  at  first  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Such  variations  continued  to  esist  until  the  end  of  this  period.  A 
little  later,  Eusebius,  writing  about  325,  enumerates  seven  writings 
now  in  the  New  Testament  which  were  not  universally  received. 
Th«'*Aat^  He  caUs  them  Antilegomena.  These  disputed  books 
****"°*'^*'  were  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude^  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John*  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Apocalj'pse.  Several  books  not  embraced  in  our  canon 
were  held  in  special  reverence,  and  were  often  read  in  the  churches. 
These  were  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Borne  and  Barnabas,  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas.  At  length  the  line  was  distinctly  drawn 
which  excluded  these,  as  being  of  lower  rank,  from  the  Hst  of 
canonical  writings. 

In  opposition  to  heretical  speculations,  great  weight  wa^  laid 
upon  tradition  as  a  source  of  evidence  respecting  the  teaching  of 
the  apodUea  The  principal  churches  were  honored  as 
the  witnesses  to  what  this  had  been,  and  as  its  trust- 
worthy guardians.  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures  was 
considered  to  be  final  and  conclusive  ;  but  their  inner  sense  the 
Alexandrians  held  that  not  all  were  capable  of  discerning.  Ac- 
cording to  this  school,  a  more  than  common  development  of  faith 
was  requisite  for  this  peculiar  insight  The  tendency  was  to  high 
views  of  the  extent  of  inspiration^  such  as  the  Jews  cherished  in 
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regard  to  the  Old  TeBtament  books  ;  but  tbe  Alexandrians  avoided 
extremes  on  thie  subiecL  The  defencea  of  OhriBtianitj  were  adapt- 
Dtdmcm  of  ^^  to  the  nature  of  the  attacks  made  upon  it  In  this 
ctirtwianity,  period^  OS  disting^uisbed  from  subsequent  times,  it  was 
the  personal  character  of  ChriBtians  that  apecially  called  for  vindi- 
cation. Charges  of  atheism,  of  sedition,  of  misanthropy,  of  secret 
violations  of  decency  and  morality,  were  repelled.  But  the  assail- 
ants of  the  gospel,  Celaus  in  particular,  bring  forward  a  great 
variety  of  imputations  relating  to  ita  contents  and  to  the  station 
and  characteriBtica  of  Christian  believers*  Many  modern  aspersions 
upon  ChristiflJiity  were  anticipated  on  the  pages  of  this  early  and 
astute  ant^igonist 

The  early  fathers  generally  claim  that  an  obscure  knowledge  of 
God  is  innate  in  the  human  mind,  but  they  make  use  of  arguments, 
especially  the  argument  from  design.  TertuUian  dwells 
conocniing  on  the  Bpoutaneous  testimony  of  the  soul,  uttered  under 
excitement  and  in  unguarded  moments,  when  nature 
speaks  out  Christian  teachers  did  a  gi-eat  work  in  purifying  the 
minds  of  believers  of  gross,  materialistic  associations  conneUed 
with  the  Deity,  the  effect  of  heathenism.  The  Alexandrians  i^ere 
peculiar  in  holding  Umt  divine  punishments  are  purely  disciplin  - 
ary  in  their  intent  The  eternity  of  matter  was  denied,  and  the 
world  was  held  to  have  been  created  out  of  nothing.  One  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  ChriBtian  doctrine  was  the  assertion  of  a  ^)ar- 
ticular  providence.  The  care  of  God  extends  to  all  individvals, 
and  over  all  occurrences,  whether  great  or  small  But  with  all  the 
emphasis  which  the  fathers  of  this  period  lay  upon  the  universal 
The  fTtedota  provideoce  of  God,  they  hold  to  no  predestination  that 
oftbe  wiiL  clashes  with  the  freedom  of  the  human  wiU.  The  ap- 
pointment  of  men  to  reward  or  punishment  in  the  future,  is  base  i 
on  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  their  free  and  responsible  action? 
Having  fataHBm,  as  it  was  inculcated,  for  example,  by  the  Stoics, 
to  resist,  the  Church  teachers  kept  clear  of  whatever  could  be  con 
founded  with  this  obnoxious  tanet. 

We  should  not  expect  from  the  apostolic  fathers  the  disctij^ior. 
of  such  a  question  as  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God  the  Father.  But 
Tie  divinity  there  is  manifest  in  their  writings  a  prevailing  senri©  ol 
of  ohriHt.  ^^^  unique,  exalted  rank  of  the  Son  of  God,  In  Clement, 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  the  preexiist* 
ence  and  incarnation  of  Jesus  appear  to  be  distinctly  implied.  Such 
views,  it  was  claimed  by  writers  of  the  third  century,  lay  at  the  root 
of  early  hymns  and  doxologies*     Justin  Mart)^  is  the  first  to  d^ 
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velope  the  doctriDe  of  the  divine  Word,  or  Logos,  as  incarnate  in 
Clirist.  It  was  the  Word  who  apj>eared  in  the  theophanies  of  the 
Old  Testament  He  is  begotten  before  all  creatures.  TertulJian  la 
the  first  to  use  the  term  **  trinity/'  as  applied  to  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  Origen  affirms  the  generation  of  the  Son,  by  whom 
all  things  are  made,  to  be  not  an  act  of  God  in  time,  but  eternal- 
In  the  East  there  was  more  anxiety  to  hold  fast  to  the  distinction 
of  persons  in  the  Deity,  and^  at  the  same  time,  to  shun  tritheism. 
Hence,  largely  for  this  reason,  statements  are  made  which  logically 
imply  in  the  Son  a  subordination  not  congruous  with  true  divinity, 
and  not  in  hai'mony  ^ith  other  statements  from  the  same  authors. 
There  were  those  who  dissented  from  the  doctrine  of  a  distinction 
MoDucbisn-  of  persons  in  the  divine  being.  These  w^ere  called  Mo- 
*^'  narchiana     They  were  of  two  classea     First,  there  were 

humanitarians,  who  seem  not  to  have  been  numerous,  who  regarded 
Jesus  as  a  mere  man.  There  were  others^  whose  view  spread  much 
more  widely,  who  identified  the  Father  ^ith  the  Son,  admitting  no 
pejnsonai  distinction  between  the  two,  or  between  them  and  the 
Spirit  The  Patripassianists,  teaching  that  it  was  the  Father  who 
suffered  on  the  cross,  and  the  SabelUana,  were  the  most  prominent 
representatives  of  this  theory.  It  was  embraced  by  not  a  few  frura 
fear  of  a  polytheistic  danger  as  connected  with  the  more  orthoilox 
•nwBoiy  opinion.  Tlie  Holy  Spirit  was  regarded  as  a  personal 
^^*^  heavenly  agent,  and  held  (except  by  Monai'chians)  to  be 

distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Yet  the  functions  of  the 
Word,  or  Logos,  and  of  the  Spirit,  were  not  carefully  distinguished, 
Respecting  the  precise  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  other  Persons, 
there  was  little  inquiry. 

The  belief  in  a  realm  of  angelic  spirits  was  universal  in  the 
Church.  They  were  the  instruments  of  divine  providence  and  the 
jj^^^mfl  messengers  of  God.  Not  only  were  they  guardians  of 
*■""'■•  nations,  but  each  individual  was  held  to  have  his  guar- 
dian angel,  fulEIHng  an  office  lilie  that  of  the  tutelar  genius  under 
the  old  reUgion.  Yet  angels  were  only  the  creatures  of  God,  and 
were  subject  to  his  will.  There  is  no  clear  proof  that  in  this  period 
they  were  invoke*!  Physical  and  moral  evils  were  ascribed  to  the 
inflnence  of  Satan  and  of  subordinate  evil  spirits.  They  are  called 
by  Origen  the  executioners  of  God.  All  sorta  of  calamities,  national 
and  personal,  were  attributed  to  their  agency.  The  whole  system  of 
heathen  worship  was  frequently  connected  with  Satan,  as  its  author. 
Yet  evil  angels  were  creatures ;  they  were  subject  to  divine  control, 
mnd  their  power  over  man  depended  on  the  consent  of  his  wilL 
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The  incorporeal  nature  of  the  human  soul  is  affirmed  bj  al- 
most all  the  fathers.  Sometimes  the  soul  is  made  to  consist  of 
a  higher  or  spiritual,  and  a  lower  or  animal,  nature. 
Sometimes  the  division  is  threefold — the  body,  the 
animal  soul,  and  the  rational  spirit.  It  was  held  that  the  soul  is 
immediately  created.  Tertullian  was  peculiar  in  advuncing  the 
traducian  theory  that  the  soul  is  propagated  with  the  body.  Man 
was  made  in  the  image  of  Gbd.  A  distinction  was  early  drawn  be- 
tween image  and  »imiliiude^  the  former  denoting  his  natural  capaei- 
ties  and  the  latter  his  original  character.  All  maintained  the 
freedom  of  the  vnW :  the  Greek  fathers  were  emphatic  in  assei-ting 
its  autonomy.  The  fathers  frequently  make  man  dependent  on 
God  for  the  continuance  of  his  being  hereafter :  they  hold  that 
immortality  is  a  divine  gift  This  is  the  \iew  of  Justin.  Othera 
make  immortality  an  inherent  property  of  the  soul. 

All  the  fathers  in  this  period  teach  the  universality  of  sin. 
They  hold  to  a  remaining  capacity  for  right  action,  and  they  do  not 
The  doctrine  affirm  the  absolute  impotence  of  the  fallen  will  Human 
of  lin.  depravity  springs  from  the  voluntary  sin  of  Adam^  by 

whom  death  was  brought  into  the  world.  From  him  we  receive  a 
heritage  of  depraved  inclinations.  The  Greek  fathei-s,  however, 
bring  in  the  self-determination  of  the  individual  as  the  condition 
of  his  guilt  The  Latin  fatherSi  of  whom  Tertullian  is  a  leading 
example,  make  more  of  the  innate  vitiosity  of  men,  derived  by  id- 
heritance  from  the  father  of  the  race.  Even  these,  however,  still 
affirm  human  freedom  ;  but  their  thoughts  pave  the  way  for  the 
Augustinian  conceptions  of  a  later  day. 

There  was  comparatively  little  discussion  relative  to  the  divine 
and  the  human  natures  in  Christj  or  the  interior  constitution  of  his 
The  peraon  persou.  Some  of  the  earlier  writers  speak  of  the  Word, 
of  ckrijt,  ^j.  Logos,  as  in  him  holding  the  place  of  that  rational 
spirit  which  exists  in  men  generally.  Justin  is  one  of  them.  But 
the  presence  in  Jesus  of  a  human  soul,  in  union  with  the  divine, 
irt  implied  in  IrensBUs,  and  was  brought  out  in  a  clear  light  by 
Origen.  The  sinless  character  of  Christ  was  universally  taught. 
His  supernatural  birth  was  recognized  by  all. 

From  the  beginuing  it  was  held  on  all  hands  that  the  work  of 
Christ  went  beyond  that  of  a  teacher  and  legislator.  He  was  a  Re* 
deeraer  of  mankind  in  a  more  profound  sense.  Hit 
work  included  an  atonement,  or  a  ground  of  forgiveness. 
As  to  the  method  of  the  atonement^  there  was  no  uniform  view  and 
little  thorough  scrutiny.     One  representation,  which  U  found  in 
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tminerous  writers,  seta  the  work  of  Jesus  in  a  relation  to  Saltan. 
Hi3  death  was  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan,  it  being  assumed  that  Satan, 
by  man's  »elf*8urrender,  had  acqmred  a  certain  right  of  controL 
ThLs  general  notion  is  presented  with  various  modifications.  Bui 
along  with  it  we  find  other  and  more  reasonable  concept  ion  a.  Es- 
peciaOy  is  this  the  fact  in  the  writings  of  Ireneeus,  who  founds  his 
view  on  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  representative  of  the  race,  as  the 
second  Adam,  who  renounces  sin  and  Satan  and  makes  good  the 
loss  incurred  tlirougb  Adam's  weakness  and  guilt.  The  death  of 
Christ  was  made  to  be  the  most  prominent  factor  in  his  atoning 
work. 

The  Church  connected  the  principle  of  obedience  with  faith  in 
the  Saviour  as  its  fountain.  The  new  life  in  the  soul  of  the  believer 
was  the  spring  of  righteous  action.  Yet  we  have  to  re- 
cord an  early  and  an  increasing  departure  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  life-giving  faith  which  is  presented  by  Oie  Apostle 
Paul,  and  tlie  gradual  incoming  of  a  more  legal  spirit  This  ap* 
pears  in  the  distinction  between  the  criminality  of  sins  before  and 
after  baptisra ;  the  idea  of  satisfaction  to  be  rendered  by  the 
offender,  if  a  communicant ;  the  attaching  of  merit  to  good  works, 
such  as  almsgiving  ;  the  notion  of  works  of  supererogation,  when 
not  only  the  commands  of  the  gospel  are  obeyed,  but  7\^commenda* 
iion^  among  which  virginity  was  reckoned,  are  complied  with  ;  and, 
finally,  in  a  tendency  to  convert  faith  into  a  credence  given  to  facta 
and  doctrines,  instead  of  a  self-surrender  to  God  and  to  Christ* 
A  fruit  of  the  same  general  tendency  was  the  excessive  esteem  that 
came  to  be  attached  to  the  intercessory  prayers  of  departed  saints, 
especially  of  mari;jTs. 

Unity,  holiness,  and  eathoHcity,  the  notes  of  the  Church,  in  pro- 
cess of  time  were  predicated  of  the  visible  corporation  over  which 
Koiw  of  presided  the  bishops,  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  at  their 
tin  ohttrcn.  jj^ad,  "  Bevond  this  visible  Church/*  Cj-prian  teaches, 
''there  is  no  salvation."  One  who  dies  for  the  faith,  w^e  are  told  by 
this  father,  is  not  to  be  called  a  martyr  unless  he  is  within  its  pale. 
It  is  only  by  Origen  and  the  other  teachers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  that  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  the  Church  is  entertained, 
Origen  says  that  the  words  of  Jesua  to  Peter  (Slatthew  ivL  18) 
are  addressed  to  that  apostle  as  representing  in  his  confession  all 
believers. 

Very  early,  baptism  was  so  far  identified  with  regeneration  aa 
to  be  designated  by  this  term.  This  rite  was  considered  essential 
to  salvation.     The  intention   to  receive  baptism,   however,  as  in 
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th©  case  of  a  catechumen  who  should  die  before  the  time  ^xed  for 
the  rite,  was  accepted   as  sufficieDt     A  virtue  was  believed  to 
reside  in  the  baptismal  water  itself.     Baptism  was  ordi* 
uii*Loni>°     narily  administered  by  the  clergy,  but  where  they  could 
"'***'''  not  be  present,  baptism  by  laymen  was  not  only  admis- 

sible,  but  is  by  Teriullmn  enjoined 

The  Asian  fathers— Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Ireneeus — ^ascribe  to 
the  LonFs  Supper  an  efficacious  in:flueiice  on  the  body  and  spirit  of 
the  recipient,  having  relation  to  the  resurrection  and  the  new  and 
glorified  life  which  he  is  to  receive  in  connection  with  it,  Christ 
enters  into  a  mysterious  physical  union  with  the  bread  and  wine, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Word,  or  Logos.  Yet  the  bread  and 
wine,  ill  virtue  of  this  liidden  power,  do  not  part  with  their  own 
properties.  Tliey  remain  bread  and  wine.  Literal  tran substantia- 
tion is  a  doctrine  of  much  later  origin.  By  the  Alexandrians  the 
bread  and  wine  were  taken  as  symbols  which  bring  with  them 
from  Clirist  the  spiritual  influence  which  they  denote.  The  habit 
of  looking  on  the  sacrament  as  an  offering,  is  a  fact  of  signal  im- 
portance in  itself  and  in  its  consequences.  It  is  a  conception  for- 
eign to  the  New  Testameni  Yet  it  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
Justin  Martyr,  and  in  the  **  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles," 
The  bread  and  wine,  with  whatever  might  be  bestowed  for  the 
poor,  were  gifts  of  the  flock,  and  were  denominated  offerings.  Jus- 
tin regards  them  as  brought  to  God,  yet  he  nowhere  considers  the 
eucharist  an  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  In  substan- 
tial accord  with  Justin  is  Irenffius.  But  as  the  notion  of  the  clergy 
as  a  priesthood  took  root,  an  advance  was  made  beyond  this  view. 
Cyprian  speaks  of  the  sacrament  as  a  repetition  by  the  Christian 
priest  of  the  offering  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  Yet  he  does  not  de- 
fine or  insist  on  this  view.  **  In  the  East,"  says  Hamack,  **  we  pos- 
Bess  no  proof  that  before  the  time  of  Kusebius  there  is  any  idea  of 
the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lords  Supper." 

The  word  **  sacrament  "  is  used  in  the  Eoman  sense  of  an  oath* 
At  baptism  the  Christian  takes  on  him  the  soldier's  vow  of  fideli^ 
to  the  Lord.  It  is  used,  likewise,  in  the  sense  of  a  sign» 
or  eomething  occult^  mysterious,  sacred.  It  is  the  sym- 
bol of  an  unseen,  spiritual  reality.  This  last  is  the  mean* 
ing  which  established  itself  in  the  Church, 

The  belief  in  a  millennial  kingdom  on  earth,  to  follow  the  sec- 
ond advent  of  Christ,  was  widely  difinsed  In  some  cases  it  was 
conceived  of  as  a  scene  of  material  comfort,  when  the  ground 
would  have  a  miraculoiie  fertility,  and  its  products  be  proportion' 
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ately  ricK  We  discern  in  this  millennifll  expectation  ti*aceB  of  the 
Judaic  conception  of  the  Messiah  s  reign.  The  Christian  doctrine 
of  a  millennium  diftered,  however,  in  regarding  his 
reign  on  earth  as  limited  in  its  duraiioni  and  as  only 
the  prelude  to  the  heavenly  state — a  state  of  spiritiml  blessedness. 
This  millennial  or  chiliastic  belief  is  found  in  Justin,  Irenseus,  and 
TertuHian.  The  Alexandrians  opposed  ii  They  contributed  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  tenet,  which  was  also  hastened  by  the  uupopu- 
larity  of  Montanism>  in  which  it  was  a  prominent  article  of  beliel 
At  length  there  arose  a  great  reaction  against  the  chiliastic  theoiy, 
which  spread  through  the  Church. 

Many  books  were  written  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection. 
It  was  generally  conceived  of  in  a  crass  and  literal  way.  A  more 
spiritual  view,  as  might  be  expected,  was  taken  by  the 
Alexandrian  school  The  soul,  it  was  taught  by  them, 
by  an  inherent  vital  force,  analogous  to  that  which  inheres  in  a 
grain  of  wheat,  constructs  a  body  akin  to  its  own  nature. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Christ  preached  the  gospel  in 
Hades  to  the  righteous  dead  of  the  Old  Testament  period.  This 
doctrine  %ve  find^  for  example,  in  Irenicns.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  made  this  preaching  extend  to  the  Gentile 
philosophers,  who  were  not  averse  in  their  spirit  to  divine  truth, 
and  some  interpret  him  to  include,  also,  the  heathen  genendly,  who 
died  without  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Origeu  thinks  that  the 
pious  dead  were  ti'ansf erred  to  Piu*adise^  which  he  makes  to  be,  not 
a  part  of  Hatles,  but  yet  distinct  from  Heaven.  To  Paradise  be- 
ievers,  as  he  thought,  go  at  their  death.  This  was  contrary  to 
e  usual  view  that  they,  like  the  righteous  of  the  Old  Testament 
kys,  wait  in  Hades,  in  a  state  of  happiness,  but  of  happiness  not 
et  perfected,  for  the  general  resurrection.  It  was  believed  that 
only  martyrs  attain  at  once  to  the  blessed  vision  of  God  in  heaven. 
The  Alexandrians  refer  to  the  pari fi cation  of  departed  souls  by  spir- 
itual fire,  or  by  agencies  of  which  earthly  fire  is  the  symbol.  The 
fiery  cleansing,  however,  is  placed  by  Origen  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  in  connection  with  the  judgment 

The  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  the  general  judgment  is  fol- 
lowed  by  the  award  of  eternal  blessedness,   and  eternal  misery. 
Certain  passages  may  be  quoted,  both  from  Justin  Mar- 
rrtxi     tyr  and  IrensBus,  in  which  they  appear  to  sanction  the 
idea  of  an  ultimate  annihilation  of  the  wicked.     But  suoh 
not  the  prevaiEng  view  of  these  writers.     What  they — Justin,  in 
,particular^insist  upon  is  the  dependence  of  the  soul  for  its  im* 
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mortality  on  the  divine  will.  Origen  and  his  followers  hoped  fof 
the  final  restoration  of  all  men  to  holiness  and  blessedness.  But 
this  was  one  of  the  opinions  to  which  he  applied  the  doctrine  of 
reserve:  it  was  not  to  be  broached  to  the  common  people,  lest 
they  should  be  released  fix>m  a  fear  which  was  wholesome  as  long 
as  higher  motives  were  inoperative.  Origen  did  not  despair  of  the 
redemption  of  Satan,  and  of  all  other  fallen  8pirit& 
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CHAPTER   L 

SPREAB  OF  THE  CHHISTIAN   FAITH, 

Shohtlt  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  oeotury  there  oo- 

curred  an  event  which,  had  it  been  predicted  in  the  days  of  Nero 
or  even  of  Decius,  would  have  been  deemed  a  wild  fancy. 
vioDofCoD'  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  converBion  of  the  Roman 
emperor  to  the  Christiaii  faith.  It  was  an  event  of 
tuomeDtouB  importance  iu  the  history  of  the  ChriBtian  religion* 
The  Roman  empire,  from  being  the  enemy  and  per^cutor  of 
the  Church,  thenceforward  became  its  protector  and  patxon.  The 
Church  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  State,  which  was  to  pmve 
fruitful  of  consequences^  both  good  and  evil,  in  the  subsequent  hiu- 
tory  of  Europe,  Christianity  was  now  to  reap  the  advantages  and 
to  incur  the  dangers  arising  from  the  friendship  of  earthly  rulera 
and  from  a  close  connection  with  the  civil  authority. 

Conatantine  was  born  in  274.  He  was  the  eon  of  Constantius 
Chloms.  HiB  mother »  Helena,  was  of  obscure  birth.  She  became 
a  Christian — ^whether  before  or  after  his  conversion,  is  doubtful. 
He  grew  up  to  be  a  man  of  imposing  presence,  of  sagacious  un- 
derstanding, and  of  high  administrative  ability.  In  his  youth,  in 
the  service  of  Diocletiiin  and  Galerius,  he  showed  personal  valor 
and  mihtary  skill.  After  the  death  of  Constantine'a  father,  a  re- 
volt against  Galerius  augmented  the  number  of  emperors,  so 
that*  in  308,  not  lesa  than  six  claimed  to  exercise  rtde.  The 
contest  of  Conatantine  was  at  first  in  the  West,  against  the  tyran- 
nical and  dissolute  Maientiua  It  was  just  before  his  victory 
over  this  rival  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  near  Rome,  that  he  adopted 
the  Clriistiau  faith.     That  there  mingled  in  this  decisioo,  as  in 
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looBt  of  the  steps  of  hia  career,  political  ambition,  is  bighlj  proba* 
blfi*  The  strength  of  the  Chiistiaii  commuoity  made  it  politic  fof 
him  to  will  its  united  support  But  he  sincerely  believed  in  the 
God  whom  the  ChristiaDs  worshipped,  atid  in  the  help  wMchj 
throuj^h  his  providence,  he  could  lend  to  hia  servaDts.  Constan- 
tine  sliowed  afterwards  in  various  Tvajs  that  the  old  superstitions 
ret  lingered  to  some  extent  in  his  mind.  He  was  never  fully 
weaned  from  the  cultns  of  Apollo.  There  were  occasions  on  which 
he  ordered  the  pagan  soothsayers  to  be  consulted.  Tliat  he  did 
not  receive  baptism  uotd  the  day  before  his  death  was  not  due, 
however^  to  a  lack  of  faith,  but  to  the  current  belief,  in  which  he 
shared,  that  the  holj^  laver  Wiislied  out  the  guilt  of  all  previous  sins. 
Shortly  before  his  victory  over  Maxentius  there  occurred  "what  he 
jiBserted  to  be  the  vision  of  a  flaming  cross  in  the  sky,  seen  by  him 
at  noonday,  on  which  was  the  iuscnption,  in  Greeks  **  By  this  con- 
quer." It  was,  perhaps,  an  optical  illusion,  the  effiect  of  a  parhelion 
beheld  in  a  moment  when  the  imagmation^  as  might  be  natural  at 
this  crisis  of  his  destiny,  was  strongly  excited.  He  adopted  the 
labarum,  or  the  standard  of  the  cross,  which  w^as  afterward  carried 
in  his  armies.  In  later  contests  with  Licinius,  the  ruler  in  the 
EtiHt,  who  was  a  defender  of  paganism,  Conatantine  became  more 
distinctly  the  champion  of  the  Christian  cause.  The  final  defeat  of 
Licinius,  in  323,  left  him  the  master  of  the  whole  Roman  world. 
Ad  edict  signed  by  Galerius,  Coustantiue,  and  Licinius,  in  311,  had 
proclaimed  freedom  and  toleration  in  matters  of  religion-  The 
edict  of  Milan,  in  313,  emanating  from  the  tw^o  latter,  established 
unrestricted  liberty  on  this  subject.  If  we  consider  the  time  when 
it  was  issued,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  iind  that  it  alleges  as  a  mo- 
tive for  the  edict  the  sacred  lights  of  conscience.  It  implies  a  doc- 
trine which  had  to  wait  many  centuries  for  a  practicjil  realization* 
Constantine  himself  did  not  attempt  to  put  down  heathen  wor- 
ship by  coercive  means.  He  proliibited,  however,  all  pagan  rites 
which  involved  immorality,  magic,  or  aorcery.  In  Con- 
con-^tantine  stautinople,  the  *^  New  Rome  "  wliich  he  founded  and 
Vmade  his  capital,  he  allowed  only  Christian  worship. 
But  in  many  ways  he  used  his  personal  influence,  by  persuasion  and 
by  distributing  offices  and  other  rewards,  to  gain  converts  to  th© 
Cluiatian  side.  He  even  delivered  discourses  to  applauding  audi- 
tors in  his  palace.  He  called  himself,  the  historian  Eusebiua  tells  ua, 
in  relation  to  the  Church,  "bishop  in  externals."  This  was  said 
in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  but  it  expressed  the  view  which  he  actually 
took  of  his  ecclesiastical  function.     He  disclaimed  the  authority  tc 
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decide  questions  of  orthodoxy.  It  waa  his  business  to  take  such 
decisione  from  the  bishops,  to  protect  the  Church,  und  to  maiutaiD 
uniformity  in  opposition  to  schismatical  parties.  He  did  not,  how* 
ever,  olwaj's  observe  this  measui'e  of  self-restraint  in  reference  to 
theological  disputes.  It  was  inevitable  that  under  such  a  monarch 
there  shoul(5  be  large  reinforcements  of  the  Church  from  the  ranks 
of  the  heathen.  It  was  unavoidable,  too,  that  a  cousiderable  por- 
tion of  these  new  adherents  should  be  actuated  by  interested  mo- 
tives. Imperial  favor,  in  the  room  of  imperial  hostility,  was  now  to 
be  the  source  of  peril  to  the  Church. 

During  Con8tantine*s  reign,  the  Chm*cb  in  Britain  emerges  most 
dearly  into  view.  We  read  of  its  being  represented  at  the  Council 
TheoidBHt-  ^^  Arles,  in  314,  by  the  Bishops  of  York,  London,  and 
iihchnrch.  Lincoln.  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  it  was  prominent 
enough  to  be  the  object  of  persecution,  though  protected,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  ConstantiuB,  the  father  of  Constantine. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  early  British  Church  are  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  But  although  history  is  silent  here,  the  cre- 
dulity of  later  generations  has  never  wanted  for  legends  to  supply 
its  place.  Some  of  these  relate  the  story  of  missionary  labors  of 
Peter  and  Paul ;  others  tell  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  of  the  church 
he  founded  at  Glastonbury,  and  of  his  Banctity,  which  was  so  great 
that  a  hawthorn  bush  budded  every  Cbristmas-day  in  his  honor. 

Setting  aside  these  and  hka  tides  as  unsupported  by  evidence, 
we  may  safely  conjecture  that  the  gospel  was  cfUTied  to  Britain 
soon  after  the  Eomans  gained  a  firm  foothold  there.  The  progress 
of  Christianity  must  necessarily  have  been  slow,  on  account  of  the 
bitter  Antagonism  between  the  military  settlements  and  the  wild 
inhabitants. 

In  337,  Constantine  died,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  unworthy  sons. 
In  the  division  which  then  took  place,  the  Eiist  fell  to  Constantius ; 
Bdjfo  of  ^^t  later,  after  the  death  of  his  brothei-s,  the  whole  em- 
Ooucuttos.  p[j.g  ^g^  united  under  his  rule.  To  him  the  ancient 
religion  seemed  poUtieally  dangerous.  He,  therefore,  abandoned 
the  moderate  policy  of  his  father.  Ho  not  only  renewed  the  pro- 
hibition of  sacrifices,  but  decreed  the  penalty  of  death  and  confisca- 
tion of  goods  against  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  its  require- 
ments. Many  suflfered  as  martyrs,  and  by  their  steadfastness  and 
oonrage  brought  honor  to  the  cause  of  the  dpng  religion.  Con- 
stans,  who  was  for  ten  years  sole  emperor  in  the  West,  and,  after 
Mm,  Constantius,  were  obliged  to  pursue  a  more  cautious  policy  in 
thai  region.     The  old  reUgion  was  strong  at  Rome,  especially  in  the 
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patrician  families.  On  this  account  tli6  temples  of  tbe  ancient  city 
were  spared  and  her  rehgioua  ioatitutiona  respected.  Throughout 
the  empire,  after  346,  those  temples  which  were  prized  for  ailistic 
beauty  escaped  destruction,  while  many  of  the  leaa  noted  were  de- 
MoEahed  amid  the  plaudits  of  fanatical  bishopSr  Constantius  was 
an  earnest  defender  of  the  Arian  type  of  Christianity.  He  became 
a  persecutor  of  the  orthodox  party,  and  filled  his  reign  with  the 
bitterness  of  religious  strife. 

The  purity  of  Christianity  had  now  become  comipted  by  its 
brief  alliance  with  the  State.  A  merely  formal  piety  was  a  pass- 
Def^neracy  of  P^fi  to  offioe  and  imperial  favor.  The  moral  tone  of 
th«  Giiarch,  society  wa8  enervated  by  hypocrisy.  The  wranglings  of 
bidiops  over  intricacies  of  doctrine  made  only  more  prominent 
the  unchriHtian  lives  of  the  zealous  disputants.  This  condition  of 
things  offered  the  laat  strong  ground  of  defence  to  the  adherents 
of  the  old  religion.  In  the  popular  estimation,  a  touch  of  heroism 
was  given  to  their  cause  by  the  persecuting  measures  undertaken 
by  the  government  and  promoted  by  the  clergy.  This  reaction 
continued  to  grow  in  strength  until  it  reached  its  climax  under 
Julian  (called  the  Apostate),  the  cousin  of  Constantius, 
SeilSsi^^*^'  who  obtained  the  empii'e  in  361.  He  was  fitted  by  dis- 
position and  education  to  be  the  leader  of  such  a  retro- 
grade movement.  The  destruction  of  his  nearest  relatives  by 
the  jealousy  of  his  cousin  taught  Julian  to  distxnist  both  Constan- 
tius and  his  religion.  His  eager  mind,  naturally  imaginative,  and 
tinged  with  sentiment,  was  crammed  with  a  degenerate  Christian 
doctrine*  E?en  by  way  of  recreation,  he  had  fo  employ  himself 
in  the  building  of  a  chapel  over  the  relics  of  a  martyn  He  and  his 
brother  were  educated  as  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  teep  them  from 
ambitious  schemes.  Sent  away  from  Constantinople  by  the  con- 
tinued jealousy  of  Constantius,  Julian  got  leave  to  pursue  his  stud- 
ies at  Nicomedifu  He  there  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
rhetorician  Libanius,  and  secretly  embraced  the  ancient  faith.  He 
afterwards  visited  Athens  and  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  phi- 
losophers and  rhetoricians  there.  They  filled  his  mind  with  pro- 
jects for  restoring  the  old  religious  institutions,  and  taught  him  to 
believe  himself  the  providential  agent  for  reasserting  the  rights  of 
the  sMghted  gods. 

As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne  he  manifested  great  zeal  in 
the  work  to  which  he  felt  himself  called     As  supreme 
pontiff  he  was  personally,  and  even  ostentatiously,  at 
in  conducting  ceremonies  and  offering  sacrifices.     He  pi 
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toleratioB  to  Christianity,  but  in  order  to  bring  it  into  disrepute 
be  encouraged  all  sectarian  controversies.  Ostensibly  in  tbe  in- 
terests of  justice,  but,  perhaps,  to  foment  discord  among  Christian«| 
lie  I'ecalled  tbe  bishops  who  had  been  banished  by  hia  predecesson 
,e  temples  which  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  zealota  he  ordered 
to  be  rebuilt  at  their  expense.  He  forbade  Ckristians  to  hold 
schools  of  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  the  classics,  hoping  tbus  to  pre- 
vent the  further  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  educated.  Under 
Con  Stan  tin  3  the  Jews  bad  been  oppressed,  and  therefore  under 
Julian  they  were  favored,  Thougb  he  condemned  their  exclusive- 
he  praised  their  worship  of  a  national  God.  At  his  command 
workmen  attempted  to  rebuild  tbe  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  were 
frightened  away  by  a  destructive  fire  that  burst  out  of  the  vaults 
below,  which  was  thought  to  be  miraculously  kindled.  Julianas  vain 
efforts  to  revei'se  the  order  of  religions  progress  passed  away  with 
bis  life,  wiiicb  ended  two  years  later^  when  be  was  en- 
gaged  in  the  Parthian  expedition. 

After  Julian's  death,  Christianity  again  became  dominant  in 
the  State.  The  imliry  of  the  next  emperors  was  one  of  tolera- 
Braperun.  ^^^^'  Joviftu  (363-364)  forbade  only  those  religious  rites 
»ftcr  juji*n  which  were  undertaken  for  the  puiposes  of  magic.  Nor 
did  Valens  (3G4-378),  his  successor  in  the  East,  go  much  farther. 
Those  who  practised  divination  and  sorcery'  w^ere  looked  upon  aa 
pobtically  dangerous,  and  were  therefore  persecuted.  The  Western 
emperor,  Valentinian  (364-375),  w'as  fully  tolerant  Xet  the  old 
religion  lost  so  rapidly  in  numbers  ami  inflneuce,  that  it  now  re- 
ceived the  name  of  paganism,  or  peasants*  religion.  Gratian  (375- 
383),  who  succeeded  his  father  Valentinian,  forsook  the  moderate 
policy.  He  was  the  first  to  refuse  the  robe  of  Poutifex  IVIaximus, 
The  altar  dedie^ited  to  Victory,  w^bicb  Julian  had  restored  to  ita 
old  place  in  the  Roman  senate  chamber,  he  caused  to  be  i^ain  re- 
moved. He  took  away  from  tbe  College  of  Priests  the  right  to  re- 
ceive legacies  of  real  estate.  He  al*K)  deprived  the  priests  and  vea- 
tals  of  their  support  from  the  public  treasury,  and  confiscated  the 
goods  of  the  temples  ;  and  when  tbe  remonstrances  of  the  Roman 
patrician  senate  were  presented,  he  refused  to  listen  to  them, 
Gratian's  successor,  Valentinian  IL  (375-392),  urged  by  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  confirmed  these  ordinances. 

But  paganism  could  no  longer  seriously  alarm  those  who  de- 
fended tbe  Christian  faith.  They  were  now  obliged  to  face  a  new 
d&nger  from  the  nations  hovering  on  the  borders  of  the  empire. 
The  long  boundary  where  the  valor  of  Home  for  many  geuerationd 
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bad  availed  as  a  rampart  against  the  hordes  of  barbarism,  was  at 
last  broken  throngk  Planus  and  Juliua  Cteaar,  Trajan,  mid  Mar- 
cus Aureliua,  the  many  heroes,  and  the  disciplined  courage  of  the 
legions  whom  they  led  against  the  assailants  of  the  repyblic  and 
the  empire,  belonged  to  the  past.  The  tribes  of  the  uoiih  burst 
through  the  barriers  that  had  long  resisted  their  advance.  Ma- 
raudiog  incursions  were  followed  bj  permission  given  to  large 
bodies  to  settle  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  emperors.  These 
reinforced  their  weakened  armies  with  numerous  barbarian  recruits, 
some  of  whom  i^se  from  the  ranks  to  offices  of  high  command. 
At  length,  vast  and  inexhaustible  streams  of  invaders,  flowing  from 
different  sources,  poured  down  upon  the  ancient  seals  of  power  and 
civilization.  Into  their  hands  fell  the  spoils  of  the  cities,  uf  whose 
opulence  and  splendor  vague  rumors,  or,  it  might  be,  lively  pict- 
ures, had  reached  them  in  their  distant  forests.  It  was  now  to  be 
the  task  of  Christianity  to  conquer  by  its  ideas,  and  to  elevate  by 
its  spirit,  these  barbarians  through  whom  modern  Europe  was  to 
derive  its  being. 

The  West  Goths,  a  nation  which  had  recently  been  converted  to 
Arian  Christianity,  were  the  vanguard  of  this  mighty  host.  It  is 
necessary  to  go  back  some  years  in  order  to  narrate  the 
eu»w«it  story  of  their  conversion.  They  w^ere  a  branch  of  that 
great  Germanic  people  which  dwelt  between  the  Black 
and  the  Baltic  Seas*  Through  their  marauding  expeditions  they 
first  became  acquainted  with  Christianity.  The  Christian  cai>- 
tives  whom  they  carried  away  from  Cappadocia  gave  them  the 
gospel  and  made  the  beginnings  of  a  church.  But  the  great 
apostle  to  the  Goths  was  Ulphilas,  who  was  probably  a  descendant 
of  one  of  those  Cappadocian  families.  He  was  made 
bishop  in  343,  and  had  signid  success  as  a  preacher 
among  the  West  Goths.  But  he  could  make  Uttle  progress 
among  the  Etist  Goths  on  account  of  their  hostility  to  the  West 
Goths.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Cons  tan  tius^  Ulphilas  got  per- 
mission to  brhig  a  party  of  his  Gothic  Christians,  who 
were  suffering  persecution,  across  the  Danube,  and  thus 
withia  the  limits  of  the  Bom  an  empire.  He  took  up  his  abode  not 
far  from  Nicopolis,  where  he  labored  as  bishop  thirty -three  years 
longer.  UIphEas  was  an  Arian  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore 
all  hia  converts  were  Arians.  This  fact  is  of  great  significance,  be- 
cause nearly  all  the  Germanic  nations,  which  from  this  time  began 
to  pour  down  into  the  empire,  received  Christianity  from  the  Wt^st 
Goths^  and  ao,  at  the  outset,  professed  the  Arian  doctrine.     Ulphilas 
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gave  the  Gotha  a  written  language,  in  Tenting  an  alphabet  baaed  oo 
the  Greeks  and  tFanslated  for  them  the  Bible,  or  large  portions  of  it 
In  this  translation  he  omitted  the  books  of  Kings  (including  the 
books  of  Samuel)  in  order  that  his  people  might  not  find  in  them 
ibe,(>.(io^iic  an  additiomd  stimulus  to  their  warlike  enterprises. 
'^•'^^'*-  Fragments  of  this  Moeso-Gothic  version  are  the  oldeai 
written  monument  in  the  Teutonic  languages. 

In  the  meantime  the  persecution  of  Christians  undertaken  by 
Athanaric,  still  a  heathen,  had  widened  the  breach  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  nation.  About  the  year  370,  the  Huns  began  to 
l)re8Supon  the  East  Goths,  and,  joined  by  a  part  of  these,  to  crowd 
the  West  Goths  down  to  the  Danube.  The  West  Goths  now  im- 
plored Valens  to  give  them  an  asylum  in  the  Roman  territory.  It 
19  said  that  Ulphiks  led  the  embassy.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  they  crossed  the  Danube  into  Mtesia.  The  avarice  of  con*upt 
imperial  governors  provoked  them  to  revolt.  In  the  battle  of 
Adrianople,  which  foEowedj  Yalens  was  defeated  and  killed. 

To  sustain  the  tottering  empire  Theodosiua  was  made  regent  in 
the  East  by  Gratian.  Theodosiua  checked  the  political  progress  of 
TbAodMiuA.  ^^^  Goths  by  his  vigorous  military  movements.  Unlike 
*"*■**•  his  predecessor,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Nicene 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  tried  by  severe  measures  to  euppi-ess 
Arianiam.  A  general  council  was  caJled  at  Constantinople  in  381, 
which  reaffirmed  the  Nicene  doctrine.  Ulphilas  was  summoned 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  capital  either  in  that  year  or  in  383, 
Deeply  grieved  at  the  final  decision  against  the  Arian  tenet,  he  did 
t»ot  long  survive.  A  confession  of  faith,  composed  in  his  last 
days,  he  left  to  his  Golhs  as  his  testament  The  infiuence  of  the 
teaching  uf  Ulpliilus  may  |>erhaps  be  seen  in  the  respect  paid  to 
Christians,  twenty-seven  yeai-s  later^  during  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
Alaric,  the  leader  of  the  West  Goths,  when  all  who  were,  or  pretended 
to  be,  Christiana,  were  removed  to  places  of  safety,  and  the  great 
churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul  were  protected  from  the  general 
pillage. 

Theodosius  instituted  harsh  and  inquisitorial  laws  in  order  to 
crush  out  the  remnants  of  paganism.  With  this  purpose  in  view, 
riiiiwLMitiiii  of  ^^  commanded  the  heathen  temples  in  Asia  and  Egypt 
iMmthflwiiifn,  ^  ^Q  closed.  The  work  of  suppression  which  he  began, 
was  carried  on  by  violence.  Mobs  of  Christian s»  instigat^ed  by  fanatic 
ufll  monks  and  clergy,  began  to  demoUsh  the  temples.  In  the  city 
of  Aleiandria  a  terrible  riot  occurred,  and,  driven  to  desperation, 
the  pagan  party  intrenched  itself  about  the  magnificent  temple  of 
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Serapis.  The  emperor  pardoned  the  rioters,  but  ordered  all  tba 
Alexandrian  temples  to  be  destroyed.  He  also  proclaimed  stili 
Bererer  edicts  against  the  heathen  temple  service.  The  policj  of 
Arcadius  (395-408),  his  son  and  successor  in  the  East,  was  milder, 
but  the  game  mob  violence  prevailed,  and  did,  unpunishedj  its  work 
of  destruction,  lu  the  West^  Honorius  (395-423),  his  brother,  waa 
vacillating  in  his  treatment  of  paganism.  Although  at  first  he  com- 
manded the  temples  in  the  country  places  to  be  destroyed,  he 
afterwards  proclaimed  general  religious  freedom.  And  yet,  later  in 
his  reign,  he  caused  all  pagans  to  be  excluded  from  offices  of  state. 
The  death-blow  to  paganism  at  Rome  came  in  410,  when  Alaric 
and  his  West  Goths  captured  and  sacked  the  city.  The  shrines  of 
ihvmsioD  of  the  ancient  religion  were  pillaged,  and  the  patrician  fam- 
^*^'^-  ilies,  who  were  its  staun chest  eopporters,  were  either 

destroyed  or  scattered  among  the  different  peoples  of  the  empire, 
The  pagan  party  had  hoped  for  a  new  lease  of  existence  from  the 
domination  of  the  heathen  barbarians,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
advanced  to  attack  the  city*  But  the  heathen  Radagaiaus  was  de- 
feated, while  it  was  the  Chnstian  Alaric  who  waa  victorioua 

The  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  witnessed  great  inroads  of  thebar- 

bariapa,  and  thus  most  important  changes  of  population.    The  mul- 

^    .       titude  of  Suevi,  Burn:undians,  Vandals,  and  Alans,  which 

b»rb*riMi»,      perished  with  Radagaisus  in  the  toils  of  Stihcho,  were 

but  a  portion  of  the  confederate  nations  from  which  they 
caraa     The  news  of  the  disaster  of  their  friends  moved  the  host 

which  had  been  left  behind  upon  the  borders  of  the 
«i  from  the     Rhme,   to   make   an   attack  upon  Gaul.     Brief  as  waa 

the  period  of  their  destructive  wanderings,  it  marked 
the  severance  of  Gaul  from  the  empire, 

Alaric's  West  Goths,  who  had  come  to  Italy  after  leaving  their 
home  in  Moasia  and  devastating  the  fairest  region  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  did  not  long  remain  enemies  ol  the  emperor.  Alaric 
^j^i  died  soon  after  his  capture  of  Borne.     His  succesBor  en- 

_  „  ^  listed  in  the  service  of  Honorius.  The  West  Goths  now 
In  Gaul  mnd     pouTed  ovcr  the  Alps  int<i   Ghiul,  and  then  into  Spain^ 

conquering  the  Alans,  chasing  the  Suevi  Into  the  moun- 
tains in  the  northwest,  and  the  Vandals  into  a  district  called  after 
them  Andalusia.    As  a  reward  for  their  services,  the  Goths  received 

a  district  in  the  southwest  of  Gaul,  hounded  by   the 

Xjoire  and  Bhone.  This  territory  they  soon  extended  into 
Spain  by  conquesl  In  the  meantime,  a  Burgundian  kingdom  had 
been  growing  up  in  the  southeast.     Thus  Aiianism,  for  the  Bur- 
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gundians  were  also  Arians,  was  represented  by  the  most  powerfii 
tribes  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 

The  Vandals  did  not  long  remain  quiet  in  Spain.  In  429  they 
advanced  under  Genaeric  to  the  cooqueat  of  Africa,  and  wherever 
their  arms  were  triumphant,  there  orthodoxy  was  perse- 
cuted and  Arianism  promoted-  To  shield  his  own  move- 
ments Genseric  called  in  Attila,  **the  scourge  of  God,"* 
from  the  north,  with  his  Huns.  Tliis  wave  of  ruthless  and  repul- 
sive barbarism  threatened  the  very  existence  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. To  beat  it  back,  Rome  and  the  nations  of  Gaul 
stood  side  by  side  at  the  great  battle  of  Chalous  iu  451. 
They  won  the  day  ;  but  Attila  and  bis  host  were  weak- 
ened, not  destroyed*  The  next  year  they  moved  down  ujion  the 
plains  of  Italy,  carrying  desolation  in  their  path,  Their  fury  was 
not  checked  until  the  great  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  im- 
perial ambassadors  entered  the  camp,  and  by  gold  and 
persuasion  turned  them  back. 

But  Leo  could  not  iu  like  manner  save  Eome  fi-om  Genseric, 
Th«  VfcodftU  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  in  455  carried  his  victorioua 
itt  Ratae.  arms  iuto  Italy*  The  bishop  only  succeeded  in  mitigat- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  pillage. 

During  all  these  dark  days,  when  Rome  and  Christian  Italy  were 
given  over  by  the  weakness  of  the  emperors  to  the  ravages  of  bar* 
j^  i^^  barians,  the  Roman  bishop  was  fearless  in  the  defence  of 

^**"^*'  the  city  and  of  the  Christians  everywhere,  who  looked  to 
him  for  protection.  While  Honorius  and  his  successors  were  hid- 
ing in  impregnable  Eavenna,  he  was  in  Rome,  facing  all  dangers 
and  assuming  all  responsibilities.  Such  a  prelate  was  Leo.  "\^^er- 
ever  duty  and  the  interests  of  his  flock  called,  he  went,  regardless 
of  his  own  safety.  He  was  sober,  energetic,  enterprising,  and  in- 
flexible* The  sceptre  which  fell  from  the  feeble  hand  of  the  em- 
peror was  grasped  by  him  and  his  successors.  Rome  in  the  loss  of 
her  old  empire  found  a  new  and  more  lasting  dominion. 

Aa  early  as  the  reign  of  Honorius  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
bom  Britain  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  empire.  For  a  time  British 
Christian  civilization  languished,  not  being  protected 
from  the  ini"oads  of  the  barbarian  Fict^  and  Scots.  And 
then  came  the  end.  Beginning  with  440,  vast  numbers  of  Saxons 
gj^^^^^j^^  and  Angles  oven-an  Britain,  driving  the  Britons  into 
Wales  and  Comwidl.  Thus  the  larger  part  of  the  island 
was  given  over  for  several  genera tiona  to  Teutonio 
heathenism. 
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About  the  middle  of  this  century,  Ireland  received  Christianity. 
The  man  who  carried  it  thither  was  Patricius,  uuiversallj  known 
conveniimof  ^®  St.  Patrick  H©  wfts  bom  at  Bunavem,  the  Roman 
^"***"'^'  name  of  a  place   in    Scotland,    south   of    the    Clyde, 

His  name  in  his  own  country  was  Succat*  Though  his  father 
was  a  deacon  in  the  village  church,  Patrick  was  not  converted 
until  the  age  of  fiixteen,  when,  having  been  carried 
oflf  by  pirates  to  Ireland,  he  was  put  to  tending  sheep, 
and,  like  the  prodigal  son,  *'came  to  himself,"  After  escapiug, 
aud  passing  through  various  other  adventures,  he  believed  hinisell 
called,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  to  convey  the  gospel  to  Ireland. 
He  Estened  to  the  divine  voice,  and  went  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  once  served  as  a  slave.  He  gathered  them 
about  him  in  the  open  field  and  preached  to  them  Christ 
His  sincere  words  touched  the  hearts  of  peasants  and  chiefs  alike. 
On  the  lands  which  the  people  gave,  be  founded  monastic  oommuni- 
ties*  Patrick  himself  was  not  a  learned  njnu,  but  these  monastic 
flooieties  became  centres  of  learning  and  devotion,  whose  inlluence 
was  felt  through  the  middle  ages  and  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
But  the  gospel  could  not  at  once  subdue  the  warlike  passions  of 
the  Irisli,  and  it  required  all  Patrick*s  influence  to  bold  them  in 
check.  His  self-denying  labors  for  this  people  won  for  him  the 
honors  of  a  patron  saint  Hia  name  and  history  were  invested 
with  a  cloud  of  legends.  Among  them — not  to  speak  of  the  mira- 
cles—is the  story  of  a  visit  to  Rome  and  a  connection  with  the 
Roman  Church*  Of  all  this  Patrick  himself  sajs  nothing  in  his 
autobiographical  ''  Confession."  The  tale  of  an  earlier,  wholly 
abortive  mission  of  a  certain  Falladiua,  sent  to  the  Irish  from  Rome 
—a  tale  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  true — has  been  mingled  in  a 
confusing  way  Ti^th  the  medley  of  legends  concerning  Patrick, 
who  makes  no  mention  of  him. 

Crossing  back  to  the  continent  again,  we  find  still  greater 
changes  going  on — some  fruitful  for  good  to  catholic  Christianity, 
oonvpinion  of  othcrs  favonible  to  the  continued  power  of  Arianism. 
tiie  rmkm.  Q£  ^^iB  former  class,  was  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Franks,  to  Christianity,  Just  before  a  decisive  battle  with  his 
enemies,  he  vowed  that  if  victory  were  given  to  him  he 
would  worship  the  Ood  of  the  Christians^  of  whom  his 
vnfe  Olotilde  was  one.  Clotilde  was  the  niece  of  the  Burgiin- 
dian  king,  who  was  an  Arian ;  but  she  was  orthodox.  After  the 
battle,  Clovis,  with  three  thousand  of  his  warriors,  was  baptized  by 
Remigius,  Archbishop  of  Rheime.     Hearing  a  sermon  on  the  cni- 
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cifi^don,  tlie  bold  chieftain  exclainied  that^  if  lie  and  his  faithful 
Franks  had  been  there,  vengeance  would  have  been  taken  on  the 
Jew&  He  was  a  barbarian  still,  and  the  new  faith  imposed  little 
restraint  on  his  ambition  and  cruelty.  But  his  conversion  was  an 
event  of  the  highest  importance.  The  Grallic  Church  and  clergy 
lent  him  their  devoted  support  Since  the  Franks  were  destined 
to  become  the  dominant  barbarian  x>eopIe,  it  was  now  settled  that 
power  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Catholic — as  diatingniahed  from 
heretical  Aiiaii — Christianity.  Clovia  forced  Gundobald,  the  Bur- 
gundian  king,  to  become  tributary,  and  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  pressed  the  Arian  West  Goths  into  a  n^urower  strip  of 
territory.  He  was  hailed  by  the  faithful  as  *'  most  Christian  king, 
and  a  second  Constantine." 

A  few  years  before  this,  the  Boman  empire  of  the  West  had  dis- 
appeared. The  barbarian  Odoacer,  leader  of  the  Herulians  and 
Fui  ot  Eome,  othcr  German  bands,  made  himself  master  of  Italy,  and 
^^  accepted  the  title  of  Patrician  from  the  Eastern  em- 

peror. But  he  in  turn  was  overthrown  by  Theodoric,  the  East 
TiModQciethe  C^^th,  who  led  his  nation  from  Maesia  into  Italy. 
Qrmi,  tfB-saik  Though  an  Arian  he  respected  the  Catholics,  confirmed 
the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  churches,  and  generally  allowed 
the  Romans  to  elect  their  own  bishop.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
flame  century,  after  the  Ostro-Gothic  kingdom  had  been  overthrown 
by  the  forces  of  Justinian,  a  new  horde  of  barbarians 
came  down  upon  the  plains  of  northern  Italy.  It  was 
the  half -heathen,  half- Arian  Lombards. 

In  these  two  centuries,  the  Church  was  repeatedly  brought  face 
to  ^ce  with  new  nations  and  new  types  of  religious  belief — mixt- 
Bfltat  &t  hu-  ures  generally  of  Arian  Christianity  and  heathenism. 
qSwtionthe  Thcse  migrating  Teutons  became  subject  to  the  in- 
CbnrcJu  floences  of  rehgion  in  the  countries  where  they  settled. 

The  moral  force  of  the  Church  and  of  its  representative  bishops 
commanded  their  respect  They  could  not  escape  altogether  a 
sentiment  of  aw^e  in  the  presence  of  the  Christian  priest  They 
could  not  avoid  feeling  in  some  measure  the  softening  and  restrain- 
ing influence  of  Christian  teaching,  and  learning  the  lessons  of  the 
eroea.  Nevertheless,  the  religious  condition  of  the  West,  the  char- 
acter of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy,  could  not  fail  to  be  powerfully 
affected  for  the  worse  by  the  influx  of  barbarism  and  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  barbarian  rulers.  A  great  deterioration  in  the 
Church  and  in  its  ministry  ensued  after  the  generation  contempo- 
rary with  the  Germanic  con  (guests  passed  away« 
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While  all  these  years  with  their  storms  and  coeviilsions  had 
come  and  gone  in  the  West,  little  of  world-wide  interest  had  oc- 
curred in  the  hialory  of  Greek  ChristiaDity  The  prin- 
cipal support  of  heathenism,  which  was  propagated  in 
secret,  was  the  Kew  Platonic  school  at  Atheos.  Under  Justinian, 
the  lectures  were  forbidden  and  the  school  broken  up.  The  teach- 
ers fled  to  Persia^  hoping  to  fijid  a  place  there  for  them- 
selves  and  their  religious  ideas.  But  Parsism  was  as 
distasteful  to  them  as  Clmstianity,  They  returned  from  their  exile, 
onl}'  to  sink  into  obscurity.  Thus  it  was  that  scarcely  two  hundred 
years  after  tbe  conversion  of  Constantine  the  power  of  paganism  had 
vanished.  The  ancient  religions  of  the  peoples  united  under  Rome 
had  given  way  to  a  better  faith.  The  superstitions  of  the  barbaric 
ans,  who  had  found  homes  in  the  empire,  had  been  exchanged  for 
a  more  wholesome  belief.  But  Christianity'  had  done  more  than 
this.  It  had  extended  its  influence  to  the  distant  East  and  South, 
to  Abyssinia,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Syrian  and  Lybian  deserts,  to 
Armenia,  Persia,  and  India, 

In  Persia  it  had  peculitu-  difficulties  to  overcome.  Zoroastrian- 
ism,  with  its  two  divine  principles— Ormuzd,  the  good,  and  Ahri- 
cjiriKtiwiity  ta&n,  the  evil — was  a  more  powerful  foe  than  the  grosser 
In  POTria,  forms  of  heathenism.  The  Persians  accused  the  Chris- 
tians of  blasphemy,  since  they  made  the  good  God  the  creator  ol 
that  which  is  eriL  They  were  also  offended  because  the  monks 
seemed  to  despise  riches  and  children,  which  in  their  estimation 
were  the  special  gifta  of  Ormuzd.  Moreover,  the  Persian  govei-n- 
ment  suspected  Christians  of  being  diBafiFected  citizens  and  favor- 
able to  Roman  pretensions.  In  343,  it  began  a  fierce  persecution 
which  aimed  at  their  complete  extermination.  From  this  time  the 
Persian  Church  had  little  rest  until  after  the  Nestorian  controversy 
had  separated  it  fi*om  the  orthodox  Church  of  the  Greek  empire, 
and  thus  had  relieved  it  from  political  suspicion. 

It  is  probable  that  during  this  time  merchants  and  refugees 
from  Persia  canied  the  gospel  to  India  Cosmas  Indicopleuetes, 
a  traveller  of  the  sixth  century,  found  three  churches 
there — one  in  Ceylon,  one  on  the  Malabar  eoast^  and  one 
at  Calcutta. 

The  Armenians  received  Christianity  more  universally  than  the 
Persians.  It  had  been  introduced  among  them  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  Greg* 
ovy,  "The  Illuminator,"  diffused  it  more  widely.  Tiri- 
dates,  the  king,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  his  subjects,  we^t 
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couTertecl.  Later,  in  tlieir  struggles  to  resist  the  aggresaioiis 
and  perseeutioDS  of  the  Persians,  they  defended  their  Chnatian 
faith  with  fortitude  and  perseverance.  Despite  the  rapid  progresflr 
of  Christianity  in  this  period,  the  great  countnes  to  the  north  of  * 
the  Rhine  and  the  Dan u he,  as  well  as  Teutonic  Britain,  had  not  yet 
received  the  Hght  of  the  gospel  To  carry  the  gospel  to  them  was 
the  work  of  succeeding  centuries. 
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r  The  pui'ity  of  Christianity  and  the  simplicity  of  its  nature  had 

been  obscured  in  the  preceding  period  by  the  growth  of  the  theo- 
cratic idea.  It  was  now  exposed  to  new  dangers  from 
its  alliance  with  worldly  power  and  its  subjection  to 
impeiial  influence.  The  accession  of  Constantine  found  the 
Church  so  fii'mly  organized  under  the  hierarchy  that  it  could  not 
lose  its  identity  by  being  absolutely  merged  in  the  state.  But 
since  there  was  no  clearly  understood  principle  defining  the  respec- 
tive spheres  of  Church  and  State,  the  first  Chiistian  emperor  and 
bis  successors  exercised  a  large  measure  of  control  in  ecclesiastical 
afi&urs.  They  assumed  to  fill,  on  their  own  authority,  the  higViest 
episcopal  offices.  They  convoked  general  councils^  aud  presided 
over  them  by  their  representatives,  and  published  conciliar  decree* 
as  laws  of  the  empire.  Some  of  the  later  Greek  empei-ors  even 
went  so  far  as  to  exercise  the  right  to  decide  on  disputed  points  of 
doctrine.  Such  usurpations  were  made  possible  by  the  ardent  de*' 
sire  of  each  theological  party  to  enlist  the  political  power  on  it« 
aide  and  thus  to  overwheliu  its  opponents. 

The  Eastern  Churchy  by  its  chai-ncter  and  situation,  was  mor» 

exposed  to  these  evils.     It  was  in  close  contact  with  the  schemes 

and  o£Scials  of  the  court     Its  streni^th  was  exhausted 

I'll*  Jaafni  n 

•adUMWdt-  by  incessimt  conflicts  and  intestine  doctrinal  divisions, 
•TB  CJhwchf.,  ^j^^  minds  of  the  clergy  became  infected  with  i^mhition 
and  servility.  They  resorted  to  the  methods  of  political  intrigue 
to  further  their  worldly  interests.  The  Church  in  tlie  West  had 
more  sobriety  and  firmness  of  character.  It  had  a  stronger  and 
more  consistently  developed  hierarchical  organiz&don,  which,  in 
coiijimction  with  its  distance  from  Constantinople,  protected  it 
from  aome  of  the  dangei*s  of  imperial  favor.     Hence,  in  this  period 
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the  Western  Ciiurcli,  on  the  whole^gi'ew  more  independent,  while  tha 
Eixsteru  Church  graduiillj^  became  enslaved  to  the  state* 
%^     The  emperors  endeavored  to  promote  the  interests  of  Christi- 
'  aaity  by  their  personal  influence,  and  by  giving  to  the  Church  and 

its  clergy  new  legal  rights,  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
fayortJIe'™  *  previously  enjoyed  by  the  heathen  prieathood.  A  few  of 
^""^  '  the  churches  which  Gonstautiue  built,  received  revenues 
from  the  public  funds,  while  to  othtra  were  given  the  treasures  of 
confiscated  temples.  Ecclesiastical  property  now  rapidly  accumu- 
lated* The  Church  was  made  the  heir  of  all  clergymen  who  died 
without  leaving  wills.  Tlie  right  to  receive  legacies  became,  on 
account  of  the  piety  and  superstition  of  the  times,  a  fruitful  source 
of  wealth*  This  right  was,  however,  bo  abused  that  Valentinian  L 
(864-375)  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  law  protecting  women  and 
minors  from  the  avarice  of  the  monks  and  the  clergy.  The  o£Qces 
of  the  Church  were  turned  by  many  into  a  means  of  personal  en* 
richmeut 

The  relief  from  burdensome  civil  duties,  and  from  vaiions  forms 
of  taxation,  which  Constantiue  granted  to  the  clergy,  led  a  multi- 
LowH  respect-  tude  of  individuals  of  the  higher  classes,  who  were  pos- 
^"Intiu  *Sf  sussed  of  wetdth,  to  assume  a  clerical  office,  even  though 
the  eleriry,  {i  were  of  a  Bubordioate  rank*  Constantine,  seeing  the 
dauger  of  this  practice  to  the  stjite,  provided  that  new  clergymen 
should  be  appointed  only  in  place  of  those  dying ;  and  these  re- 
cruits were  not  to  be  taken  from  the  noble  families  nor  from  fami- 
lies of  wealth.  Such  a  law  was  necessarily  as  hurtful  to  the  Church 
as  the  previous  law  was  to  the  state.  Therefore,  in  383,  a  new  law 
was  enacted,  which  allowed  anyone  to  enter  the  clerical  oflSce,  but 
provided  that  those  who  were  obliged  by  their  wealth  and  rank  to 
bear   civil  burdens  should  first  resign  their  property  to  others. 

The  jurisdiction  which,  voluntarily  conceded,  the  Church 
-iftditXn  of  and  its  bishops  had  exercised  over  church  members  was 
bi»hop«i.  ^^^  p^^^  ^^  ^  legal  basis.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
in  civil  cases  refeixed  to  them  by  the  conseut  of  both  parties,  as 
well  as  in  all  causes  between  clergymen,  the  decisions  of  the  bish- 
ops were  made  final  These  multiplying  duties  threatened  to  be- 
come an  intolerable  burden  to  conscientious  prelates.  Some  ol 
them  complained  that  they  were  compelled  to  spend  too  much  of 
their  time  merely  in  settling  disputes ;  while  others,  more  worldly- 
minded,  enjoyed  their  increasing  influence  iu  secular  affairs. 
There  was  a  growing  tendency  to  establish  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  coui*ts  over  all  cases  in  which  a  clergyman  was  in- 
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vohed.  This  tendeBcy  became  so  etroog  tbat  in  tlie  next  period 
even  criminal  suitSj  in  wliicli  the  clergy  were  concerned,  were  to* 
manded  by  HeracliuB  to  these  courta 

But  the  miniBters  of  religion  were  ftble  to  promote  the  cause  of 
justice  and  humanity.  The  churches  wero  made  asylums  in  which 
P^j^j^^^^,j  the  hunted  slave  or  the  fallen  mmister  of  state  might 
Me  cietfj,  ^ake  refuge  until  the  clergy  condd  intercede  to  mitigate 
the  rigor  of  justice,  and  to  protect  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  in 
ii  nt^bler  way.  Acknowledged  as  supeiin  ten  dents  of  public  morals, 
the  clergy  were  many  times  fearless  in  the  rebuke  of  rude  out- 
ThtoAo^m,  ^I'eaka  of  despotism  and  oppression.  Even  the  emperor 
d.  30IL  Theodosius  was  compelled  by  Ambrose^  Bishop  of  Milan, 

to  do  penance  for  a  massacre  perpetrated  in  Thessalonica  by  his 
orders,  in  revenge  for  the  slaying  of  a  military  governor  in  a  riot 
By  the  intercessions  of  Flavian  us,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  that  city  was 
protected  from  the  vengeance  of  the  same  emperor.  On  other  oc- 
casions, bishops  were  found  to  emulate^  in  dealing  with  hostile  rul- 
ers, the  example  of  John  the  Baptist  Athanasius  did 
not  fear  to  address  Con stan tine,  as  he  was  passing  on 
horseback  through  the  principal  street  of  Constantinople  ;  *'and 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  emperor  was  awed  by  the  courage  and 
eloquence  of  a  bishop  who  implored  his  justice  and  awakened  his 
conscience."  BasU,  the  great  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  sent  back  a 
spirited  and  severe  reply  to  a  threatening  message  of  Julian ;  and 
long  afterwards  faced,  with  an  undaunted  courage  that 
secured  his  safety,  first  Modestus,  the  commissioner  of 
Valens,  and  then  the  Arian  emperor  himself. 

In  accordance  with  the  theocratic  idea,  the  priesthood  was  more 
and  more  regarded  as  representing  the  visible  Church,  as  the  link 
i>«auti«nof  between  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  its  divine 
ineciMK7.  liead,  and  as  the  channel  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  communicated  to  the  w^orld.  There  was  growing  up  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  clergj-^  should  stand  aloof  from  secular  life,  and 
exhibit  a  higher  form  of  morality  than  was  required  of  the  com- 
mon Christian.  The  clergyman  was  thus  set  over  against  the  lay- 
man :  there  were  two  ideals  of  Christian  life.  This  contrast  tempted 
the  one  to  a  false  pride  in  his  superior  simctity,  and  the  other  to  a 
dangerous  contentment  in  mere  external  morality. 

Thi'ough  the  influence  of  Churcb  councils,  and  of  such  leaders 
as  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  the  doctrine  that 
the  clergy  of  the  three  higher  grades  should  remain  un- 
married became  widely  recognized.      And  yet  it  met  witii  much 
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itpposiiioii  in  tlie  ^Yest^  while  In  tlie  East  its  progress  was  MBtlered 
hy  tlie  aiguments  and  exauiple  of  pious  and  respected  bishops* 

The  duties  of  the  clergy  were  conceived  of,  as  well  aa  their  lives 
judged,  too  much  hy  an  outward,  unspii-itual  standard  The  ten* 
Educmtion  ot  dencj  was  to  think  that  ordination  confen*ed  in  some 
thu  ciBiKy.  magical  way  all  needed  abilities*  Such  ideas  were  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  the  \Vest,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  educa^ 
tion  was  discredited,  notwithstanding  the  influence  in  an  opposite 
direction  of  such  men  as  Augustine.  In  the  West  there  were  no 
theological  schools,  and  but  few  cloisters,  aud^  except  in  the  single 
case  of  the  North  African  bishops,  the  clergy  had  to  submit  to  no 
examinations.  To  make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  for  these  defects, 
Augustine,  and  others  who  were  imbued  with  a  like  spirit,  gathered 
their  clergy  about  them  in  the  same  dweUing  and  at  a  common 
table.  The  outlook  iu  the  East  was  better.  There  the  traditions  of 
the  ancient  Greek  culture  had  not  lost  their  Lufiuence.  There,  also, 
were  the  great  theological  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antiocli,  as 
well  as  many  cloisters,  which  furnished  a  valuable,  though  often 
naiTow  education.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  common  school  of 
a  clergyman  w^as  his  practical  training  in  the  lower  clerical  offices. 
But  this  advantage  was  by  no  means  always  used,  despite  various 
laws  which  pro\4dcd  that  candidates  for  the  higher  offices  should 
rise,  step  by  step,  from  the  position  of  prelector  or  reader. 

There  were  many  irregularities  in  the  appointment  of  the  clergy, 
especially  in  the  East  Sometimes  men  of  unusual  populainty  or 
Appokit*n.?tit  maj-ked  fltness  were  caled  directly  from  seculai*  life  to 
of  the  cieniy.  ^j^^  office  of  bishop.  Although  tliis  was  in  violation  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Church,  it  was  not  in  all  civses  injurious. 
When  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Constan- 
tinople, Nectarius,  who  had  the  rank  of  senator,  was,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Tarsus,  appointed  by  Theodosiua 
to  fill  the  vacant  office.  He  had  not  even  been  baptized, 
and  while  w^earing  the  white  robe  of  a  neophyte  was  proclaimed 
bishop*  Occasionally  by  this  sort  of  irregularity  the  people  were 
enabled  to  exercise  their  ancient  right  to  t^iko  part  in  the  choice  of 
the  clergy.  A  most  notable  example  of  this  occurred  when  the 
l>eople  of  Milan,  by  acclamation,  called  Ambrose  to  be  their  bishop. 
He  was  then  only  a  catechumen,  and  had  not  been  baptized.  Yet  in 
eight  days  be  was  seated  on  the  episcopal  throne.  The  right  of 
the  congregation,  however,  though  it  was  not  taken  away  during 
the  present  period,  was  gravely  impaired.  When  there  was  a  vacant 
clerical  office  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  make   a  uomi 
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nation,  wbich  the  people  were  to  accept  or  reject.  But  the  bishop 
often  made  appointments  for  the  iuierior  offices  without  consulting 
the  people.  Tbe  choice  of  a  bishop,  when  the  emperor  did  not  in- 
terfere, depended  for  the  most  part  on  the  clergy  of  the  province, 
but  the  consent  of  the  people  was  required,  which  in  the  West  was 
no  mere  form.  Many  of  the  clergy,  especially  in  the  East,  filled 
with  ambitiouH  schemes,  aspired  to  places  in  the  capital,  or  sought 
for  churches  of  similar  distinction.  Their  attempts  to  override 
the  laws  against  transference  from  one  church  to  another  occa- 
sioned much  strife  and  bitterness.  Others  frequently  left  then* 
parishes,  ostensibly  on  some  errand  of  mercy,  and  journeyed  to 
the  couH,  in  whose  life  they  so  delighted  to  mingle.  Tliis  epis- 
copal absenteeism  became  so  prevalent  that  the  councils  of  An- 
tioch  (311)  and  Sardica  (343)  were  obliged  to  pass  atringent  laws 
against  it. 

The  piimitive  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  was  being 
rapidly  forgotten.  Tbe  bishops,  as  the  successors  of  tbe  Apostles, 
RAnkK  of  the  Were  coming  to  be  considered  the  pillars  and  witnesses 
*^'*^'^'  of  the  trutb,  and  the  vehicles  for  tbe  conveysmce  of  the 

Holy  Spirit  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy.  They  only  could  con- 
firm, and  consecrate  vnih  the  holy  oil  By  their  authority  and  or- 
dination the  presbyters  and  deacons  were  enabled  to  fulfil  spiritual 
f unctiona  Tbey  presided  over  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  and 
cared  for  the  administration  of  church  property.  Next  l^elow  them 
came  the  presbytera,  and  below  these,  in  turn,  were  tbe  deacons.  In 
many  places,  however,  the  deacons,  especially  the  archdeacons, 
being  nearer  tbe  person  of  the  bishop,  endeavored  to  asstune  a  posi- 
tion above  the  presbyters.  In  general  it  was  their  duty  to  assist 
the  higher  clergy  in  the  religious  servicea  Tbe  repeating  of  certain 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  were  assigned  to  them,  while 
other  portions  of  Scripture,  as  subordinate,  were  assigned  to  pre- 
lectors. During  this  period  the  office  of  deaconess  lost  its  im- 
portance. It  was  discontinued  in  the  West,  but  lingered  in  the 
East  until  the  twelfth  century.  There  were  added  various  inferior 
offiodBi  which  greatly  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  ceconomtts,  or  st^wai'd.  It  was  his  duty  to  guard  the 
church  property  against  embezzlement,  and  to  have  a  certain  over- 
sight over  its  administration  by  the  bishop,  as  well  as  to  care  for  it 
during  all  vacancies  in  the  episcopal  office.  The  civil  suits  in  which 
the  Church  found  itself  involved  compelled  it  to  employ  an  advo^ 
cate,  who  at  first  was  a  clergyman,  but  afterwards  frequently  a  law* 
yer*   Out  of  the  desire  of  each  church  to  keep  a  record  of  the  trials 


of  its  martjTB  grew  up  the  office  of  nolarius,  or  recorder,  who  waa 
generallj  a  deacon,  aod  whose  duty  it  became  in  kter  times  to  malse 
a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  councils.  With  the  clergy  are 
also  to  be  reckoned  tbose  who  were  appointed  to  attend  the  sick 
and  bury  the  dead.  Their  number  increased  so  rapidly  that  in 
such  large  cities  as  Alexandria  and  Antioch  it  had  to  be  limited  by 
law. 

The  hierarchic^  organization  f.rradually  became  perfected*  Not 
only  were  all  the  bishops  exalted  aLove  the  presbyters,  but  certain 
bishops  who  were  in  charf je  of  churches  distiurruighed  by 
of  the  hie-  their  situation,  or  by  their  superior  claim  to  be  the  cus- 
todians of  apostolic  tradition,  were  placed  in  authority 
OTer  their  less  favored  bretliren.  The  country  bishops  lost  first 
their  prerogatives  and  then  their  existence.  In  343  the  Council  of 
Cotmtry  Sardica  ordained  that  they  should  not  be  appointed  in 

bbhopik  i^g  small  towns,  on  the  ground  that  presbyters  were  suffi- 
cient* Accor^ling  to  the  provisions  of  a  later  council^  visiting  pres- 
byters were  to  be  sent  to  these  country  churches  to  look  after  tbeir 
welfare.  Thus  these  congregations  became  affiliated  with  the  neigh- 
boring city  churches  and  were  called  parishes.  Tliis  tenn  was  of 
varying  signification,  but  it  finally  denoted  simply  the  country 
communities.  As  Christianity  spread  in  the  cities  it  became  im- 
pofisible  to  accommodate  all  worshippers  in  one  church.  Each  new 
church  was,  however,  affiliated  to  the  mother  church,  over  which 
the  bishop  presided.  Often  it  had  its  own  presbyter,  subject  to  the 
bishop,  but  in  some  cases  it  was  ministered  to  by  presbyters  who 
jijij^^j,  officiated  by  turns.  The  bishop  of  the  chief  city  of  each 
**"*•  province  was  called  the  metropolitan.     He  exercised  a 

general  supermion  over  the  churches  of  tiis  province.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  provincial  clergy  he  ordained  the  bishops.  It  was 
also  his  duty  to  ctdl  and  preside  over  synods,  as  well  fcs  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  in  which  accusations  agaiLst  a  bishop  were  tried. 
Among  these  metropohtans,  those  of  Romej  Antioch,  and  Alexandria 
were  distinguished,  even  in  the  preceding  period,  by  having  the  care 
of  several  provinces  Although  this  arrangement  was  approved  by 
the  Council  of  Nicea^  yet  the  provincial  synods  were  acknowledged 
ThoiAHfe  ^'^  ^^^^  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  In  the  Arian  con* 
'**'***^  troversiea,  however,  these  provincial  synods  were  found 
too  weak,  and  large  hierarchical  orgimizations  were  brought  into 
being*  In  the  East  the  lines  of  the  dioceses  into  which  Constjintin^ 
hail  divided  the  empire  were  followed.  The  bishop  of  the  chief  citj 
in  each  diocese  waa,  therefore,  raised  above  all  other  metropolitan^ 
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although  luB  rights  varied  in  the  different  clioceses.  They  were 
great€st  id  that  of  Egjpt,  of  which  Alexandria  was  the  capital.  In 
the  diocese  of  Thrace,  the  newly  founded  Constantinople  Datuntlly 
became  the  capital  in  place  of  Heraclea.  This  diocesan  ai-range- 
meot  was  approved  by  the  Council  of  ConstantiDople,  and 
diocesan  synods,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  courts,  were 
placed  above  the  provincial  councils.  This  same  coiincii  gave  to 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  the  fii-st  rank  among  these  diocesan 
LStonbon  oi  bishops,  hi 3  stiition  being  second  only  to  that  of  Rome. 
Supported  by  political  influences,  the  bishops  of  the  great 
***•  capital  efltablished  a  control  over  the  neighboring  dio- 

ceses of  the  Bishops  of  Epbesua  and  NeoCiiesarea.  The  later  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  recognized  thia  arrangement^  and  conferred,  in 
^addition,  the  right  to  receive  appeals  and  complaints  from  the  whole 
pEastern  Churck  New  Rome  was  thuH  placed  on  a  level  with  an- 
cient Rome  in  real  power,  though  a  little  below  it  in  titular  dig- 
nity. This  action  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  the  source  of  a 
long  aiitl  bitter  contest  between  the  rival  seea 

About  this  time»  the  name  Patriarch,  which  had  previously  been 
a  name  of  respect  applied  to  every  bishop,  was  appropriated  ex* 
Tt»e  P»tii-  clusively  to  the  bishops  of  the  great  sees  of  Borne,  Con- 
»rchAt<«.  stantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  To  this  rank 
Jerusalem  also  was  now  raised  by  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  not  because  of  ita  actual  in^uence^  but  on  account  of  its 
historic  dignity. 

While  there  were  four  patriarchates  in  the  East,  no  one  of  which 
could  long  dominate  the  other  tliree,  there  was  but  one  in  the 
Bxiiiutioa  of  West,  and  that  one,  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
'**°^*  the  most  important  of  them  all.    Rome  had  an  ecclesias- 

tical supremacy  over  ten  suburbicarian  provinces,  comprising  Italy, 
south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Etruria,  and  Sicily,  Sai^dinia, 
Corsica,  and  Valeria,  But  its  real  power  was  by  no  meana  so  cir* 
cumscribed.  As  an  apostolic  Church  of  loftiest  rank,  its  counsel  had 
been  received  during  the  preceding  period  with  reverence  in  aU  the 
West,  many  of  whose  churches  it  had  foimded.  Its  very  name  sug- 
gested the  glories  of  the  old  republic  and  of  the  Augustan  empire. 
Its  influence  gradually  became  more  powerful,  and  its  jurisdietiou 
was  being  slowly  but  surely  extended  over  the  whole  AVesteni 
Church.  The  Council  of  Sardica,  io  347,  gave  to  Julius,  the  Roman 
bishop,  the  privilege  of  appointing  Judges  to  try  the  cases  of  con- 
demned bishops,  if  he  thought  their  appeals  worthy  of  cousidera- 
tiom     He  could  institute  a  revision  of  the  verdicts  of  synods,  even 
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though  BO  appeal  were  made  to  liim.  This  hoEoring  of  the  memory 
of  the  Apostle  Peter  in  the  persoji  of  Julius  proved  ilaugerous  to 
the  liberty  of  the  churches.  The  decrees  which,  ou  the  gi-oond 
assigned,  had  given  such  privileges  to  Jiiiiua,  as  well  as  the  grants 
made  b}'  the  emperor  Qratian  to  a  subsequent  bishop,  were  claimed 
as  conferring  a  permanent  authority  on  the  bishopd  of  Eome  ;  and 
aince,  by  mistake,  they  were  afterwards  taken  for  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  council,  their  influence  was  much  incretised.  Quoted  as 
Nicene  decrees,  they  were  used  with  effect  in  a  controversy  with  the 
North  Afiican  Church,  in  the  first  years  of  the  next  century.  But 
the  North  Africans  resisted  the  claim  of  judicial  authonty  set  up  by 
Innocent  L  (402-417),  and  afterwards  forbade  all  appeals  to  foreign 
bishopa  SooMj  however,  the  confusion  and  distress  brought  in  by 
the  Vandal  ascendency  gave  Iieo  L  (440-4G1)  au  occasion  for  re* 
assertiug  Rome's  juriadictioiu 

The  doctrinal  coutrovei-sies  which  continually  agitated  the  East 
after  the  Nicene  council  tended  to  elevate  the  Koman  see.  Each 
party  flew  to  it  for  support,  and  made  use  of  flattering  language, 
which  the  Roman  bishops  literally  intei*preted  and  persisted  in 
quoting  after  the  controversy  that  gave  rise  to  it  had  died  out.  In 
the  controversy  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  Julius  espoused  the  cause 
of  Atbauasius ;  and  although  his  interference  was  resented  by  the 
Eastern  prelates,  still  the  influence  of  Rome  was  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  since  the  party  favored  by  Rome  eventually  gained 
the  victor}%  In  critical  moments,  also,  the  liomau  bishop  intei-posed 
with  doctrinal  formulas,  which  met  with  general  acceptance.  The 
most  memorable  instance  was  at  Chalcedon,  when  the 

Lki  I.  And  tke 

UouBciiof  statement  of  the  creed  relative  to  the  person  of  Christ 
was  substantially  drawn  from  the  letter  of  Leo.  Tlie 
Eastern  bishops  were  accustomed  to  defer  to  the  advice  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  West  on  the  ground  of  Rome  s  historic  preemi- 
nence. But  in  the  Roman  Church  the  idea  of  its  supremacy,  as  based 
on  the  primacy  of  Peter,  was  rapidly  accpuring  definite  form  and 
resolute  support  This  idea  took  complete  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Lieo,  a  bishop  who  bad  great  influence  in  establishing  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Romau  see.  When  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  giving 
equal  privileges  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  assumed  that  the 
high  rank  of  the  Roman  bishop  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  Rome 
was  the  ancient  capital  of  Oie  empire,  Leo  spurned  the  idea.  He 
claimed  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  successor  of  Peter,  the 
chief  of  the  Apostles  and  vicar  of  Christ.  On  this  occasion  he 
wrote  to  the  emperor :   **  Without  that  rock    [the  Apostb  PeterJ 
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which  our  Lord  has  wonderfully  laid  as  the  foundation,  no  Btrnctiire 
can  Btand/*  But  Leo  did  not  renounce  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  poHtical  position  of  Rome.  He  skilfully  interwove  this 
with  the  more  vital  consideration  just  named.  He  claimed  that  the 
Uoman  Empire  was  built  up  with  reference  to  ChriBtianitjj  and  that 
Rome,  for  this  reason,  wtis  chosen  for  the  bishopric  of  the  chief 
of  the  Apostles.  Inspired  by  this  idea,  he  uttered  a  stnktng 
prophecy :  he  foretold  that  her  spiiituaJ  conquests  and  dominion 
would  suri^ass  in  glory  all  that  her  temporal  power  had  gained. 
Leo  improved  every  opportunity  to  bring  to  prxss  the 
early  fulfilment  of  this  prediction.  Ho  attempted  to 
ireinstat©  a  bishop  who  had  been  deposed  by  Hilary,  Metropolitan 
of  Southeast  Gaul.  Licensed  at  what  he  termed  the  obstinate  dis- 
obedience of  Hilary,  he  overstepped  the  privileges  gnmted  to  Julius 
by  the  Council  of  Sardica,  reiDstated  the  binbop  without  a  trial,  and 
transferred  the  metropolitan  rights  from  Aries  to  Vieime.  Hilary, 
however,  continued  to  enjoy  the  same  dignities  as  before.  Tliere* 
upon  Valentinian  HI,  issued  a  law  by  which  the  Koman 
bishop  was  declared  the  supreme  head  of  the  Western 
Church.  This  law  gave  for  its  reasons — the  primacy  of  Peter,  the 
dignity  of  the  city,  and  the  decree  of  a  holy  synod.  Resistance  to 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop  was  affirmed  to  be  an  offence 
against  the  Roman  State.  No  bishops  in  Gaul  could  uudeiijike 
anything  without  the  consent  of  the  Papa  urbls  cEferna^.  Iieo  suc- 
cessfully maintained  Rome's  authority  in  another  quarter.  The 
East  Llyrian  bishops,  who  during  the  Arian  controversies  had  come 
under  her  protection,  became  discontented  with  the  domination  of 
tlie  Metropolitan  of  Thessalonica,  and  sought  to  be  received  into  the 
diocese  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Leo  not  only  reconciled 
them  to  their  superior,  but  also  made  his  inBuence  felt  more  di- 
rectly in  their  afifairs. 

Political  changes  in  Italy  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the 
,pacy.  In  404  Honorius  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  on  the 
border  of  the  Adriatic,  where  also  his  successors  resided, 
tion  uvontbe  OS  well  fts  the  Gothic  kings  and  the  Eastern  exarchs,  who 
^f**^*  ruled  after  the   breaking   up   of  the  Western  empire. 

Prom  this  time  the  danger  from  the  proximity  of  the  civil  ruler  and 
ihe  influences  of  court  life,  the  peril  to  which  the  Eastern  Church 
pwas  constantly  exposed,  passed  away.  Except  during  Justinian*8 
brief  domination  in  Italy,  the  civil  power  no  lunger  seriously  inter- 
fered t\4th  the  development  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  bishop. 
At  the  same  time,  more  opportunities  were  afforded  for  making  hm 
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authority  felt  in  the  afikirs  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding  di* 
tricts. 

The  barbarian  princes,  and  especially  Tbeodoric,  conceded 
to  the  bishops  of  Bome  a  large  degi'ee  of  liberty  as  long  as  a 
Thendcjric,  bitter  rivalry  parted  them  from  the  bishops  of  Constan- 
49S-6:».  tinople.  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  a  hierarchical  com-* 
bination  against  him.  Even  in  a  disputed  election  he  did  not 
interpose  until  called  upon,  and  then  permitted  the  party  of  Sym- 
machus  in  their  synod  to  declai*e  that  idl  interference  on  the  part 
of  laymen  was  inadmissible.  During  this  same  controversy,  Enno* 
dius,  a  member  of  the  synod  summoned  to  try  the  charges  against 
Symmacbus,  made  the  significant  declaration  that  it  was  the  di- 
vine will  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  be  judged  by  God  alone. 
By  their  steady  adherence  to  the  orthodox  creeds  the  Roman  bish- 
ops continued  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church,  and  to  gain 
more  favor  for  their  pretensions.  But  as  yet  they  claimed  no  new 
or  peculiar  dignities  ;  they  only  demanded  the  recognition  of  their 
right  to  judge  in  the  case  of  faults  committed  by  bishopa 

During  the  Byzantine  rule  over  Italy,  the  Roman  bishops  fell 
temporarily  from  their  position  of  dignity  and  independence. 
The  Koraftn  Tbey  Were  treated  by  JuRtinian  as  on  a  level  with  the 
S^^SSa?'**^  bishops  of  Constantinople,  and  were  coerced  into  a  sup- 
™^  port  of  his  doctrinal  preferences.     They  now  forsook 

their  former  consistent  adherence  to  the  decisions  of  orthodox 
councils  and  became  involved  in  the  Monophysite  heresies,  vacillat- 
ing from  one  side  to  another.  It  seemed  as  though  Rome  was  to 
lose  her  good  name  and  to  forfeit  her  controlling  influence  in  the 
West  Some  of  the  Italian  churches  even  broke  off  communion 
Eff«ctf»(tho  with  her.  It  was  the  heretical  Lombards  who  saved 
JuSrtou the"  Ron^^  f^r  orthodoxy  and  rendered  her  future  greatness 
t«pMy.  possible.    They  did  it  by  breaking  the  power  of  the  exar- 

chate, the  Greek  dominion  in  Italy.  Although  the  bishops  of  Rom© 
were  still  in  name  subject  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  they  were  fast 
becoming  practically  independent.  Italy  now  learned  to  look  to 
them  for  the  protection  which  its  nominal  rulers  could  not  or  would 
not  afford. 

The  name  Papa  (Pope),  applied  elsewhere  in  the  West  as  a  title 
of  honor  to  all  bishops,  and  in  the  East  as  a  special  title  of  the 
Tii»teTOi  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  became  in  Italy,  as  early 
"Pope."  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the  exclusive  design 
nation  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

Tho  codification  of  ecclesiastical  laws  had  a  decided  effect  in 


increasing  the  strength  o!  the  hierarchy.  The  first  satisfactory 
collection  of  this  kind  was  made  bj  the  monk  Dionysins  Eiiguus, 
about  the  year  500.  His  book  contained  the  decretals  of  the  popes 
from  the  time  of  Siriciua,  the  decrees  of  the  general  or  (Bcumenical 
councils,  and  the  moat  important  can  on  s  of  the  provincial  synods. 

The  controversy  concerning  ChuiTh  discipline,  which  had  been 
maintained  in  the  former  period  by  the  Novatians,  was  revived  in 
the  early  years  of  the  fourth  century  by  the  Donatists.  They  de- 
clared^ in  general,  that  a  rigid  diai^ipline  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  pui*ity  of  the  Churchy  and,  in  particular,  that  it  was  wrong  to 
receive  Imck  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful  any  who  had  denied 
Christ  under  persecution.  These  opinions  were  coupled  with  an 
extravagant  veneration  for  martyrs,  and  an  intense  conviction  that 
their  opponents  were  corrupters  of  the  Church.  They  were  declared 
by  the  Synod  of  Aries  to  be  schismatics  and  were  sub- 
jected to  pei'secutiou.  Bands  of  fanatical  monks  and 
peasants  took  up  their  cause,  and  became  the  terror  of  many  dis- 
tricts of  Africa.  In  the  next  century  a  disputation  was 
held  at  Carthage,  at  which  Augustine  vainlj'  tried  to  con- 
vince the  more  reasonable  members  of  the  Donatiat  party.  After 
this  time  they  struggled  on  for  many  years  until  they  were  finally 
overwhelmed  by  imperial  troops.  The  party  which  favored  a 
milder  discipline  had  triumphed.  Even  the  worst  sinners,  if  con- 
trite, might  now  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  The 
steps  in  the  process  of  penance  were  systematically  arranged.  The 
confession  of  private  sins  was  not  required,  and,  therefore,  when 
made  it  was  regarded  as  a  hopeful  token  of  repentance,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  mitigation  of  the  ordinary  punishment.  Those 
penitents  whose  lives  had  been  notoriously  sinful  were  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  bishop  or  the  penitentiary  presbyter,  if  there 
was  one,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in  the  large  Eastern  cities.  But 
in  3D0,  owing  to  certaia  scandals,  this  office  was  aboHshed  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  thenceforwanl  penance  was  left 
to  be  apportioned  by  the  conscience  of  the  individual.  Discipline 
feU  somewhat  into  decay  in  the  West  also,  although  it  was  still  be- 
lieved that  forgiveness  was  conditioned  upon  confession.  The  out 
ward  manifestation  was  prized  as  highly  as  the  inward  spirit  that 
was  always,  at  least  in  theory,  supposed  to  prompt  it 
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Whek  Clirifitianity  waa  made  the  religion  of  the  empire,  it  be- 
came also  the  fashion  of  a  luxurious  and  decaying  aociety*     With 
weakened  forces  it  coufroiited  the  peculiar  difficulties 

Decline  of  '  *  ♦., 

v!t«j  chri*      and  temptations  of  Jts  new  position.    Its  vital  pnneiplea, 
^*  being  overlaid  by  ideas  that  were  foreign  to  their  nature, 

had  become  partially  obscured.  The  pure  and  steady  hght  of  a 
true  Christian  life  which  should  have  shone  abroad  over  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion  of  the  worlds  was  dimmed  by  a  formal  and 
churchly  piety,  or  made  ghostly  by  an  unearthly  asceticism. 

The  Christian  life  of  the  period,  being  released  from  the  re- 
straints of  persecution,  was  left  free  to  develop  according  to  the 
Growth  of  tendencies  which  had  previously  begun  to  make  them- 
fofii»n«oL  aelves  felt  It  was  now  exposed  to  many  subtle,  debasing 
influences  from  within  and  without  the  Church.  As  it  is  natural 
to  expect  duiing  the  decay  of  one  religion  and  the  nse  of  another, 
atheism  and  demoralization  were  widespread.  The  prevalent  un- 
spiritual  views  of  the  gospel  made  it  possible  for  multitudes  of 
heathen  to  pass  from  the  old  religion  to  the  new  by  no  other  con- 
version than  a  mere  change  of  name.  To  them  the  Ciiristian  hi© 
seemed  nothing  deeper  than  a  round  of  ceremonies  aud  perfunc- 
tory duties*  Many  sought  by  almsgiving  and  by  partaking  of  the 
communion  to  atone  for  sinful  lives.  They  saw  in  baptism  an  easy 
means  of  rescue  from  perdition,  and  hence  they  deferre<l  resorting 
to  the  holy  laver  until  frightened  by  the  approach  of  death.  Like 
their  pagan  ancestors,  they  ridiculed  and  persecutetl  the  more  con- 
scientious who  endeavored  to  lead  lives  of  sincere  piety.  The  de- 
lusion of  such  nominal  believers  was  fostered  by  the  growing  dis- 
tinction between  the  sort  of  piety  required  of  the  monks  and  the 
clergy,  and  that  demanded  of  the  ordinary  Chnstijin.  Even  the 
great  theologians  and  preachers  of  the  fourth  century,  who  with- 
stood the  evil  tendencies  of  the  age,  were  not  td together  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  same  unspiritual  notions.  And  yet  despite  all 
this,  th©  nobler  Christian  ideal  was  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  manj 
iudividufds.  Its  most  beautiful  manifestation  was  seen  in  the 
mothers  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  Church  teachera 
And  it  ia  to  the  livea  of  Nonna,  Anthusa,  and  Monica  that  the 
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Church  owes  much  of  what  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chiysostom,  and 
LugusUne  were  and  accompliBhed. 

The  ascetic  tendency  became  bo  Btrong  in  the  Chui^ch  life  of  this 
period  that  it  engendered  a  monasticiem  highly  developed  in  its 
soatcmot  yarious  phases.  The  monastic  spiiit  has  not  been  con - 
momi«tici.ra.  ^^^|  j^  |^|^g  history  of  ChriefeiaDity,  It  was  found  among 
the  Jews  and  culminated  in  the  Essenes.  In  a  still  more  advanced 
foim  it  spread  among  the  followers  of  Buddha  and  the  worahippei^s 
of  Serapis.  Whenever  there  is  present  in  the  mind  of  man  that 
mystical  longing  for  an  uninteiTupted  enjoyment  of  the  inward  ex- 
perieoces  of  the  soul,  a  passion  for  self-brooding,  and  an  unhealthy 
view  of  the  seclusion  requisite  for  tlie  true  religious  life,  some  form 
of  monasticism  will  emerge*  Especially  will  this  be  the  fact  in 
countries  where  the  climate  is  mild  and  favorable  to  repoBe.  The 
causes  of  the  development  of  monasticism  in  this  period  are  not  far 
to  seek.  The  state  of  the  times  stimulated  a  desire  for  ascetic  re- 
tirement The  world  was  fiiUing  to  pieces  morally  as  well  as  po- 
litically.  The  sky  was  dark  and  threatening.  The  purity  of  the 
Church  was  imperiled  by  the  influx  of  nominal  Chiistianity.  A 
feeling  of  alarm  took  possession  of  many  serious  minds.  Some 
who  lacked  the  courage  to  enter  into  conflict  with  the  growing  de- 
pravity looked  for  a  secure  retreat  from  the  vanities  and  uncertain- 
ties of  ordinary  life.  Others,  and  among  them  not  a  few  noble 
minded  men,  wrongl}"  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  Ohristiax^ 
to  the  world,  thought  that  the  true  conquest  of  an  evil  world  was  tc 
be  achieved  by  withdrawing  from  it 

The  native  hearthstone  of  monasticism,  as  we  have  already 
explained  on  a  previous  page,  was  in  the  East,  and  especially  in 
Egypt,  where  paganism  had  developed  similar  tenden- 
cies. The  ascetic  no  longer  resorted  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  churches  or  lingered  on  the  borders  of  villages,  as  in 
the  former  period.  He  withdrew  to  the  solitudes  of  the  desert, 
or  sought  an  abode  in  a  cavern  of  tJie  mountains.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, such  monks  received  the  name  of  '*  anchorites,"  which 
comes  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  to  retire. 

Their  patron  saint  and  reputed  foimder  was  Anthony,  whom 
life,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Athanasius,  is  still  preserved. 
knthaas  of  *^^  story  of  Anthony,  however  much  or  little  of  it  may 
^^***  be  due  to  the  imaginatioe  of  those  times,  no  doubt  pre- 
sents  an  ideal  of  the  hermit's  life  in  the  fourth  century.  Anthony 
waa  from  boyhood  of  a  reflective  and  religious  nature.  The  death 
of  Lis  parents  threw  upon  him,  while  stiU  a  youth,  the  care  of  a 
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younger  sister,  and  the  vexations  incident  to  tbe  af&urs  of  a  large 
estate.  He  was  troubled  by  all  these  distracting  eartMy  concern b^ 
mid  hastened  to  obey  the  commaDtl  of  Jesus  to  the  rich  young 
tnan,  reserving  only  a  small  amount  of  property  for  the  use  of 
his  sister.  Again  the  Scripture  Beemed  to  speak  to  him  in  the  pre- 
cept, **  take  no  Uiougbt  for  the  morrcw/*  He  therefore  disposed  of 
the  remaiuder  of  his  estate,  and  placed  his  sister  in  a  society  of 
'virgins.  His  love,  uhich  still  went  out  toward  her,  he  tried  to 
stifle,  because  he  thought  all  such  aflections  in  one  who  had  abjured 
the  world,  unholy.  Aged  aseetics  for  a  time  became  bia  only  com- 
panions and  teachers.  He  then  resorted  to  a  cave  in  the  moun- 
tains, there  to  give  himself  to  pious  contemplation  and  to  the  con* 
quest  of  the  evil  propensities  of  his  nature.  The  vei-y  desires  which 
he  wished  to  crucify,  grew  strong  and  multiplied  in  his  morbid 
fancies.  Evil  epints  wrestled  %Yith  him  and  left  him  fainting  and 
wounded.  As  these  years  of  solitary  struggle  passed  away,  he  began 
to  become  known  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  publicity^  he  retired  again 
and  again  to  deeper  solitudea  Many  sought  him  out  even  in  these 
hidden  retreats,  and  took  counsel  of  him  in  reference  to  the  ascetic 
life.  He  warned  thera  against  iho  errors  of  his  own  early  expe- 
rience, telling  them  to  occupy  their  minds  witli  good  thoughts  and 
healthful  work,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  evil  imaginations.  In 
his  admonitions  he  was  wise  and  charitable.  He  was  neither  ser- 
vile before  the  great  nor  proud  before  the  humble.  The  word 
which  he  sent  to  the  emperors  was  an  exhortation  to  do  justice  and 
to  remember  the  poor.  On  two  or  three  occasions  of  peculiar 
peril  he  appeared  in  Alexandria,  either  to  encourage  the  faithful 
under  pei'secution  or  to  resist  the  progress  of  Ai*iim  heresy.  His 
humility  lasted  to  the  end.  \\Tien  death  was  near,  he  ordered  his 
sepulchre  to  be  concealed  tliat  his  body  might  not  be  an  object  of 
reverenca 

The  life  of  Anthony,  be  it  historical  or  mythical,  may  be  taken 
as  a  picture  of  the  course  pui-sued  by  the  better  class  of  anchorites. 
They  rapidly  increasefl  in  numbers  and  spread  their  cells  over  the 
desolate  and  secluded  regions  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestina  They 
subjected  themselves  to  every  form  of  physical  privation  and  suf- 
fering,  often  devising  curious  and  extravagant  modes  of  self-torture. 
The  most  notable  of  them  was  Simeon  the  Sty  lite,  so  called  because 
he  took  up  his  abode  on  the  top  of  a  pillar.  From  this  lofty  posi- 
tion, sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  he  preached  to  those  whom  curi- 
osity and  admiring  de%*otion  gathered  about  him. 

Many  anchorites,  who  became  widely  revered  for  sanctity,  wer€ 
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honored  and  addressed  by  meo  of  distiDction  as  their  spirituoJ  fa- 
infliwicM  of  thers.  Pupils  lislened  to  their  teachiugs,  and  thus  sma!', 
■**'*'°^*^'      monkiflli  communities  grew  up  arouod  them. 

But,  independeDtly  of  this  effect,  a  movement  toward  tlio  clois- 
ter life  was  made  by  Pachomius.  Oa  an  island  in  the  Tipper  Nile 
he  formed  the  monks  into  a  society.  This  was  first 
called  a  coenobiuoi — a  term  signifying  "common  life/' 
It  was  applied  later  to  each  single  cloister.  Pachomius  and  Ids 
successors  became  abbots,  or,  as  these  were  styled  by  the  Greeks, 
archimandrites,  of  the  principal  cloister,  with  full  authority  over 
all  others  connected  with  it.  The  monks  were  divided  into  classes, 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  spiritual  development ;  and  to 
each  class  were  assigned  its  peculiar  dutiea  They  employed  them - 
BeWes,  for  the  most  part,  in  making  baskets  and  in  agricultural 
labors.  The  fruits  of  their  work  were  received  by  the  steward  of 
the  cloister,  who  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  steward  of 
the  whole  organization.  All  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  their  wares 
were  given  to  the  poor.  These  cloisters  oiultipHed  rapidly.  Soon 
mTniW  establisliments  were  founded  lor  women. 

The  most  influential  among  the  promoters  of  Eastern  monasti- 
cism  was  Basil,  Bishop  of  Ctesarea.  In  his  youth,  when  a  studeot 
at  Athens,  he  was  intimately  associated  with  Gregory  of 
NazianzuB.  The  two  friends,  pondering  the  question 
what  course  they  should  follow,  resolved  to  take  orders  and  to 
choose  a  life  of  celibacy  and  poverty.  Then  they  considered  the 
question  w^hether  they  should  become  hermits  or  lead  a  more  pub- 
lic life,  the  life  of  the  "  secular,"  They  determined  on  a  course  mid- 
way between  the  two,  such  as  was  adopted  by  the  coenobites.  This 
passage  in  their  early  lives  is  described  in  lines  of  Gregory*,  as 
translated  by  Cardinal  Newman  : 

"  Loiijp  WIS  the  fuVard  stHfe,  till  ended  thus : 
I  Bsw,  when  men  lived  in  thn  fretful  worlds 
They  vantAged  other  men.  but  misled  the  whlla 
The  oalmness,  and  the  puren«sa  of  their  hearts. 
They  who  retired  li«ld  an  uprighter  post^ 
And  raised  their  eyea  witti  4|uiet  stren^h  toward  heaven ; 
Tet  served  self  only,  tinfraternally. 
And  so,  *twlxt  these  and  those^  I  struck  my  path, 
To  me'iiUte  with  the  free  solitary, 
T#t  to  live  seoular,  and  serve  mankind.*' 

egory»  partly  oo  account  of  filial  obligationa,  and  partly  owing 
to  peculiarities  of  temperament,  Had  lees  experience  of  the  se« 
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eluded  life.  But  Basil  carried  out  the  ideal  tliiia  earlj  formed.  He 
became  Hie  guide  of  others  who  were  attracted  to  the  cloister  by 
his  in  flue  B  CO  and  example.  Hia  rwie,  or  system  of  regulationa,  was 
cliaractemed  hy  good  sense  and  moderation.  He  condemned  the 
solitary  life  and  urgfed  the  necessity  of  industrious  hahitB,  The 
ccenobites  were  exposed  to  fewer  dangers  and  temptations  than 
were  tlie  anchorites.  These  extreme  ascetics  naturally 
believed  that  their  greater  piivations  won  for  them 
a  higher  degree  of  merit  in  the  sight  of  God.  They  were  often 
driven  by  the  silenc©  and  gloom  of  a  solitary  life,  or  by  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  a  tropical  Bun»  into  insanity.  The  coenobite  a  suffered 
from  like  causes,  although  to  a  far  less  extent  Many  monks 
passed  through  violent  and  morbid  reactions  of  feeling.  From 
lives  of  extravagant  self-denial  they  plunged  into  the  'wrildest  ex- 
cesses* Soma  became  lawless  fanatics,  Kke  the  fierce  monks  who 
mixed  in  tlio  Neatorian  controversy,  or,  like  the  circumcellions  in 
Xorth  Africa,  who  took  up  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  Douatists, 
Certain  mystical  sects  arose,  claiming  to  have  attained  to  the  high- 
est perfection.  The  most  prominent  of  these  were  the 
EuchitcB.  They  believed  themselves  to  be  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  sense  by  a  state  of  inward  prayer.  They  re- 
nounced rdl  forms  of  manual  kbor,  and  wandered  about  like  the 
mendicant  friars  of  a  later  age. 

The  evils  and  excesses  incident  to  the  solitary  life  of  the  ancho- 
rites  led  many,  including  Jerome,  to  condemn  it»  They  advocated 
the  cloister  life,  where  the  monks  might  receive  the  wholesome 
counsels  of  a  superior  and  might  better  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love  toward  their  brethren.  It  was  also  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary to  check  the  irregularities  of  the  monks  and  to  bring  them 
more  under  episcopal  supervision. 

IMonasticism  grew  up  in  the  West  much  more  slowly  than  it 
did  in  the  East.  It  found  zealous  advocates  in  Jerome,  Arabrase, 
MiwjMtidfin  ^^^^  Augustine.  Early  in  the  fifth  century,  Jolm  Cassian, 
in  the  w«*L  ^y\^Q  came  from  the  East,  founded  a  cloister  at  Marseilles. 
In  the  same  centuiy,  monasticism  appeared  in  other  parts  of  Gaul, 
and  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  all  tliese  settlements  the  noblest 
and  most  beneficial  was  the  Scottish  cloister  on  the  island  of  lona. 
Inasmuch  as  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Western  nations  dif- 
fered from  those  of  the  Eastern,  monasticism  in  the  West  was 
modified  in  certain  of  its  phases,  and  in  other  features  was  more 
fully  developed.  The  people  of  the  West  were  less  given  to  mysti- 
cal speculation*     A  more  crude  imagination  clothed  their  auperati* 
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iious  fancies  in  material  forms,  and  prepared  tliem  to  see  miracles 
At  every  turn.  Thej  were  kept,  by  the  greater  i-igor  of  the  Western 
climate,  from  many  of  the  extravagances  of  Eastern  asceticism. 
And  jet  even  Western  ancliorites  made  their  abode  in  some  weird 
cleft  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Italy,  or  on  the  lonely  shore  of  the  sea. 
Benedict  was  for  the  West  the  ideal  monk,  and  into  the 
story  of  his  life  bis  disciples  dehghted  to  weave  wonder- 
ful and  supernatnral  elementa  In  the  later  years  of  the 
fifth  century,  while  a  mere  boy,  he  was  taken  to  Rome  to  be  edu- 
cated«  Shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  the  vices  of  mankind,  he  sud- 
denly left  tlie  city,  attended  only  by  a  faithful  uurse,  who  had  dis- 
covered his  purpose.  Soon  tifter,  he  eluded  her  al&o,  and  hid 
liimself  ill  a  cavern  near  Subiaco.  Here  Satan  tormented  him  with 
temptations,  trying,  without  success,  to  break  his  pious  resolution. 
By  the  invitation  of  some  neighboring  monks,  he  became  abbot  of 
their  monaster^'.  But  they  soon  learned  to  hate  liim  on  account 
of  his  rigorous  discipline,  and  were  kept  only  by  a  miracle  from 
poisoning  him.  He  now  went  back  to  his  former  abode,  whicli  the 
fame  of  his  s^metity  changed  from  a  sohtnde  into  a  cluster  of  mon- 
asteries. Not  yet  satisfied,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  Monte 
Caasino,  fifty  miies  away,  on  the  heights  of  the  Apennines.  There 
he  put  an  end  to  the  pagan  worship,  and  founded  the  monastery 
which  had  so  universal  an  influence  in  the  West  as  an  incentive  to 
the  monastic  life  and  a  pattern  in  its  organization.  Benedict*B 
regiilations  enjoined  upon  his  monks  a  life  of  strict  silence,  hu- 
mility, and  implicit  obedience.  Their  hours  of  labor»  theu'  diet, 
and  their  religious  exercises,  were  carefully  and  systematically  ar- 
ranged. The  disciples  of  Benedict,  the  most  notable  of  whom 
was  Maurus  (St,  ]Maur),  spread  his  order  into  Graul  and  Sicily.  Its 
lloisters  sprang  up  everywhere.  The  monks  taught  the  barbarians 
the  art  of  agriculture  and  kept  alive  the  hght  of  knowledge.  To 
the  weary  traveller  they  always  offered  a  ready  hospitahty.  Like 
other  institutions  of  the  West,  however,  the  cloisters  suffered  much 
at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians. 

There  were  many,  even  in  this  period,  who  objected  to  the 
monastic  Ufa  They  asserted  that  Christians  who  fled  to  the  desert 
p«i,ii«eBer  or  the  cloister  were  lost  to  the  world.  Against  them  it 
tnonftsticifln.  ^j^  contended  that  the  prayers  of  the  godly  monks  were 
useful  Their  lives  certainly  presented  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vailing con-uption  of  society,  and  held  before  the  minds  of  men  an 
example  of  self-denying  devotion  to  what  was  then  believed  to  be 
the  highest  ideal.     They  exercised  hospitahty,  they  were  kind  to 
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the  poor,  and  Uiey  befrieiidetl  all  wlio  were  in  disti^eBa.  Tbtj  re- 
spect entertained  for  their  sanctity  made  it  poBsable  for  them  boldly 
to  rebuke  the  sins  of  the  powerful,  even  where  Buch  words  would 
have  cost  other  men  their  liTes.  Monasticism  was  vindicated  by 
the  great  Church  teachers.  They  censured  many  of  its  abuses^  but 
defended  the  conceptions  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  system,  and 
jovtnimii,  especially  lauded  the  virtue  of  celibacy.  Jovinian  was 
d.  c  40ft.  prominent  among  the  few  in  this  period  who  attacked 
these  fundamental  conceptions.  Although  himself  a  celibate  and 
ascetic  in  life,  he  held  that  all  bucU  austerities  were  purely  volun- 
tary, and  invoh^ed  no  peculiiu*  merit.  He  maintained  that  the  or- 
dinary Christian  life  was  holy.  The  world  is  divided  up  into  but 
two  classes,  those  who  by  faith  have  fellowship  with  Christ,  and 
those  w*ho  do  not.  He  therefore  denied  that  among  real  Christiana 
auy  distinctions  ai*e  to  be  made.  Tliese  views  were  vehemently 
resisted  by  Jerome,  and  were  condemned  by  Siricins,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  by  Ambrose.  Many  hundred  years  were  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  Church  would  be  ready  for  such  a  reformation 
as  Jovinian  would  have  favored,  Tlie  ideas  which  cre- 
thingi  mend  ated  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  also  divided 

mcnw.  ^^jjj^g^  ^ji^i  places,  and  actions  into  secular  and  aacred. 
The  belief  of  the  early  Church,  that  all  of  life  was  consecrated  to  God, 
gave  way  before  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  Old  Testament  legalism. 
Such  men  as  Augiistine  and  Cbrysostom  tried  to  keep  this  tendency 
within  bouods,  but  without  much  effect,  since  even  they  were  not 
free  from  similar  impressions.  Worship  was  resolved  into  forma 
and  ceremonies  which  received  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. Instead  of  being  recognized  as  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
Christian  feeling,  it  appeared  to  many  to  be  a  round  of  arbitrarily 
imposed  observances.  When  the  worldly-minded  were  rebuked 
for  their  lack  of  diligence  in  the  worship  of  God,  they  alleged  the 
cares  of  business  and  the  inconvenience  of  attending  the  frequent 
services  of  the  Church. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  period  the  people  not  only  tad  access 
to  the  Scriptures,  but  were  urged  to  study  them  carefuUy.  Some, 
Use  nf  th«  however,  could  not  read,  and  others  were  too  poor  to  buy 
Biwo^  manuBcripta     But  since  the  Bible  was  read  in  course  in 

the  public  services  of  the  Church,  anyone  by  constant  attendance 
might  become  familiar  with  it.  Those  who  were  disposed  to  read 
or  meditate,  could  retire  to  rooms  in  the  galleries,  devoted  to  their 
use,  and  provided  w*ith  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

As  soon  as  Chiistianity  became  the  rehgion  of  the  rich  and 
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powefful,  and  the  desire  to  oppose  to  the  splendor  of  pagau 
temples  a  seTere  simplicity,  was  less  felt,  the  primitive  avej<sion 
to  art  in  worship  began  to  pass  away*  Chiu-ebes  of 
more  imposing  proportions  and  more  costly  furoish- 
inga  began  to  be  erected  The  public  buildings  and  pagan  temples 
which  were  sometimes  obtained  through  the  munificence  of  the 
emperors,  and  were  slightly  remodelled  for  the  iises  of  Christian 
worship,  added  much  to  the  magnificence  of  Church  architecture. 
Most  of  all  these  buildings  were,  as  in  the  previous  period,  in  the 
baaiUca  form.  They  were  consecrated  with  great  solemnity,  and 
thenceforth  a  peculiar  sanctity  was  attached  to  them.  More  care 
was  now  given  to  the  decoration  of  the  interior.  The  cross,  which 
WEB  iiniTersallj  used  in  daily  life,  and  at  an  earlier  date  had  found 
its  way  into  pliices  of  woi^ship,  was  spleijdidly  ornamented  with 
iictuw«  t&  precious  Btones.  Pictures,  especially  those  representing 
wQTibip.  Bible  scenes  and  ideas,  like  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  or 
Christ  under  the  image  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  came  into  general 
use,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  minds  of  the  half-cooverted  hea- 
then, took  the  place  of  the  artistic  decorations  of  their  abandoned 
temples.  Churches  built  in  memory  of  martjTS  were  often  adorned 
with  paintings  portraying  their  suflE'eringB.  This  movement  toward 
sensuous  expression  in  Christian  worship  did  not  come  so  much 
from  the  clergy  as  from  the  mass  of  Christians  and  the  Christian 
princea  The  wealthy,  on  whose  garments  were  frequently  to  be 
seen  embroideries  depicting  some  story  from  the  Scriptures,  were 
naturally  ready  to  encourage  the  embellishment  of  churches  with 
paintings  and  imagea  The  evils  to  which  this  desire  might  lead, 
were  pointed  out  by  the  more  enlightened  bishops,  such  as  Euse- 
bius  of  CiBsarea*  They  especially  resisted  attempts  to  introduce 
representations  of  Christ,  urging  people  rather  to  strive  to  be  like 
him  in  their  lives.  But  towai^ds  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
us©  of  images  in  the  churches  became  general  People 
iBMfvsnd  began  to  prostrate  themselves  before  thei:],  and  many  of 
'*'  the  more  ignorant  to  worsliip  them.     The  defenders  o! 

this  practice  said  that  they  were  merely  showing  their  reverence 
for  the  precious  symbols  of  an  absent  Lord  and  his  saints.  Miracu- 
lous powers  were  ascribed  to  these  images,  and  legends  of  marvel* 
ous  cures  and  wonderful  portents  were  related  of  them.  As  the 
heroic  age  of  the  Church  passed  away,  the  veneration  for  departed 
saints  and  martyrs  became  more  extravagant  Churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  their  memories  The  half- christianized  heathen  looked 
upon  tliem  somewhat  in  the  same  Hght  as  they  formerly  regarded 
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tbeir  beroeB,  Their  mterceBsioiia  were  invoked,  especiallj  for  the 
cure  of  diseases,  aiid  if,  perchaoce,  help  seeioed  to  come  to  anyone, 
he  hung  up  in  the  church  a  gold  or  silver  image  of  the  part  which 
had  been  healed.  Saints  were  chosen  guardians  of  churches,  soci- 
eties, cities,  and  districts.  Their  relics  began  to  work  miracles. 
The  reverence  with  which  ruder  Christiatis  regarded  their  memo- 
ries gradual!}'  grow  into  worship.  This  new  form  of  idolatry  was 
coodemued  by  the  Church  teftchers,  and  yet  its  cause^the  extmva- 
gant  veuemtion  of  the  SHints — was  commended  by  them,  and  vindi- 
cated against  those  who,  like  Vigilantius  of  Barcelona^  and  ^riua 
and  his  followers,  attacked  the  whole  practice* 

The  adoration  of  Mary  became  prevalent.  The  doctrine  of  her 
perpetual  virginity  was  established  in  the  Church.  In  the  course 
Worship  of  of  ^-be  Nestontui  controvei-sy  she  received  the  name 
Mar)'-  «<  Mother  of  God,"  and  was  elevated  in  the  hearts  of  the 

devout  above  all  the  sjiints.  The  monks  were  especially  zealous  in 
I*ronioting  this  worship  of  IHkuy.  To  her,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to 
the  saints,  the  common  Christians  looked  for  that  mediatorial  sym- 
path}'  which  they  dared  not  seek  from  the  Christ  whose  humanity 
seemed  lost  in  his  exidtation, 

Palestine  and  the  churches  of  the  apostles  had  begun  to  acquire 
fame  for  peculiar  sanctity  on  account  of  their  relation  to 
the  founding  of  Christianity,  and  thus  became  the  ob- 
ject of  pious  pilgrimages. 

From  earlier  times  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Church  to 

observe  Sunday  by  special  religious  exercises  and  by  an  increasing 

abstinence  from  the  pursuits  of  secular  life.     This  cua- 

SaiifliiT  * 

chureh  tom  was  made  a  law  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (363). 

Constantino  legally  recognized  it^  in  321,  by  forbidding 
the  courts  of  justice  to  hold  their  sessions  on  that  day,  except  for 
the  humane  purpose  of  manumitting  slaves.  He  also  commanded 
his  soldiers  to  refrain  from  their  customary  military  exercises. 
The  public  games,  however,  still  continued  to  attract  many  from 
tlie  proper  observance  of  Sunday  and  of  the  Church  festivals. 
But  in  125  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  all  games  on  such  days. 
The  custom  of  observing  Wednesday  and  Friday  {dies  staiionum) 
as  half-lasts  was  less  usuid,  and  soon  ceased  altogether  in  regard  to 
Wednesday.  Friday  continued  to  be  kept  in  memoiy  of  Christ's 
passion.  Itj  many  of  the  Oriental  churches  the  Sabbath  (Saturday) 
was  still  observed  like  Sunday^  while  in  the  West  a  large 
number, by  way  of  opposition  to  Jewish  institutions,  held 
ft  fast  on  that  day.     The  first  feast  of  the  year  was  Epiphan3%  the 
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mttnifestaliou*  which  in  tlie  East  coDoected  itaeli  with  Chriafa 
baptism  ;  wIjUb  Id  the  West.,  where  it  appeared  later,  it  commem- 
orated also  the  comiug  of  the  wise  men  ftnd  the  firnt  exhibition 
of  rairaculuus  power  ut  Caiaa.  Christmas  originated  in 
the  West,  ami  froai  there  passed  over  into  the  Eastern 
ChxirclL  Many  Christians  still  took  part  in  the  heathen  festival 
of  New  Year's.  To  put  an  end  to  this  practice  a  fast  was  pro- 
claimed at  that  time,  and  was  gradually  developed  into  the  festival 
of  Christ's  cii'cnmcision. 

The  great  rehgious  anniversary  of  the  year  was  Easter,  with 
its  associated  fensta     A  period  of  fasting,  which  finally  was  forty 
days  in  duration,  preceded  it     This  gtive  those  who  for 
mouths  had  been  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  business  or 

■the  gaieties  of  society  time  for  thoughtful  and  penitent  preparation 
lor  the  sacred  duties  of  the  great  week.  The  festival  began  with 
Palm  Sunday,  At  that  time,  to  increase  the  thanksgivings  of  the 
people,  the  emperor  was  accustomed  to  pubUsh  specitd  decrees  of 
cy.     During  the  whole  week,  daily  morning  and  evening  ser- 

*Tic€8  were  held.  Quietness  and  abstinence  from  labor  were  en- 
joined. On  Thursday,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  joyously  celebrated, 
without  the  usual  fasting,  in  commemoration  of  its  original  institu- 
tion. Good-Friday  was  kept  with  great  solemnity,  not  even  the 
kiss  of  peace  being  allowed.  Then  came  the  great  Sabbath,  Satur- 
day, the  day  before  Eister.  On  that  day  many  w^ere  baptized  and 
clothed  in  whita  robes.  In  the  evening,  the  people,  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  filled  the  churehts,  where  services  were  held  until 
dawn.  The  Easter  celebration  was  concluded,  after  the  numuer  of 
the  Je^vish  Passover,  on  the  eighth  day,  White  Sunday.  Then  the 
baptised  laid  aside  their  white  robes  and  appeared  with  the  rest  of 
the  Church.  The  festal  season  was  prolonged  from  White  Sunday 
to  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  controversy  in  respect  to  the  time 
for  the  celebration  of  Easter  was  settled  by  the  Council  of  Nicea. 
But  owing  to  a  better  knowledge  of  astronomy  in  the  East,  the 
Alexandrian  reckoning,  and  therefore  that  of  the  w^hole  Eastern 
Church,  diflfered  from  that  of  Rome,  until  through  the  efforts  of 
Dionysius  Exiguos,  to  whom  we  owe  oui'  calendar,  the  same 
method  was  introduced  at  Home  also. 

Those  who  were  being  prepared  for  entrance  into  the  com* 
munity  of  believers  were  divided  into  classes,  according  to  their 
cktecbuinrij*  tlifferent  stages  of  advancement  in  instruction,  and  of 
»»4i  t»pti»iii.  ^]j^^  participation  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church, 
Baptism,  wliich  by  the  adtlition  of  supplementary  rites  hrnl  lost 
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its  original  simplicity,  was  administered  in  general  only  ou  Etibte* 
and  Pentecost. 

The  Lord*8  Supper  was  the  great  act  in  which  tlie  worship  ol 
the  Church  centred.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Chui'ch  to  be 
Th«  Loid'i  alone  during  its  celebration*  The  earlier  view  in  regard 
Supper.  to  its  nature  gave  way  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  sacrifi- 

cial oflferiiig  by  the  Cliristian  priest  Intercessory  prayers  offered 
then  were  thought  to  be  especially  efficacious.  Thus  it  was  that 
prayers  for  the  dead  became  commonly  connected  with  it,  and  it 
began  to  be  considered  a  sacrifice  for  them. 

The  ancient  Utnrgies  grew  up  about  the  service  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  liturgical  worship  was  a  gradual  growth,  each  church,  or 
its  bishop^  regulating  its  own  worship  or  framing  its  own  liturgy. 
By  degrees,  as  uDiformity  was  sought,  the  liturgy  of  the  metropoh- 
tan  church  became  authoritative.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries^ 
and  later,  nmuerous  liturgies  arose,  most  of  which  hear  the  names 
of  apostles,  without  any  claim,  however,  to  apostolic  authorship, 
*'  Yet^*'  to  quote  the  words  of  Schaflf,  "  they  are  based  on  a  common 
liturgical  tradition,  which  in  its  essential  elements  reaches  hack  to 
an  earlier  time,  perhaps  in  some  points  to  the  apostolic  age,  or 
even  comes  down  from  the  Jewisb  worship  through  the  channel  of 
the  Jewish  Christian  congregations."  In  this  department,  as  else- 
where, there  was  a  growth.  We  find  in  this  period  four  gi'oups  of 
liturgies :  the  Oriental,  the  Alexandrian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Gral- 
Kcan,  all  of  which  have  certain  resemblances  to  each  other.  In 
general  the  order  of  service  was  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first  were  the  reading  of  Scriptures  appropriate  to  the  division  of  the 
year,  the  prayers  for  communicants  and  non-communicants,  and 
the  sermon.  Then  all  those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church 
were  dismissed.  In  the  second  part  was  the  celebration  of  the 
Supper,  with  its  introductory  liturgy  and  ceremonies. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  sermon  depended  partly  upon  the 
amount  of  culture  prevailing  in  each  country,  and  partly  upon  the 
difierent  ideas  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  priestly 
office.  In  the  West,  where  there  was  less  culture,  and  a 
greater  value  was  set  upon  the  outward  acts  of  the  priest,  the  ser- 
mon did  not  excite  much  attention  ;  although  men  like  Augustine 
and  Ambrose  were  effective  preachers.  In  the  East,  on  the  other 
hand,  fine  oratory  was  prized.  The  sermon  in  the  fourth  century 
became  more  rhetoricaL  Its  brilliant  thoughts  or  witty  expres- 
sions were  sometimes  received  with  loud  applause.  WTiile  there 
wei-e  some  truly  great  preacher^  like  Basil,  the  two  Gregoriea,  and 
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Clirjsostom,  many  were  guilty  of  poor  exegesis,  want  of  definite 
plan,  and  empty  rhetorieal  artifices. 

The  primitive  Clmrch  music  was  choral  and  congregational 
Hilary,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  period,  Gregory  the  Great, 
oimnA  were  ioflueutitd  in  improving  Church  music.     The  Ai*i- 

»»»^c-  ana  and  other  heretics  embodied  their  doctrines  in  verses 

to  be  sung.  *It  was  to  counteract  this  influence  that  Chrj'sostom 
caused  antiphonies  and  doxologieg  to  be  sung  in  processions.  In 
the  West,  Ambrose,  in  bis  contest  with  the  Arians,  taught  his  con- 
gregation to  fling  antiphontd  hymns.  The  most  famous  composers 
were  Ephraem  Syrus,  Hihiry  of  Poic tiers,  and  Ambrose.  There  was 
some  opposition  to  the  use  of  such  hymns,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  taken  from  the  Scriptures  ;  and  this  could  only  be  over- 
come by  age  and  usage.  Among  the  earliest  extant  Ctuistian  songs 
are  :  The  '*  Glona  iu  Excelsis,"  a  translation  (thought  tcj  be  by  Hil- 
ary) of  a  much  older  Greek  hymn ;  the  "  Trisagion  *'  (Holy,  Holy, 
Holy) ;  and  the  **  Te  Deum,"  probably  transferred  into  Latin  by 
Ambrose  from  a  Greek  original. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  peculiar  robes  being  worn  in  pubUc 
b^'  the  clergy.  The  ecclesiastical  garments  had  no  symbolical  or 
v«sUEu>titA  of  sacerdotal  significance.  They  were  the  apparel  of  the 
tb«  ciCT^y,  Boinans  in  the  etirly  centuries,  kept  by  the  clergy  after 
the  garments  had  ceased  to  be  the  faiahion  among  the  people.  The 
first  appearance  of  a  distinction  between  priestly  and  secular  dress 
is  in  a  mosaic  in  the  Church  of  SL  Vifcalia  at  Ravenna,  belonging 
to  the  sixth  century,  and  in  another  mosaic  of  the  same  period  iu 
the  Church  of  Si  Sophia  at  Constaniinopk.  From  two  pieces 
of  the  ancient  Roman  dress,  the  tunic  and  the  toga,  the  costume  of 
the  Churches,  East  and  West,  was  developed. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

HISTOEY   OF    DOCTRIXE. 


Ik  this  period  there  were  con  trovers ies  on  the  main  points  of 
Christian  doctrijic,  which  agitated  the  Church  to  its  centre.  Great 
GraitooQtn>-  ecclesiasticul  assembhes,  cxilled  oecumenie^il  councils, 
•'•'■*^  were  held»  for  the  pui-pose  of  settling  these  disputes  and 

of  defining  orthodox  opinion.    The  interference  of  the  state  in  mat* 
ters  of  doctrine  is  a  fact  that  colls  for  particular  notice.    In  philoao- 
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pby,  Plato's  influence  was  still  predominant :  Augustine,  as  well  bm 
Origen^  was  steeped  in  the  Fla tonic  spirit 

There  were  two  principal  schools  in  theology,  two  chief  centres 
of  theological  mflueoce.  These  were  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 
Enthusiasm  for  biblical  study  left  Alexandria  for  the 
Syrian  capital  ;  but  the  Antioch  scholars  adopted  a 
more  sober  and  historical  moile  of  intepretation  than  had 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Origen,  in  which  the  allegorical  method 
had  prevaOed.  The  interest  in  doctrinal  theology  was  kept  up  in 
the  Alexandrian  school,  which,  in  this  particular,  maintained  its 
former  repute. 

It  is  interesting  to  obserre  the  marked  diJference  in  the  themes 
of  theologicfd  discussion  between  the  East  and  the  West.  It  was 
the  more  speculative  side  of  theology »  questions  per- 
taining to  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ,  that  was 
uppermost  m  the  East  In  the  West,  on  the  contrary', 
comparatively  little  was  done  in  this  particular  province.  Prac- 
tical subjects ^ — the  doctrine  of  sin  and  of  man's  recovery  by  divine 
grace — absorbed  the  attention.  Among  the  Latins  there  were  no 
such  heated  disputes  on  abstruse  points  of  metaphysical  divinity  as 
one  might  have  heard  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  even  from 
tradesmen  and  mechaaics,  in  the  Greek-speaking  cities  of  the  East, 
This  difference  was  mainly  owing  to  the  native  diversity  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Iloman  character* 

The  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  the  golden  age  of  patristic 
Hteratura  Of  the  Alexandrian  teachers,  Didym us,  although  blind 
nidimia,  from  chOdhood,  was  eminent  for  his  learning.  The 
**^"**'  most   famous  teacher  of   this   school  was  Athanasius, 

who  was  made  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  328,  and  was  for  half  a 
iLihuiMta^  century  the  untiring  and  intrepid  defender  of  the  doc- 
**"'^  trine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against  its  Ariau  assailants. 

Five  times  ho  was  driven  into  exile.  Even  Gibbon  is  moved  to 
say  of  him  that  he  **  displayed  a  superiority  of  chai-acter  and 
abilities  which  would  have  qualified  him,  far  better  than  the  de- 
generate sons  of  Constantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  mon- 
archy." Both  in  writing  and  speaking,  he  was  **  clear,  forcible,  and 
persuasive/'  The  numerous  treatises  from  his  pen  relate  mostly  to 
the  incarnation  and  divinity  of  Jesus.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, played  a  very  conspicuons  part  in  the  controversies 
of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  an  acrimonious  polemic. 
Among  his  various  writings  is  an  elaborate  work  against  Nestoriua 
There  were  prominent  writers  who,  although  they  might  differ 
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Avidel}'  from  Origen  ob  various  poiDts,  were  imboed  with  his  spirit 
One  of  these  was  Eusebius  of  Cffisarea,  in  Palesiioe,  who  is  beat 
Enwbiiwoc  ^o^'i^  *^  ^  historian,  but  was  also  a  fruitful  author  in 
g»j^  0-  other  branches  of  theology.  Under  this  head  may  also 
be  placed  the  three  great  Cappadocian  bishops — the  two 
Gregones  and  Basil — who,  in  connectioM  with  Athanaaius,  exercised 
a  ndiug  inHuence  in  the  Greek  Church  in  subsequent  generations. 
Basil  was  Bishop  of  Ccesarea  in  Cappadocia,  which  was  his  native 
bmo,  c  aao-  place*  In  his  youth  he  was  a  fellow-student  at  Athens 
*"*-  with  the  Emperor  Julian,     He  united  an  ardent  attach- 

ment to  a  life  of  monastic  retirement  with  extraordinary  talents  for 
public  life.  Hence  whQ©  he  took  the  lead  in  organizing  monasti- 
cism  in  the  East,  he  made  a  deep  impression  by  his  administi'ative 
activity  as  a  bishop.  His  vast  influence  was  more  due  to  his  per- 
sonal weight  than  to  his  capacity  as  an  author.  Yet  he  had  great 
authority  as  a  theologian.  Among  hia  productions  is  a  collection 
of  letters  which  throw  much  light  on  the  character  of  the  timea 
Gregoiy  of  Nyssii  was^  perhaps,  the  most  profound 
theologian  of  the  three  doctors  of  the  Church  whose 
names  are  so  often  connected.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  BasiL  Gregory  of  Nazianzus — Gregory  Nazianzen,  as 
he  is  genemlly  styled — was  for  a  short  time  Bishop 
of  Con  Stan  tinoplGj  but  prefered  to  relinquish  the  office, 
rather  than  withstand  the  party  in  opposition  to  him. 
He  was  an  orator  of  splendid  ability,  yet  he  was  naturally  shy  and 
sensitive,  and  was  subject,  for  this  reason,  to  constant  annoyance 
in  the  lofty  station  to  which  he  was  elevated,  and  which  h©  waa 
unwilling  to  retfiiu,  yet  reluctant  to  lay  down.  He  had  been  a 
fellow-student  and  room-mate  of  Basil  at  Athens,  and  was  after- 
wards intimately  associated  with  him.  There  was  a  partial 
estrangement  near  the  close  of  Basil's  life,  but  Gregory  made  him 
the  subject  of  a  glowing  panegjTic.  Gregory  was  a  man  of  ardent 
temperaiuent,  a  poet  of  merit  as  well  as  a  theological  thinker. 

A  contemporary  of  the  illustrious  Cappadocians,  but  a  theolo- 
[gian  of  an  utterly  different  spirit,  was  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Constan- 
Stytphttniui,  ^i^»  *^®  ancient  Salamis,  in  Cyprys,  He  was  a  fanatical 
a  »i*»-w3.  opponent  of  Origen*s  theology.  His  principal  work,  en- 
titled  **  Drug-Chest,"  is  a  description  and  confutation  of  eighty 
heresies^  the  origin  and  peculiaritiee  of  which  he  took  great  pains 
to  inquire  into.  Its  historical  value  is  much  lessened  by  the  spirit 
of  bigotry  which  actuated  him  in  his  researches. 

Among  the  Syrian  fathers  the  most  eminent  in  the  fourth  cen- 
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tuiy  was  Ephraom,  generallj  called  Ephraem  SjruB.  He  partook 
of  the  prevaleat  monastic  spirit,  and  lived  as  an  anchorite  near 
Edesaa.  So  highly  wag  he  esteemed  that  i a  some  of  the 
churches  of  Greece  hia  hooiEies  were  read  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  a  proline  author. 
Among  his  com  positions  were  hyiniiB  which  showed  him  to  be  a 
poet  of  no  inferior  merit 

There  were  three  distinguished  teachers  of  the  Antiocbiaii 
school,  of  whom  the  most  renowned  was  John  Chryaostom,  or  John 
chryBostom.  ^^  "  tbc  Golden  Mouth,"  so  styled  on  acconnt  of  his  uo* 
3J7-407.  rivalled  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  He  was  of  noble  par- 
entage. From  his  mother,  Authusa,  he  received  religious  impres- 
sions strong  enough  to  shape  bis  career.  A  student  of  Libanius^ 
the  Sophist,  he  obtained  for  his  rhetorical  ability  and  proficiency 
the  highest  praise  from  that  famous  master.  His  strong  religious 
bent  took  the  ascetic  form.  He  weakened  bis  health  by  self-imposed 
austerities.  A  presbyter  in  his  native  city,  he  achieved  an  aatonish- 
ing  success  as  a  preacher.  In  398  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Con- 
eti^ntiiiople.  From  the  pulpit  of  St.  Sophia  be  preached  to  vast 
applauding  congi'egationa  At  first  his  popularity  was  almost  uni- 
versal But  his  simple  mode  of  life  and  his  righteous  and  strict 
administration  of  his  office  oflfended  the  laxer  portion  of  the  clergy. 
The  plaiuoess  of  his  public  rebukes  of  vice,  and  especially  of  tlie 
vices  of  the  court,  turned  Eudoxia,  the  pleasure-Ioviug  empress,  the 
wife  of  Arcadius,  into  a  bitter  enemy.  The  foes  of  the  eloquent  and 
evangeUoal  bishop  were  reinforced  by  a  jealous  rival,  Theopbilus, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was  eager  to  advance  his  own  episcopal 
authority.  At  length  Chrysostom,  despite  the  enthusiastic  affection 
of  his  people,  was  banished.  He  was  recalled,  however,  but  was 
again  doomed  to  exile,  and  was  purposely  subjected  to  hardship 
and  indignities  which  terminated  his  life.  As  an  expositor  of 
Scripture,  thoughtful  and  at  the  same  time  practical,  bringing  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  home  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  io  contact 
with  the  lives  of  men,  Chrysostom  has  had  few,  if  any,  superiors- 
His  works  consist  mostly  of  homilies  and  disco urses. 

A  great  light  in  the  Autiochian  school  was  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  in  Cilicia.  His  exegetical  writings,  in  which  he 
was  governed  by  sound  principles  of  grammatical  and 
historical  criticism,  mark  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  biblical  in- 
Th«odor«t.  terpretation.  Only  second  to  him  in  rank  as  an  exegete 
c.  ffl»-4»7.  ^^  Theodore  t,  who,  like  Theodore,  was  a  Dative  of  An- 
tioch,  but  was  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  a  town  in  Syria. 
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One  of  the  most  coospicuous  of  the  Latio  wriiers  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  was  Hilarj*,  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  in  GauL  He 
was  well  educated  by  his  parents,  who  were  pagans  of 
rank.  He  was  an  exceedingly  actise  defender  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  against  Arianisiu»  He  was  the  first  to  discuss 
in  Latin  the  recondite  questions  which  aftbrded  peculiar  delight 
to  the  more  subtle  intellect  of  the  Greek  theologians.  Hence 
he  has  been  sometimes  styled  the  Aihanasius  of  the  West.  Of 
AmbTOM,  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
^^^^-^^^  the  leadei-s  of  the  Church  in  this  period,  we  have  already 
spoken.  He  was  a  lioman  by  birth,  was  tinned  for  *the  bar,  ami 
became  a  magistrate  at  Milan  ;  but  an  exigency  arose  which  led 
the  people  to  raise  him  bj  acclamation  to  the  archbish- 
op's throne.  He  ruled  ivith  extraordinary  wisdom  and 
energy,  carrying  into  the  management  of  Church  affiiirs  the  ripo 
sagacity  of  a  statesman.  His  mind,  if  not  liighly  original  or  spe- 
cially fertile  in  tbooght^  was  characterized  by  good  sense.  His 
writings  are  partly  doctrinal,  and  partly  ascetic  and  moral.  He  was 
much  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Basil.  The  great  scholar  at 
this  time  among  the  Latins  was  Jerome,  a  considerable 
part  of  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  East.  He  was  born 
at  Stridon,  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and  Paunouia.  He  studied 
Greek  and  Boman  literature  at  Rome.  Ho  sojourned  for  a  time  at 
Antioch,  where  he  was  led.  by  a  voice  of  warning  heard  in  a  dream, 
to  turn  away  from  hterary  to  ecclesiastical  studies.  Alter  a  resi- 
dence in  Rome  he  betook  himself  to  Bethlehem,  in  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  presided  over  a  convent  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
There,  in  his  ceH  he  pursued  tlie  studies  and  composed  the  works 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  scholars  of  the  Church,  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  Origan,  of  whose  theological  opinions  he  was 
finally  a  virulent  opponent.  Among  the  various  productions  of 
Jerome  the  Latin  vemion  of  the  Bible,  called  the  Vulgate,  is  the 
best  known  and  the  most  usefuL  This  he  framed  by  revising  the 
old  Italic  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  translating  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  He  was  a  correspondent  of  Augus- 
tine, and  was  prominent  in  the  controversies  of  the  day.  Unhap- 
pily, neither  his  scholarship  and  learning,  nor  his  religious  princi- 
ples, availed  to  curb  etTectually  the  vehemence  of  temper  which 
made  him  an  adept  in  deuunciation.  In  connection  with  the  name 
EaAtmn,  ^^  Jerome  may  be  mentioned  one  of  his  opponents  in 
d.  «a.  iijg  (Jigputes  about  Origen,  Rufinus.     He  was  an  Italian 

by  birth.     He  rendered  a  very  important  service  in  translating 
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Greek  ecclesiastical  authora  into  Latin.     H©  wrote,  dao,  after  dili- 
gent researches,  a  work  on  the  Apostles*  Creed 

None  of  the  writers  who  have  been  named,  not  even  Ambrose 
or  Jerome,  Athanasius  or  Chrjsostom,  can  be  said  to  equal  in  dis^ 
tinction  and  io  wide-spread  and  lasting  influence,  the  foremost  of 
Augtii,-tine.  ilie  Latin  fathers,  Augustine.  His  **  Confessions  *'  are 
His "  Conftt*^  ^^  autobiography,  in  which  the  story  of  his  sins  and 
rioQjL^  spiritual  struggles  is  faithfully  and  frankly  told.     His 

Belf-abasement,  so  deep  and  heartfelt,  stands  in  striking  contrast 
With  the  tone  of  a  noted  work  bearing  the  same  title,  from  the  pen 
of  a  celebrated  writer  in  the  last  century,  the  fiather  of  the  senfci- 
nientid  school,  Jean  Jacques  Rons^au.  Augustine  was  bom  at 
Tagaste,  a  ^Hllage  of  Numidia,  on  November  13,  354  His  fa* 
ther,  Patricius,  a  burgeaa  of  the  town,  was  a  pagan  at  that  time, 
and  so  continued  until  near  the  end  of  life*  He  was  a  man  vulgar 
in  tone  and  of  violent  temper.  To  the  aifectionate  so- 
licitude of  Ins  mother,  Monica,  a  Chi^stian  woman,  of  a 
tender,  devout,  and  elevated  spirit,  the  son  was  indebted  for  bis 
rescue  from  a  path  of  sin.  He  studied  grammar  and  rhetoric  in 
the  sehoolg  of  Tagaste  and  Carthage,  He  read  the  Latin  authors 
with  zest  and  appreciation,  but  he  deplores  his  early  neglect  of 
Greek,  a  language  in  which  he  never  became  a  proficient  His  pas- 
sions were  fervent,  and  he  gave  way  to  sensual  temptation.  While 
still  a  youth  he  formed  an  illicit  connection,  and  became  the  father 
of  a  child,  whom  he  named  Deodatua  He  adopted  the  profession 
of  a  rhetorical  teacher,  first  at  Carthage.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
higher  thoughts  and  aspii'^ations  were  stirred  within  Mm  by  a  pas- 
sage  in  the  *'  Hortensius  *'  of  Cicero,  on  the  w^orth  and  dignity  of 
philosophy.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  inw^ard  conflict  of  long 
duration,  during  which  he  was  followed  by  the  unceasing  prayers, 
and  earnest,  yet  prudent,  counsels  of  his  mother*  He  left  Carthage 
for  Rome,  but  departed  thence,  after  a  time,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  Mil  an.  For  a  period  he  w^as  enamored  of  the  Manichean  doc- 
trine. The  strife  of  good  and  evil  in  his  own  soul  inclined  him  to 
a  theory  of  dualism.  Weaned  from  this  deludon,  he  became  deeply 
and  profitahly  interested  in  New  Platonism,  In  this  state  of  mind 
he  listened,  at  first  mainly  from  curiosity,  to  the  preaching  of  Am- 
brose. He  was  moved  far  more  deeply  than  he  had  expected,  was 
converted,  and  was  baptized.  He  was  at  this  time  thirty-three 
years  of  age.  His  mother  had  joined  him  in  ]^Iilan.  At  Ostia,  as 
they  were  preparing  to  embark  for  home,  she  died.  The  account 
of  her  death  forms  one  6f  the  most  pathetic  passages  in  the  "Con- 
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feBmoDS.**  He  gave  tip  his  property  to  the  Church,  and  with  a  few 
friends,  some  of  whom  had  followed  him  from  Italy,  he  lived  in  se- 
clusion in  a  house  not  far  from  Tagaste,  spending  the  time  iu  ex- 
ercises of  study  and  devotion.  From  this  quiet  retreat  he  was 
called  to  Hippo,  where  he  became  a  priest,  then  a  colleague  of  the 
biahop,  Valerius,  and  finall}^  in  395,  his  successor.  During  the 
invasion  of  the  Vandals,  and  while  Hippo  was  besieged  by  them, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  430,  he  died,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  As  a  teacher,  preacher,  and  writer,  and  as  an  ecclesiastic 
whose  influence  extended  far  and  wide,  his  career  had  been  one  of 
incessant  and,  in  the  main,  of  wholesome  activity.  Of  the  contro- 
versies in  which  he  mingled,  the  contests  with  the  Douatists  and 
with  the  Pelagians  are  the  moat  noteworthy.  He  was  a  veiy  vo- 
luminous writer-  He  wrote  on  themes  of  pbilosophv  and 
on  topics  of  dogmatic  theology,  in  treatises  not  included 
in  his  numerous  controversial  publications.  His  **  City  of  God  *'  is 
the  principal  apologetic  work  of  that  age.  He  composed  exegetical 
homilies,  sermons,  and  epistles,  not  to  speak  of  other  works  not  fall- 
ing under  either  of  these  classes. 

In  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  of  Augustine, 
thought  and  experience  were  blended.  He  combined  the  genius  of 
chArwjusrof  ^  difllectician  and  a  mystic,  and  the  characteristics  of 
hia  mind.  each  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  His  intellect  is  clear, 
acute,  fond  of  speculation,  yet  on  fire  with  emotion.  In  his  own 
day,  Augustine  exerted  a  predominant  influence  on  the  grave  doc- 
trinal  questions  that  were  under  debate  in  the  Western  Church. 
His  continued  sway  is  seen  in  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages — in 
its  theory  of  the  sacraments  and  of  the  authority  of  tradition,  and 
in  the  scholastic  philosophy  iu  which  his  dialectic  turn  reappears. 
Luther,  an  Augustinian  monk,  declared  himself  more  indebted  to 
Augustine  than  to  any  other  writer.  Calvin  constantly  quotes 
him,  and  eulogizes  him  as  the  best  of  the  Fathei*s.  His  influenct 
was  iK)werfully  felt  in  the  Church  of  the  West  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  has  continued  until  the  present  day. 

Several  other  writers  among  the  Latins  iu  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  were  specially  distinguished*  John  Cassianus  is  one  to 
Ca^isDu,  whom  reference  has  already  been  made.  He  was  bom 
d.  c  44«.  i^n^  educated  in  the  East.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chiyaos- 
tom  ;  but  when  Chrysoslom  was  driven  from  hie  see,  Cassianus  emi- 
grated to  the  West.  He  founded  cloisters  in  Marseilles,  and  was 
active  in  introducing  monastic  life  in  Western  Europe.  He  wroU 
on  this  subject,  and  he  is  also  noted  as  the  expounder  and  de* 
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fender  of  ihe  form  of  doetrine  known  as  Semi-Pebigiuusm.  Tiu« 
oent  of  Lerins  derived  his  nimenie  from  the  doiater  on 
SlSr^  the  island  of  Iierin%  near  the  ooftst  of  Gellu  Ntuboniea. 
^^^"^  In  his  work,  entitled  *' Oonunonotoriea."  he  aet  fbrOi 
the  criteria  of  oatholio  doetrine  aa  opposed  to  dispatable  opinions. 
Salrian,  a  natiye  of  6anl»  was  bom  near  the  beginnings 
and  died  near  the  end,  of  the  fifth  oentiuy.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  a  thonghtfol  and  elegant  treatise  on  divine  Prori- 
dence,  in  which  he  propounds  views  similar  to  those  of  Angnstino 
2^  ^  in  the  "  Gitjr  of  Ood.**    Leo  L,  Bishop  of  Bome»  who  was 

B|».4JM8L  0Q  eminent  as  an  ecdeoastical  leader,  was  the  aathor  of 
numerous  epistles  and  of  a  large  collection  of  brief  sermons.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  pulpit  eloquence  among  Boman 
ecdesiasticBi 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries^  in  the  fast-advancing  edipse 
of  culture  and  learnings  the  writers  were  few.-  Freviouslj,  in  the 
fjta,^  East^  the  work  of  Eosebius  as  a  Church  hisbniaa  had 
"****^  been  carried  forward  bj  Theodoret^  whose  book  oovem 
the  period  from  825  to  429 ;  hj  Socrates,  who  treats  of  the  interval 
from  806  to  489 ;  and  1^  Soasomen,  whose  work  extends  over  about 
the  same  period.  Socrates  is  a  writerwhose  critical  abOitj  is  fullly 
equal  to  that  of  Eusebius.  Theodorua^  a  lector  at  Oonstantino* 
pie,  nanates  the  events  of  Ohnrdh  history  from  489  to  618 ;  and 
Evagriu%  of  Antiooh,  from  481  to  594.  Boetius^  or  Boethiua^  waa  a 
^oeoaa.  truated  counaellorof  Theodoric^Kingof  the  OBtrogoUi& 
o.  €n-4m.  Qo  yf^^  ^  xnan  of  acholarly  taatea  and  profound  learning. 
He  waa  the  victim  of  the  machinationa  of  powerful  enemies  whoio 
ihiquitoua  achemea  he  had  thwarted,  but  who  awakened  in  Tbeo- 
dorio'a  mind  false  auapidona  of  hia  fidelity.  He  wae  impriBoned  iii 
Pavia,  and  waa  put  to  death — an  act  for  which  the  king  h  mid  to 
have  suffered  poignant  remoraa  Boetiua  tranabted  writmgs  qI 
Aristotle  and  of  other  Greek  authora.  The  moat  important  of  hiit 
worka  waa  the  intereating  book  on  the  **  Conaolatiotis  of  Pbiloso- 
phy."  He  waa  a  Chriatian  by  profeasion,  but  there  are  no  refer- 
enoea  to  the  Ohriatian  faith  in  thia  volume.  Boetiua  by  Bis  trangla- 
tiona,  and  through  the  book  just  referred  to,  became  a  connecting 
link  between  the  ancient  period  and  the  medieval  era^  in  wbieh  he 
waa  held  in  high  esteem. 

Oassiodorus  waa  a  statesman  high  in  station   and  influeocftJ 
under  Theodoric  and  his  successors,  but»  late  ir 
tired  to  a  monastery  which  he  had  founded  ai 
Bruttium,  his  native  province.     His  works  relate  to  ) 
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Qregoiy,  Bishop  of  Toura,  in  Gaul,  besideB  He  work  on 
"Miracles/'  composed  ad  " Ecclesiasticn.!  History  of  the 
FraakSp*'  which  is  the  most  valuable  historical  monameot 
for  that  period  of  French  history.  He  is  a  credulous, 
but  truthful,  chronicler.  Gregory  1 ,  or  Gregory  the  Great,  like 
q  I  ^^  1,  was  chiefly  emineDt  as  an  ecclesiastical  ruler; 
Bg^oiaoroe,  but  he  wrote  a  copious  theological  treatise,  called  '* Mo- 
ral la,"  founded  oq  the  book  of  Job,  besides  homilies  and 
very  many  letters  of  much  historical  value.  Isidore,  Archbishop  of 
Seville,  in  Spain,  was  the  most  celebrated  writer  of  his 
day.  His  works  related  to  almost  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, and  were  coosidered  to  embody  the  learning  of  the  time. 


]«Utor«,  d.  636. 


The  three  great  doctrinal  cod  trove  rsies  in  this  period  were  the 
Arian,  relating  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Trinity  ;  the 
TbcfTwk  Christological,  which  had  to  do  with  the  two  natures  of 
eoDtronniM.  Christ,  or  the  inner  constitution  of  his  person  ;  and  thti 
Pelagian,  which  had  for  its  Bubject  divine  and  human  agency,  sin, 
and  the  operations  of  grace  in  man's  salvation. 

Arius  was  a  presbyter  in  Aleximdria,  He  is  described  as  tall 
in  stature  and  of  a  serious,  and  even  austere,  character.  His  intel- 
Thft  Ariao  l<2ct  was  keen,  but  he  was  deficient  in  the  intuitive  fac- 
o»Dtn>T«(nj.  ^i^y  ^^^  lacked  breadth  of  vision.  He  was  educated  at 
Antioch.  He  kindled  the  fires  of  debate  by  propounding  the  bald 
doctrine  that  Christ  is  a  created  bciog — the  first  of  creatures,  to 
be  sure,  and  the  being  by  whom  all  other  creature ly  beings  ai*e 
made.  He  was  not  created  in  time,  since  time  began  with  crea- 
tion ;  yet  *' once  he  was  not."  In  321,  his  bishop,  Alexander,  de- 
posed Anus  from  his  office,  but  he  was  befriended  by  powerful 
eodeeiastics.  Constautine,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  appease  the 
strife,  called  a  general  council  to  determine  the  question^  which  met 
at  Nicea,  a  town  in  Bithynia,  in  325. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  cBcnmeoical  councils.  There  are  seven 
to  which  the  Greek  and  Boman  churches  ascribe  this  character. 
#»— «^t^i  The  term  eecumenical  signifies  of  the  empire.  They  were 
**""*■  convoked,  not  by  the  Roman  bishop,  but  by  the  em- 
perors. Either  in  person,  or  by  deputies,  they  were  present  to 
take  part  in  the  superintendence  of  the  proceediDgs,  although  not 
professing  to  dictate  the  doctrinal  conclusions.  With  the  imperial 
oommissloners  there  were  associated  in  the  presidency,  patriarchs, 
or  their  representatives,  who  were  not  always  or  of  necessity  legates 
of  the  Eomao  aee.  On  matters  of  doctrine,  it  ^:is  assumed  that 
0 
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de  vote  muBi  be  unanimous  ;  on  questions  of  order  and  JiscipUuej 
a  majority  vote  was  sufficient.  Disciplinarj  ordinances  miglit  be  re* 
Toked  subsequently,  for  circumstances  might  alter.  This  was  not  the 
case  with  defimtions  of  dogma.  Unanimity  was  generally  gaiDed 
on  these  points,  however^  by  essciiiding  the  dissentient  minority. 
The  theory  was  that  only  bishops  could  vote,  but  priests  and  deacons 
took  part  in  the  deliberations.  At  Nicea,  Athanasius  waa  only  a 
deacon  ;  yet  lew,  if  any,  of  the  members  were  more  influential. 

Most  of  the  authorities  make  the  Nicene  Council  to  have  con- 
eisted  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  members.  Some  of  the 
Ocniticiiof  authorities  reduce  the  number  to  about  two  hundred 
w«oB*.  j^jjj  fifty.     Among  them  were  venerable  men  who  wore 

the  scars  that  were  printed  on  them  by  the  tortiires  which  they 
had  suffered  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  As  was  true  of  the 
cecumenicul  councils  generally,  nearly  all  of  them  were  Eastern 
bishops.  One  influential  member,  however,  a  trusted  counsellor 
of  Constantine,  was  a  Spanish  prelate,  Hosius  of  Cordova,  Tliere 
partie.  in  wcre  thrce  parties  in  the  council  The  first  was  that  of 
th«  coaociL  Q^^  Ariana  The  second  was  the  orthodox  party,  which 
finally  prevailed,  whom  we  may  call  the  Athanasians.  The  third, 
comprising  at  the  outset  a  largo  majorityj  were  fully  satisfied  with 
neither  of  the  op]Doaing  formulas,  but  would  have  prefeiTed  less 
definite  statements.  It  included  numerous  shades  of  belief.  Should 
the  council  affirm  the  *'  Homoousian  "  view — he.,  that  the  Son 
is  of  the  same  essence  witli  the  Father — or  the  "  HomoBOusian/' 
that  he  is  of  like  essence  ?  Constantine  and  Hosius  threw  their 
„        . .       influence  on  the  side  of  the  first  of  these  definitions,  tlie 

one  which  the  Anti-Ariang  demanded,  and  the  council 
assented.  The  Son  was  declared  to  be  coequal  with  the  Father  ; 
the  creation  of  the  Son  was  denied,  and  his  eternal  sonship  or  gen- 
eration w^as  affirmed  ;  and  the  characteristic  Ariau  phrases  or  watch- 
words were  anathematized.  Anus  and  two  of  his  friends  were  ban- 
ished to  Illyria.  Two  other  bishops,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and 
Theognis  of  Nicea,  who  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  damnatory 
clauses,  were  deposed  and  banished,  but  they  afterwards  retracted 
their  refusal  and  were  restored  to  their  sees. 

I        A  peace  thus  made  could  not  be  permameni    Constantine  him- 
A  hAir  ^^^^  soon  fell  under  Aiian  influences,  and  turned  against 

oanuiijQt       AthanasiuB,     He  was  banished  from  his  diocese,   aud 

obliged  to  reside  for  twenty- eight  months  at  Treves.  Ari- 
us  would  have  been  received  back  to  the  communion  of  the  churf> 
at  Constantinople,  had  not  his  sudden  death  on  the  day  before  thi 
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lime  appoinietl  far  tbe  ceremony  prevented-  For  half  a  century, 
controversy  raged  between  tlio  contending  parties.  In  335,  the 
Semi-Ariana,  or  Eusebians,  as  they  ^ere  sometimeB  called.  Ease- 
bias  of  Nicomedia  being  one  of  their  most  prominent  leadei^^  were 
in  the  ascendent  in  the  Easi  A  second  time  Athana* 
sius  waa  driven  into  exile,  and  passed  three  years  in  the 
West,  under  the  protection  of  Constansiind  of  Julius  L,  the  Roman 
hiahop*  Li  342  the  Westera  Church  declared  for  Athjinasiue,  To 
avert  a  threatened  division  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
Orientals,  in  a  series  of  syooda  at  Antioch,  framed  not  less 
than  five  ambiguous  symbols.  At  Sardica  the  Occidentals 
met  in  a  council  and  sustained  Athanasius.  At  Philip- 
opolis  the  Eastern  bishops  in  a  smaller  number  condemned  him. 
The  death  of  Constans  exposed  Athanasius  anew  to  the  enmity  of 
CJoiiBtantius,  who  was  now  the  ruler  of  the  West  as  well  as  of  the 
East.  By  fraud  and  bribery,  tlie  Western  councils  of 
Aries  and  Milan  vs'ere  prevailed  on  to  pronounce  against 
Athanasius*  He  now  stood  alone  against  the  world,  and  for  six 
^m^  years  waa  sheltered  by  faithful  monks  in  the  lonely  mon- 
asteries of  Thebais^  situated  on  the  tops  of  mountains  or 
on  the  islands  of  the  Nile.  Finally  the  Nicene  theology  established 
its  ascendency.  Some  of  the  Semi-Arian  theologians 
pushed  the  Aiian  theology  to  extremes,  fi'om  which  the 
more  conservative  of  the  party  recoiled ;  for  the  only 
real  bond  of  unity  was  a  common  opposition  to  certain  Athanasian 
terms.  Wise  and  moderate  theologians,  especially  Basil  and  the 
two  Gregories,  recommended  to  favor  the  Ntcene  type  of  belief,  of 
w*liich  they  were  earnest  a^lvocates.  The  churches  of  the  West, 
with  the  exception  of  brief  intervals  when  tliey  were  wiurped  by 
sinister  influences  from  their  real  bent,  were  on  the  same  side.  At 
last,  Theodosins  the  Great,  an  adherent  of  Nicea,  summoned  the 
second  oecunjenical  council  to  meet  at  ConstAutinopIe  in 
Oooiiantliio-  381.  There  the  Nicene  Creed  was  reaffirmed,  but  the 
longer  creed  called  '*Constantinf>|)olitan  "  had  another 
origin  and  a  later  sanction.  Long  afterwiu'ds,  at  a  council  at  To- 
ledo, in  Spain,  held  in  589, ///o^ii*' was  inserted  in  this 
creed,  by  wbich  it  was  made  to  aflirm  the  procession  of 
tbe  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  (he  Son,  insiead  of  *' fiom  the 
Father,"  as  the  formula  had  stood  before.  This  addition  to  the 
ei^eed  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Eastern  churches,  and  is  one  of 
the  standing  pointB  of  disagreement  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
I^tius.     The  words  "  God  of  God  "  were  in  the  Nicene  Creed  ;  tliey 
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were  Dot  contairied  iu  the  "  Constantinopolitan  **  creed,  but  were  re- 
stored in  tbe  Latin  form  of  this  ajniboL  This  creed  was  really  tlae 
baptismal  confession  of  tlie  eburcb  ftt  Jemsalein,  enlarged.  It  was 
recognized  as  authoritative  nt  the  council  of  Cimlcedon  in  451.  In 
it  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  set  forth  in  Scriptural  phrases, 
which  could  not  evoke  contention  or  dissent 

The  Nieene  Creed,  as  framed  in  325  in  Nicea,  as  modified  in 
the  **  Constant inopolit an  "  form,  and,  among  the  Latins,  in  589  at 
tbe  Spanish  Coui^cil  of  Toledo,  reads  in  English  as  foUows ; 

1  iHjlieve  In  one  God  the  Father  Almiglity  ;  M&kur  of  lit^&ven  and  earthy 
ftnd  of  All  things  vkiMe  &Dd  iuvisible. 

And  in  one  Lord  JesuB  Christy  th«  onlj-begotten  Son  of  God,  bt^gatten  oC 
th«  Father  before  all  worlds  [God  of  God],  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very 
God|  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  ono  Bubatance  [GBseDce]  with  the  Father; 
by  whom  all  things  wer#  made  ;  who»  for  us  men  aod  for  our  aaivation^  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  was  made  man ;  and  was  crnoiied  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate  ;  he 
suffered  and  was  buried  ;  and  the  third  day  he  rose  again,  according  to  the 
Scriptures ;  and  ascended  into  hear  en »  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father ;  and  he  ehall  come  again,  with  glory,  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 
the  dead  ;  whose  kingdom  shall  hare  no  end. 

And  [I  believe]  iu  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life ;  who  pro* 
oeedeth  from  the  Father  [and  the  Son]  ;  who  with  the  Father  and  the  8ou  to- 
gether ia  worshipped  and  glorified ;  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  And  [I  be- 
lieve] one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  I  acknowledge  one  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  and  I  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come.     Amen. 

In  ilie  Latin  Cburebj  which  had  always  clnng  tenaciously  to  the 
unity  of  the  divine  essence,  the  remains  of  subordinationism,  which 

belonged  to  the  current  conceptiona  on  this  mysterious 
•I  the  doctHne  subject^  Were  eliminated  from   the   doctrine.     In  the 

teaching  of  Auguatine  the  niiflsion  of  the  Son  is  the 
act,  not  of  tbe  Father  alone,  but  of  the  whole  Tiinity  ;  and  the  tbe- 
ophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  referred,  not  to  the  Son  alone, 
but  to  the  three  person  a  in  common.  The  numerical  unity,  or 
the  identity  of  the  persons,  as  to  fiubstance,  which  was  not  explic- 
itly aaaerted  at  Kicea,  and,  although  taught  by  Atbanasius,  waa  a 
view  which  many  of  the  Nieene  Fathers  did  not  bold,  became  the 
eBtablifihed  belief  in  the  West.  Tlie  ideas  of  the  Latins  found  a 
terse  expreBsion  in  tbe  paradoxical  statements  of  the  creed  called 
Tlie  *'  Ath*n«-  ^^^  Athanasian  Synabol,  which  was  composed  by  some 
■$«i  Creed/*  autbor  unknown,  certainly  not  earlier  than  tbe  closing 
part  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  not  until  near  the  age  of  Char- 
lemagne  that   the   first    perfectly   undoubted   traces   of  its   use 
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appear.  In  the  West*  as  in  the  East,  the  Father  continaed  to  be 
iliatiuguiiihed  from  the  Sou,  and  each  from  the  Spirit ;  but  thia 
distinctioii  aDioug  the  Latma  was  shut  up  within  narrower  hmite. 

The  next  j^reat  subject  of  investi{:;ation  and  conflict  in  the 
Church  was  the  relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  nature  in  Jesus, 
chmtotcHficai  ApolliDaris,  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  about  the  year  360, 
adopted  the  opin  ion  which  the  Aiians  had  entertained,  that 
the  Word  or  Logoa  in  Chi*ist  took  the  pkce  of  the  spirit, 
or  the  rational  human  eoul,  in  man.  This  opinion  was  genendly 
opposed  and  was  pronounced  a  heresy.  There  gi^adually  arose  in 
The  Ai«»a-  ^^^  Eiist  two  parties,  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Antiocliian, 
iirwn  view,  rj^^  Alexandrian  view\  of  w^liich  Cyril  was  an  eager  and 
intolerant  champion,  made  the  two  natures  to  be  bo  unified  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  divine,  which  takes  up  humanity  into  itself, 
TheAnttoch-  ^^^^  Christ  m  the  single,  undivided  object  of  adoration, 
uii  tu?w.  Yhe  Antiochian  view  was  that  the  two  natures  remain 
diBtinet  in  their  attributes,  and  that  the  incarnation  in  its  effects  is 
gradual,  so  that  room  is  left  for  the  action  in  Je sub  of  a  human 
will  that  freely  overcomes  temptation.  The  opposmg  tendencies 
of  opinion  came  into  conflict  in  cousequence  of  the  condemnation 
K«<tOTiQ»:  %  Nestorius.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  of  the  title 
Bp.  4«8-i3i .  *  *  Mo  ther  of  God , ' '  wh  ich  the  monks,  zealo  us  for  the  Marian 
cultus,  apphed  to  the  Virgin.  God,  he  said,  could  not  have  a  human 
parent  Cyril,  on  the  conti-ary,  asserted  that  there  is  such  a  unifi- 
cation of  the  two  natures  that  one  personal  subject  is  constituted, 
with  one  nature  which  is  divine-human.  Cyril's  zetd  was  height- 
ened by  his  jealousy  of  the  rivid  patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 
Anathemas  on  the  one  side  called  forth  counter-anathemas  on  the 
other*  Cyril  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  Roman  bishop.  To  settle 
Q„^jKsQ<rf  the  controversy,  the  Emperor,  Theodosius  IT.,  called 
***"^  a  General  Council,  at  Ephesus,  iu  431.  There  Cyril 
organized  an  assembly  of  his  followers  without  waiting  for  lead- 
ing Oriental  bishops  to  arrive,  and  condemned  Nestorius.  Later, 
the  Orientals  met  in  couucil  and  condemned  Cyril.  Theodosius, 
after  an  interval,  took  sides  ag^dnst  the  Nestoriana.  Cyril  made 
'S^gam«ak9a  Very  important  doctiinal  concessions  to  his  theological 
of  Vortofiiu.  allies.  Nestorius  was  driven  from  one  place  of  exile  to 
another,  and  died  about  the  year  440.  The  theological  school  at 
Edessa  refused  to  acquiesce  iu  the  measures  of  the  Anti-Nestorians, 
TM  Hwtoriftii  ^^^  i^  w*^  broken  up.  Many  who  were  oppressed  by 
•«'-  the  dominant  party  fled  into  Persia,  spread  far  into  tho 

East,  and  perpetuated  their  creed  in  the  Nestorian  sect 
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The  Egyptians  who  opposed  the  doctrme  of  two  natures,  and 
held  tbat  botli  were  resolved  into  one  by  tlie  incarnation,  went  by 
Th«M<mophy-  tlie  name  of  Monophyaites,  But  a  reaction  against  them 
■ito  ixpoflict.  ^g^  provoked  by  Eutyches,  an  over-zealoua  Cyrillian, 
who  carried  the  deification  of  Christ's  humanity  so  far  as  to  heai* 
tate  to  admit  that  his  body  was  of  the  same  nature  as  ours.  Con- 
demned by  his  bishop,  Flaviauns  of  Constantinople,  and  by  Leo  L, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  he  was  protected  by  Dioscuros  of  AJexandria,  who 
•'Robber  presided  over  a  coui^cil  at  Ephesus,  which,  from  the  vio- 
Bynod.^  44».  lence  of  its  spirit  and  proceedings^  was  styled  tlie  "  Rob- 
ber SynocL"  Shortly  after,  the  imperial  court,  the  influence  of  which 
had  become  extremely  potent  in  matters  of  doctrine,  turned  against 
cottmMot  the  nionophysites.  The  CEcumenieal  Council  of  Chalce- 
^^^^'^^^^^  don,  in  451,  followed  the  suggestions  of  a  letter  of  Leo 
to  Flavian,  auJ  framed  a  creed,  parallel  in  importance,  as  regards 
this  subject,  with  the  Nicene  formulary.  The  Chalcedon  creed 
affirmed  two  natures  in  one  person,  united  without  confusion, 
change,  division,  or  sepai-ation,  the  properties  of  each  nature  being 
preserved.  It  is  a  creed  which  even  Nestorius  would  not  have 
rejected.  But  the  long  debate  was  not  concluded.  The  strife  of 
tongues  went  on.  The  emperoi*a  intervened,  now  on  one  side  and 
now  on  the  other.  The  attitude  of  Justin  L  moved  the  Monophy- 
jiutin  L,  ^^^  ^  break  oflf  their  connection  with  the  orthodox  atl- 
Bis-ssfT.  berents  of  Chalcedon,  and  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury to  form  sects  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  which  stiH  exist 
MoaopbiBa«  under  the  names  of  the  Coptic^  Ethiopic,  Jacobite,  and 
■**^  Anncnian  Churches.     Justinian  (527-565)  sought  to  van 

back  the  Monophysites  by  concessions  which  created  more  dis- 
FifthCBca^  content  than  they  quelled.  An  edict  called  the  "Three 
«j«nigiO(wiii*  Chapters,"  designed  to  please  the  Egyptian  piurty,  roused 
a  violent  dispute,  and  was  very  obnoxious  in  the  West 
The  fifth  (Ecumenical  Council  failed  to  conciliate  the  opponents  of 
the  Chalcedon  creed.  The  last  phase  in  the  long  contention  was 
the  Mono th elite  controversy,  on  the  question  whether  there  are,  or 
are  not,  two  wills  in  the  incarnate  Christ  It  was  fomented  by  an 
imprudent  attempt  to  pacify  the  conflicting  parties  by  means  of  a 
new  formuhi.  In  680,  the  Emperor,  Constantinus  Pogonatus,  sum- 
moned the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council  to  settle  the  point 
the  current  philosophy,  was  counted  as 
one  of  the  properties  of  the  nature,  it  was  determined 
that  the  Duoihelites.  or  adherents  of  the  doctiine  of  two  wills,  were 
fight     The  opposite  opinion  had  been  maintained  by  Pope  Hono- 
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riufl  I.  Hence  he  was,  by  name,  anatbemaiized  bj  the  council  as  a 
Pop»  HoDo-  lieretic,  and  this  declaration  was  approved  by  more  than 
'*"•*"  one  of  Ilia  successors,  notably  by  Leo  II,     After  this  con- 

ciHar  verdict,  the  moootheliie  opinion  continued  to  be  cberiahed 
Tb»  Maron-  ^J  ^^^  Mnroiiitea,  a  party  of  Beparatists  from  the  Catho- 
***^  lie  Church.     They  stiE  exist  as  a  distinct  community  in 

and  near  the  Lebanon.  Their  name  is  connected  with  an  ancient 
monastery  of  Si  Maron  on  the  O routes,  and  is,  besides,  obscui'ely 
traced  to  oue  or  more  personages  bearing  this  name  and  title.  In 
1182,  they  were  brought  into  connection  vdth  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  this  union  was  not  formally  completed  until  the  Council  of 
Florence,  in  1445.  Special  privilegee  are  still  conceded  to  them  by 
the  Boman  see. 

Only  one  other  (Ecumenical  Council  after  the  sixth  is  owned 
ahke  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  It  is  the  second  Nicene  Council 
ctuumtAiotot  (7^'^)i  where  the  iconoclaets  were  condemned.  These 
eb«  OooneOB.  axicicnt  assemblies  were  often  tumultuous,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings were  frequently  marked  by  an  absence  of  fairness  as  well 
as  of  dignity.  Even  the  first  Nicene  Council,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
noblest  of  these  bodies,  was  governed  by  the  imperial  wiH  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  the  renowned  theologian^  who  presided  for  a  while 
over  the  first  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  381,  said  that  he  had 
never  known  a  synod  which  did  not  aggravate  the  evils  which  it 
undertook  to  remedy.  Cardinal  Newman,  an  admirer  of  the  (Ecu* 
menical  CoimciH  says  that  "they  have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  re- 
gard to  the  fathers^  taken  individuaily»  which  compose  them.  They 
appear  as  the  antagonist  host  in  a  battle,  not  as  the  shepherds  of 
their  people/*  And  he  has  drawn  a  graphic  picture  of  the  scenes  of 
riolenee  at  Ephesus  in  431,  where  Cyril  and  other  leaders^  in^amed 
with  bitter  hostility,  appeared  each  with  an  armed  escort.  Even  at 
Chalcedon,  the  outcries  of  the  bishops,  and  other  unseemly  displays 
of  passion,  were  such  as  would  hopelessly  disgrace  any  modem 
church  assembly. 

If  the  East  was  kept  in  a  ferment  by  the  intricate  problems  per- 
taining to  the  Trinity  and  the  Saviour's  pei-aon,  it  was  among  the 
Tb«  pBiik^iM  Latins  that  the  doctrine  of  sm,  and  the  question  of  the 
*'**"™'*"^'  extent  of  maii*8  dependence  on  grace,  were  of  absorbing 
interest  Pelagius  was  a  British  monk,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  fourth  century.  Where  he  was  educated  we  do 
not  know,  but  wherever  he  was  taught,  Greek  was  among  the 
studied  that  he  had  pursued.  He  was  a  man  of  large  frame,  sober 
and  strict  in  his  morals,  and  with  aa  understanding  dear,  if  not 
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deep.  He  was  offerided  by  the  la^ness  of  conduct  wMcb  be  ob« 
ijerved  at  Rome,  even  among  the  clergy,  and  was  mclined  to  attrilK 
ute  it  to  the  elTect  of  the  doctrine  of  man's  helplessness,  which 
nothing  in  the  course  of  his  own  religious  experience  incliueti  him 
to  adopt.  For  he  had  not,  like  Augustine,  wrestled  in  agony  with 
temptation  and  been  vanquished  in  the  conflict  With  a  younger 
mau,  CoelestiuB,  a  lawyer,  who  embraced  a  religious  life,  and  joined 
him,  ho  crossed  over  to  Africa,  There  it  was  that  the  resistance  to 
the  doctrines  of  Pehigius  began  in  earnest ;  and  in  this  warfare, 
which  spread  far  and  wide,  Angutjtine  was  his  most  effective  adver- 
sary. Augustine  and  Pelagius  were  the  representatives 
and  reiagSmi-  of  two  Opposite  systems.  They  differed  in  their  idea  of 
^""^^  the  relation  of  God  to  the  creation,  and  especially  to  man. 

The  one  conceived  of  the  divine  energy  as  perpetually  needed  aud 
forever  exerted.  The  other  regai'ded  the  world  and  man  as  fur- 
nished, at  the  start,  with  inherent  powers  sufficient  for  self-move- 
ment and  self-guidance.  With  Pelagius,  freedom  is  power  of  elec- 
tion, in  which  the  power  of  con  trai'y  choice  is  always  present.  With 
Augustine,  true  freedom  is  the  nnion  of  the  will  with  the  divine 
l:i\v,  the  result  of  which  is  voluntary,  yet  spontaneous  obedience, 
where  freedom  and  necessity  coalesce.  Both  agreed  that  the  first 
t^in  was  Adam's  free  act,  when  tliere  was  still  a  power  to  the  oppo- 
site. But  that  BIO,  according  to  Augustine,  brought  upon  Adam, 
and  equally  on  the  race  that  was  to  spring  from  bim,  physical  death, 
guilt,  and  a  bondage  of  the  wdl,  or  an  inherited  dominion  of  sin 
in  the  soul  Humanity,  before  it  was  individualized,  was 
really  in  Adam,  and  in  bim  acted  and  was  corrupted. 
We  are  responsible  at  birth  for  that  act,  and  share  all  its  conse- 
qiicncea.  Pelagius,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  we  sin  only  by  imi- 
tation of  oui-  first  par  en  I,  that  there  is  no  such  helpless  slavery  of 
the  will  as  Augustine  asserted,  and  that  physical  death  is  a  natural 
npcesaity,  apart  from  the  effect  of  the  primal  transgression.  Char- 
acter, instead  of  being,  as  Augustine  said,  a  single,  dom- 
inating principle,  either  morally  good  or  morally  e\il,  is 
rather  a  series  of  acts,  or  a  congeries  of  traits,  some  of  them  right 
and  some  of  them  wrong.  Holding  to  the  absolute  impotence  of 
Qfwsa  iu  oou-  t^®  wiM  since  the  fall,  as  regards  goodness  and  holiness, 
v«ntoQ.  Augustine  ascribed  conversion  wholly  to  the  efficiency  of 

divine  grace,  which  touches  the  springs  of  choice^  is  irresistible,  and 
is  bestowed  on  those  whom  God  has  purposed  to  recover  to  him* 
self.  But  the  gift  of  perseverance  he  does  not  impart  to  all  of  the 
regenerated.     It  ia  only  the  elect  who  receive  it     All  these  propo* 
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fiitious  PebigiiLs  denieci  With  him  gra^e  was  mainly  the  outward 
teaching  of  the  law,  of  the  gospel,  and  of  di^e  providence.  It  ia 
Opiokma  of  Optional  with  the  siuner  whether  or  not  he  will  yield  to 
^*****"'  the  call  of  the  gospel,  and  whether,  in  case  he  doe»  yield, 
he  will  persevere  in  the  chosen  path.  PredeBtination^  as  Augustine 
held  it,  according  to  whom  the  number  of  the  saved  was  pre-de- 
termined,  and  their  salvation  secured  by  omnipotent  power,  the 
decision  not  being  left  with  man,  was  regarded  by  Pelagius  as  de- 
structive of  human  responsibility.  Augustine,  at  an  earlier  day,  but 
Ai«u«tii>e>  after  hi^  conversion,  bad  taught  conditional  predestina- 
mrucrriffw*.  iiQjx^  rcsistible  gracc,  and  a  reserved  power  in  the  will. 
Reflection  led  him  to  a  change  of  opinion.  His  earlier  views,  he 
came  to  think,  underrated  the  strength  of  sin,  and  logically  divided 
the  glory  of  man's  emancipation  from  evil  between  him  self  and  God. 
In  tliis  change  he  advanced  beyond  the  type  of  opinion 
wim»  to  An-  which  Ambrose  and  other  teachers  in  the  Western  Church 
bad  previously  adopted.  They  had  denied  that  the  be- 
liever merits  reward  for  his  faith,  and  had  emphasized  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  had  not  made  the  Spirit  the  sole  efficient  in 
the  work  of  regeneration. 

CcelestiuB  w^as  excommunicated  lor  heresy  by  the  synod  of  Car- 
thage in  412.  Pelagius  had  not  remained  long  in  Afriai,  but  liad 
£Y«Duof  iiM  betaken  himself  to  Palestine.  In  415,  he  appeared  before 
cenmvenijr.  ^^^  Byuods,  the  last  of  which  was  held  at  Biospolis,  and 
ftt  both  synods  was  acquitted.  Augustine  charged  that  at  these  as- 
Bembhes  he  had  not  frankly  brought  out  his  opitiions.  The  Boman 
bishop,  Innocent  L,  favored  the  North  African  opponents  of  Pelagius, 
His  successor,  Zosimus,  at  first  wavered,  but  at  length  took  the 
same  position,  and  adopted  the  Anti-Pelagian  canons  of  a  council 
of  Carthage,  held  in  418.  Imperial  edicts  were  issued  in  favor  of 
them.  Bishops,  among  them  an  able  man,  Julian  of  Eclanum,  who 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  verdict  of  Zosimus,  w  ere  banished.  In 
the  Kastp  the  cause  of  Pelagius  became  mixed  with  the  Nestorian  con- 
test in  such  a  way  that  his  tenets,  also,  w^ere  proscribed 
doctH^in  by  the  council  of  Epheeus,  in  43  L  But  the  prevailing 
theology  in  the  East  was  really  not  Augustinian.  Neither 
was  it  Pelagian*  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  his  school,  taught 
that  redemption  was  not  exclusively  negative  ;  it  raised  man  to  a 
higher  than  his  original  state  prior  to  the  fall,  Chrysostom  teaches 
that  the  free  action  of  the  will  is  the  condition  and  concomitant  of 
aU  the  operations  of  grace.  The  pom t ion  of  the  Greeks  was  inter 
mediate  between  that  of  the  Pelagians  and  Augustinians, 
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Such  an  intermediate  type  of  belief  was  brought  forward  in  tbo 
West  lij  CaBsianus^  in  the  form  of  "  Semi-Pelagian  ism/'  The  innate 
Bemi-p*up-  proclivity  of  man  to  ainj  and  the  need  of  the  grace  of 
"^^"^  the  Spirit,  were  strongly  asserted  ;  but  inborn  guilt  was 

denied,  and  conversion  was  made  to  result  from  the  joint  influence 
of  the  two  factors,  the  agency  of  God  and  the  free  action  of  the 
will  A  distinguiahed  Semi-Pelagian,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  was  Faustus,  Bishop  of  Rhegium,     At  length,  two  coun- 

cibj  the  Synod  of  Orange,  and  the  Synod  of  Valence, 
i^n^il  Itid     both  held  in  529,  condemned  the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine 

of  the  cooperation  of  grace  and  free -will,  condemned, 
also^  the  doctrine  of  predestination  to  sin,  which  not  Augustine, 
but  some  extreme  Augustinians,  !iad  broached^  and  were  sOent  on 
the  general  point  of  absolute  predestination  and  irresistible  grace< 
In  530,  the  decision  of  these  synods  was  approved  by  the  Bomati 
Bishop,  Boniface  n. 


Apolofiio 


We  have  now  to  glance  at  the  topics  of  Christian  doctrine  that 
are  not  directly  included  in  the  great  controversies  which  have  just 
been  reviewed.  The  form  of  the  defences  of  Christianity 
was  detennined  by  the  character  of  the  attacks  and  ob* 
jeetions,  which  were  in  part  new,  and  in  part  the  same  as  in  the 
juiJan^B  former  period.  The  Emperor  Juhan  found  an  opponent 
'^''^-  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria,     Among  the  reproaches  brought 

by  Julian  against  the  Christians  were  the  spirit  of  persecution 
which  had  sprung  up  among  them,  and  the  homage  paid  to  the 
relics  and  the  graves  of  martyrs  ;  practicefi,  however,  which  be  ad- 
mitted and  even  charged  were  discountenanced  by  the  teaching  of 
their  Master.  The  principal  apologetic  treatise  in  this  era  was  the 
AagoBtiam'm  ^^^^^  work  of  Augustine,  the  *'  City  of  God,"  the  first  at- 
*^fcT  of  tempt  in  Christian  times  at  something  like  a  philosophy 
of  history.  In  410,  a  thrill  of  dismay  went  through  the 
empire  at  the  news  of  the  captoi^e  and  sack  of  Eome  by  Alaric  the 
Goth.  The  foundations  of  the  Tvorld  seemed  to  be  shaken  by  the 
fall  of  the  eternal  city.  Complaints  broke  out  with  renewed  vehe- 
mence against  the  religion  whose  God  had  failed  to  sliiehl  Rome 
from  the  appalling  disaster,  and  against  its  disciples  who  had  for- 
saken the  divinities  of  the  ancient  system.  To  meet  this  assault, 
Augustine  composed  his  work,  which  embraces,  also,  a  positive  ex- 
planation and  vindication  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  refers  to  terri- 
ble calamities  that  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the 
earlier  Csesare.     He  insiats  that  diaastera  may  have  a  disciplinary 
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value  greater  than  ilieir  cost  He  undertakes  to  sbow  that  there 
are,  and  have  been  front  the  begiDning,  two  great  communities  or 
cities,  the  city  of  God,  comprising  within  it  all  his  true  worshippers, 
and  the  city  of  the  world,  whose  denizens  may  prosper  in  this  life  but 
have  no  part  in  the  future  and  everlasting  blessedness  of  the  right- 
eouH.  A  Spiiuish  presbyter,  Orosius,  a  contemporaiy  of 
Augustine,  wrote  a  briefer  work  in  the  same  general  strain. 
Among  the  laroofs  adduced  by  Eusebiiis  of  Caesarea,  and  other  de- 
Froof*  gi  ^Widers  of  the  gospel,  were  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the 
ctiriHtiJinitK>JJ^pQgjj^g^  which  excludes  the  idea  of  deception  on  their 
part  J  the  evideuce  of  miracles  and  prophecieSj  and  the  spread  of 
Chiistianity  in  the  face  of  almost  invincible  obstacles.  WoriJiy  of 
notice  is  Augustine  a  idea  of  a  miracle  as  an  event  which  excites  an 
unwonted  degree  of  astonishment ;  although  natural  events,  since 
they,  too,  spring  just  as  directly  from  the  will  of  God,  would  occa- 
sion the  same  feelings  if  they  were  not  familiar. 

Scholars  Uke  Jerome  and  Riifinus  knew  how  to  discriminate 
between  the  apocryphal  and  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
_^  ment,  but  their  knowledge  of  this  distinction  did  not 

diffuse  itself.     Augustine  quotes  the  two  classes  of  books 
|.  indieoriiniuately.     Both  are  included  in  the  Est  of  books  sanctioned 
as  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  397.     The 
same  councO  includes  in  the  canon  all  the  Antilegomena, 
or  books  that  had  been  doubted  by  some.     These  were 
all  recognized  by  Jerome  and  Augustine.     The  day  of  critical  in- 
quiry and  discussion  wtm  passing  by,  and  the  drift  was  towards 
uniformity  oa  all  points  of  this  nature.     The  Church  c»f  Rome  now 
received  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  it  had  rejected ;  and 
in  the  East,  after  the  sixth  century,  the  Apocalypse,  which  had 
not  been  received  by  leathng  theologians,  aa  Gregory  Nazianzen» 
rChrysostom,  and   Theodoret,  takes  its  place  in  the  canon,     Tlie 
inittimtinn      doctrine  of  verbal  inspimtion  was  widely  prevalent,  and 
Mki  intmpn^  was  eveu  held  by  many  to  extend  to  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion.    Mystical  and  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation 
were  much  in  vogue.     In  the  Antiochian  school,  in  such  writers  as 
Theodore  and  Chrysostom,  the  view  taken  of  inspiration  allows 
much  more  to  the  human  factor  in  the  composition  of  the  Script- 
urea,  and  among  them   there  is  a  eouuder  method   of   exegesis. 
Tradition  as  a  source  of  knowledge  as  to  apostolic  teach- 
ing was  highly  valued  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  every- 
thing thus  transmitted  was  thought  to  be  contained,  in  some  form, 
either  clear  or  ubBcure>  in  the  Scriptures.     Vincent  of  Lerins  laid 
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down  &s  the  note  of  catholic  or  orthodox  doctrine,  that  it  is  always;, 
everj^ffhere,  and  by  all  believed — quod  sempei\  iibiqu6 
mthoiicdoc  ei  ab  omnibus  crediium  ed.  In  the  Latin  Church  thia 
rule  has  been  regoi'ded  as  sound,  id  though  it  wag 
used  by  the  author  as  u  bulwark  for  the  Semi-Felagiau  opiuion, 
AiitJioritT  Th^  authority  of  general  councils  was  recognized  aa 
ofcsoancila.  supreme,  they  being  under  the  special  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Gboat  They  do  not  add  to  the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine, 
but  define  what  has  been  revealed  by  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Au- 
gustine holds  that  the  decisions  of  a  council  may  he  improved  by  a 
later  council ;  but  whether  such  improvement  may  include  cor- 
rection is  not  stated.  Hia  theory  is  that  a  general  council  simply 
gives  definite  form  to  a  conviction  to  which  the  Church,  through  a 
process  of  investigation  and  reflection,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  has  been  previously  led.  Behind  the  council  is  the  univer- 
sal Christian  consciousness  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  progi'ess. 

Augustine  laid  down  the  maxim  that  "  faith  pret^edes  knowl- 
edge ; "  that  is,  a  living  experience  of  the  gospel  is  requisite  for  in- 
pwith  *Dd  sight  into  its  meaning.  It  is  meant  that  we  should  uuder- 
"'**'"■  stand  the  truth,  but  the  practical  ax>propriatiou  of  it  is 

first  in  order.  The  era  of  critical  scholarship  was  vimisbing,  and 
reverence  for  Church  authority  was  growing*  Augustine  says  that 
he  should  not  believe  the  gospel,  if  he  were  not  moved  thereto  by 
Authority  of  ^^^  authority  of  the  Church.  He  looks  on  the  Church  as 
til©  oiiarch.  ^  Bufiicient  vouclier  for  the  ctmon  and  the  authorized  in- 
terpreter of  its  contents.  In  this  period,  manuscripts  of  the  Bible 
were  multiplied,  and  the  laity  were  exhorted  to  read  it  Yet  as 
we  approach  the  close  of  the  period,  the  custom  of  reading  it  is 
seen  to  be  passing  away,  partly  from  the  incoming  of  barbarism, 
and  partly  because  the  prevalence  of  allegorical  interpretation  cre- 
ated the  feeling  that  a  layman  could  not  understand  it. 

Along  with  the  ordinary  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  from 
the  necessity  for  a  first  cause,  atid  from  the  evidences  of  design, 
proof«oftiw  Augustine  seeks  to  frame  a  demonstrative  argument, 
b«itiirafo<KL  tiased  on  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  realism,  and  Boe- 
tius  makes  a  like  attempt  on  the  same  foundation,  which  was  de- 
rived  from  Plato.  Our  knowledge  of  God,  according  to  Augustine, 
is  relative  ;  that  is,  we  know  him  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  but  only 
in  the  revelation  of  himself,  which  is  shaped  to  correspond  to  the 
limited  measure  of  our  understanding.  In  him  the  attributes  are 
logeia  BDd  neither  distinguished  from  one  another,  nor  from  the  sul> 
fmaaoB.         gtance  of  his  being,     Angela  and  demons  are  the  instru 
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ments  of  his  will,  for  dispenuing  mercies  and  executing  jodgmentA 
Angels  were  divided  into  three  general  and  uiae  special  classes. 
The  first  clear  sanction  of  the  invocation  of  angels,  as  intercessors. 
Is  in  iVmbrose  In  the  sixth  century,  churches  were  dedicated  hy 
Justinian,  and,  also,  in  Gnul,  to  the  Archangel  Michael  As  the 
homage  of  angels  spread,  the  scriptural  prohibitions  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  creature  were  avoided  or  evaded  by  distinctions  in  the 
kind  and  degree  of  worship  which  is  offered  to  different  ordem  of 
supernal  beings.  It  was  not  to  bo  expected  that  common  people 
would  clearly  comprehend,  or  faithfully  observe,  these  theological 
distinctions. 

On  the  subject  of  redemption,  it  was  still  the  doctrine  that 
Christ,  in  some  way,  has  rescued  us  from  the  hands  of  Satan.  The 
posterity  of  Adam,  it  was  said  by  Augustine,  by  ihe  laws 
of  war,  share  in  the  lot  of  their  parent  Adam,  who  gave 
himself  up  a  captive  to  Satan.  They  must  be  liberated,  not  by  dint 
of  power,  but  by  righteous  means,  Satan  exceeded  his  power  in 
slaying  Jesus,  and  lost  all  right  over  believers  in  him.  By  others, 
it  was  said  tiiat  Christ  discharged  a  debt  due  to  God  from  tlie  sin- 
ner. God*s  truth  aud  his  love  were  both  maintained  through  the 
work  of  Christ.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  says  that  he  bore  the  curse  of 
sin  which  rested  on  us.  Much  was  made  of  the  physical  union  of 
Christ  with  humanity,  whereby,  as  it  was  believed,  immortal  life, 
including  the  glorified  body  received  at  the  resurrection,  ai*e  im- 
parted to  hia  followers.  He  leavens,  as  it  were,  with  a  life-giving 
inHuence  the  race  into  which  he  enters.  Faith  was  al- 
most  universally  made  a  synonym  of  orthodoxy,  so  that 
good  works  must  be  conjoined  with  faith  as  the  condition  of  sal* 
vation.  Baptism  is  necessary,  and  for  sins  after  baptism  penance 
Moruiaad  ^  requisite.  Mortal  were  distinguished  from  venial 
»ei»i^  aiiu.  gjjjg  .  ^Q  former  involve  the  forfeiture  of  grace,  and,  un- 
less repented  of,  bring  perdition.  In  the  fourth  century  the  cus- 
tom began  of  invoking  deceased  martyrs  and  asking  for  their 
prayers.  With  this  habit,  it  has  already  been  explained^  the  rev- 
erence for  their  relics  and  images  was  enhanced. 

In  confuting  the  Donatists,  who  claimed  that  the  note  of  the 
true  Church  was  the  hohness  of  its  members,  Augustine  $et  forth 
catholicity  as  the  real  and  principal  criterion.  By  this 
he  meant  that  the  Church  is  the  visible  soeiety,  spread 
over  the  eaiih,  and  having  within  it  the  apostolic  seoa  This 
Church,  he  claimed,  is  to  be  called  holy,  even  if  it  contain  within 
it  uuworthy  membei'Sj  who^  although  in  it,  are  not  of  li     The  tai^es 
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must  be  left  to  grow  with  the  wheat  The  Church  bekl,  moreover, 
ftgtdnst  the  DoBfltistB,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  is  in  de- 
pendent of  the  character  of  the  officiating  miniBter,  Baptism  by 
one  who  is  pronounced  a  heretic  will  save  a  man  ocly  in  case  he 
afterwards  enters  into  communion  with  the  catholic  body.  The 
central  point  of  Church  authority — the  culmai  attcloritaiis^Aii^u^ 
Thetocof  *^^^  places  in  the  see  of  Peter  at  Rome.  Yet  in  one 
^^^-  place  he  makes  Christ  himself  to  be  the  *'  rock/'  in  the 

declaration  of  the  Lord  to  Peter,  although  elsewhere  he  intei-preta 
the  rock  as  denoting  Peter. 

The  sacraments,  the  visible  signs  and  vehicles  of  an  invisible 
grace  which  accompanies  them^  were  especially  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  although  the  term  ** sacrament"  was  fre- 
quently applied  to  marriage,  the  ordination  of  priests, 
and  even  to  Old  Testament  usages,  including  the  Sabbath  and 
sacrifices.  Through  the  influence  of  Augustine,  the  doctiine 
came  to  prevail  in  the  West  that  unbaptixed  infants  are 
lost  Their  punishment  he  taught  is  not  merely  nega- 
tive, or  the  deprivation  of  good,  but  is  yet  of  the  mildest  sort 
Transubstantiation  was  not  taught  The  prevailing  tenet  respect- 
the  hoTd't,  ^^S  ^^^  Lard's  Supper  was  that  the  glorified  Christ  unites 
Bapper.  himself  with  the  bread  and  the  wine,  as  the  Logos  once 

entered  into  humanity.  They  become  in  us  the  seed  of  a  glorified 
body,  the  soui'oe  of  immortal  life.  The  Lord*s  Supper  was  an  offer* 
ing  to  God,  so  held  at  fii*st  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  afterwards 
literally.  Prayers  at  the  Lord*s  Supper  were  considered  to  be 
remarkably  efficacious. 

The  transference  of  the  pious  dead  in  Hades  to  paradise,  by  Je- 
Bus,  in  the  interval  between  his  death  and  resurrection,  was  still  an 
The  iiiteruie-  acceptod  belief.  The  phrase,  *'  He  descended  into  Hades," 
dt*t«  Kutc,  ^^g  jjpj^  generally  found  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  until  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  introduction  of  the  doctrine 
m»ctiiiieo(  of  purgatory  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Augustine, 
purgntflTT.  ^j^Q  suggested  that  imperfect  Christians  may  be  purified 
in  the  inteiTQediate  state,  by  purgatorial  fire,  from  their  remaining 
sin.  His  conjecture  was  converted  into  a  fixed  belief*  Thus  the  in- 
termediate state  was  transmuted  into  a  purgatory.  All  perfected 
saints,  it  was  now  believed,  and  not  alone  martyrs  with  others  of 
exceptional  sanctity,  as  had  been  formerly  assumed,  go  at  once  to 
heaven. 

Supplication  for  departed  Christians  had  been  common  since 
the  second  century.     With  the  spreading  belief  in  purgatory  there 
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was  a  new  motive  for  offering  these  prayers,  since  they  might  pro« 
prajanfor  cure  an  abridgment  of  this  spedes  of  torment  The  be* 
ttMdmd.  ligf  in  apparitions  of  the  dead,  opposed  by  Chiysostom, 
favored  by  Augustine,  established  itself  in  the  Church.  The  mil- 
lenarian  theory  was  discarded  by  the  educated  clasa  The  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  taught  in  the  more 
of  the  resar-  refined  Alexandrian  form  by  the  principal  Greek  theolo- 
gians, but  was  advocated  by  Augustine  with  a  grotesque 
and  startling  literalism.  In  the  fourth  century,  restorationism, 
or  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all,  was  the  opinion  of  theologians  as 
eminent  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and 
WBB  accepted  less  definitely  by  Gregory  Nazianzen.  These  held, 
with  Ongen,  that  the  design  of  punishment  is  to  reform.  The 
crusade  against  Origen's  teaching  included  restorationism  among 
its  objects  of  attack.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  this 
doctrine,  which  was  withstood  by  Augustine,  was  discarded^ 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  SPREAD   OF  CHBISTIANITT :  THE    RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 

MOHAMMEDANISM. 

Chbistiakity  had  become  tlie  religion  of  the  old  nationB  of  the 
empire  and  of  those  Teutonic  peoples  who  came  down  from  the 

north  and  settled  in  Italy,  Gaal,  and  Spain.  The  gos- 
oSSSHity.    p^l  was  now  to  extend  its  influence  into  regions  where 

the  Roman  arms  had  never  penetrated,  or  whence  they 
had  receded  at  the  first  alarm  from  the  barbarian  invaders.  Anglo- 
Saxon  England^  Gennany,  and  the  new  nations  along  the  Danube 
were  to  be  reached  by  the  Christian  faith*  In  this  period,  also,  it 
was  to  receive  a  terrific  blow  in  the  rise  of  Mohammedaniem,  and 
the  victorious  march  of  Islam  over  Syria,  Palestine,  Africa,  and 
Spain. 

The  Christianity  which  was  to  accomplish  this  work  of  conver- 
sion, and  to  come  into  conflict  with  these  opposing  forces^  had,  un- 
jj^^^^^  happily,  parted  with  its  ancient  purity  and  simplicity, 
ch»™cter  of    The  kinfjdom  of  God  had  become  identified  with  the  vis- 

ible  Church,  through  whose  mediation,  it  was  thought, 
salvation  was  alone  possible,  and  obedience  to  whose  laws  was 
often  the  sura  of  the  requirements  laid  on  converts.  The  relig- 
ious training  of  the  mediaeval  peoples  was  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Jews  under  the  completed  hierarchical  system.  But  the  inner,  liv- 
ing principle  of  the  gospel  was  still  in  being,  and  was  powerful 
enough  to  survive,  despite  obscurations,  and  to  preserve  the  ele- 
ments of  a  purifyiug  reaction.  The  development  of  Christianity 
Trfcitu  «id  n  was  influenced  in  an  important  manner  by  the  charac- 
l^S»n*M-  *«r  ^f  thfi  German  nations,  and  eapeciaDy  of  those  who 
^*^*-  dwelt  somewhat  beyond  the  reach  of  Roman  traditions. 

In  their  sense  of  personal  independence,  in  their  courage,  faith- 
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fulness  antl  purity,  the  Germans  excelled  other  barbarian  tribes* 
The  Teutonic  relig'ion  reflects  the  strength  and  warlike  propensi- 
ties of  the  peoples  to  whom  it  belonged  The  voluptuous  aud  ef- 
feminate side  of  the  classic  mythology  is  absent.  The  religion  of 
the  Germans  la  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Scandinavians,  with 
which  we  are  made  acquainted  in  the  Eddiis.  Tlie  more  promi- 
nent divinitiea  are  recalled  in  the  names  of  the  four  days  of  the 
week :  Tuesday  (named  from  Tbiu,  god  of  war) ;  Wednesday  (from 
Woden  J  the  chief  divinity,  the  god  of  the  air  and  sky,  the  giver  of 
fruits,  and  delighting  in  battle) ;  Thursday  (from  Tlior,  the  Scandi- 
navian equivalent  of  Donar,  the  god  of  thunder  and  the  weather, 
armed  with  a  hammer  mid  thunderboU)  ;  Friday  (from  Freyr, 
Scandinavian  for  Fro,  god  of  love).  The  name  Easter  also  comes 
from  Ostara,  goddess  of  the  morning  hght,  or  of  the  return  of  the 
sun  in  spring.  The  popular  belief  in  dwarfs,  fairies,  and  elves, 
which  lingered  for  ages,  recalls  to  remembrance  the  lesser  Teu- 
tonic divinities.  The  GermEms  were  the  Protestants  of  heathen 
nations.  Deep  woods  were  often  their  only  temples.  It  was  the 
myterious,  and  not  the  sensuous,  that  called  out  reverence.  They 
consecrated  venerable  trees  to  their  gods.  UnUke  the  Celts  they 
had  no  powerful  priesthood.  Every  head  of  a  family  might  per- 
form the  rites  of  worship  in  his  o^vn  household  without  the  inter- 
Yention  of  the  priest  of  the  community.  Women  were  held  to  be 
peculiarly  wise  Emd  skilful  in  learning  the  will  of  the  gods.  This 
feeling  also  manifested  itself  in  a  belief  in  witches,  a  belief  which 
unhappily  long  survived  the  decay  of  the  Teutonic  rehgion.  As 
was  the  custom  with  other  savage  tribes,  human  victims  were 
sometimes  slain  in  the  sacrifices.  Brave  warriors  expected  at  death 
to  be  received  in  Wolhalla,  w^here  they  were  to  sit  at  banquet  with 
the  gods. 

Christianity  had  to  overcome  many  obstacles  in  the  conver- 
Bion  of  the  Germans.  It  not  only  aimed  to  supplant  the  gods 
ObttAdetto  whom  they  had  been  taught  by  their  fathers  to  honor, 
tteoav^^on  ^mj  Iq  whom  they  traced  the  lineage  of  their  kings,  but 
«"«"'  it  seemed  to  threaten  their  national  independence.     It 

was  brought  to  them  by  ecclesiastics  who  were  subjects  of  a  foreign 
power  ;  its  services  were  held  for  the  most  part  in  Latin  ;  and  ita 
converts  were  generally  required  to  look  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
their  lord  in  spiritual  things.  They  were  told  by  the  missionai-iea 
— men  of  ascetic  manners  and  frequently  of  nan"ow  views — that 
their  own  gods  were  demons^  and  that  to  worship  them  was  a 
damnable  sin,  for  which  their  ancestors  were  suffering  eternal  tor- 
10 
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ments*  Later  in  this  period,  among  the  Frisiane  and  Saxoes  on 
the  continent^  and  even  in  some  parts  of  England,  Christianity 
was  looked  upon  as  the  badge  of  slaver j  to  a  foreign  despot,  and 
aU  the  patriotiBm  of  the  people  was  awakened  in  the  defence  alike 
of  their  homes  and  of  their  gods. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  hindrances,  the  Germans  were 
rapidly  converted  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  It  has  been 
j^^  suggested  that  perhaps  the  old  religion  was  insensibly 

ccmveraion  of  losincf  its  hold  uoon  their  minds.     Political  iofloences 

the  OertDanft.  _,.  *  -. 

and  the  intermarriage  of  princes  had  also  much  to  do 
with  the  introduction  and  progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  various 
tribes.  The  minds  of  the  rude  multitudes  were  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  wonder-working  relics.  JIarvels  occiiiTed  in  their  presence, 
which  their  fancies  or  their  fears,  wrought  upon  by  the  stories  of 
t^e  missionaries,  readily  accepted  as  miraculous  attestations  of  the 
truth  of  the  new  religion.  That  holy  men  could  work  miracles  was 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  Even  missionaries  like  Boniface  and 
Ansgar,  although  disclaiming  such  supernatural  gifts  for  themselves, 
believed  that  others  possessed  them. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  first  who  now  became  objects  of  the 
missionary  efforts  of  the  Church.  They  did  not  receive  Christianity 
Conyersion  of  ^^^^  ^^®  BritoDS,  because  in  the  bitter  struggle  which 
attended  their  conquest  of  Britain  tlie  Celtic  inhabitants 
were  driven,  step  by  step,  back  to  the  western  part  of 
tho  island,  and  with  them  went  their  civilization  and  religion.  In 
Ireland,  however,  **the  island  of  the  saints,'*  were  preparing  influ- 
ences that  would  help  in  bringing  a  part  of  England  again  under 
the  influences  of  the  gospel.  From  Ireland  Columba  went  out  in 
the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  converted  the  Northern  Picts. 
Upon  the  island  of  Hy,  given  by  them,  he  founded  the  monastery 
of  lona^  which  had  the  highest  reputation  for  the  learning  and  piety 
of  its  inmates. 

But  Christianity  was  to  c^me  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  first  from 
Borne.  Gregoiy,  an  abbot  of  a  Boman  convent,  was  attracted  by 
the  faces  of  some  young  captives  in  the  slave -market  Tradition 
said  that  when  informed  that  they  were  Angles^  he  exclaimed  : 
"Not  Angles,  but  angels.**  He  forthwith  became  interested  for 
the  conversion  of  their  countrymen,  and  although  he  was  prevented 
from  going  to  them  himself  as  a  missionary,  he  did  not  forget 
Conronion  of  them  whsB  he  Tvas  cjilled  to  fill  the  chair  of  St  Peter, 
Bth«n»rt.  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kant,  who  had  married  Bertha,  a 
FranloBb  princess,  allowed  her  to  observe  freely  the  rites  of  her  reli 
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gion.  At  this  opportune  moment,  Gregory  sent  the  abbot  Augus- 
tine, with  a  numerous  train  of  foUowers,  as  missionaries  to  the 
English.  After  some  delays  they  landed  on  the  island  of  Thanet^ 
east  of  Kent.  It  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  aiuce  the  legions 
of  the  empire  had  been  withdmwn,  and  now  this  band  of  monks 
came  to  reunite  the  country  to  Rome,  not,  however,  to  the  seat  of 
imperial  but  of  spiritual  authority.  The  king  hastened  to  meet 
Augustine,  but^  fearful  of  magic,  received  him  and  his  companions 
in  the  open  air.  The  simple  and  unselfish  life  of  the  monks  won 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  all*  The  minds  of  the  people  were 
impressed  by  the  mysterious  ritual  and  by  the  miracles  which  they 
believed  that  the  miaaionaries  performed.  Ethelbert  gave  Augus* 
tine  a  residence  in  Cimterbury*  He  soon  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  his  ^vife  and  of  the  preachers.  His  conversion  led  multitudes 
to  embrace  Christianity.  Augustine,  who  now  received  episcopal 
consecration,  carried  out  the  moderate  policy  which  Gregory  had 
outlined.  Temples  were  changed  into  churches,  and  furnished 
with  relics.  For  heathen  festivals,  there  were  substituted  Chris- 
tian festivals  on  sacred  days  of  the  Churck  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
Tersion  of  Kent,  Ethelbert  exercised  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over 
Essex.  He  therefore  used  his  influence  to  introduce  Christianity 
there.  About  the  year  601,  Augustine  was  made  archbishop,  with 
Attgtwtine  power  uot  Only  over  the  English  churches^  but  over  the 
jj^Areh^  British  likewise.  He  still  resided  in  Canterbury.  This 
OMitwiianr.  place  and  not  London,  as  Gregory  at  first  intended,  be- 
came, on  account  of  the  political  division b  of  the  country,  the  metro- 
politan town.  Augustine  required  of  the  British  conformity  to  the 
Boman  ritual  and  submiaaion  to  himself  as  primate.  Being  unable 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  is  said  to  have  threatened  them  with 
the  vengeance  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  After  the  death  of  Ethelbert, 
Christianity  met  with  serious  reverses  in  his  dominions.  But  it  was 
soon  to  find  a  potent  ally  in  the  north,  Edwin,  King  of  Northum- 
brian became  the  most  |K)werful  ruler  in  England.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Ethelbert.,  who  brought  w4th  her  a  bishop,  Paulinus. 
The  king,  although  he  abandoned  Paganism,  did  not  immediately 
accept  Christianity.  He  was  finally  moved  to  call  together  his 
wise  men  to  decide  between  the  two  religions.  At  this  council 
one  of  them  thus  addressed  him  :  '*The  present  Ufe  of  man  on 
earth,  O  king,  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  with  that  time  which  is 
unknown  to  us,  like  the  swift  flight  of  a  sparrow  through  the  room 
where  you  sit  at  supper  in  winter.  The  sparrow  flies  in  at  one 
door  and  immediately  out  at  another,  and,  whilst  he  is  within,  is 
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safe  from  the  wintry  storm  ;  but  he  ©oon  pas  see  out  of  your  Bight 
into  the  darkoesB  from  which  he  had  emerged.  So  this  life  of  man 
appears  lor  a  ahort  space,  but  of  what  went  before,  or  what  is  to 
follow,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  If,  therefore,  this  new  doctrine 
contains  something  more  certain,  it  seems  ju&Uy  to  deserve  to  be 
followed/*  The  high-priest  of  paganism  was  the  first  to  declare  for 
Christianity,  Northnmbria  had,  however,  became  Christian,  but,  a 
NorthiinibriR  ^^w  years  before,  it  lost  its  power  through  the  rise  of  the 
and  Mcrcu.  ij^athen  kingdom  of  Mercia,  Paulinus  fled  to  the  south. 
Soon  another  champion  was  raised  up  in  King  Oswald,  and  under 
him  the  Irish  missionaries  from  Columba  s  monastery  at  lona  car- 
ried on  the  work  left  by  Paulinus.  Aid  an  was  made  bishop,  and 
given  a  residence  at  Liodesfame.  But  Christianity  was  not  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  Mercia  until  Oswin,  Oswald's  succeaaor,  defeated 
the  Mercians  in  655.  In  the  meantime  devoted  men  had  carried 
the  gospel  to  the  other  nations  of  the  island. 

As  soon  as  political  affairs  in  the  north  were  in  a  more  settled 
condition,  strife  arose  between  the  British  and  the  Romish  church- 
strijB  between  men.  Cokuan,  who  now  presided  over  the  Nortbum- 
fi2ioa**oSrt^  brian  see  which  Aidan  bad  held,  was,  like  his  prede- 
uanitj.  cessor,  of  the  Scottish  persuasion.     The  differences  in 

eccleaiastical  customs  between  the  British,  or  Scottish  party,  and 
the  Komanists  had  become  a  source  of  trouble,  even  dividing  the 
royal  family  upon  the  question  respecting  the  day  on  which  to  ob- 
serve Easter.  Not  to  dwell  on  a  peculiar  style  of  tonsure  in  vogue 
among  the  British,  and  the  non-observance  of  a  rule  of  celibacy 
by  their  clergy,  the  Easter  question  was  the  most  important  point 
of  conflict.  The  British  adhered  to  the  old  method  of  reckoning 
which  had  been  in  use  at  Rome  until  the  reform  introduced  by 
Dionysius  Edgnus.  Furthermore,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  hold 
Easter  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  Jewish  lunar  month,  if  that  came 
on  Sunday,  while  in  such  a  case  the  Homans  postponed  the  festi* 
val  one  week.  The  British  were  not  Quarto-decimans  in  the  sense 
which  this  term  had  in  the  second  century,  and  therefore  from 
their  customs  nothing  can  be  inferred  in  favor  of  a  direct  Asi- 
atic origin  for  their  Church.  To  adjust  the  differences,  a  con- 
o&atuttntx  tA  ferenoe  was  held  at  Whitby  in  664,  in  the  presence  of 
wijitbj.  King  Oawin,  between  Colman  and  his  Scottish  friends 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Saxons;,  led  by  the  presbyter  Wilfred, 
afterwards  Archbi^op  of  York,  on  the  other.  The  king  decided 
for  Rome,  influenced  probably  by  a  reverence  for  the  divine  au« 
thority  ckimed  for  it^  although  be  eipressed  his  feeling  as  a  fe&r 
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thai  Si  Peter,  who  had  the  keys,  would  otherwiBe  exclude  hiiii 
from  heaven,  Colman  and  his  followers  forthwith  left  the  see 
Pof  St  Aidau  and  weut  back  to  loua.  The  decisioii  had  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  English  Church, 
The  more  free  spirit  of  the  British,  which  would  liave  proved 
powerful  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  was  driven 
out  Yet  the  Church  was  perhaps  saved  from  perilous  irreg- 
uhuities,  and  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  deyelopment 
of  the  civilization  and  Christianity  of  Europe. 

The  Irish  cloisters,  still  famous  for  learning,  continued  to  at- 
tract many  English  youth,  until  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  a  man  of 
BeiMioteia  Bcholarly  abilities,  was  aent  to  England  as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  confirm  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  to  in- 
«MW.  troduce  schools,  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  also 
instrumental,  despite  the  troubles  brought  upon  him  by  the  jedousy 
of  Theodore,  in  promoting  the  same  ends.  The  schools  planted 
by  Theotlore  were  celebrated  for  their  successful  devotion  to  learn- 
ing. In  them  the  Greek  language  was  cultivated.  The  moat  noted 
scholar  of  the  age  was  a  monk,  who  spent  his  days  in  the  monas- 
tery at  Yarrow.  It  was  the  Yeoerable  Bede,  to  whom  we  owe 
much  of  what  we  know  of  the  histor)'  of  the  English  Church.  The 
beginnings  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  were  made.  Bible  stories, 
turned  into  a  simple  and  vigorous  verse  by  Cffidmon,  were  circu- 
lated everywhere  among  the  common  people. 

The  cloisters  which  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
bound  men  together  by  the  monastic  tie,  and  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  unity  which  was  helpful  in  its  influence  on 
the  political  growth  of  England.  The  national  idea  also 
found  an  embodiment  in  the  allegiance  of  all  churchea 
to  the  one  see  of  Canterbiuy.  The  closo  dependence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  upon  Borae  was  gradually  weakened  as  it  ceased  to 
be  a  missionary  church,  and  as  the  English  kings,  like  their  Ger- 
man contemporaries,  began  to  grasp  authority  in  Church  affairs. 
The  Papal  see,  however,  still  enjoyed  more  power  and  respect  in 
England  than  among  the  other  German  nations.  The  constant  ef- 
forts made  to  reunite  the  old  British  Church  to  Home  were  with- 
out permanent  results  until  the  conquest  of  Ireland  and  Wales  by 
Henry  IL 

Christianity  had  been  preached  at  an  early  periotl  in  the  Roman 

parts  of  Germany.     The  influence  of  the  heroic,  disinter^ 

tuOvmAuy:    ested  benevolence  of  such  men  as  SeYerin^  who  about 

"*  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  labored  near  the  Diur 
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nbe,  had  commenced  the  gospel  to  those  who  were  eD during  the 
distress  consequent  on  the  barbarian  invasions,  and  the  general 
breaking  up  of  society.  Many  monks  came  over  from  England  and 
IreLmd,  of  whom  Columban  was  the  most  infiuential.  While  in 
Burgundy  be  founded  several  mouaBteriea,  the  most  notable  of 
which  was  that  of  Luseuil.  The  degeneracy  of  the  Frankisb  ec- 
clesiastics brought  him  into  conflict  with  them.  They  made  bis 
Irish  custom  of  observing  Easter  a  pretext  for  attack.  In  the  con- 
troversy which  followed  with  Rome,  he  showed  a  firm  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  He  did  not  hesifiite  to  rebuke  the  vices  of  the 
Burgundian  ruling  family.  For  this  he  w^as  driven  into  exile,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  laboring  in  Switzerland  and  Northern 
Italy.  The  name  of  a  Swiss  canton,  St  GjUI,  recalls  that  of  hia 
foremost  disciple. 

A  suecesafid  missionary  work  was  finally  establisbed  in  West 
Friesland  through  the  labors  of  Willibrord,  a  Saxon  monk.  He 
was  made  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  devoted  himself  with 
aelf-sacrificing  zeal  to  the  work  of  his  diocese  until  bis 
death  in  739.  Others  also  strove  to  spread  Christianity  in  these 
regions^  but  their  work  lacked  method,  and  its  results  were  often 
swept  away  by  sudden  incuraiona  of  pagan  Saxons  or  Frisians.  It 
seemed  necessary  that  a  practical  man  should  appear  who  should 
give  direction  and  permanence  to  thfe  missionary  efforts  and  Bhonld 
organize  Christian  institutions.  Germany  found  its  muish-needed 
apostle  in  Boniface,  or  Winifred,  an  English  monk.  His 
very  faults  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  task 
which  be  set  before  bim.  He  had  an  exaggerated  esteem  for  the 
external  unity  of  the  Church  and  for  its  ordinances.  He  was  ready 
to  render  a  devout  homage  to  the  papal  office.  This  legalism,  so 
characteristic  of  the  timeB,  w^as  in  him  somewhat  relieved  by  a 
spirit  of  genuine  Christian  piety,  and  by  a  morality  so  strict  that 
he  did  not  withhold  his  censure  of  the  vices  and  superstitions 
prevalent  at  Home  itsell  Boniface  gained  bis  first  missionary  sue- 
oessea  among  the  Hessians  in  722.  The  Pope,  Gregory  H,,  saw  in 
him  a  useful  instrument  for  advancing  the  interests  of  Bomish 
Christianity  in  this  part  of  Germany,  and  of  counteracting  the  ir- 
regxilarities  and  heresies  introduced  by  the  Irish  missionaries.  He 
therefore  made  bim  bishop,  at  the  same  time  exacting  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  him  and  his  successors  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  and  a  pledge  to  resist  all  departing  from  the  order  of  the 
Oburcb.  The  Pope  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  the 
Frankish  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  Charles  Martel,  without  which  be 
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and  bis  monks  would  have  freqnentlj  been  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  Pagans.  Boniface  now  resumed  bis  misMionaiy  lubora.  Am 
ancient  oak,  consecrated  to  the  gotl  of  thunder,  proved  a  serious 
obstacle  to  hi  a  work  in  Upper  Hesse.  The  people  were 
accustomed  to  regard  it  with  pecuUar  awe,  and  to  gather 
near  by  in  their  popular  assemblies.  Assisted  by  hia 
followers,  Boniface  hewed  it  down  in  the  presence  of  the  aston- 
ished  Pagans,  and  out  of  the  timber  built  a  church.  His  work  in 
Hesse,  and  later  iu  Thuringia,  was  so  successful,  and  his  usefulness 
to  the  Pope  so  apparent,  that  Gregory  HL  made  him  Archbishop 
and  Apostolic  Vicar.  He  now  proceeded  to  regulate  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Germany.  But  it  was  iiot  possi- 
ble, during  Charles  Marters  life,  fully  to  estabUah  bis 
authority  as  papal  legate.  Carlo  man  and  Pepin,  however,  earnestly 
co-operated  with  him  in  Ma  efforts  at  reform.  In  742  be  assembled 
the  first  German  council  He  also  undertook  to  reform  the  Frank- 
ish  Church.  The  fame  of  the  good  work  which  be  did  there  is 
somewhat  tarnished  by  his  efforts  to  bring  to  submission  or  pun- 
ishment men  like  Adelbert,  the  Frank,  and  Clement,  a  clergyman 
from  Ireland,  who  retained  a  more  independent  Christian  spirit  in 
their  opinions  and  lives.  In  745  he  made  Mentz  the  seat  of  liis 
archiepiaeopal  residence.  In  753,  moved  by  a  restless  desire  to 
preach  among  the  people  whom  he  bad  sought  to  convert  in  his  first 
missionary  labors,  be  turned  over  the  duties  of  liis  office  to  Lullus, 
his  disciple.  Two  years  later,  he  found  a  martyrs  death  at  the 
MociJurt«riei  bauds  of  the  still  pagan  Frisians.  Boniface  had  estab- 
in  o«rmaiiy.  ligiied  many  cloisters.  Through  the  efforts  of  his  de- 
voted follower,  Sturm,  there  arose,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  the 
great  monastery  of  Fulda.  The  labors  of  the  monks  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  abbot  gradually  changed  the  character  of  the  whole 
region.  The  schools  which  Boniface  and  his  pupils  established  in 
connection  with  such  monasteries,  did  much  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education  in  Germany. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  attempts  were  made  to  convert 
the  Saxons.  They  were  a  warlike,  freedom -loving  people.  They 
oikritfluiliy  aawx^'iated  Christianity  with  the  hated  Frankish  domin- 
AttKiiigikw  ion.  The  defence  of  their  country  and  their  homes 
against  the  armies  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  their  worship 
against  the  priests  of  the  Church,  was  prompted  by  mingled  im- 
polsea  of  patriotism  and  religion.  As  fast  as  Charlemagne  reduced 
them  to  subjection,  he  compelled  them  to  be  baptized.  The  sever* 
est  laws  were  enacted  against  a  return  to  the  ancestral  religion. 
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These  violent  meaaurea  were  opposed  by  Alcuiii,  oue  of  tbe  nim 

men  whom  Charlemagne  gathered  about  him.     The  kbora  of  Luid- 

ger  and  Willehad  were  more  productive  of  real  CbriiithLDity  amoug 

the  Saxons  than  were  the  anna  of  Charlemagutr.     WiUehad's  work 

lay  near  Bremen,  and  there,  after  the  auppression  of  the  iosurrectiun 

of  Wittekind,  adioeeae  was  marked  out  over  which  he  was 

placed  as  bishop  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  until  after  a  series  of 

wars,  lasting  for  thirty  years,  that,  in  the  peace  of  Selz,  the  Suxona 

submitted  to  the  Fiunkish  power  and  to  Cliristitmity- 

Tlie  story  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Avars 

who  dwelt  in   Hungary  is  similar.     Its  further   progress  to  the 

north  and  east  was  stopped  by  the  determined  resistance  of  the 

Slavonian  tribes. 

In  the  seventh  century  there  suddenly  appeared  in  the  East  a 
new  rehgion.     Inspired  by  the  genius  and  by  the  piissiouate  fanat- 
icism of  llobammed-  a.  band  of  warring  Arabian  tribes 

Rise  of  Mo-        ,  .  ,    ^  ■  .1  n   X      .1 

jkAinriiiKiftij'  became  a  nation  bent  on  conqnenog  the  world  to  the 
belief  iu  one  God  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  hia 
prophet.  Mohammed  was  born  in  Mecca,  probably  in  the  year 
572,  and  passed  bis  early  life  in  obscurity.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  by  his  mamage  with  a  wealthy  widow,  Kadij^ib,  he  was  re- 
lieved to  some  extent,  from  worldly  cai'es  and  obtained  leisure  for 
contemplation. 

His  mind  was  shocked  by  the  religious  indifference  and  degen- 
eracy of  the  Arabs.  The  Judaism  nntl  Christianity  which  had  pen- 
etrntf^l  into  these  regiotis  were  debased  in  doctrine  as  well  as  ener-^ 
vated  in  spiritual  power.  When  about  forty  yeara  of  age,  Moham- 
med began,  aa  he  believed,  to  receive  from  above  intimations  of 
hia  divine  mission.  At  first  he  ascribed  his  strange  ecstacies,  which 
may  have  been  iu  part  the  result  of  hysteria  and  epOepay,  disorders 
to  which  he  was  subject,  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  He  was, 
however,  persuaded  by  his  wife  that  they  were  in  troth  revelations 
from  Gotl.  Convinced  of  hia  supernatural  call  as  a  rebgious  re- 
former, he  began  to  preach  that  '*  There  is  oue  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  hiH  prophet/*  His  faith  be  named  Islam— resignation  to  the 
divine  will  Slowly  l>elievers  gathered  about  bim,  the  first  of  whom 
were  hia  wife,  his  couwin  Ali,  and  bis  friend  Abubekhr.  The  power- 
ful Koreishites,  who  were  rulei-a  and  elders  in  Mecca,  now  began  to 
Ftight  to  abuse  and  persecute  bim.  To  save  his  life,  in  the  year 
Mwiiam,  ^22,  be  fled  to  Medina.  This  year  thua  became  the  date 
of  the  Hegira,  or  of  the  prophet*B  flight  from  Mecca ;  and  from 
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it  the  Mohammedan  caleedar  is  reekonetl  Being  a  man  of  com- 
manding presence,  eloquent  and  pleasing  in  manner,  and  withal  an 
enthusiaatic  teacher  and  ailviaer,  he  soon  became  a  political  leader 
and  religious  reformer  in  this  city,  which  was  in  many  ways  the 
rival  of  Mecca  He  conceived  the  plan  of  uniting  the  Arab  tribes 
by  the  bond  of  a  common  adherence  to  his  cause.  In  thig  he  bo 
far  succeeded  that  he  re-entered  Mecca  in  630,  destroyed  itlolatry 
there,  and  thus  %von  the  allegiance  of  the  priueipal  neighboring 
tribesL     Two  years  later  be  died. 

Mohammed  began  with  the  belief  that  he  was  called  to  eitermi- 
nate  idolatry  in  Arabia,  and  to  bring  his  countrymen  back  lo  the  true 
ctumg*  of  worship  of  Gwl  Soon  after  he  went  to  Itledina  he  met 
*'^*°-  with  opposition  on  the  pai't  of  the  Jews,  from  whom  he 

had  hoped  for  support^  and  thenceforward  was  fired  with  a  fa- 
natical zeal  against  them.  The  last  days  of  his  Hfo  were  tilled 
with  preparationa  for  an  expedition  against  the  Greeks,  His  plan 
Beems  to  have  changed.  He  ceased  to  be  a  mere  nationfd  prophel, 
and  aspired  to  be  the  leader  of  a  fierce  crusade  against  the  idol- 
atry of  the  world.  There  appeared  in  Inm  a  mingling  of  lofty 
devotion  to  the  will  of  God^  and  of  craft  and  ci-uelty  in  carrying 
forward  his  own  purposes. 

The  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  Mohammed  are  preserved  in 
the  Koran,  the  record  of  the  revelations  given  to  him  through  the 
^j^^^^^  angel  Gabriel  and  accepted  by  his  foHowers  as  the  word 
M^unme-  of  God*  It  was  his  purpose  to  restore  the  pure  reli- 
gion which  he  believed  that  God  had  revealed  to  all  tlie 
prophets  from  Abraham  to  Christ.  In  his  religious  ideas  and 
stories  there  is  nothing  original.  Many  of  them  are  derived  from 
the  Jewish  rabbinical  writers  and  from  the  apocryphal  gospels. 
His  doctrine  of  God  w^as  the  monothciBiu  of  the  Jews,  with  the  idea 
of  holiness  obscured,  and  the  ideas  of  power  and  will  en^phasized. 
God  rules  everywhere  by  bis  omnipotent  energy,  and  yet  he  is  in- 
finitely exalt^^d  above  the  creature.  There  is  no  mediator  to  reveal 
God  to  man,  and  to  bring  man  to  God.  Later,  the  iniportanee 
given  to  God's  irresistible  will  led  to  an  extreme  form  of  fatalism. 
The  prophetic  mission  of  Moliammed  was  substituted  for  the  messi- 
ftnic  reign  of  righteouanesa  and  peace.  The  torments  of  hell  which 
would  afflict  his  idolatrous  opponents,  Mohammed  pictured  with 
graphic  realism,  while  for  the  faithful  he  depicted  the  joys  of  a 
sensual  pamdise.  His  descriptions  of  the  futui-e  existence  were 
not,  however,  without  some  more  spiritual  features  ;  and  the  po- 
lygamy which  he  allowed  was  much  better  than  the  unbridled  con- 
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cubinage  which  had  prevailed  in  Arabia.  He  accepted  much  that 
he  kuew  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  and  acknowledged  the  pro- 
phetic miBsion  of  Christ,  although  be  rejected  with  scorn  the  doo 
trine  of  his  divinity.  Later  in  his  cai'eer  be  was  loud  in  his  con- 
demnation of  both  Jews  and  Christians  for  their  hardoeas  of  heart 
in  not  believing  in  his  own  divine  calHug, 

Under  the  caliphs,  who  were  the  successors  of  Mohammed,  and 
who  combined  the  functions  of  emperor  and  pope,  the  dominion 
^^^^^j  of  the  Moslems  rapidly  extended.  According  to  the  in- 
(lotwiainMiiin  junctions  of  the  prophet,  heathen,  apostates,  and  schia^ 
matics  were  to  be  exterminated,  while  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians were  given  the  choice  of  the  Koran,  tribute,  or  death.  The 
Arabian  armies  were  fuU  of  unquenchable  fanaticism,  and  a  thirst 
for  plunder  and  dominion.  They  were  terrible  in  attack,  but  mild 
in  victory.  The  favorite  battle- cry  of  one  ol  their  great  leaders 
was:  ** Fight,  fight — Paradise,  Paradise.**  To  the  victor  and  the 
ilain  alike  the  delights  of  heaven  were  promised.  The  successors 
of  Mohammed  united  all  the  Arabs  under  their  banners.  The 
Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  poorly  supported  by  the  emperor, 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  furious  invaders.  By  637  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem  were  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel  Africa,  weakened  by 
doctrinal  dissension,  was  next  invaded  and  conquered.  The  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  did  not  fare  any  better,  Persia  shared  the 
late  of  Syria  and  Africa,  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
ihe  Saracens  passed  over  into  Spain,  and  in  eight  years  completed 
ibe  conquest  of  that  country.  Then  they  crossed  the  PjTcnees  and 
occupied  the  south  of  Gaul.  The  Mobammedan  power  seemed  to 
be  encircling  Christendom,  and  threatening  to  destroy  the  Church 
jkud  Christianity  itself.  But  upon  the  pliuns  between  Tours  and 
->  *  4.  #  *w  Poictiers,  Charles  with  his  Austrasian  Franks  met  and 
do^tDB,  im.  defeated  them  so  thoroughly  that  be  was  ever  afterwards 
called  Martel,  or  the  Hammer.  The  tide  was  stemmed.  Europe 
ivas  saved  from  the  danger  of  being  overrun  by  tbe  disciples  of  the 
Arabian  prophet. 

The  Arabians  had  an  indirect  but  important  influence  on  Chris- 
lianity  by  their  devotion  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Their  schools, 
two  of  which  were  established  at  Granada  and  Cordova,  were 
excellent,  and  attracted  many  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars. 
Christians  were  tolerated  in  their  countries  as  long  as  they  paid 
tribute,  offered  no  insult  to  the  Moslem  faith,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  make  proselytes  from  its  votaries. 
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The  relatioB  between  Cliurch  and  State  in  the  newlj  formed 
Teutonic  nations,  altliough  it  was  to  some  extent  modified  by  the 
character  and  rising:  inatitntionH  of  each  people,  was,  on 
the  whole^  similar  to  that  subsisting  in  the  old  Roman 
empire  after  the  time  of  Constantine.  Among  the  Franks, 
until  the  later  years  of  this  period,  the  Church  was  involved  in  the 
confusion  of  the  State  and  hxgeij  dominated  by  political  influ* 
ences.  The  bishops  and  abbots,  while  nominally  exempt  from 
military  Bervice,  were  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  the  developing  feu- 
dal relations,  and  were  in  many  cases  scarcely  distinguishable  in 
their  aims  or  their  morals  from  the  great  lay  lords.  Consequently 
when  Pepin — and  perhaps  the  same  was  true  of  his  predecessor, 
Charles  Martel — wished  to  strengthen  his  mibtary  power,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  resume  ecclesiastical  property,  as  though  it  were  held 
by  a  simple  feudal  tenure.  The  Franks  also  encroached  upon  the 
freedom  of  Church  elections,  despite  the  occasional  resistance  of 
synods.  These  abuses  were,  however,  partly  remedied  by  the  subse- 
quent reforms,  especially  those  undertaken  by  Charlemagne.  In 
England,  although  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  were  harmoni- 
ous, there  was  no  such  mingling  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  functions. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  were 
monks,  they  did  not,  like  some  of  their  Frankish  brethren,  gain  a 
temporal  lordship  over  their  dioceses.  The  histoiy  of  Spain  pre- 
sents still  another  peculiarity*  The  monarchy  was  sorely  in  need 
of  moral  support.  The  Church,  therefore,  strove  to  give  it  a  sort  of 
theocratic  sanctity.  Among  the  Franks  for  many  years  provincial 
synods  ceased  to  be  convened.  Civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  were 
passed  indiscriminately  at  the  general  assembly  of  noble  vassals, 
both  lay  and  clerical.  Such  interaction  in  matters  of  legislation 
was  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  than  of  the  Church.  The 
reforms  of  Boniface  and  Charlemagne  aimed  to  restore  the  earlier 
and  more  orderly  practice.  In  England  separate  councils  were 
held,  at  which  princes  and  ealdormen  were  present,  although  it  is 
probable  that  their  only  function  was  to  confirm  what  the  councils 
did.  The  Church  modified  beneficially  the  rude  conceptions  of 
justice  prevailing  among  the  Teutonic  peoples.     The  good  effect 
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Theodore  in  arranging  and  confirming  the  metropolitan  system  of 
England.  No  Fninkinh  see  rivalled  Canterbiu-j  in  fame  aod  influ- 
ence. The  bishops  preferred  the  distant  autboiity  of  Rome  to  tiiat 
of  a  tieighboring  metropolitan,  nninindfvd  of  the  fact  that  thua 
they  were  aiding  in  the  development  of  a  power  which  eventually 
would  prove  far  more  formidable  than  that  of  any  mere  provincial 
or  national  primate. 

The  papal  power  in  tMs  period  not  oidy  survived  the  political 
and  ecclesiaatical  disorder^  but  came  out  of  it  with  added  etrength. 
This  was  due  largely  to  the  tbree  significaut  features  of 
its  history  :  the  character  and  foresight  of  its  bishopE, 
its  miseionary  zeal  which  constiiutly  won  new  subjects,  aod  finally 
its  alliance  with  Pepin,  crowned  King  of  the  Franks.  The  traits 
i*op»  Oxi^  ^^^^  mentioned  were  combined  in  Gregory  the  Great 
*^  *■  He  was  a  man  who  had  sincerely  preferred  the  retire- 

ment of  a  cloister  to  the  position  and  influence  which  wealth  and 
high  birth  conferred  on  him*  From  a  life  of  ascetic  seclusion  he 
had  been  called,  much  against  his  will,  to  one  office  after  another, 
until  at  last  he  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  St,  Feter.  A  monk  was 
now  seated  on  the  papal  throne.  Although  not  a  learned  man  he 
attained  to  a  place  among  the  four  great  Latin  fathers.  He  was 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  deep  moral  earnestness  and  fervent  piety ; 
and  yet  he  was  often  narrow  in  his  views,  confounding  the  king- 
dom of  God  with  the  reign  of  the  papacy.  By  liis  command,  mis- 
sionaries went  to  England,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  English 
Church,  and  bound  it  closely  to  Rome.  He  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing his  authority  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
Spanish  Church*  This  Church,  by  the  conversion  of  King  Rec- 
cared  in  581>,  was  won  from  adherence  to  the  Ariau  heresy.  Later 
a  more  independent  spirit  arose  among  the  Spanish  bishops.  The 
king,  Witiza,  in  701  forbade  all  appeals  to  Rome.  The  natural  re- 
sult of  these  proceedings  was,  however,  prevented  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Saracens,  which  took  place  not  long  afterwards.  Through 
Gregory's  efforts,  Gaul  was  brought  into  closor  connection  with 
Rome,  and  the  Bishop  of  Aries  was  made  apostolic  vicar.  With  a 
strong  hand  Gregory  checked  the  herr^sies  and  disorders  which 
had  crept  into  the  Chuix^h*  In  his  own  diocese  he  was  eapecially 
active,  punishing  the  sale  of  Church  offices — simony — and  refonn- 
ing  the  clergy  and  monastic  orders.  In  Italy,  the  problem  which 
was  HO  Bucceasfully  brought  to  a  solution  by  later  popes  was  skO- 
fully  dealt  with  by  this  pontiE  Although  nominally  subject  to 
the  Eastern  emperors,  tlie  popes  received  no  real  protection  from 
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Constantmople  againBt  the  Lombards,  wbo,  even  after  thej  became 
Catholics,  coutinually  threateBed  the  exarchate  and  Eome  itself. 
B«LfttiiHiof  The  relatioBB  between  Gregory  and  the  East  were 
iid  wiSm  strained*  Tlie  Bishop  of  Cods  tan  tinople,  with  an  orieii- 
cimrchwi.  ^qI  Jq^^  ^f  iliaplay,  had  assumed  the  title  of  "  Univeraal 
Patriarch/'  Gregory  protested  against  this  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  see  of  Peter,  and  henceforth  took  the  contrasted  title 
of  "Servant  of  Sen^ants,"  which  his  successors,  even  the  most  ar- 
rogant, as  well  as  the  meekest  of  them,  have  since  worn. 

The  trouble  did  not  end  with  the  conclusion  of  Gregory^s  life. 
Later  in  this  century  a  council  at  Constantinople  passed  several 
canons  which  were  particularly  unacceptable  to  Rome, 
permitting,  as  they  did,  the  marriage  of  priests,  reaf- 
"^  firming  the  canon   of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  on  the 

rank  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  declaring  against 
pictures  of  the  Lamb.  Pope  Sergius  L  forbade  the  proclamation 
of  the  decrees  of  this  conncil  in  the  West.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  which  at  length  separated  the  two  Churches.  It 
reached  its  second  stage  when,  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  century, 
the  great  controversy  about  images  broke  out.  The  Roman  Church 
vehemently  defended  those  sacred  emblems,  and  thus  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Eastern  emperor.  Luitprand,  the  ablest  of  the  Lom- 
bard kings,  saw  his  opportunity.  The  impregnable  city  of  Ravenna, 
weakened  by  civil  strife  over  the  iconoclastic  proclamation  of  the 
Emperor  Leo  HL,  issued  in  726,  fell  a  prey  to  his  devout  profes- 
sions as  much  as  to  the  valor  of  his  soldiera  Although  the  city 
was  soon  recaptured,  the  exarchate  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror. 

The  pope  now  foimd  himself  at  enmity  with  his  lawful  ruler  in 
the  East,  and  exposed  to  the  designs  of  the  Lombard,  whose  power 
was  equally  dangerous,  whether  it  appeared  in  open 
hostility,  or  aasnmed  the  cloak  of  pious  reverence  and 
friendship.  The  pontitT  anxiously  turned  his  eyes  be- 
yond the  Alps  to  the  Franks,  the  defenders  of  Christendom  against 
the  Moslem.  In  741  Gregory  III.  was  obliged  to  appeal,  in  al- 
most piteous  terms,  to  Charles  IVIartel  for  help.  But  the  death  of 
Charles  that  same  year  left  the  nnion  of  these  two  great  powers  to 
be  consummated  by  his  son.  Pepin  was  not  satisfied,  hke  his 
predecessors,  with  the  mere  possession  of  real  sovereignty  in  the 
Frankish  monarchy  ;  he  desired  the  royal  crown^  which  was  so  un- 
worthily worn  by  the  degenerate  representative  of  the  Merovingian 
line.     He  feared,  however,  that  his  title  would  be  insecure  unless 
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it  aboiild  receiTe  an  additioDal  saBction  aucli  m  the  head  of  th« 
Church  could  bestow.  The  pope  well  understood  the  Tedue  of  a 
Frankish  ally,  and  he  did  Hot  hesitate  to  make  the  authority  of  St 
Peter  felt  in  the  affairs  of  a  neighboring  people.  By  his 
command  Boniface,  the  apostolic  vicar,  anointed  and 
crowned  Pepin  king ;  and  two  years  later  when  hi  a  successor, 
Stephen,  fied  to  Pepin  for  immediate  aid  against  the  Lombards, 
another  and  more  auguBt  coronation  took  place  at 
Rheims.  The  new  king  twice  rescued  Borne  from  the 
hands  of  Aistidf,  the  Lombard  king,  won  back  the  conquered 
lands,  and  gave  them  to  the  Roman  Church,  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long-desired  temporal  dominion  of  the  popea  Upon 
the  death  of  Pepin  the  Lombards  again  became  aggressive.  At 
the  call  of  the  pope,  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Alps,  overturned  the 
hostile  monarchy,  and  established  the  Prankish  rule  in  its  place,  at 
the  same  time  con&rming  the  grants  made  by  his  predecessor 
to  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church.  Italy  remained  nominally 
subject  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  but  Cliarlemagne  exercised  impe- 
rial rights  by  virtue  of  his  possession  of  the  real  power,  and  of  the 
title  of  Patrician,  %vhich  had  been  bestowed  by  the  pope  upon 
his  father  Pepin,  and  later  upon  himself,  and  which,  although 
originally  a  name  of  rank,  had  become  a  title  which  conveyed  an 
authority  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  exarchs  at  Ravenna.  The 
climax  of  this  great  historic  drama  was  hastened  by  an  insurrection 
which  nearly  cost  Leo  HL  his  life.  Again  the  pope  fled  beyond 
the  Alps  to  the  court  of  the  Frankish  monarch.  Charlemagne 
came  to  Rome  to  re-establish  order.  On  Christmas-day,  800,  the 
^j^j^^^^^^^^j^  people  were  gathered  in  the  Basihca  of  St.  Peter  to  hear 
of  ch»fi*-  mass*  During  the  service  the  pope  suddenly  advanced 
to  Charlemagne  and  crowned  him  emperor  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace.  In  this  act  Leo  appeared  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Roman  people.  They  believed  it  to  be  their  right, 
since  the  empire  had  been  usurped  by  a  woman,  Irene,  to  choose 
Charlea,  who  possessed  the  real  power  in  the  West,  as  the  successor 
of  Constantine  VL  Although  the  Roman  empire  had  been  scarcely 
more  than  a  name  in  the  West  for  three  hundred  years,  it  still  had 
a  powerful  iniuence  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  was  deemed  the 
necessary  counterpart  of  the  true  Catholic  Church.  The  kingdom 
of  God  was  one,  but  it  manifested  itself  in  two  directions,  the  tem- 
poral through  the  empire,  and  the  spiritual  througli  the  papacy. 
On  this  Christmas-day  there  emerged  two  great  coH:>rdinate  powers, 
which  did  not  long  remain  in  harmony,  and  whose  struggle  for  the 
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mastery,  when  it  came,  absorbed  tbe  attention  of  Europe  for  three 
hundred  yeara.  The  part  whieh  Leo  played  in  this  transaction 
gave  plausibility  to  the  assertion  of  hiter  popes  that  the  empire 
had  been  transferred  from  the  East  to  the  West  by  the  authority 
of  the  see  of  St.  Peter. 

Christianity  had  become  so  intermingled  with  elements  of  su* 
perstilion  and  legaEsm  that  it  could  not  quickly  revolutionize  the 
state  of  otirii.  thoughts  and  practices  of  the  Teutonic  peoples.  Too 
yui  lue.  often  it  almost  seemed  to  eubstitute  merely  the  sain  bi 
and  Mary  for  the  gods,  to  replace  a  few  idols  by  a  multitude  of 
images  and  relics.  The  spiritual  truths  of  the  gospel  could  only 
gradually  supplant  the  crude  but  deeply  rooted  polytheistic  ideas. 
The  clergy,  whose  teaching  should  have  inculcated  them,  and 
whose  lives  should  have  exemplified  them,  were  in  many  cases 
grOB&ly  ignorant  and  immomL 

The  consciousness  of  Christ  as  the  Kedeemer  became  obscured* 
Men  were  less  troubled  by  moral  evil  than  by  physical  affietions. 
From  these  they  sought  relief  in  the  pity  of  the  saints,  and  es- 
pecially of  St.  Martin  at  Tours^  whose  influence  in  his  lifetime  had 
been  felt  through  all  GauL  They  gare  lavishly  to  the  poor,  built 
and  endowed  churches,  made  long  pilgrimages  to  Home  or  other 
celebrated  shrines,  and  all  as  a  means  of  soothing  an  awakened 
conscience  or  of  allaying  fears  of  future  retribution. 

New  festivals  were  added  j  the  most  important  being  that  of  the 
Assumption  of  IVIary,  or  of  her  miraculous  ascent  to  heaven,  as  de- 
scribed in  a  fabuloua  tradition  which  had  been  taken  up  by  Greg- 
ory of  Tours.  Those  who  had  the  welfare  of  Christendom  at  heart 
FucuDoeeui^s  attempted  to  revive  Church  discipline  in  its  ancient 
indnigvEieM.  j^gor.  But  it  was  found  difficult  to  enforce  the  rules  of 
penance  among  the  Teuton io  peoples,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
the  payment  of  money  as  a  composition  for  even  the  gravest 
crimes.  Certain  exceptional  cases  were,  therefore,  recognized,  in 
which  the  prescribed  penance  could  be  commuted  to  a  money  fine. 
Out  of  this  simple  and  seemingly  reasonable  arrangement  there 
was  developed  the  system  of  indulgences.  As  the  external  idea  of 
the  Church  more  and  more  prevailed,  the  visible  official  acts  of  the 
priesthood  were  more  highly  prized.  The  Lord's  Supper  contin- 
M.ii**eii  for  ^^^  ^  ^®  regarded  as  a  sacrifice,  at  which  prayers  for 
uied«Ki.  ijjQ  ^0ft<j  were  especially  efficacious.  The  clergy,  per 
suaded  by  the  gifts  €i  anidous  friends,  said  masses  for  the  benefit 
of  the  departed,  that  their  souls  might  the  sooner  be  rescued  from 
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the  pains  of  purgatory.  This  led  to  the  custom  of  private  mafises, 
at  which  only  the  officiating  priest  waa  present  The  pious  credu- 
lity and  superstition  of  the  age  manifested  itaelf  in  a 
most  peculiar  way  in  the  ordeal,  which  waa  a  survival  of 
heathenism,  and  waa  taken  up  and  embelliahed  with  additional  so- 
lemnities by  the  Church*  When  it  became  necessary  to  decide  a 
dispute  or  detect  a  criminal,  and  the  evidence  was  insufficient,  it 
was  customary  to  resort  to  the  judgment  of  God*  A  ring  was 
thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water,  and  the  disputant  or  the 
accused,  as  the  case  might  be,  livaa  required  to  thrust  hia  arm  in 
and  take  it  out  Or  he  might  be  compelled  to  walk  blindfold  over  a 
number  of  red*hot  ploughshares  placed  at  short  intervals.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  through  the  divine  intei-vention  the  guiltlesa  man  would 
escape  all  harm.  It  might  well  be  that  the  officiating  priest  was 
sometimes  venal  and  wa^  well  paid  beforehand,  or  if  the  priest 
was  honest,  and  knew  his  innocence,  that  he  took  pains  to  protect 
ijinonuM»  of  him.  These  supenititioiiB  needed  to  be  counteracted  by 
Lh.^  cirrgy.  pi»0per  iuatniction,  and  that  could  only  come  from  an 
educated  priesthood.  Some  of  the  clergy  could  not  understand  the 
homilies  of  the  Fathers,  which  they  were  appointed  to  read  in  the 
churches,  and  others  were  unable  to  explain  even  the  Creed  and 
the  Lord^s  Prayer  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Praiseworthy  efforts  were 
made  by  some  of  the  bishops  and  by  Charlemagne  himself  to  cre- 
ate a  better-trained  clergy.  There  were  not  lacking  distinguishetl 
men,  who  rose  far  above  their  contemporaries  in  learjiing  and 
spiritual  insight  The  influence  of  Christianity,  wherever  it  was 
able  to  penetrate  the  crust  of  legalism  and  the  overgrowth  of 
rfiupersUtion,  purified  the  lives  of  men  and  nourished  the  germs  of 
I  nobler  civilization. 


These  centuries  were  more  barren  in  theological  thought  than 
any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  Isidore  of  Seville, 
a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  whose  wTitings  deal  with  a  variety 
of  themes,  compiled  a  collection  of  "Sentences,"  or  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Fathers,  arranged  under  different  beads, 
which  long  served  as  a  manual  for  theological  study. 
Somewhat  later,  an  Eastern  monk,  John  of  Damascus, 
who  is  revered  as  a  saint  in  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  churches^  composed  in  three  parts  a  theologicjU  work 
called  the  "Fountain  of  Knowledge."  The  third  portion  is  an 
**  Accurate  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith,"  a  bystem  of  theol- 
ogy  derived  from  the  Fathers  and  councils  from  the  fuurth  to  the 
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seventh  century.  His  doctrines  and  arguments  are  borrowed  from 
these  sources.  For  this  reason,  the  work  is  full  on  the  Trinity  and 
the  Person  of  ChriEt,  but  meagre  on  the  practical  topics,  on  which 
the  Greek  Fathers  had  less  to  saj.  The  work  of  '*  The  Damaacene  * 
was  held  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  has  re* 
tained  its  standing  down  to  the  present  time. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  there  arose  in  the 
East  the  sect  of  Pauliciaus.     In  Mananahs,  near  Samosata,  there 
was  a  community  professing  duahsni.    One  Conatantine, 
ebuft.  who  belonged  to  it,  was  deeply  moved  by  reading  the 

epistlea  of  Faul,  and  by  blending  his  teaching  with  his  own  pre- 
vious opinions  he  framed  a  dualiBtic  system  of  a  peculiar  charac* 
^^  ten    He  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  the  em- 

peror. The  system,  however,  continued  to  win  adher- 
ents. The  Paiilicians  were  perse  en  ted  by  a  succesaion  of  Greek 
sovereigns.  It  is  said  that  under  Theodore  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  were  put  to  death  in  Grecian  Armenia. 
Pauiicians  were  found  as  lata  as  1204,  when  the  Latins  took  Con- 
stantinople. Of  the  tenets  of  this  sect  we  have  no  knowledge  ex- 
cept from  their  enemies.  It  would  appear  that  their  duaHsm  was 
more  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  than  of  the  Manich^Dans. 
The  Evil  Being  is  the  lord  of  the  present  visible  world.  Christ  is 
sent  from  heaven  to  deliver  man  from  the  body  and  from  the  world 
of  sense.  They  discarded  the  sacraments.  In  some  of  their  cus* 
toms  they  were  ascetic,  but  they  did  not  oppose  marriage.  They 
received  the  four  gospels,  and  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  epistles^  to< 
gether  with  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  which  they  claimed  to 
possess. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  SPREAD  OF  CHEISTIAMTY. 

The  conversion  of  tlie  EngUsli  and  of  tbo  Germans  gave  Cbristi- 
anity  vantage-ground  from  which  to  push  out  its  missionary  sta- 
tious  among  the  kindred  tribes  to  the  North  and  East.  The  gospel 
was  often  first  carried  thither  by  adventurous  travellers,  or  by  mer- 
chants, by  zealous  monks  anxious  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom^  or 
by  the  followers  of  some  conquering  army. 

Louis  the  Pious  (814-840)  used  his  imperial  influence  with 
Harold,  Prince  of  Jutland,  to  promote  the  introduction  of  Chria* 
fihHiTtiMfiity  tianity  among  the  Danes*  He  employed  as  a  missionary 
Ansgar,  a  monk  of  Corvey,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Hamburg.  Christianity  met  with  various  vicissiludea 
til,  under  the  Danish  empire  of  Canute,  the  conqueror  of  Eng- 
1014-108&.  landf  it  became  finally  established  in  Denmark.  Ansgar 
Mui  8M.  made  two  visits  to  Sweden,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
mission  ou  the  Eastern  coast.  He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  piety^ 
and,  although  full  of  zeal,  was  gentle  and  patient  Youths  who 
were  taken  in  war  he  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  &o 
that  they  might  preach  to  theii*  fellow-countrymen.  His  mission- 
ary efforts  were  disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  piratical  Normans, 
who  in  one  of  their  attacks  destroyed  Haralnirg,  the  met- 
ropolitan town.  Through  the  influence  of  several  buc- 
ceasive  kingB^  Sweden  at  length  became  christianized, 
and  was  attached  to  the  see  of  Bi'emen^  to  which  the  archbishopric 
had  beeo  Imnsferred.  Tlie  progress  of  Christianity  in  Norway  was 
Bimtlar.     Three  of  the  most  TaMant  and  patriotic  Norman  princes. 
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Hacon  and  the  two  Olofs,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  it  in 
their  travels,  endeavored  to  introduce  it  by  force.     Their  efforta 
8t.oiaf,         iz^ct  with  varying  success.     As  the  pagan  Swedes  bad 
1015-1080.       found  a  rallying-point  in  their  great  temple  at  TJpaBl% 
until  its  destruction  in  1075,  so  the  heathen  party  among  the  Nor^ 
mans  was  not  vanquished  until  the  sacred  image  of  Thor  fell  in 
fragments  under  the  blows  of  a  Christian  soldier,  and  out  of  it  crept 
a  multitude  of  mice,  snakes,  and  lizard&     In  passing  from  Fkiganiain 
to  Christianity,  there  was  often  an  intermediate  stage  during  which 
Christ  was  worshipped  along  with  the  older  divinitie&    From  Nor- 
way, Christianity  spread  to  Greenland  and  Iceland.    For  a  time,  the 
Icelanders  stoutly  contended  for  their  ancient  right  to  eat  horse-flesh 
and  to  expose  those  of  their  children  whose  lives  they  did  not  value. 
The  conversions  which  had  been  made  by  Charlemagne  among 
the  Slavic  nations  were  not  more  permanent  than  his  conquests. 
The  Slaves  who  dwelt  about  the  Danube  were  opposed 
111  the  Slavic    to  auy  couuectiou  with  Germany,  and  their  ignorance  of 
German  and  Latin  would  prevent  them  from  being  af- 
fected by  influences  from  that  direction.     The  Bulgarians  coming 
from  Central  Asia  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  East  Boman  em- 
pire, and  adopted  the  Slavic  language  and  customs.     In 
"*^    **      their  wars  with  the  emperor  they  became  acquainted 
with  Christianity.    Afterwards,  for  a  time,  it  seemed  as  though  they 
would  break  off  the  relations  which  had  arisen  between  them  and 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  in- 
stitutions and  authority  of  the  Boman  see.     For  this 
purpose  they  negotiated  with  Pope  Nicholas  L ;  but  finally,  infla- 
enced  by  the  Emperor  Basilius,  they  attached  themselves  perma- 
nently to  the  Greek  Church. 

Cyrill  and  Methodius,  missionaries  from  Constantinople,  went 
among  the  Moravians,  reduced  their  language  to  writing,  oon- 
ducted  the  services  of  tlie  Cliurch  in  the  native  tongue  of 
the  people,  and  gave  them  a  version  of  the  SoripiiirMi 
In  868,  Methodius  was  made  archbishop.  When,  later,  iliey  came 
into  close  connection  with  Bome,  the  use  of  the  Slavic  language 
and  the  Greek  forms  of  worship  was  still  allowed,  but  the  edbrts  of 
Methodius  to  establish  a  national  church  were  rendered  iB&fiTechial 
l.>y  the  intrigues  of  the  German  bishops.  lo  908  the  MomTim 
kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  Magyar^  m  hnmlm  ^  A^^t^^  h^i^L 
Boheniu  and  barians,  and  out  of  its  ruins  $ 
Hungary.  ^^^,  In  thcsc  uatious  Ohrf^ 
gle  wdth  Paganism,  triumphed,  largi 
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ibelr  two  moat  renowned  princes,  Boleskua  U.  (9G7)  and  Stephen 
(997-1038).      From  Bohemia  the   gospel  was  carried   to  Poland, 
and  there  also  became  the  state  religioD,     These  churches  subtiiiU 
«ui*.     *^^  ^^  ^^^  jurisdiction  of  Rome.     Attempts  were  repeat- 
edly made  to  bring  the  TVends— Slavonian  tribes  which 
dwelt  on  the  north  and  east  of  Germany — under  the  Frankish  do- 
minioDj  and  to  impose  upon  them  the  Christian  religion.    The  great 
obstacle  was  that  of  language.     Most  missionaries  were  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  Slavic,  but  also  were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  using 
the  Latin  ritual  in  all  the  Church  services.     In  1047,  Gott&chalk,  a 
Wendish  chief,  having  united  all   the  tribes  under  his  rule,  was 
moved  to  rebuild  the  churches  which  he  had  destroyed  in  his  revolt 
against  the  Germans,  and  to  found  permanent  Christian 
institutions.     But  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal,  mid  with 
his  death  his  people  returned  to  Paganism,     Nor  did  they  submit 
to  the  gospel  until  after  desolating  wars  had  left  but  few  of  them 
alive,  and  their  lands  had  been  settled  anew  by  German  colonists. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Russiana  had  received  Chiistianity  from 
the  East  The  conversion  of  King  Vladimir  (986)  marks  the  date 
Coawemoti  of  ^f  1^  propcr  establishment.  H©  was  drawn  toward  it 
tb«  auHiaiM.  la^i-g^^y  \jy  h^q  magnificence  and  impreasiveness  of  the 
rituAl  of  the  Church  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  as  it  was  de- 
Bcribed  to  him  by  his  ambassadors.  Fortunately  the  Scriptures 
were  at  hand  in  the  Slavic  version  of  Cyrill,  and  the  king,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  mere  externals  of  Chnstianitj',  made  use  of  this  ver- 
sion that  his  people  might  be  properly  instructed  in  the  truths  of 
the  new  religion. 

The  gospel  was  carried  in  the  twelfth  century  to  the  Pomera- 
nianBy  who  had  come  under  the  power  of  Poland.  The  first  mission- 
Th«  pomcn^  aries,  men  of  ascetic  habits  and  dressed  in  squalid  cloth- 
"**^  ing,  only  succeeded  in  arousing  the  contempt  of  this 

simple,  pleasure  do  ving  people.  When,  however,  Otto,  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV,,  went  among  them 
in  episcopcd  pomp,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Poland,  and  at  the 
same  time  manifesting  a  spirit  of  unselfish  devotion,  the  Pomera- 
nians were  gradually  won  over  to  the  new  faitk  In  attempting 
to  Christianize  the  Livonians  and  Prussians  an  instrumentality  very 
characteristic  of  the  times  was  used.  Out  of  the  crusading  enthu* 
asm  of  the  twelfth  century  sprung  an  order  of  knights  called 

_^^^ "Brethren   of    the   Sword.**      By  their    military  valor 

Livonia  was  gubjugated  and  its  new  bishoprics  protected. 
In  conquering  Frusaiaii  another  association  of  German  knights,  of 
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similar  origin,  oo-op«rated,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  these  vet- 
eran spiritual  warriors.  The  leas  important  tribee  of  this  part  of 
Europe  gradually  embraced  Christianity,  influenced  by  the  example 
or  coerced  by  the  authority  of  their  more  2:>owerful  neighbors. 

In  Spain,  although  the  Moslem  rule  proved  a  check  to  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Christianity,  still,  down  to  the  year  850,  the  Church 
ohiijittjuiitj  remained  undisturbed.  Christians  filled  military  aod 
In  Spain.  ^jj^jj  Q^^j^g  Tvithout  suspiciou  or  oflfence.  And  yet  bitter 
divisions  frequently  sprung  up  in  famihes  where  one  parent  fol' 
lowed  Mohammed  and  the  other  followed  Chnst,  The  Moslema 
often  showed  their  contempt  for  Christianity,  and  in  return  re- 
ceived insult  from  its  more  hot-blooded  a<lhereuts.  Christians 
were  divided  into  two  parties  in  regard  to  the  proper  attitude  to  bo 
taken  towards  Mohammedanism.  Some  were  for  boldly  confessing 
Christ  and  denouncing  the  false  prophet,  while  others  advocated  a 
more  quiet  and  inoflfensive  conduct.  The  latter,  however,  when  led 
by  circumstances  to  state  their  real  beliefs  were  ready  to  do  so, 
and  of  their  number  were  the  Erst  mart}Ts.  A  fanatical  desire  for 
martyrdom  now  arose  in  the  hearts  of  others,  and  especially  of  the 
monks  who  camo  out  from  the  mountains.  The  more  sober- 
minded  Christians  opposed  the  extravagance ;  and  in  852,  when 
there  was  danger  of  a  general  persecution,  the  CouncO  of  Cordova 
forbade  Cliristians  to  appear  before  the  magistrate  to  confess  their 
faith  uolesa  they  were  judicially  summoned.  The  excitement 
cooled  down  and  the  Christians  again  enjoyed  religious  freedom. 

Kestorian  missionaries  penetrated  into  Northern  and  Eastern 
Asia.  During  the  early  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  a  Tartar  or  Mongol  Prince.  Exag* 
gemted  reports  of  this  prince  and  of  his  nation  became 
80  current  in  the  West  that  Pope  Alexander  lEL  invited 
him  to  put  himself  under  the  authority  of  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  As 
Prester  John,  the  popular  translation  of  his  name,  which  was  Gur 
Khan,  he  was  the  hero  of  legends  and  poems.  But  his  partly  fabu- 
lous greatness  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  estabiishment  of 
a  powerful  Mongol  empire  under  Ghengia  Khan  and  hia 
successors,  which  at  one  time  tlnreatened  the  safety  of 
Europe*  High  hopes  were  entertained  in  the  West  of  converting 
these  mighty  potentates*  Mendicant  friars  were  for  this  purpose 
sent  out  by  the  Roman  Church  and  by  St  Louis  of  France.  The 
Mongol  religion  was  simple.  It  recognized  one  Almighty  Creator 
and  held  the  Khan  to  be  his  son,  the  appointed  ruler  of  the  world. 
The  Mongols,  governed  by  their  desire  to  extend  their  influenci 
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and  ooDquesls,  were  reluctant  to  embrace  either  Mohammedaoiam 
or  Christianity.  They  founded  two  empirea,  one  in  Persioj  the 
other  in  China.  In  the  former,  Mohammedanism  triumphed,  while 
in  the  latter  Christiaoitj  for  n  time>  through  the  efforts  of  the  cel- 
ebrated missionary,  John  de  Monte  Corvino,  made  hopeful  progresa. 
He  labored  in  Peking  eleven  3'eai*s,  striving  to  educate  the  children 
and  to  train  up  missionaries  from  among  the  people  themselves* 
He  sought  to  promote  a  true  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to  this 
end  he  translated  the  New  Testament  into  tho  Tartar 
language.  But  the  little  community  over  which  he  had 
been  made  archbishop  by  Clement  V.  perished  in  a  subsequent 
Chinese  insurrection. 

A  few  missionaries  accompanied  the  crusailers  to  the  East  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Mohammedans  as  they  should  have  oppor* 
tunity.  Duriug  the  siege  of  Bamietta,  Francis  of  Assisi 
ventured  to  enter  the  camp  of  a  hostile  army.  He  was 
seized  and  hurried  before  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who,  strange  to  say, 
treated  him  with  respect,  listened  to  his  preaching,  and  after  several 
days  dismissed  him  with  honor  to  his  friends.  But  missionary 
efforts  could  not  well  be  combined  with  warlike  aims,  nor  could 
Christianity  be  much  recommended  by  the  lives  of  the  crusaders. 

A  more  hopeful  plan  was  cherished  by  Raymond  Lull  In  him  we 
see  a  man  brilliant  and  prosperous,  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  suddenly  turning  his  back  on  all  his  former  life 
and  its  associations,  and  becoming  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  philosophical  defence  of  Christianity,  and  in  schemes 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens.  To  prepare  men  for  this  work, 
he  urged  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Church  the  establishment  of 
schools  where  Arabic  should  be  taught.  His  words  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  from  the  pope  an  ordinance  for  the  founding  of 
professorships  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  principal  schools  of  the 
West  He  did  not  long  survive  this  partial  realization  of  his  plans. 
Led  by  his  desire  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  Saracens,  he  visited 
Africa,  whither  he  had  twice  gone  before  on  the  same  errand,  and 
while  preaching  was  stoned  to  death  by  a  mob  of  infuriated  Mos- 
lems. 

The  Jews,  who  were  scattered  in  great  numbers  throughout  the 
West,  were  despised  and  hated*  They  bent  all  their  energies  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  money-lending  and  trad- 
infj»  being  driven  to  these  employments  as  their  only 
means  of  livelihood*  Their  riches  often  exposed  them  to  the  cov- 
etouaoess  of  powerful  and  unscrupulaus  men.     They  were  acouaed 
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of  unnatural  crimes;  they  were  tortured  and  murdered.  Non« 
were  more  zealous  in  their  persecution  than  the  crusaders.  This 
cruel  oppression  went  on  despite  the  efforts  of  pope8»  and  some* 
times  of  princes,  to  whom  their  wealth  was  frequently  usef uL  Such 
trials  only  confirmed  them  in  their  isolation  from  mankind,  and 
made  them  cling  all  the  more  tenaciously  to  their  ancient  6xclufliY<9 
customs  and  to  their  tenets  and  hopea 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  poLrrr  of  the  church,  and  the  relations  of  ths 

CHURCH  to  the  CIVIL  AUTHORITY. 

The  imperial  dignity  gave  Charlemagne  a  strong  sense  of  hia 
duty  as  protector  and  defender  of  the  Church  and  its  members, 
coDtroi  of  ^ut  it  could  add  little  to  the  control  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
uTchSS?^*  fairs  of  which  he  was  already  possessed.  He  received 
AiTair8.  Qf  the  popes  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  admonished 

them  often  of  their  duty  even  in  matters  of  doctrine.  Whatever 
visions  of  spiritual  ascendency  floated  before  their  eyes,  and  what- 
ever plans  they  may  have  cherished  for  its  achievement  it  was  not 
tlicn  the  time  to  realize  them.  But  the  strength  and  integrity  of 
the  empu*e  were  more  dependent  upon  the  genius  of  Charlemagne 
than  the  dominion  of  the  papacy  was  contingent  on  the  character 
and  sagacity  of  any  one  pope.  Charlemagne  died  in  814,  and 
after  a  few  years  his  empire  was  broken  up  by  warring  Mictions. 
^^  Although  his  immediate  successors  maintained  to  some 

afu-r  oharie-  extcnt  the  samc  supremacy  in  the  afi&urs  of  the  Ohurbh, 
dt-ath.  the  popes  improved  every  opportunity  afforded  by  the 

disorders  of  the  times  to  moke  themselves  more  independent  In 
this  aspiration  they  were  favored  by  the  hostility  of  the  ^VM»!fifff 
to  the  rule  of  the  Franks.  They  were,  however,  not  content  with 
mere  negative  advantages,  but  were  gradually  striving  for  power 
in  imperial  politics  and  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  crim- 
inal who  fled  to  them  for  protection,  having  received  the  papal  ab^ 
solution,  might  bid  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the  secular  eoorts, 
Tlie  bold  attempt  of  Gregory  IV.,  in  838,  to  mtogpoie  b^^ 
Louis  the  Pious  and  his  rebellious  sons,  callft^^ 
protests  of  the  Frankish  bishops,  but  it  bah 
pontiff  supported.     The  principle  that  ib$ 
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jcct  to  tbe  arbitrament  oi  bishops,  which  these  princes  adopted  aa 
a  means  of  deposing  their  father,  and  the  desire  of  successive  em- 
perors to  gain  the  inviohibility  eiipposed  to  be  conferred  by  the 
papal  unction^  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  promote  the  pretensions 
of  the  papacy.  Louis  IL,  in  writing  to  the  Greek  emperor,  Basil, 
went  BO  far  aa  to  say  :  *'By  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  by  the  con- 
Becration  of  the  supreme  pontiff  are  we  brought  to  this  eminence." 
The  movement  of  the  age  waa  toward  papal  ascendency.  The 
pious  looked  with  alarm  on  the  growing  spirit  of  faction.  They 
thoroughly  beheved  in  the  superiority  of  the  Church  to  the  State, 
and  were  eager  to  maintain  the  sacredness  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  supremacy  of  the  successors  of  St  Peter- 
It  was  this  spirit  which  produced  the  Pseudo-Mdorian 
decretals.  Previous  editors  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  following  the  ex^ 
ample  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  had  begun  their  collections  from  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Siricius,  which  extended  from  384 
to  398  ;  but  the  author  of  this  edition  boldly  cited  decrees,  pur- 
porting to  emanate  from  his  predecessors,  back  to  Clement,  second 
in  the  succession  from  St.  Peter  himselL  Although  the  forgeries 
were  clumsy,  and  abounded  with  anachronisms^  the  spurious  char- 
acter of  the  documents  escaped  detection  in  that  uncritical  age,  and 
for  centuries  after.  The  design  of  the  decretals  was  twofold.  The 
priesthood  was  declared  to  be  inviolable  and  freed  from  secular  con- 
ti*oi  Infringements  of  its  personal  or  property  rights  were  asserted 
to  be  sins  against  the  ordinance  of  God.  The  validity  and  eflfect  of 
the  official  acts  and  words  of  the  clergy  were  regarded  as  in  nowise 
dependent  upon  their  personal  chai'acter.  To  complete  the  hierar* 
chical  idea,  the  priesthood  was  looked  upon  as  comprising  definite 
grades  of  official  dignity,  and  aa  rising  through  inferior  clergy, 
priests,  bishops,  metropoUtana,  and  primates,  to  the  successor  of 
Peter,  to  whom  every  inferior  might  appeal,  and  without  whose 
sanction  no  verdiot  was  final  From  him  as  the  fountain,  justice  and 
mercy  flowed  through  the  bishops  and  other  clergy  as  channels  that 
oonveyed  the  blessing.  The  most  advanced  pretensions  ever  pro- 
pounded or  hinted  ot  by  the  most  ambitious  pontiffs  w^re  here  ex- 
plicitly and  systematically  set  forth  in  spurious  letters  and  decrees 
to  which  the  names  of  venerated  bishops  of  the  early  Church  were 
attached.  The  ideas  which  tbey  embodied  gradually  worked 
their  way  into  capitularies,  canons,  and  papal  decisions.  The 
unity  of  the  Church  was  thus  emphatically  set  forth  at  a  time 
when  the  different  peoples  were  becoming  filled  with  pur^y  local 
aima. 
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The  donation  of  Constantine,  a  still  bolder  fiction,  was  first 
alluded  to  in  these  decretals,  and  soon  after  the  deed  of  gift  vrah 
The  donation  ^^®^  "P  ^^  ^®  Collection.  According  to  its  terms^ 
ofOoMtan-  Constantine  generously  gives  to  Sylvester  L,  who  waa 
Eoman  bishop  from  314  to  335,  the  provinces  which 
make  up  the  occidental  Boman  empire,  and  with  them  all  the 
imperial  insignia.  He  exalts  the  dignity  of  the  pope  above  thai 
of  the  emperor,  and  that  no  earthly  potentate  may  rule  where 
the  divinely  appointed  head  of  Christendom  resides,  he  removes 
the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople.  This  forgery  was  not  at 
first  so  infiuential  as  the  decretals,  because  it  was  less  insidbus  in 
its  workinga  Although  the  decretals  stood  in  contradiction  to  the 
earlier  ecclesiastical  laws  and  methods  of  procedure,  yet  the  selfish 
rivalries  of  princes  and  prelates  gave  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
extravagant  pretensions  and  the  establishment  of  dangerous  pre- 
cedents. 

The  first  pope  who  clearly  comprehended  and  resolutely  asserted 
these  ideas,  and  quoted  the  decretals  themselves  in  their  defence^ 
^. .  ,    .      was  Nicholas  I     He  came  into  conflict  with  Hincmar, 

NicnoMS  I.,  ' 

8M-867.  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  deposed  Bothad,  Bishop 
of  Soisson&  Bothad  made  his  appeal  to  Bome,  and  the  pope  or- 
dered him  to  be  reinstated.  He  met  with  less  opposition  be- 
cause he  w^as  espousing  the  cause  of  bishops  against  a  haughty 
metropolitan.  The  archbishops,  at  their  investiture  with  the  pal- 
lium, were  now  admonished  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Bo- 
man see.  Nicholas  availed  himself  of  the  power  of  judgment  in 
important  causes,  which  the  Frank  rulers  had  granted  to  their 
prelates,  to  interfere  as  the  champion  of  the  slandered  and  perse- 
cuted wife  of  King  Lothair  XL,  who  desired  to  cast  her  off  for  the 
sake  of  a  mistres&  The  pope,  despite  the  threats  of  the  emperoTy 
deposed  the  Archbishops  of  Treves  aud  Cologne,  who  were  the  guilty 
instruments  which  the  king  employed  to  carry  out  his  unworthj 
purposes.  Nicholas,  aided  by  pubHc  opinion  and  by  the  feara  of 
Lothair,  whose  uncles  were  his  political  rivals,  succeeded  iq  main- 
taining the  cause  of  the  injured  wife,  although  lie  died  before  the 
trouble  was  ended.  But  the  circumstances  which  favored  Kicholat 
Hadrian  II  '^vcrc  Wanting  in  the  case  of  his  succeaaor,  Hadrian  SL 
b67-fi72.  ignomiuiously  failed  in  his  interference  to  witlistiuad  an 
unrighteous  greed  for  territory  on  the  part  ol^ 

and  Louis  the  German,  as  w» 

restore  the  deposed  Bishop 
soon  passed  away,  and  when  he  asoer 
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VILL,  who  crowned  him,  declared  that  the  emperor  owed  his  crown 
to  him  alone.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  own  pre* 
lates,  he  appointed  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  primate  of  the 
FranldBh  and  Gei'man  Churches  and  apostolic  vicar,  and  hy  many 
other  regulations  helped  forward  the  very  pretensions  that  he 
before  had  Bpumed^  and  even  now  did  not  permit  to  be  fully 
realized. 

After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  887,  the  power  of  the 
Italian  nobles  gradually  increased  untO  they  became  independent 
A  wild  conflict  of  Italian  parties  ensued,  in  which  the  papacy  was  in- 
Tolved.  The  bark  of  St.  Peter,  as  Eomanist  writers  have  expressed 
it^  was  tossed  on  a  sea  of  fiercely  contending  factions.  For  many 
years  the  popes  were  the  paramours,  or  the  sons  and  grandsons,  of 
three  voluptuous  and  ambitious  Roman  women.  John  XII.,  one  of 
the  vilest  of  all  these  pontiffs,  called  in  Otho  I,  King  of  Germany,  to 
^^  protect  him  againflt  Berengar  IL  of  Italy.     He  soon 

after  conspired  to  drive  out  the  Germans,  whom  he  had 
so  recently  invited,  Otho  took  swift  vengence.  He  called  a  synod 
in  St  Peter  s  Church,  at  which  John  was  dejjosed  on  charges  of 
murder,  blasphemy,  and  gross  sensuaUty,  But  John, 
before  his  fall,  had  crowned  Otho  emperor,  an  act  of  no 
less  significance  than  the  like  proceeding  of  Leo  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years  before. 

The  Holy  Roman  empire,  which  now  came  into  being,  was  not  in 
reahty  a  world-wide  empire  corresponding  to  a  world-wide^  relig- 
^  „  ,  „  ion.  Its  limits  were  narrower  than  those  of  the  Frank- 
mui  mapin.  ish  Roman  empire  of  Charlemagne.  But  its  theoreUoal 
relations  to  the  Church,  its  rights  and  obligations,  were  now  more 
clearly  comprehended.  As  there  was  but  one  true  Catholic  Church, 
BO  there  was  but  on©  Holy  Empire.  In  theory  there  coidd  be  no 
conflict  between  the  two  sovereignties,  God  had  set  the  pope  over 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  world,  and  the  emperor  over  its  tem- 
poral afiairs.  The  pope  was  so  to  guide  and  rule  men's  souls  that 
they  should  attain  to  eternal  life  ;  the  emperor  was  to  govern  their 
outward  relations  in  such  a  way  that  their  spiritual  life  would  \m 
most  effectively  promoted.  It  was  the  theory  of  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  the  two  great  world -rulers,  each  in  his  distinct 
sphere,  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  A  beautiful 
thought,  to  which  the  practices  of  both  emperors  and  popes  often 
pfeaented  a  sad  contrast  I  But  it  was  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
fabric  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which,  more  tlmn  anything  else 
except  the  nuBsionary  labors  of  the  Church,  saved  the  papacy  from 
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being  ruined  in  long  periods  of  oormption.  Ofcho's 
emperor  was  not  such  as  the  theory  would  hate  oaUed  for.  The 
imperial  crown  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  pope  more  deaxlj 
than  the  orown  of  Oharlemagne  was  granted  by  Leo ;  but  Otfao 
was  aotive  in  deposing  the  same  pope,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of 
Otho's  authoriiy  that  Leo  YIH,  and  those  who  immediate^  fid- 
lowed  him  were  able  to  maintain  themselTes  in  the  ohair  of  8t 
Peter.  When  the  emperor  died  (978),  the  spirit  of  disoxder  «gaiii 
broke  out  at  Home. 

The  deposition  of  Amulf,  Archbishop  of  Bheims»  by  a  qmod. 
in  disregard  of  papal  authority,  led  to  a  conflict  with  the  ind^ 

pendent  party  in  the  French  Ohureh,  which,  under  Iba 
"^  guidance  of  Gerbert,  a  man  of  learning  and  tomb  of 

character,  supported  the  synod  against  the  papacy.  The  resuH^ 
however,  showed  that  the  papacy,  despite  its  many  yearn  of  almost 
fatal  corruption,  bad  not  lost  its  power.  The  decrees  of  John  XV. 
deprived  Gbrbert  of  his  moral  support,  even  if  they  failed  to  rednoe 

him  and  his  king,  Hugh  Capet,  to  subjection.    Ottio  IXL 

had  in  the  meantime  established  his  imperial  aatfaorilj 
in  Italy,  and  on  the  death  of  John  XV.  had  procured  the  conseem- 
tion  of  his  cousin  as  Ghregory  Y.  (Gregory  proceeded  to  the  stem* 
est  measures,  threatening  to  put  the  French  Ohureh  under  the  ban. 
Bobert,  Hugh  Capet's  successor,  moved  by  personal  hopes^  and  by 

fears  of  Otho  HL,  yielded,  and  Amulf  was  restored. 

Gterbert  lost  his  cause  and  the  see  of  Bheims,  but  on^, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  be  the  next  in  succession  to  the  see  of 
Borne.  His  striking  career  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  the 
ignorant  long  believed  that  he  had  prospered  through  a  compaet 
with  the  deviL 

Otho  HL  died  in  1002,  and  his  pope  died  soon  after.    The  Ger- 
man dominion  was  again  cast  off  and  a  new  era  of  papal  degradation 

followed.  A  boy  of  twelve,  precocious  in  orime^  ascended 
of  ueniy  ^  the  papal  throne  as  Benedict  IX.  hx  a  few  years  his 
'^^'  pleasures  were  interrupted  by  the  pretensions  of  a  rival, 

and,  wearied  of  the  office,  he  sold  it  to  John  Gratian,  who  took  the 
name  of  Gregory  VI     Gratian  desired  to  use  the  papal  power  as  a 

means  of  introducing  reforms.    Benedict  repented  of 

his  bargain.    At  this  juncture  Henry  IIL  came  dbiniT|j| 
Italy,  summoned  the  synod  of  Sutri,  and  deposed  the  niniuiilJjijil^gtML.. 
ti£G3.    A  decree  of  the  synod  gave  him,  as  the  ohampioii ' 
the  right  of  choosing  succeeding  popes, 
emperor  by  the  newly  elected  pontiff,  Clemen^ 
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Ghurcli  End  State  as  none  of  the  emperors  before  or  after  Mm  ever 
were.  Under  biB  protection  the  party  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  evils  that  afflicted  the  Church  grew  in  strength.  In  1048 
Bruno,  a  cousin  of  the  emperor,  haTing  been  made  pope 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  was  persuaded  hy  a  young  monk 
not  to  consider  himself  quali£ed  to  assume  the  office  until  he  should 
be  properly  elected  at  Rome^  and  to  travel  thither  in  the  garb  of  a 
pilgrim,  thus  practically  disowning  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  ap- 
point the  head  of  the  Church.  The  new  pope,  Leo  IX,  took  the 
advice^  and  brought  the  sagacious  monk  with  him  as  a  aubdeacon. 
This  zealous  ecclesiastic  was  Hildebrand,  a  cai*penter'a  son  and  a 
Benedictine,  who,  with  Cardinal  Peter  Damiaiii,  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
became  the  great  promoter  of  all  subsequent  reforms.  The  pope, 
influenced  by  these  counsellors,  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  si- 
mony and  to  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  including  nnder  the  lat- 
ter head  the  marriage  of  priests,  which  was  contrary  to  the  canon 
law.  Boring  Leo's  reign,  Hildebrnnd  rapidly  gained  a  command- 
ing influence,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  purification  of  the 
Church  and  the  advancement  of  the  papal  authority.  He 
selected,  as  successor  of  Leo,  Oebhardt,  Bishop  of  Eich- 
stadt^  an  eminent  German  prelate,  and  the  influential  counsellor  of 
Henry  III,  hoping  thus  to  win  over  to  the  interest  of  Rome  the 
most  powerful  member  of  the  party  dangerous  to  Roman  preten- 
eiona  In  1056  Henry  HL  died,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  son,  who 
was  only  six  years  old.  This  gave  the  reformers  an  opportunity 
to  carry  out  the  second  portion  of  their  plan.  They  hatl  pm-ified 
the  papacy  ;  they  now  resolved  to  shake  off  its  dependence  on  the 
emperors.  After  the  death  of  Stephen  IX  they  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing a  man  devoted  to  their  policy,  Nicholas  H,  and  in 
forcing  the  rival  pope,  Benedict,  who  had  been  elected 
by  the  opposing  party,  to  submit 

By  the  decree  of  a  Roman  synod,  passed  in  the  same  year,  the 

election  of  the  pope  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  college  of  Car- 

^     dinals,  which  was  composed  of  the  priests  and  deacons 

Bales  lor  th«  '  ^  i  i 

choice  of  m      of  the  Roman  Church  and  seven  suborbicarian  bishops. 

The  cardinal-bishops  were  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 

P  election  ;  the  consent  of  tlie  cardinal-priests  and  deacons  was  then 

^required  ;  then  assent  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  Anally  a  like 

\  lesent  of  the  emperor.     The  pope  was  to  be  taken  from  the  clergy 

of  Rome  if  possible,  and  there  the  election  was  to  be  held  unless 

diflorders  made  this  impracticable.     A  great  revolution  was  begun. 

Tlie  ifowtr  wiuch  Henry  HL  had  wielded  over  the  papacy  was  no 
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mor©  acknowledged,  and  the  straggle  between  the  Empire  and  thi 
Church  was  now  to  commence.  Rome  entered  into  an 
aUiance  with  Robert  Giaiiicaitl,  the  Norman  duke  of 
Lower  Italy,  and  in  this  new  vassal  found  a  counter- 
poise to  the  empire.  The  party  of  Hildebrand  went  to  work  to 
arouse  the  anger  and  contempt  of  the  people  against  the  clergy 
who  had  got  their  offices  by  simony,  or  had  wives.  Great  disturb- 
ances occuixed  in  Milan,  where  every  ecclesiastic,  from  the  bishop 
to  the  deacons,  had  paid  for  the  Church  office  he  held,  and  where 
there  were  also  many  married  clergy.  The  triumph  of  Rome  was 
for  a  time  complete,  when  the  guilty  priests  had  to  receive  abso- 
lution at  the  hands  of  the  papal  legate,  Cardinal  Damiani  The 
death  of  Nicholas  gave  occasion  for  the  new  law  about  elections  to 
be  tried  for  the  first  time.  The  cardinals  elected  Alex- 
ander IL  The  imperial  party,  at  a  council  held  in  Basle, 
chose  the  Bishop  of  Parma  under  the  name  of  Honorius  H* 
Through  the  machinations  of  powerfid  German  prelates  and  nobles, 
who  were  anxious  to  weaken  the  imj^erinl  power,  Alexander  was 
given  the  advantage  in  the  ensuing  stniggle.  He  overcame  hie 
rival  and  was  recognized  by  the  emperor,  Hildebrand 
IL  Mid  became  archdeacon.     The  pope  ivithst^od  the  purposes 

^  '  and  actions  of  Henry  TV.  He  refused,  through  his 
legate,  to  countenance  Henry's  attempt  to  get  a  divorce,  and  upon 
the  complaint  of  the  disafifected  Saxons,  summoned  him  to  Rome 
to  answer  charges  of  simony  and  oppression.  But  AleX' 
ander  suddenly  died,  leaving  this  trouble  to  be  settled 
by  his  successor. 

In  this  period  the  feudal  system  materially  affected  the  rela^ 
tions  of  the  clergy  to  the  state,  and  consequently  their 
mygtmrnmnd      character,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  administered 
"'^"       the  rapidly  increasing  possessions  of  the  Church, 
Bishops  were  often  made  counts  or  dukes  of  their  dioceses,  en* 
ioying  the  same  privileges  and  performing  the  same  duties  ae  sec- 
ular lords,  and,  like  them,  using  intrigue  and  violence  to  further 
their  ambitious  schemes.     As  noble  vaa&ds  they  took  the  usual 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  or  emperor,  and  were  invested  by 
him  with  tlie  ring  and  staff,  which,  though  they  wei-e  symbols  of 
spiritual  functions,  were  in  this  feudal  relation  the  sign  of  admin- 
istrative authority  in  the  secular  province.    The  German  kings  gave 
many  important  fiefs  to  their  prelates,  hoping  to  find  in  them  a 
bidwark  against  the  encroachmenta  of  the  poweiiul  lay  noblei,    Al- 
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though  the  clergy  were  thus  broiigbt  into  close  connection  with 
the  eecular  power,  spiritual  offices^  up  to  the  time  of  Henr}*  IV., 
were  less  frequently  Bold  in  Geimtiiiy  than  elsewhere,  especially  in 
France  and  Italy.  The  bishops  and  abbots,  io  order  to  raise  the 
mihtary  contingents  which  they  owed  their  suzerains,  were  some- 
times obliged  to  bestow  Church  property  in  fief,  thus  putting  it  iu 
danger  of  misappropriation  or  of  complete  alienation.  Feudalism 
waa  itself  modified  in  turn  by  influences  from  the  Church.  Ita  dis- 
integrating tendencies  were  met  by  the  idea  of  unity,  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  Church.  Some  of  the  evils,  like  the  right  of 
private  war,  which  had  sprung  up  as  a  part  of  the  feudal  system, 
were  checked  by  the  growing  power  of  Cbristiiin  prineipleSv 

The  **  truce  of  God  "^from  sunset  of  Wednesday  until  Monday 
— sought  to  commemorate  the  days  of  Christ's  trial  and  victory  by  an 
Th«  trnoe  abstinence  from  all  yiolence.  The  internal  organization  oi 
cf  God.  ^^^  Church  was  in  this  period  partially  demoralized,    Thft 

bishops  in  becoming  great  nobles  lost  control  of  the  clergy  of  theu* 
dioceses.  The  canonical  form  of  living  degenerated  into  a  society 
for  advancing  individual  ambition.  The  monks  no  longer  set  au 
example  of  greater  purity  of  life.  Monasticiam  had  everywhere 
fallen  into  decay ;  wealthy  foundations  became  a  prey  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  powerful,  who  used  the  |K>sition  of  abbot  as  a  means  of  per- 
sonal enrichment  There  were  repeated  attempts  to  reform  the 
monastic  life,  and  out  of  these  grew  the  associations  of  monas- 
teries; the  inoBt  noted  of  which  was  the  congregation  of  Clugny. 


CHAPTER  in. 
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The  Bociat  political,  and  ecclesiastical  confusion,  the  detireasing 
ixfie  of  Latin,  and  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  new  languages  ac* 
inannM  couot  for  the  ignorauce  which  prevailed  in  the  tenth 
jndinpa^  century.  The  power  of  Christianity  was  crippled  by 
superstition.  The  common  people  too  generally  made 
religion  to  consist  in  adoring  images,  gathering  rehcs,  hearing  and 
telling  legends  of  miracles,  and  in  going  on  pilgrimages.  The 
number  of  the  saints  rapidly  multiphed.  Hitherto  their  memory 
had  been  cherished  principally  in  those  churches  and  countries 
with  which  their  li^es  had  been  associated  i  but  now,  iu  accordance 
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with  the  domixumt  hierardhioal  idea,  fhqr  began  to  be  oaaooiaedby 
the  popes  and  to  reoeiTe  the  homage  oi  the  entire  Ghnidh 
ooIleotiTely.  Tlbioh  of  Angsborg  was  the  flrat  to  be 
raised  to  this  dignity  by  a  decree  of  John  ZV.  In  some  ehnrohae 
SatiMriu^  the  ideas  of  Qod  were  so  gross  that  when  Batherins  of 
d.  914.  Verona  preached  the  truth  that  Qod  is  a  spirit^  certain 
of  his  clergy  protested,  saying,  "What  shall  we  dot  We  thoo^t 
we  knew  something  about  God,  but  Qod  is  nothing  at  all  if  he  has 
not  a  head."  With  ignorance  were  connected  immonlily  and 
crime.  The  same  Batherius  cried  out  in  despair  oyer  the  stnpidiij 
and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy,  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  and 
the  negligence  of  the  bishops.  The  attempts  which  were  made  to 
enforce  the  rule  of  celibacy  had  a  baneful  effioct  on  clerical  motmbL 
Those  churches  where  the  clergy  were  allowed  to  marry  were  in 
general  the  most  enlightened  and  the  best  managed.  Even  Dami- 
ani,  bitter  as  he  was  against  the  marriage  of  priests,  was  forced  to 
testily  to  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  dergy  of -Laooa  and 
Turin,  where  it  was  countenanced. 

The  interdict  proved  to  be  a  powerful  weapon  against  lawleoi 

nobles  who  would  not  submit  to  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the 

Church.  Attempts  were  made  by  the  leading  men  and  by 

Tteinfemiiot.  ^^^^jjjg  ^  ^^^  ^p^j^  ^jj^  bishops  and  other  dergy  the 

Bffortoof  duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  and  the  necessity  of  properly 
good  man.  iQgtruoting  the  people  in  the  truths  of  Christianity.  In 
KiogAifred,  England,  King  Alfred  was  especially  successful  in  re^ 
yiving  the  interest  in  learning.  Moved  by  the  same 
spirit,  Otfried,  an  Alsatian  monk,  in  the  ninth  century,  composed 
a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  gospels  for  the  Franks.  Although 
the  records  of  this  age  abound  in  proofs  of  wide-spread  ignorance 
and  demoralization,  we  are  by  no  means  to  condude  that  the  light 
did  not  shine  in  many  place&  There  were  not  only  faithful  ecde- 
siastics,  but  also  Christian  laymen,  whose  well-ordered  lives  pre- 
served the  genuine  spirit  of  piety,  even  if  these  exemplary  men 
have  no  place  on  the  pages  of  the  polemic  or  the  chronicler. 

The  rupture  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  was 
consummated  near  the  close  of  this  period.  In  the  great  contro- 
TheG*odc  vcrsy  respecting  the  use  of  images,  the  Western  Church 
•ad  Latin  had  not  tekcn  sides  with  iconoclasts,  but  had  been  luke- 
warm in  its  sympathy  with  their  fanatical  opponentsi 
The  victories  of  Islam,  by  which  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt  and  North 
Africa  were  subdued,  chiefly  affected  the  Eastern  Empire.    Under 
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the  rale  of  its  despotic  princes,  it  preserved  its  own  polity  inde* 
pendentlj  of  the  West  Na  iastitution  analogous  to  tlie  papacy 
could  baild  itself  up  in  tbe  Enst ;  jet  the  rank  of  tbe  patnarchate 
of  Constantinople  was  a  barrier  in  tbe  way  of  tlie  extension  of  RomaQ 
ecclesiastical  sovereignty  in  that  region.  Tbe  growth  of  the  papacy 
in  tbe  West  was  a  principal  obstacle  to  tbe  continuance  of  the  unity 
of  tbe  Greek  and  tbe  Latin  Churches.  Aa  outbreak  of  dissension 
occurred  in  tbe  ninth  century,  in  which  tbe  most  prominent  figure 
is  Pbotiua,  a  learned  scholar  and  a  raan  of  talents,  who,  from  being 
captain  of  tbe  guard,  was  raised  to  tbe  office  of  patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople. His  elevation  wag  consequent  on  the  expulsion  of  Ig- 
natius from  this  stattoHT^n  account  of  bis  faithful  and  courageous 
conduct  in  a  conflict  with  Bardaa,  tbe  iniquitous  uncle  of  the  young 
emperor,  Michael  HI.  Photius  sought  the  countenance  of  Pop© 
Nicholas  L»  whose  assertion  of  tbe  Pseu do-Is idorian  prerogative  and 
decision  adverse  to  tbe  wishes  of  the  usurping  patriarch,  excited 
his  fierce  indignation.  In  863,  Nicholas,  at  a  synod  at  Rome,  ex* 
communicated  him,  Photius  in  bis  turn  promulgated  an  ency- 
clical letter,  in  w^bich  be  charged  the  Latin  Church  with  heresy,  for 
ita  rule  of  ceEbacy,  its  interpolation  of  tbe  Nicene  Creed,  and  for 
vai-ious  ritual  peculiarities.  The  next  year  Photius 
C4iused  the  pope  to  be  excommunicated  by  a  synod  at 
Constantinople.  After  various  turns  of  fortune  in  the  contest  be- 
tween  Photius  and  bis  enemies,  and  restoration  of  amity 
with  Rome,  tbe  pope  renewed  the  ban  against  him,  which 
was  never  recalled.  The  Bulgarians  were  conquered  by  the  Em- 
peror Basil  in  1019,  and  their  Church  was  subject  to  Constantinople 
for  nearly  two  centuries  afterward.  Tbe  Russians  and  other  Slavon- 
ian nations,  which  embraced  tbe  gospel,  enlarged  the  territory  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  contest 
vdih  Rome  was  renewed  by  Michael  Cferularius»  Patriarch  of  Con- 
fltantinople,  by  whose  agency  tbe  Latin  liturgy  was  abolished  in  cer* 
tain  Bulgarian  cburches  and  monasteries,  and  who  addressed  to  tbe 
Bishop  of  Trani,  in  Apulia,  a  letter  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  the  errors  of  the  Latins,  adding  to  the  customary 
list  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  sacrament  The  papal  am- 
bftflsadora  left  on  the  altar  of  tbe  church  of  St^  Sophia  a  bull  excom- 
nmnicatiDg  the  patriarch.  This  called  out  from  him  a  like  anathema, 
an  act  in  which  be  was  supported  by  the  otlier  patriarchs  of  the 
East.  By  this  proceeding  tbe  Greek  and  Ijatin  Churches  were 
permanently  divided. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  most  of  the  names 
12 
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EHpandus,  safe  in  Ida  own  diocese,  adhered  to  his  view  to  the 
end. 

A  second  controversy  of  a  more  Berious  character,  and  the  events 
wot  which  were  more  painful,  rekted  to  predestination.  Gottschalk, 
a  pious  and  learned  monk  of  Orbais^  in  the  province  of 
Rheim%  became  an  earnest  ailvocate  of  the  Augustinian 
doctriDe  on  this  subject  In  his  language  he  went  some- 
what further  than  Augustine,  especially  in  asserting  a  *'  predesti- 
nation "  of  the  wicked  to  perdition  as  the  penalty  of  their  sin,  and 
in  affirming  that  foreknowledge  and  predestination  are  iiisepar- 
|able  ;  although  there  is  no  proof  that  he  denied  to  Adara,  prior  to 
the  fall,  the  freedom  which  the  Latin  Father  had  ascribed  to  him. 
In  short,  his  doctrine  was  substantiaUy  identical  with  that  of  Augus- 
tine, while  his  opponents  planted  themselves  on  Augustinism  as 
modlEed  by  the  mingling  of  Semi- Pelagian  elements  of  beliet  One 
of  these  adversaiies  was  Kabonus  Maurus,  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  Fulda,  a  pix3minent  theologian,  sincere  in  his  opinions,  but  having 
a  private  grudge  against  Gottschalk.  He  refused  to  recant  at  the 
synod  of  Chieray,  where  Hincmar,  the  overbearing  and  intolerant, 
but  powerful,  Archbishop  of  Rheims^  who  disliked  him,  was  the 
ruling  spirit.  Refusing  to  abjure  hia  convictions,  Gottschalk  was 
scourged  with  a  merciless  severity  that  nearly  kiBed  him,  and  was 
then  cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained,  unshaken  in  his  faith^ 
until  his  death,  twenty  years  ktter.  He  was  no  doubt  a  godly  and 
persecuted  man. 

A  third  important  controversy  was  on  the  subject  of  the  eueha- 
nst  PaschasiuB  Radbertus,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  educated 
men  of  the  ninth  century,  abbot  of  the  French  monas- 
tery at  Corbie,  published  a  work  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
transubsiontixiHon  was  distinctly  advocated.  On  the  other  side, 
Batramnus,  a  monk  at  Corbie,  defended  the  Augustinian  opinion 
that  the  Word,  or  Logos,  dwells  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine, 
as  once  the  Logos  dwelt  in  the  body  of  Christ,  while  they  still  con- 
tinue, in  substance  as  well  as  attributes,  bread  and  wine.  This  po- 
sition of  Ratramnus  was  maintained  by  leading  writers  and  schol- 
ars of  that  age,  among  wdiom  were  Christian  Druthmar  and  Flonis 
Magist^r.  On  the  other  hand,  Rad berths  opinion  was  espoused  by 
Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  other  prominent  ecclesiastics 
It  increased  io  popularity,  and  was  advocated,  in  the  tenth  century, 
hy  such  leaders  in  the  Church  as  Ratherius,  Bishop  of  Verona,  and 
the  learned  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  IL  More  and  more 
it  came  to  be  cuuaidered  the  orthodox  opinion.     It  is  worthy  of 
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mention,  as  characteristic  of  the  times,  that  in  the  discussion 
brought  on  by  Badbert  there  were  grave  and  heated  debates  on 
the  question  whether  the  whole  of  the  bread  and  wine  taken 
in  the  sacrament  are,  or  are  not,  assimilated  by  the  digestive 
organa 

The  ablest  theologian  of  the  Carlovingian  age,  and  one  whose 
speculations  belong  rather  to  a  later  period  of  philosophical 
John  sootna.  ^-^o^g^t  ^^  Johu  Scotus  Erigcna — the  last  term  signi- 
fying, probably,  "  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Saints."  It  implies 
that  his  birthplace  was  Ireland,  which  was  often  called  Ghi^ater 
Scotland  (Major  Scotia).  Shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
centmy  be  took  up  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
That  he  was  not  wanting  in  wit  is  cTinced  by  his  repartee  on  being 
jocosely  asked  by  the  king,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
"How  differs" — or,  more  literally,  what  parts — "Scot  fi-om  sot?" 
"Table  "  (mensa),  was  the  response  of  Scotus  to  this  metaphysical 
query.  He  translated,  at  the  request  of  Charles,  the  writings  of 
Pseudo-Dionysius,  which  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of 
Greek.  Thus  he  did  much  to  introduce  a  vein  of  mystical  New 
Platonism  into  the  theology  of  the  medueval  period.  His  principal 
original  work  is  entitled,  "  Concerning  the  Division  of  Nature.'* 
He  distinguishes  between  the  faith,  which  rests  on  authority,  and 
marks  the  earlier  stage  of  intellectual  life,  from  reason,  which  sees 
things  in  their  necessary  grounds  and  relations.  The  universe 
is  unfolded  from  God,  the  uncreated,  absolute  being,  respecting 
whom  all  our  affirmations  are  the  language  of  appearance.  From 
him  the  ideal  world  emanates,  which  is  realized  in  the  things  of 
time  and  sense.  In  the  last  movement  in  the  cycle,  all  things  re- 
vert back  to  God.  He  was  no  doubt  a  devout  man  in  his  way,  but 
his  system  is  Pantheistic  in  its  real  character.  It  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  speculative  systems  of  ScLelling  and  other  modem 
German  philosophers  of  the  Pantheistic  schoola  Its  true  charac- 
ter, however,  was  not  clearly  perceived,  especially  at  first,  by  his 
contemporaries.  But  when  he  took  up  the  defence  of  predestina- 
tion, in  support  of  Hincmar  against  Gottschalk,  and  rested  his  ar- 
gument on  the  denial  to  God  of  any  such  thing  as  foreknowledge 
or  predetermination,  the  orthodox  looked  on  this  ally  with  suspi- 
ggg  cion.    Finally,  his  views  on  this  subject  were  condemned 

by  the  Synod  of  Valence,  and  soon  after  by  Pope  Nicho- 
las L     He  died  in  England,  about  89L  Scotna  has  been 
erroneously  ranked  as  "  father  of  the  schoolmen.'*    Hie  idenof  lU 
and  reason  was  more  like  that  of  the  eady . ' 
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His  place  is  on  the  roll  of  speculative  thinkers.     His  very  existence 
in  the  ninth  century  is  an  anachronism. 

Of  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  in  this  period,  the  most  valu* 
able  is  Photius,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  ;  and 
of  his  writings  the  best  known  and  most  useful  is  the 
''Mjriobiblion/'  which  is  made  up  of  excerpts,  with  sum- 
maries or  abridgments,  from  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine heathen  and  Christian  books,  many  of  which  have  since 
peiished.  Photius  died  in  891.  The  list  of  Byzantine  historians, 
to  whose  industry  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
Byzantine  history  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  begins  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian  and  extends  through  the  middle  ages.  In 
the  period  which  we  are  now  describing,  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
b.1090  wrote  his  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and  Michael 

Psellus,  a  prolific  author — not  to  speak  of  other  writings 
from  his  pen — was  one  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  commentators  on 
the  Bible  who  rendered  no  little  service  to  sacred  learning. 
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FROM  GREGOEY  TIL  TO  BONIFACE  VIIL  (1073^1294) 
THE  FULL  SWAY  OF  TKE  PAPACY  m  WESTEBN  KUEOPK. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  POLITY  AND  THE  SECULAB  EELATIONS  OF  THE  CHCTRCH, 
FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HILDEBRAND  TO  THE  CONCORDAT 
OF  WORMS  (1073-1122), 

On  the  22tl  of  April,  1073,  while  the  Ai-chdeacon  Hildebrand 
was  eoncluctiiig  the  obsequies  of  Alexander,  he  wti."?  eudtleiil}'  called, 
chir»cter*Dd  ^^^^  ^^  acclamations  of  the  clergj^  and  people,  to 
aia»  of  oreu'  ascend  the  throne  of  St  Peter.  He  took  the  name  of 
Gregory  VH.  Although  he  accepted  the  responsibilitiea 
of  tJbie  office  with  apparent  reluctance,  he  brought  to  the  adminiB- 
tration  of  it  an  nnsurpmsed  vigor  and  sagacity.  He  waa  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  new  theory  of  Church  and  State,  which  is  cleai'ly  set 
forth  in  the  bull  in  which,  for  the  second  time^  he  excommunicated 
Henry  IV.  His  words  were :  **  Come  now,  I  pray  you,  O  most 
Holy  Fathers  and  Princes  (Peter  and  Panl),  that  all  the  world  may 
know  that  if  you  are  able  to  bind  and  loose  in  heaven  you  are  able 
on  earth  to  take  away,  or  to  give  to  each,  according  to  his  merits 
empires,  kingdoms,  duchies,  marquisates,  counties,  and  the  posses- 
sions of  aH  men.'*  The  interpretation  is  plain.  The  life  of  the 
soul  is  higher  than  that  of  the  body.  The  few  years  men  live  on 
earth  are  as  nothing  compiired  with  a  never-ending  existence  in 
the  world  to  oome.  He,  therefore,  who  controls  eternal  destinies 
must  of  necessity  be  supreme  here  below.  To  him  the  mightiest 
prince  and  the  meanest  peasant  must  bow  in  homage  and  obedience* 
Gregory  looked  upon  himself  as  niised  to  this  eminence.  He  be- 
lieved that  to  him  had  been  committed  the  cai*e  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chiist,  and  that  to  defy  his  authority  was  to  resist  God.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  pontificate  he  asserted  claims  of  Rome,  of  oue 
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kiDii  or  another,  over  moat  of  the  countries  of  the  West.  Hi8  aim, 
be  it  ubserved,  was  not  to  aniiihikte  secnlar  rule,  but  to  Bubordinate 
it  by  establishiug  a  higher  jurisdiction,  endowed  with  a  divine  pre- 
rogative to  interpose  for  the  correction  of  abuses.  In  the  aflGaii-g  of 
the  Church  he  claimed  absolute  power.  It  woe  his  right  not  only 
to  depose  bishops,  but  even  to  do  it  without  a  hearing.  Although 
he  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  purify  the  Church  and  to  free  it  from 
a  corrupting  deijendence  on  the  State,  he  was  not  very  scrupulous 
in  the  choice  of  means  by  which  he  might  carry  out  his  purposes. 
There  was  a  mijitore  of  craft,  of  hardness,  and  of  pride  in  his  tem- 
per and  actiona  The  papal  anathema,  as  wielded  by  him  in  that 
ignorant  and  superstitious  age,  became  a  temble  weapon  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression.  His  best  energies  were  wasted  in  trying  to 
create  a  theocracy  on  earth,  an  attractive  ideal  which  was  miachiey* 
OU8  mainly  because  it  was  impracticable. 

Gregoi*y*H  first  conflict  was  with  the  married  clergy*  At  hia 
command  the  papal  legates  stirred  up  the  people  against  them  and 
ojmiicj  Md  ^^^^  forced  upon  them  an  outward  compliance  with  the 
^^'  rule  of  celibacy.  Then  came  the  great  struggle  of  his 
reign.  Simony,  and,  what  to  his  mind  was  its  chief  source,  the  right 
of  lay  investiture,  must  be  aboEshed*     But  the  real  cause  of  both 

^WBB  Uie  wealth  of  the  Church,  As  long  as  the  possession  of  a  rich 
I  meant  a  life  of  ease  and  influence,  men  would  not  scruple  to 
purchase  ecclesiastical  preferment,  nor  would  needy  princes  be 
loth  to  replenish  their  treasuries  at  the  expense  of  such  aspirants 
for  power  and  affluence.     But  if  the  clergy  would  possess  domains 

limd  privileges,  then  why  should  they  not,  bke  other  vassals,  do 
homage  to  their  princes,  and  submit  to  be  inveated  by  their  suze^ 
rains  with  the  insignia  of  office  ?  Gregory,  from  his  point  of  view, 
could  not  see  w^hcre  the  real  trouble  lay,  nor,  if  he  had  discovered 
the  root  of  the  evil>  would  he  have  applied  the  true  remedy.     He 

f  thought  to  put  an  end  to  corrupt  appointments  by  two  measures 
He  would  depose  iiH  who  had  got  their  positions  by  simony.  He 
would  also  deprive  all  monarchs  of  the  right  of  investiture  by 
ring  and  staff,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  act  was  sacrilege,  and 
would  restore  the  freedom  of  Church  elections.  The  property  and 
privileges  connected  with  each  see  or  abbey  would,  in  vii'tue  of  this 

I  decree,  be  removed  from  the  feudal  supervision  of  the  prince,  and 

.  ill  efifect  transferred  to  that  of  the  pope,  since  the  pope  was  supreme 
iu  eccleaiastictd  aflairs.     This  would  have  relieved  the  Church  of 

r  the  comiptinj?  influence  of  the  State,  l>y  bringing  anarchy  into  the 
iUvUi  iu\\  feitft'uLu'iziug  tlic  Chuixh.     The  higher  dergy  held  of  tho 


empire  citieSt  duchies,  ami  emaller  territorial  di^Hsions,  as  well  m 
rights  connected  with  the  customs,  tolls,  the  coinage  of  money,  and 
the  raising  of  soldiers — in  fact,  half  of  all  property.  And  what  wiia 
true  of  the  empire  was  true  of  every  Western  kingdom.  To  allow 
such  vast  domains  and  prerogatives  to  pass  hejond  the  control  of 
the  monarch,  and  to  fall  under  the  Buperviaion  of  the  pope,  would 
have  made  an  end  of  all  efficient  civil  government  In  their  oppu* 
sition  to  Gregory *s  demands  and  encroachments  the  rulers  of  the 
West  were  not  moved  by  any  distinct  theory  of  rights,  so  much  as 
by  a  thirst  for  absolute  rule.  There  was  an  in-econcilable  oppo- 
sition between  their  ambition  and  the  designs  of  the  pope,  Greg- 
Etxuma  t  '^^y  ^^^  politic  enough  to  select  an  antagonist  against 
Gnsgorytmd  whom  he  had  some  chances  of  success.  He  therefore 
avoided  a  quarrel  with  William  the  Conqueror^  although 
the  papal  emissaries  were  not  allowed  to  use  legatine  power  in 
England,  nor  even  to  land  without  the  king's  permission  ;  nor  could 
bishops  receive  letters  from  Borne  until  after  the  king  had  examined 
them,  Gregory  had  threatened  Philip  of  Prance,  but  now  he  passed 
him  by  also,  and  chose  to  fight  the  battle  with  Henry  IV.  The 
reasons  for  this  choice  are  apparent  Henry  was  king  of  Germany 
and  thus  needed  only  the  papal  coronation  to  complete  his  title  to 
the  empire.  His  education  had  been  jcommitted  to  designing  pre- 
lates, and  since  he  had  never  been  taught  to  govern  himself  he  was 
unlit  to  rule  over  others.  The  divisions  which  had  sprung  up  in 
Germany  during  the  long  regency  were  increased  by  his  licentious- 
ness and  oppression.  Many  of  hia  subjects,  and  especially  the 
Saxons,  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  their  allegiance. 
Henry's  reckless  sale  of  Church  offices  justified  an  attack  which  his 
weakness  invited,  and  a  victory  over  him  as  the  heir  of  the  empire 
would  he  more  signal  tlum  over  any  other  ruler  of  the  West  At 
the  Lent  synod  of  1075,  Gregory  prohibited  lay  investiture,  and  ex- 
communicated five  of  Henry's  counsellors  who  had  been  guilty  of 
simony p  He  wrote  the  king  a  letter  urging  him  to  avoid  those 
under  spiritual  condemnation  and  to  obey  the  sacred  decrees.  This 
was  followed  by  a  summons  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  answer  for  his  crimes  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  to  be 
held  on  February  2^,  1076.  These  acts  of  the  pope  threw  Henry 
into  a  passion.  In  order  to  anticipate  the  papal  anathemas,  he 
caused  Gregory  to  be  deposed  by  the  subservient  imperial  pre- 
lates assembled  at  Worms,  He  then  sent  a  letter  to  *'Hildebrand, 
no  longer  pope,  but  a  false  monk,'*  denying  the  right  of  the  papacy 
to  judge  the  king,  except  for  apostacy^  asserting  that  Gregory  had 
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corruptly  obtained  the  pontificate,  and  closiog  with  the  words : 
'*  Let  another  ascend  the  chair  of  Si  Pet«r  who  will  not  cloak  vio- 
lence with  rehgion,  .  .  ,  for  I,  Henry,  king  by  the  grace  of 
God,  with  all  my  bishops,  say  unto  you,  Get  down  !  get  down  I  '* 

When  the  first  anniversary  of  this  coimcd  at  Worms  came, 
Henry  was  at  Canossa,  The  next  day,  barefoot  and  in  the  garb 
M  at  c«-  ^^  ^  i>enitent,  he  stood  waiting  in  the  yaixl,  a  suppliant 
"^^'ir?  '*^^  admission  to  the  castle.  The  haughty  pope  wa* 
within*  It  was  the  month  of  January,  and  yet  the 
royal  penitent  was  kept  standiug  there  for  three  days  before  he 
was  admitted  to  receive  absolution*  A  papal  decree  had  wi'ought 
this  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  king.  Deposed,  anathematized, 
and  forsaken,  with  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance  and 
in  open  revolt,  he  had  been  compelled  to  lay  aside  the  regal  au- 
thority until  the  pop©  should  pronoimee  jodginent  at  Augsburg, 
early  in  the  coming  year.  With  his  wife  and  child  and  a  few  at- 
tendants he  had  crossed  the  Mount  Cenis  pass  to  Canossa,  to  seek 
reconciliation,  and  thus  to  avert  the  dreaded  sentence. 

But  Canossa  brought  humiliation  upon  Henry  and  disgrace 
upon  the  empire  ;  it  did  not  restore  to  him  the  lost  dominion.  He 
now  gathered  about  him  his  old  counsellors,  and  strove  to  win  by 
force  what  he  had  failed  to  gain  by  submission.  The  German 
princes  elected  another  king,  Rudolph  of  Suabia,  The 
Heory  and      pope  Summoned  both  monarchs  to  his  tribunal,  but  only 

**  succeeded  in  earning  the  reproaches  of  Rudolph  and  in 

confirming  the  hatred  of  Henry.  In  10 BO,  however,  belie\'ing  Ru- 
dolph to  be  finally  victorious,  Gregory  a  second  time  excommuni- 
cated his  chief  antagonist.  But  this  act  proved  to  be  premature. 
Rudolph  was  skin  in  battle,  and  Henry  was  soon  triumphant 
Gregory  was  compelled  to  see  the  antiijope,  Clement  UL,  estab- 
lished in  Rome,  and  the  excommunicated  king  crowned  emperor* 
Gregory's  life  was  no  longer  safe  in  his  capital,  and  he  sought 
an  asylum  with  his  Norman  ally,  Robert  Guiscard,  He  did  not 
Dmiona  loiig  Bui*vive  the  victory  of  liis  enemiea  On  May  25, 
HUd#br.zid.  i^g^  jj3  ^^^  ^^  Salenio,  saying  :  **  I  have  loved  right- 
eousness and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in  exile."  The  papal 
t7rt)*n  II.  ud  party  soon  found  in  "Urban  IT,  a  leader  scarcely  inferior 
th»  cnittd««.  ^  Gregory  himself.  By  lulroit  political  intrigues  the 
imperial  power  in  Italy  was  reduced,  aod  Henry's  son,  Conrad, 
urged  on  to  rebellion.  Urban  became  strong  enough  to  enter  into 
a  contest  with  Philip  of  FVance,  and  to  excommunicate  him  for  hia 
coimecUon  with  Bertrade*     Conscious  of  his  position  as  the  light 
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fal  loatler  t«f  Ciiristaudom,  be  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment Tvbich  soon  made  iiim  all-powerful  in  the  West.  The  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem  were  maltreated  by  the  Turka  Urban  sent  an  eiithu* 
siast,  Peter  the  Hertait,  tbrougb  North  Italy  aod  France  to  preach 
a  crusade.  He  himself  urged  it  by  letter,  and  in  the  synods  of 
the  Church,  At  the  close  of  bis  memorable  speech  at  Clermont^ 
ill  1095j  the  whole  assembly^  swept  away  as  one  man  by  a  tide 
of  emotion,  cried  out,  "Ood  wills  it."  The  religious  zeal  of 
the  West  was  enlisted  in  the  sacred  enterprise.  Christians  were 
eager  to  strike  down  the  inidel  who  was  desecrating  the  sepul- 
chre of  their  Lord.  The  pope  appealed  to  every  passion  of  the 
human  heart.  Those  who  went  in  penitence  were  to  receive  abso* 
lution  for  all  sins,  and  to  those  who  fell  eternal  blessedness  was 
the  promised  reward.  The  institution  of  knighthood  gained  a  re- 
ligion s  consecration  and  gave  lise  to  chivalry.  The  holy  cause  was 
hallowed,  as  men  believed,  by  miracle  and  propbecj.  Nor  was 
this  all  The  moment  the  debtor  or  the  criminal  took  the  cross, 
he  avoided  the  clutch  of  the  law.  In  Palestine  the  adventurer 
might  seek  excitement  and  booty,  the  warrior  hoped  for  territory 
and  renown.  At  the  head  of  this  mighty  movenaent  stood  Urban, 
the  Roman  pontiff!  The  power  of  the  antipope  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance, and  he  became  merely  the  leader  of  a  Eoman  faction. 
The  death  of  Urban  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  cnisaders 
nmth  of  Hen-  occuiTed  in  the  summer  of  10&9.  The  last  days  of 
17 IV.,  iiDfl.  jj^uiy  j\r^  were  embittered  by  the  revolt  of  his  second 
son,  Henry,  whose  unnatund  treason  was  encouraged  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Paschal  n.,  Urban 's  successor.  The  quarrel  about  investi- 
tures had  spread  to  England,  where  the  intrepid  Anselm 
^nMrtifr  had  faced  William  Rufus  and  Henry  L,  in  behalf  of  the 
KHfiand.  rij^hiE  of  the  Church.  It  was  now  settled  in  1106  by  a 
compromise  much  resembling  the  subsequent  concordat  of  Worms. 
The  king,  in  giving  up  a  form,  surrendered  no  real  power  which 
the  Conqueror  had  enjoyed. 

Henry  V,,  the  new  king  of  Germany,  rewarded  Paschars  patron- 
age of  his  treason  by  the  most  despotic  use  of  his  ill-gained  power. 
pMch»i  II  ^*  ^^^  ^™®  ^^  pope  was  reduced  to  such  straits  that 
ftuii  Henry  v.  j^g  drcw  Up  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty,  according  to 
which  the  Church  was  to  surrender  all  its  temporal  possessions 
and  thenceforth  to  subsist  on  tithes  and  offerings.  In  return,  the 
king  was  to  give  up  the  no  longer  significant  right  of  investiture. 
To  wealthy  and  ambitions  prelates  and  to  the  Hildebrandians  thia 
proceedin;^  »eemud  an  act  of  supreme   folly,  whereby  God  waa 
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robbed  and  his  Church  deEolated.  Mutual  suBpiciona  brought 
these  negotiations  to  an  end,  but  the  threats  of  Henrj  soon  wrung 
from  Paschal  the  imperial  crowu  and  the  concession  of  the  right  of 
investiture.  This  yielding  of  the  pope  was  viewed  with  indinp^it 
scorn  by  the  papal  party,  and  he  was  driven,  despite  his  oath,  into 
an  open  war  with  the  emperor.  The  struggle  dragged  on  a  few 
years  longer*  The  sufferings  which  it  had  brought  in  its  train 
gradually  cooled  the  zeal  of  partisans.  Renewed  negotiations  be- 
OMMwrdatM  tween  Henry  and  Calixtus  IL  led  to  the  Concordat  of 
Wana*.  iiw.  ^onuB.  Investiturc  by  ring  and  staff  was  given  up, 
amd  in  its  plane  was  substituted  the  touch  of  the  monarch's  scep- 
tre. Bisihops  and  abbots  were  to  be  chosen  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  but  without  his  interference.  Tlius  the  Bpirilual  dignity 
of  the  Church  was  saved  without  trenching  on  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  empire. 


CIIAFTER  IL 


THE  POLITY  AND  SECULAR  RELATIONH  OF  THE  CHTTRCH  FROM 
THE  CONCORDAT  OF  WORMS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  INNOCENT  IIL 
(1122-1215). 

Upon  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  in  1125,  the  imperial  house  of 
Franconia  became  extinct,  and  Ijothair,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  a 
fteoMdiiJUE  of  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Church  party,  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
ttjtojjSKare  But  the  seeming  triumph  of  the  papacy  was  short-lived, 
A  contest  between  rival  popes  gave  Lothair  an  opportu* 
'***•  nity  to  resume  those  rights  which  at  his  election  had 

been  conceded  to  the  Church.  He  insisted  that  as  prelates  were 
his  vassals  they  should  not  be  consecrated  until  after  they  had 
been  invested  j  for  if  he  was  obliged  to  invest  anyone  whom  the 
Church  chose  to  consecrate,  the  touch  of  the  royal  sceptre  would 
become  a  meaningless  form,  and  the  great  battle  which  the  trwo 
HeufTs  had  fought  to  maintain  their  feudal  supremacy  would  have 
brought  no  gain.  Lothair  was  not  so  careful  to  vindicate  the  im- 
perial claim  in  another  matter.  At  his  coronation  he  con* 
sented  to  receive  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see  the  lands  which 
Matilda,  Countess  of  Ttiscany,  the  devoted  friend  of  Gregory  VIL, 
had  bequeathed  to  the  Church,  and  which  had  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  Henry  V.  and  Paschal.  The  death  of  Lothair  de- 
prived the  papacy  of  an  emperor  in  a  measure  favorable  to  its 
pretensions,  and  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  a  family  destined  to 
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wage  with  it  a  long  war.  Conrad,  tli©  HohenBtaufen,  the  heir, 
through  the  female  line,  of  the  Fran  c  on  i  an  a,  was  chosen  king.  His 
GudtKuid  enemies  were  the  Welfs;  and  now  the  war-criea  Well 
onnjenineiL  j^j^  J  Waiblings  (from  Waiblingen,  the  birthplace  of  Con- 
racFa  brother)  began  to  be  beard  in  Germany.  These  names  were 
con*upted  by  the  Italians  into  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  and  appHed 
later  to  denote  the  papal  and  imperial  factions* 

While  the  empire  and  the  papacy  had  been  engaged  in  their 
great  controversyj  the  Liombard  cities  gradually  gained  a  turbnlent 
self-goTernment  The  spirit  which  was  manifested  in 
this  movement  menaced  the  authority  of  both  pope  and 
emperor.  Under  its  influence  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  pupil 
of  Abelard,  a  priest  and  a  republican,  began  to  proclaim  that  the 
clergy  must  give  back  all  property  and  secular  dominion  to  the 
state,  and  retuini  to  the  simplicity  enjoined  in  the  gospel,  and  prac- 
tised by  its  first  ministers.  His  words  called  out  a  sympathetic 
I'esponse  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Nobles  and  prelates  became 
alarmed*  They  looked  about  for  charges  of  heresy  that  might  be 
brought  against  him.  But  he  was  orthodox  in  doctrine,  and  in 
life  was  an  ascetic  So  much  St.  Bernard  bitterly  acknowledges  in 
the  words,  **he  neither  eats  nor  drinks,  but  with  the  devil  himgerg 
and  thirsts  after  the  blood  of  soula"  Condemned  by 
the  Lateran  Council,  and  driven  from  one  country  to 
another,  Arnold  suddenly  appeared  in  Borne  itself,  where,  in  1143, 
the  secular  power  of  the  pope  bad  been  for  a  time  destroyed  and 
a  republic  had  been  proclaimed.  Although  the  Ko- 
mans  at  first  made  overtures  to  Conrad,  they  soon  began 
to  dream  of  the  glories  of  the  ancient  republic.  Their 
devotion  to  Arnold  and  to  his  ideas  was  unbounded.  In 
the  contest  with  them  one  poj>e  was  slain.  Another 
was  obliged  to  seek  protection  of  France  and  of  the  all-powerful 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux* 

In  the  meantime,  the  fall  of  Edessa  had  revealed  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  The  fiery  eloquence  of 
Tii«  Moond  Bernard  sent  the  kings  of  France  and  Germany  on  a  new 
cnuwde,  1147.  crusade.  Tbc  disasters  which  befell  this  expedition 
sorely  tested  the  faith  of  the  pious ;  but  they  consoled  themselves 
witli  the  thought  of  the  multitudes  who,  by  laying  down  their  Uvea 
in  it,  secured  an  immediate  entrance  into  paradise. 

The  end  of  the  Roman  republic  was  rapidly  drawing  near.  Ha- 
drian IV.  (1154-1150),  once  the  simple  English  monk,  Nicholas 
Breakspeare,  but  now  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  of  pontififsi 
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iMd  the  rebellious  city  of  Rome  under  the  interdict.  The  Ro- 
mans prized  their  reHgiooa  ceremonies  more  than  tlieir  Uberties. 
Arnold  was  banished.  The  pope  had  scarcely  become  master  of 
bis  capital  when  he  was  obliged  to  confront  once  more  the  old 
question  of  the  empire  and  the  papacy.  Frederick  L,  whom  the 
Itxilians  called  Barbarossa,  or  the  Red-beard,  had  ascended 
the  German  throne,  and  was  marching  to  Italy  to  quell 
the  mutinous  Lombards,  and  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown.  The  jealousy  with  which  Milan  and  other  cities  of  the 
North  watched  any  encxoachmenta  upon  their  highly  valued  and 
much-abused  liberties  was  to  prove  for  the  papacy  a  means  of  de- 
fence against  the  might  of  the  Hohenstaufeus.  But  at  this  time 
they  prudently  avoided  a  conflict  with  Frederick,  who  was  in  tb© 
vigor  of  early  manhood,  and  had  not  only  astonished  the  world  by 
Ids  valiant  deeds,  but  was  supported  by  tbe  devotion  of  united 
Germany.  He  felt  himself  to  he  the  successor  of  Augustus  and 
Charlemagne.  All  his  great  abilities  were  exerted  in  building  up 
his  supremacy  throughout  the  empire. 

The  notions  of  Arnold  and  of  his  disciples  were  as  distasteful 
to  him  as  to  the  pope,  but  in  sacrificing  this  apostle  of  republican* 
ism,  and  in  scorning  the  overtures  of  the  Romans,  he  relieved  the 
papacy  for  a  time  of  some  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies.  Hadiian 
c  tio  of  ^^^  crowned  Frederick.  The  peace  between  these  rival 
iS^w-  potentates  could  only  be  of  short  duration.  When  tbe 
pope  sanctioned  by  the  grant  of  investiture  the  conquests 
of  William  of  Sicily,  the  emperor  took  revenge  for  this 
alleged  invasion  of  his  rights  by  cutting  off  all  coiomuuication  l>e- 
tween  Germany  and  the  needy  treasury  of  St.  Peter.  This  act  of 
Frederick  called  forth  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  Hadrian,  which, 
to  the  nobles  assembled  at  Besan<;on  in  1157,  seemed  to  claim 
feudal  superiority.  Their  rage  knew  no  bounds  when  a  legate^ 
Roland,  afterwards  Alexander  HI,  exclaimed  :  *"  From  whom,  then, 
does  he  hold  the  enipu'c,  if  not  from  the  lord  pope  ?  "  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  emperor  saved  the  daring  prelate  from  being 
skin  on  the  spot  The  German  bishops  supported  Frederick  in 
his  attitude  towards  the  Roman  see.  In  his  name  they  asserted 
that  he  owed  the  imperial  crown  to  divine  favor  alone.  Hadrian 
was  obliged  to  explain  away  the  offensive  words.  The  emperor's 
triumph  over  the  Lombard  cities,  his  famous  pai'liament  in  tbe 
Roncalian  fields,  where  the  masters  of  the  Roman  law, 
the  study  of  which  had  been  revived  in  tbe  North  of  It- 
aly, claimed  for  him  all  the  powers  which  had  belonged  to  the  C£&- 
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Siirs  of  old  Ht>ine»  and  his  resumption  of  landg  which  had  fidlen 
under  tbe  coutrol  of  the  Churchy  again  provoked  the  opposition  of 
the  pope*  A  bitter  controversy  ensued.  The  pontiff  made  a  secret 
treaty  witb  Miliin  nnd  her  allies  ;  the  emperor  received  and  listened 
to  overtures  from  the  Roman  republic,  Tha  death  of  Hadrian 
saved  Frederick  from  excommunication  and  opened  the  way  for  a 
papal  Bchiam.  Victor  IV.  was  elected  by  those  who  dreaded  the 
wrath  or  coveted  the  favor  of  the  emperor ;  Alexander 
iiL*  naL  ni.  was  chosen  by  the  party  which  beheved  in  the  Sicil- 
ian alliance  and  who  were  for  Tindicating  the  highest 
pretensions  of  the  papacy.  Political  influences  and  not  priestly 
anathemas  were  to  decide  who  w^as  the  lawful  successor  of  Si  Pe- 
ter. Alexander  was  soon  acknowledged  in  all  the  larger  countries 
of  the  West,  except  the  empire,  and  in  those  Lombard  cities  which 
were  stragghng  against  Frederick's  authority.  But  the  year  1162 
saw  the  destruction  of  Milan  and  the  apparent  triumph  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  pope  in  Italy.  But  this  advantage  was  not  lasting. 
Two  years  later  Victor  died,  and  Paschal,  the  new  antipope,  failed 
to  win  even  the  little  homage  his  predecessor  had  enjoyed. 

The  attention  of  the  world  became  absorbed  by  another  strug- 
gle in  which  the  same  issue  w^aa  involved,  and  whose  result  raised 
Alexander  still  higher  in  the  estimation  of  Europe.  In  1162,  on© 
of  his  stanchest  supporters,  Henry  II.,  of  Ibgland,  had 
And  ThomM  cauBcd  the  chancellor^  Thomas  a  Beckett  to  be  appointed 
*^  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  archbishop,  formerly  the 
most  timsted  adviser  of  the  king,  as  an  ecclesiastic  withstood  every 
measure  of  reform  that  touched  the  interests  of  the  Church,  The 
estates  of  the  realm  adopted  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don, which  aimed  to  restore  to  the  monai*ch  the  authority 
in  ecclesiastical  mattei-s  which  Henry  L  had  possessed,  and  espe- 
cially to  bring  criminal  clergy  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
courts.  Becket  was  persuaded  by  his  brother  prelates  to  accept 
these  reforms,  but  he  soon  after  repented  and  sought  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  pope.  Thus  the  quarrel  began.  Becket  fled  to  France- 
Alexander  had  a  difficult  position  to  hold*  He  could  not  afford  to 
sacriflce  the  friendship  of  the  king  whose  money  kept  ahve  the 
contest  with  the  emperor  in  Italy,  nor  did  he  dare  to  give  away  the 
cause  of  the  archbishop.  The  news  of  Henry's  negotiations  with 
Frederick  filled  his  mind  with  foreboding,  which  only  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Romans  at  his  return  to  the  capital,  and  a  close  alHance 
with  the  anti-imperialist  cities  in  Lombardy  could  allay.  But  the 
lime  had  not  yet  come  for  supporting  the  exiled  prelate,     Freder* 
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ick  began  to  collect  a  mighty  array  for  the  invasioD  of  Italy.  Alex* 
ander  hastily  disavowed  all  Becket's  acta  The  emperor 
came,  eu  joyed  a  bnef  triumph,  and  the  a  saw  his  noblea 
and  bishops  smitten  by  a  deadly  pestilence,  hia  army  melt  away 
like  Sennacherib's  host,  and  his  enemies  united  in  the  great  Lorn* 
bard  league.  The  poi>e  s  cause  was  strengthened  by  this  rehelliou 
of  the  cities.  Now  he  did  not  so  much  need  the  help  of  England, 
and  he  began  boldly  to  support  Becket  The  king  aud  his  prelate 
were  apparently  reconciled.  But  the  restored  arclibishop  did  not 
forsake  his  former  nolent  coursea.  The  king,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  cried 
out :  **  Hiive  I  no  one  who  will  relieve  me  from  the  insults  of  this 
turbulent  priest?"  Before  he  could  recall  these  fatal  words  four 
T>«cecnb«r99,  knights  hastened  to  Canterbury,  broke  into  the  cathedral, 
11^'  and  murdered  Becket  aa  he  stood  near  the  steps  leading 

to  the  high  altar.  The  king,  troubled  by  the  sacrilegious  crime  of 
hia  nobles,  sought  absolution  from  the  pope,  even  at  the  price  of 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

Hardly  had  this  conflict  ended  when  Frederick  advanced  into 
Italy  to  break  the  power  of  the  Lombards,  But  in  1176,  after  a  two- 
years'  struggle,  he  was  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Legnano. 
He  bore  hia  misfortunes  with  dignity,  recognized  Alex- 
ander as  pope,  and  concluded  a  truce  ivith  the  Lombards, 
Tlie  scene  at  Venice,  when  Frederick  fell  at  the  feet  of  Alexander 
and  was  raised  up  by  him  to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace,  was  hardly 
less  striking  than  the  meeting  of  Heniy  IV.  and  Hildebrand  one 
hundred  years  bcfom  at  Canosaa.  Its  real  significance  as  betoken^ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  papacy  was  far  greater. 

A  double  papal  election  had  been  one  of  the  most  remai^k- 
able  features  of  the  conflict  now  brought  to  a  peaceful  coBcluaion, 
Another  schiam  might  prove  disastrous  to  the  papacy.  To  avoid 
such  a  calamity,  a  decree  was  passed  which  provided  that  the  votes 
of  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals  should  be  sufficient  to  elect  a  can- 
didate for  the  papal  office. 

A  few  yeara  passed  away  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  empire  and  the 
papacj'  were  on  the  verge  of  another  struggle,  Frederick's  power 
ij^th  of  had  become  supreme.  The  Lombiird  cities  were  luke- 
Fndericfc  warm  in  the  support  of  the  pope.  But  suddenly  news 
came  that  Jeru^ialem,  in  1187,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Suladin. 
Frederick  hastened  to  the  East^  with  Philip  of  France  and  Richard 
of  Enghmd.  The  great  adversary  of  papal  ubsoliitism 
was  accidently  drowned  in  a  small  river  in  Pisidht  The 
cmsade  proved  a  failure.     The  succeeding  years  were  a  time  of 
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hnmiEfttion  for  the  papacj.  The  Emperor  Henry  VL  had  much  oi 
his  father's  vigor  and  httle  of  his  magnaDimity.  He  sought  to 
make  the  empire  all-powerful,  and  against  him  the  anathemas  of 
the  aged  pontiff  were  of  no  avail.  Biit  his  death  left  the  empire 
divided  between  the  claims  of  rival  aspirants  and  of  his  infant 
son,  and  the  papal  throne  about  to  be  occupied  by,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  in  the  long  line  of  the  popes.  Innocent  HL 

Innocent  was  in  the  fuH  vigor  of  manhood*  His  mind  was  filled 
with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  papal  prerogative.  He  believed  that 
inuooeotm.,  Christ  had  given  to  the  siiccessors  of  Peter  authority 
11)16-1310.  jjq|.  ^^^j  Q^gj.  ^YxB  Church,  but  over  the  world.  The 
crowns  of  kings  and  the  destinies  of  nations  were  lodged  by  a  di- 
vine decree  in  their  hands.  They  were  set  to  pluck  up  and  to  de- 
stroy, to  build  and  to  plant.  Before  their  tribunals  princes  and 
states  were  commanded  to  bring  their  controversies  for  judgment 
He  who  refused  to  hearken  was  to  be  cut  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful.  The  theories  w^hich  the  masters  of  Boman  law 
opposed  to  these  pretensions  had  little  currency  except  where  they 
were  reinforced  bj  the  arms  of  a  Barbarossa*  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Gregory  VH,  men  had  been  familiar  with  these  unbounded  claims  of 
Borne,  and  had  gradually  come  to  beheve  them.  They  bad  listened 
to  the  tale  of  Frederick's  submission  at  Venice,  and  of  Henry's  hu- 
mihation  at  Canossa.  The  transient  victories  which  the  emperors 
had  gained  over  the  popes  had  seemed  to  most  of  the  world  like  vio- 
lence done  to  God's  righteous  servants.  One  antipope  after  another 
had  fallen  before  the  spiritual  majesty  of  the  true  successors  of  St 
Peter,  The  crusades  had  thrown  into  their  hands  vast  and  indefi- 
nite prerogatives,  which  they  used  to  beat  down  their  enemies, 
who  were  likewise  considered  to  he  God  a  enemies,  whether  tiiey 
were  infidel  Turks  or  baptised  emperors.  And  now,  at  the  accea* 
eion  of  Innocent,  the  affairs  of  states  were  in  such  confusion  that 
he  was  able  to  carry  out  more  completely  than  any  one  who  went 
before  or  came  after  him  the  cherished  theory  of  a  papal  theocracy, 

Henry  VI-,  by  his  marriage  with  Cotistantia,  daughter  of  Roger, 
King  of  Sicily,  had  been  able  to  secure  the  union  of  Sicily  and  the 
Innocent  iiL  states  ill  the  South  of  Italy  to  the  empire.  It  was  Inno- 
JSwctuT  ^^"  cent*s  first  concem  to  break  up  this  union,  in  order  that 
i^'j-  the  papal  domains  might  not  be  surrounded  by  the  ter- 

ritories of  the  emperor.  The  times  were  propitious.  In  the  em* 
pire,  Henry's  brother,  Philip,  and  Otho,  the  Saxon  duke,  were  con- 
tending with  one  another  for  the  crown.  The  claims  of  the  young 
child,  Frederick,  were  passed  over.     Constant ia's  anxiety  to  ob* 
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tain  for  him  the  Sicilian  kingclom  enabled  tlio  pope,  in  1198,  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  rank  of  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see  under  the  rule  of  an 
independent  monarch.  Emboldened  by  the  freedom  of  Italj  fi-om 
imperial  restraint,  he  drove  out  the  Tuscan  nobles  from  the  tenito- 
ries  of  the  Church,  and  estabEshed  his  authority  in  the  city  of  Borne 
itself.  He  formed  the  Tuscan  league,  which  became  much  more 
devoted  to  the  intercBta  of  tho  papacy  than  the  Lombard  league  had 
been.  The  conflict  which  was  going  on  in  Germany  fur- 
nished an  inviting  occasion  for  papal  interference.  De- 
spite  the  protests  of  PhiHp*s  party,  Innocent  employed, 
in  1201,  all  his  spiritual  authority  and  worldly  power  in  assisting 
the  cause  of  Otho,  who  was  a  Guelf  and  who  had  promised  to  satisfy 
^^  the  claims  of  the  papacy.     But  no  sooner  was  Otho 

crowned  than  he  began  to  assert  his  imperial  preroga^ 
tivea  The  pope  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  the  empire  again  into 
civil  war.  Young  Frederick*a  claims  were  now  revived.  The  Lom- 
bard cities  changed  sides.  The  Guelfs  fought  for  the  emperor  be- 
cause he  was  a  Guelf ;  the  Gliibellines  fought  against  him  for  the 
same  reason,  even  though  it  brought  them  into  the  company  of 
the  pope  and  his  Tuscan  allies,  Frederick  was  victorious,  and  at 
the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  in  the  year  1212,  he  was  chosen  emperor. 

Innocent  s  interference  was  not  conEned  to  the  empire.  He 
obliged  Philip  Augustus  of  France  to  put  away  his  beloved  Agnes 
of  M#rau,  and  to  acknowledge  as  his  wife  the  hated  In- 
geburga,  from  whom  the  Fi'ench  prelates  had  granted 
him  a  divorce.  Of  course  weaker  monarchs  could  not 
look  for  milder  treatment.  In  1208,  John  of  England,  who  refused 
to  recognize  as  Ai'chbisliop  of  Canterbury  Cardinal  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Innocent,  was  deposed,  and  his 
kingdom  handed  over  to  France.  Alarmed  at  the  strength  of  his 
enemies  he  submitted  abjectly,  and  received  back  his 
kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Koman  sec.  But  when  the  pope 
burled  his  anathemas  at  the  barons  of  England  because  the}'  would 
not  give  up  the  Great  Charter  which  they  had  wrested  from  their 
bumiliated  monarch,  his  words  aroused  indignation,  and  his  inter- 
dict was  treated  by  them  with  contempt 

Another  prosperous  people  did  not  hesitate  to  subordinate  their 
reverence  for  the  pope  to  the  interest  of  their  state.  The  Vene*i»n8, 
i0iioe«iit  in.  ill  1202,  skilfully  turned  aside  the  crusading  army,  which 
■Dd  YoiioB.  -^  ^^^  ^g^j^  ^^  f^eat  aim  of  Innocent  s  reign  to  collect, 
to  the  conquest  of  Zara,  a  town  which  had  been  taken  from  them 
by  the  King  of  Hungary.  The  soldiers  of  the  cross,  despite  the 
13 
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threats  of  tlie  inciignant  pope,  not  only  advanced  to  the  capture  of 
a  CbristiaB  city,  but  in  the  cause  of  the  deposed  emperor  of  the 
East  sailed  to  CoiistantiDOplc,  and  restored  Isaac  Angelua  to  his 
lost  throne.  BisctniteBted  with  his  treatment  of  them, 
they  stormed  the  city,  and  set  up  an  emperor  of  their 
own.  Innocent  condemned  the  diversion  of  the  enisade  from  its 
holy  object,  but  cooaolcil  himself  by  subjecting  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  to  Rome,  and  thus  taking  what  he  regarded  as  the 
The  Amigm  first  step  towards  healiDg  the  schism.  In  another  crusade 
*'  Innocent  was  more  Buccessful,  but  his  success  has  left 
upon  him  and  upon  those  whom  he  employed,  an  indelible  stain. 
Certain  sects  arose  in  the  South  of  France,  which,  with  a  zeal  for 
purity  of  life  and  an  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  priesthood,  as 
well  aa  to  eccleBiastical  abyses  in  general,  combined  peculiar  doc- 
trinal beliefs  which  were  somewhat  akin  to  the  dualistic  ideas 
prevalent  in  the  East*  They  were  called  Catharista,  and,  because 
they  were  numerous  in  and  near  the  city  of  Albi,  were  named  Albi- 
genaes.  Their  tenets  threatened  the  very  foundations  of  the  hie- 
rarchical system.  Persecution  was  found  of  no  avail.  All  Langue- 
doc  was  filled  with  heresy.  The  violence  of  the  papal  legate,  Peter 
of  Caatelnau,  was  avenged  by  his  murder.  Innocent  at 
once  proclaimed  a  crusade,  offering  the  sunny  lands  of 
the  South,  and  heaven  hereafter,  to  all  who  would  engage  in  the  holy 
wai*.  The  crusaders,  led  by  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  Simon  de 
Moiitfort,  fulfilled  their  commission  with  inhuman  cruelty.  Their 
thirst  for  blood  and  their  unbounded  rapacity  continued  to  rage 
in  Bpite  of  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  pope  to  check  them.  Her^ 
ewy,  however^  was  not  uprooted  by  all  this  brutality.  Inquiaito- 
The  inqwidi'  i'i°^  powers,  had  been  given  to  the  papal  legates.  Bish^ 
^''"'  ops   were   especially   charged   by  the   Fourth   Lateran 

Council,  in  1215,  through  themselves,  or  by  agents  api>ointed  by 
tliem  for  the  purpose,  to  ferret  out  and  punish  heretics.  In  1229 
the  Council  of  Toulouse  organized  more  strictly  this  episcopal  in- 
quisition* In  1232  an€l  1233  the  work  was  entrusted  to  monks  of 
the  Dominican  order.  They  were  to  stand  in  a  direct  relation  to 
the  pope,  since  bishops  and  local  synods  could  not  be  trusted  to 
eiiereise  the  desired  rigor.  Thus  arose  the  Inquisition,  which  exer- 
cised its  powers  with  somewhat  vaning  rules  in  diiferent  countries^ 
but  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  engines  of  intolerance  and  tyraanj 
which  human  ingenuity  has  ever  devised. 
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A  few  days  before  Iuiiocent*8  death,  which  CKSCurred  on  July  16, 
1216,  Fredenck  H  promised  that,  wben  be  should  receive  the  im- 
perial crown,  he  would  give  to  his  son,  Henry,  Naples 
and  Sicily,  wbicli  were  fiefs  of  the  Boman  see,  and  which 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  pope  to  keep  from  being  again 
united  to  the  empire*  Innocent  9  successor,  Honorius  HL  was  at 
heart  a  crusader  and  not  a  statesman.  He  exacted  from 
Frederick,  as  the  price  of  the  crown,  the  promise  that 
he  would  lead  the  Christian  armies  to  the  recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  he  made  only  a  feeble  attempt  to  keep  the  emperor 
from  eatablisbiiig  his  authority  in  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  It  was 
not  lon^  before  the  papal  Lrnds  were  encompassed  by  the  im- 
perial territories,  as  they  had  been  under  Henry  YL  Each  suc- 
ceeding year  added  to  the  power  of  the  emperor.  Germany  was 
united.  The  prince  who  was  to  have  reigned  over  the  Two  Sicilies 
was,  in  1222,  elected  king  of  the  Bomans,  and  thus  made  heir  of 
the  empire.  The  disorders  which  had  arisen  in  the  Sicilian  king- 
dom under  Innocent's  protectorate  were  repressed.  In  Lombardy 
alone  imperial  authority  was  resisted.  There,  in  1226,  anew  league 
was  formed  whose  cause  was  openly  espoused  by  the  pope.  Fred- 
erick pleaded  the  necessities  of  his  vast  realm  as  an  excuse  for  put- 
ting off  the  crusade  from  year  to  year,  and  3'et  be  bound  turn  self 
under  more  and  more  solemn  engagements  to  undertake  the  expe- 

^  . ditiou,     Dtirinc:  the  reiini  of  Honorius  the  constitution 

of  the  two  great  mendicant  orders,  the  Dominicaufl  and 

Fi-anciscans,   was  completed.     These   preacbiog   friars 

faithfuUy  supported  the  papacy  against  priests  and  princes  alike, 

and  did  for  it  the  work  of  a  standing  army  in  the  ensuing  struggle 

with  the  last  of  the  Hobenstaufens. 

The  death  of  Honorius  put  an  end  to  the  peaceful  relations  ol 
the  papacy  and  the  empire.  Frederick  could  not  hope  for  mild 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  next  pontifil  Gregorj^  IX- 
(1227-1241)  possessed  an  inflexible  wiU,  and  an  energy 
*^  appiireDtly  undiminished  even  at  his  advanced  aga     He 

lidded   to  a  pi-ofuiind  knowledge  of  the  canon  law  a  practical  ex- 
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perience  in  the  afikirs  of  the  papacj,  acquired  in  the  eervice  f 
Innocent  and  Honoriujs*  The  time  appointed  for  the  emperoi^ 
departure  arrived.  There  were  new  delays,  and  then  eiclmess  ] 
the  camp.  Finally  the  fleet  set  sail,  but  soon  the  emperor  returned 
pleading  that  he  was  ill,  and  promisiug  to  go  as  boou  as  he  shoul 
regain  his  health.  But  Gregory  would  listen  to  no  excuses.  Amj 
circumatancea  which  added  peculiar  terror  to  the  occasion,  he  p« 
nounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  **A11  the  bells  joine 
their  dissonant  peals ;  the  clergy,  each  with  hiB  torch,  stood  aroim 
the  altan  Gregory  implored  the  eternal  malediction  of  God  againi 
the  emperor.  The  clergy  dashed  down  their  torches ;  there  wa 
utter  darkness."  The  sentence  of  the  pope  was  proclaimed  b 
©very  zealous  churchman  and  wandering  friar  in  the  lands  of  th 
West  The  emperor  might  hold  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  th 
ruinous  ambition  and  venality  of  the  Roman  court ;  but  the  word 
of  one  who  was  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  believers,  one  f 
whose  approach  the  ixdnistrationB  of  religion  must  cease,  coul 
have  but  little  weight  against  the  curse  launched  at  hiin  by  th 
vicar  of  Christ,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hoi 
Ghost  Yet  the  papal  decrees  did  not  seriously  weaken  Frederick 
Fifth  cniiMuie,  imperial  authority,  nor  did  they  move  him  to  altc 
jsit^iissft.  Yiis  plans.  He  made  preparations  to  start  on  the  loii| 
deferred  crusada 

Gregory  was  horror-stricken  at  tlie  thought  of  an  excommun 
cated  prince  assuming  to  lead  the  Christian  armies.  Far  bettc 
would  it  be  to  leave  the  sepulclire  of  the  Lord  in  the  hands  of  th 
infidel.  He  interdicted  the  payment  of  the  taxes  which  had  bee 
levied  for  the  expenses  of  the  crusade,  he  forbade  the  emperc 
to  go,  and  when  his  commands  and  his  threats  were  alike  disr< 
garded,  he  sent  two  Franciscan  friars  in  a  fast  ship  to  outsail  th 
imperial  fleet,  and  to  proclaim  that  Frederick  was  under  the  ban  c 
the  Church,  and  therefore  incapable  of  conducting  the  holy  ente: 
prise.  But  news  came  that  in  spite  of  the  papal  anathemas,  tb 
jealousy  of  the  Knights  Templai*s  and  Hospitallers,  and  the  hatre 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the  emperor  had  concluded,  in  122? 
an  advantageous  peace  mth  the  Saracens,  and  in  the  church  c 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  placed  the  royal  crown  upon  his  heat 
Gregory  now  preached  a  crusade  against  Frederick.  The  Germa 
princes  were  urged  to  revolt  Legates  were  sent  thi-oughout  tb 
West  to  collect  money.  They  began  those  exactions  under  whia 
England  groaned  during  the  larger  part  of  this  century.  Th 
papal  troops  attacked  the  emperor's  temtories  in  Southern  Itolj 
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Bilk  since  the  successful  termination  of  Frederick's  expedition  to 
Palestine,  public  opinion  liad  graduallj  come  over  to  hia  side.  The 
extortions  of  the  Roman  emissaries  and  the  interference  of  the 
mendicant  friars  made  the  clergy  lukewarm  in  the  contest.  The 
emperor  on  his  return  qnickly  put  to  flight  the  troops  which  had 
invaded  hia  territories.  Gregory  conld  no  longer  refuse  to  nego- 
A«gi9s,  tiate*  The  treaty  of  San  Germano  saved  the  dignity  of 
'^'  the  papacy  and  coat  Frederick  only  a  few  unimportant 

concessions.  Dui'ing  the  years  of  peace  which  followed,  the  pope 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  perfecting  the  system  of  canon  law, 
asserting  for  it  an  eternal  validity  ;  while  the  emperor  was  estab- 
lishing in  Sicily  a  brilliant  kingdom  in  which  the  monarch  was 
held  up  as  the  fountain  of  justice.  Irreconcilable  as  the  aims  of 
these  opponents  were,  their  measures  led  to  no  oi>en  rupture. 
The  pope  did  not  hesitate  to  set  the  condemnation  of  the  Church 
upon  the  unholy  ambition  of  Frederick  s  rebellious  son ;  and  yet  he 
could  not  look  on  with  nnconcerQ  when  the  emperor  advanced  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  ostensibly  to  suppreBS  the  heresies 
which  infected  the  Guelfic  cities,  but  really  to  punish  them  for 
their  part  in  the  revolt  of  King  Henry,  and  to  fortify  the  imperial 
authority  over  them  more  corapletely.  At  the  battle  of 
Corte  Nuova,  the  Lombards  were  routed  with  great  loss. 
Gregory  was  alarmed  If  the  free  cities  in  the  North  were  con- 
quered, there  would  be  no  force  capable  of  resisting  the  emperor, 
from  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Not  only  the  supremacy  of 
the  papacy,  but  even  its  independence,  appeared  to  be  iu  jeopardy. 
The  aged  pontiff  did  not  shrink  from  the  unequal  strug^'e.  Hia 
masim  was  that  the  little  bark  of  St  Peter  might  be  tossed  on  the 
waves,  but  could  never  be  submerged.  He  again  excom- 
municated and  deposed  the  eraperor.  \Vheu  Frederick 
Click,  MftTOh,  accused  him  of  protecting  the  Lombard  heretics,  and 
of  selling  justice  for  goUl,  he  began  his  answer  with  a 
Tifflon  borrowed  from  the  Apocalypse:  "A  beast  has  aiisen  out  of 
the  86a»  whose  mouth  has  opened  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  God.** 
"This  pestilent  king,"  he  said,  **  has  affirmed  that  the  world  has 
been  deceived  by  three  impostors— Christ  Jesus,  Moses,  and  Moham- 
med.'* Frederick  could  also  quote  Scripture.  He  declared  the 
pope  to  be  that  great  dragon  who  had  seduced  the  whole  world. 
He  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  infidelity,  calling  upon  God 
to  judge  between  him  and  his  enemy  who  had  so  basely  defamed 
him. 

Frederick  possessed  an  acute  understanding,  which  was  quick- 
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ened  in  its  activity  by  an  indiguant  sease  of  the  wrongs  wbicla 
were  done  him  in  tlie  name  of  religion.  Hii  mind  was  broadened 
by  familiar  intercoui-se  with  cultivated  Saracens  who  freqneoted 
his  Sicihan  court.  It  is,  however,  improbable  that  he  uttered  the 
remark  about  the  three  impostors.  He  was  not  the  first  nor  the 
last  one  to  whom  this  offensive  saying  was  attributed.  He  may 
have  had  little  faith  in  sacerdotid  religion.  It  is  certain  that  he 
caught  no  glimpses  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  that  deeply  affected 
his  moral  conduct.  It  was  not  his  own  words  or  virtues  which 
saved  him  from  being  overwhelmed  as  an  outcast.  IVLitthew  of 
Paiis  i\Tote:  **Had  io  not  been  for  the  avarice  of  Rome,  which  de- 
stroyed the  devotion  of  the  people  for  the  lord  pope,  the  wholo 
world  would  have  risen  up  against  the  emperor  as  the  enemy  of 
the  Church  and  of  Cliriiat.'*  The  attempts  of  Gregory*  to  raise  up  a 
pretender  to  the  tbrooe  were  met  with  seom.  Eberhard,  Arcli- 
bighop  of  SaJzburg,  cried  out :  "  Unless  we  are  blind,  we  behold 
under  the  title  of  Fontifex  IMaximus,  under  the  cloak  of  a  sliep- 
herd,  a  most  ravenous  woH.*'  The  pope  called  a  council,  but  the 
bishops  and  abbots  who  obeyed  the  summons  were  capt- 
ured by  the  emperor's  fleet  and  kept  in  prison  in  Na- 
ples Already  Frederick's  troops  were  beneath  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Death  interposed  to  save  Gregory  from  further  humiliation.  He 
expired  on  August  21,  1241. 

There  was  a  long  delay  before  the  election  of  bis  successor,  and 
then  came  fruitless  negotiations  between  Innocent  I\^  and  Fred- 
erick. Innocent  fled  to  Lyons.  The  kings  of  England, 
(lif^^iaM)  *  France,  and  Aragon  would  not  receive  so  costly  a  guest 
ftnd  ftrick.  jjj  |j^g  ^ug^j.  ii^Q  pope  exclaimed :  **  After  the  dragon  is 
trodden  under  foot,  quickly  the  little  serpents  will  be  cmsbed." 
He  called  together  a  general  council  at  Lyons  in  1245.  Thad* 
dens  of  Suessa  appeared  before  it  to  defend  the  emperor.  His 
words  could  have  no  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  pontiff  blinded  by  ani- 
mosity and  intoxicated  with  a  sense  of  his  power.  Innocent  did 
not  deign  to  submit  the  question  to  the  votes  of  the  assembled 
prelates.  He  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication  and 
deposition  upon  Frederick.  At  the  news  of  this  act  the  emperor 
gathered  his  energies  for  a  mortal  struggle.  He  did  not,  as  be- 
fore, separate  the  cause  of  the  pope  from  that  of  the  other  clergy. 
He  struck  a  blow  at  the  whole  hierarchical  system.  He  declared 
it  to  be  his  purpose  to  bring  back  the  priesthood  to  the  position 
they  occupied  in  the  early  Church,  that  they  might,  with  proper 
humiUty,  live  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles.     In  the  eyes  of  tht 
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world  FrGtleriek  thus  convicted  liimsell  of  a  most  dangerous  ber* 
esy,  and  he  alienated  many  who  had  hitherto  believed  in  him.  He 
had  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  being  in  advance  of  his  age — ^a 
position  impossible  to  sustain,  even  if  his  personal  character  had 
(jommauded  the  respect  of  religious  men.  Innocent  now  de- 
clared eternal  war  ngainst  him  and  against  his  family.  The  rev- 
enues of  the  churches  of  England  and  France  were  exhausted 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  crusade  and  to  buy  adherents  for 
rival  emperors.  For  a  time  all  went  well  with  Frederick*  His 
arms  were  victorious  over  his  enemies.  But  suddenly  the  shatl- 
owe  of  the  impending  doom  of  his  house  seemed  to  settle  about 

him.  In  1248  he  suffered  a  terrible  reverse  before  the 
5fw3«ScL    rebellious  city  of  Parma.      His   counsellor,  Thaddeua^ 

was  captured  and  slain.  Soon  after,  Enzio,  liia  favorite 
Bon,  WEB  languishing  in  the  dungeons  of  Bologna,  and  his  friend 
and  chancellor,  Peter  de  Vinefi,  was  proved  to  be  a  traitor,  Fred 
erick'fl  mind  seemeil  to  break  under  his  misfortunes.  Another 
year,  and  the  monarch  who  had  been  esteemed  the  "  wonder  of  the 
world  "  was  dead.     His  death  occurred  on  December  13,  1250. 

But  Innocent  was  not  content  with  this  accomplishment  of  his 
hopes  :  he  would  destroy  the  wliole  viper  brood.      He  carried  on 

an  implacable  warfare  with  Conrad,  promising  all  who 
Hohenrtmtj-     would  join  in  the  holy  cause,  with  their  arms  or  their 

money,  remission  of  sins.  After  Conrad's  deaths  Inno- 
cent's successors  strove  to  drive  Manfred,  natural  son  of  Frederick 
IL,  out  of  the  Sicilies.  The  crown  had  been  sold  by  the  pope  to 
Prince  Edmund  of  England  ;  but  now  that  liis  father,  Henry  HI, 
could  pay  no  more  in  the  effort  to  seize  on  the  prize,  it  was  offered 
to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX. ,  the  French  king.  In 
12C6  Charles  conquered  Manfred  and  took  the  kingdom.  Young 
Conrad  in,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  came  from  his  ancestral 
home  in  Germany  to  win  back  his  fathers  Sicilian  realm,  but  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  relentless  foes,  and,  on  October  2S>.  1268, 
dicKi  on  the  scaffold. 

The  triumph  of  the  papacy  seemed  to  be  complete  when  Ru- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg,  in  1273,  was  chosen  emperor.    He  relinquished 
I  oe    all  the  imperial  claims  over  those  territories  in  Central  and 

Northern  Italy  which  the  popes  declared  to  be  subject  to 
the  Roman  see,  and  pledged  himself  not  to  disturb  Charles  of  An- 
jou, the  papal  vassal,  in  the  possession  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  In 
Lombard y  his  authority  was  not  great  enough  to  threaten  Rome, 
and  yet  it  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  schemes  of  Charles  to  unite 
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the  whole  peninsula  nader  liis  rule.  TliG  popea,  by  destroying  the 
Hohenstaofens,  had  reduced  the  dominiona  of  the  Holy  RomaD  em- 
pire until  they  were  hardly  more  extenBive  than  the  German  king- 
dom. They  had  fatally  weakened  on  its  tempoi'al  side  the  mediseval 
theory  of  the  government  of  the  world.  This  result  could  not 
fail  in  time  to  react  tinfaYorably  on  their  own  position,  especially  as 
out  of  some  of  the  fragments  of  the  empire  they  had  conatrncted 
a  principaUty  for  Ihemselvea  They  were  in  danger  of  becoming 
mere  Itahan  priocea,  and  of  losing  their  lofty  rank  m  the  spiritual 
lords  of  the  world.  But  this  was  not  the  whole  danger.  The  suc- 
ceasors  of  Innocent,  in  order  to  drive  Frederick's  heirs  out  ol  the 
Sicilies,  had  got  for  them  selves  an  ally  who  was  soon  to  become  a 
master.  A  few  of  them,  like  Gregory  X.  (1271-1276),  condemned 
Charles  for  the  oppression  by  which  he  was  exhausting  Sicily.  But 
Martin  IV.,  a  Frenchman*  gave  himself  entirely  to  the  furtherance 
Th«  steuiftn  of  the  king  3  wishes.  In  Sicily  the  t^Tanny  became  so 
v«^pera.  intolerable  that  at  the  hour  of  vespers  on  Easter-Monday, 
I2S2,  a  rismg  took  place  and  all  the  French  on  the  island  were  mas- 
nacred.  The  power  of  the  pope  in  SicUy  was  destroyed.  Peter  lH., 
of  AragOD^  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  became  King 
of  Sicily,  and  Charles  of  Anjou  was  restricted  to  Naples. 

In  the  struggles  which  ensued,  papal  authority  waa  steadily  re- 
sisted. Anathemas  appeared  to  have  lost  much  of  their  former 
terror^  and  to  fall  with  little  effect  The  kings  of  the  West  began 
to  declare  war  and  make  peace,  regardless  of  the  prayers  and  threai'i 
of  the  Boman  pontiff.  A  partisan  spirit  prevailed  among  the  car- 
dinals. At  one  time  (12 08 -1271)  the  papal  chair  was  vacant  for 
nearly  thi^eo  years.  Gregoiy  X.,  the  newly  elected  pope,  proclaimed 
a  law  by  which  the  cardinals  in  conclave  should  be  starved  into 
unanimity  unless  they  effected  an  election  within  a  reasonable  time. 
But  this  rule  was  more  often  suspended  or  defied  than  complied 
with.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  cardinals,  weary  of  their 
clironic  wrangling,  at  length  chose  the  pious  hermit,  Peter  of  Mur- 
oeiittinev  i^ne,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Celestine  Y,  They 
^°^^b«M^^  were  soon  aware  of  their  mistake.  It  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  Celestine  fell  more  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  King  of  Naples  or  of  the  ambitious  Cardinal  Cajetan. 
The  hermit  pope  was  more  at  home  in  the  solitude  of  the  moiin- 
twne,  which  he  remembered  as  the  place  where  he  had  enjoyed 
'♦tranquillity**  and  "a  stainless  conscience/*  than  in  the  midst  ol 
the  intrigues  which  surrounded  him  in  his  exalted  station.  After 
a  reign  of  two  years  he  was  easily  persuaded  by  Cajetan  to  lay  down 
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his  burdeoBome  office.  But  Dot  even  then  wftB  he  to  fjiul  the  rest 
that  he  coveted.  The  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  card  in  a],  to  whom 
» hia  retirement  had  oflfered  the  opportunity  of  making,'  hioiaelf  pope, 
did  not  cease  to  purBiie  him  unti!  he  died,  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Fumone,  on  May  19,  120a 

While  these  momentous  events  had  been  taking  place  in  the 
West,  the  Latin  empire  at  Constantinople  had  fallen,  and  the  Greek 
Patriarch  had  again  asserted  his  independence  of  the  Bo- 
man  see.  In  Palestine  the  Christians  had  steadily  lost 
ground.  L»onia  IX,  the  nohle  and  pious  king  of  France, 
made  a  vain  elTort  to  stem  the  tide,  but  his  first  expedi- 
tion ended  in  his  being  captured  and  obliged  to  pay  a 
heavy  ransom.  In  1270,  he  made  an  attack  on  Tunis, 
There  he  and  a  hirge  part  of  his  army  were  destroyed  by  a  pesti- 
lence. The  year  1291  saw  Acre,  the  last  town  held  by  the  Chris- 
tians, taken  by  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes.  The  crusades  were  at 
an  end.  The  fervor  of  Europe  had  cooled.  The  charm  of  novelty 
in^ch  had  once  belonged  to  the  expeditious  to  the  East  was  gone. 
The  popes  had  abused  their  right  of  proclaiming  crusades  to  extort 
money  or  to  raise  troops  to  fight  the  emperors.  The  minds  of  men 
bad  become  absorbed  in  afTaij^  nearer  home,  and  they  were  no 
longer  willing  to  waste  their  energies  in  useleBS  warfare  with  a  dis- 
tant foe. 
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The  stiruggle  which  the  popes  maintained  with  several  monarcliB 
to  free  the  Church  from  secular  control  was  not  limited  to  the  sub- 
^^^    ject  of  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  vassal  to  his  temporal 
libeekrB^to    lonL    It  extended  itself  to  matters  of  taxation  and  judi- 
cial  proceedings.     According  to  a  decree  of  Alexander 
nL,  in  1179,  not  only  must  the  object  of  an  impost  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  clergy,  but  their  consent  must  be  obtained  before  it 
could  be  levied  upon  them.     Innocent  in.  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  even  this  condition  ;  he  would  have  the  Roman 
pontiff  consulted^  since  it  was  his  business  to  provide  for  the  com* 
mon  necessitiea 

Exemption  from  accomitiibleness  in  the  secular  courts  in  both 
dvil  and  criminal  cases  was  claimed  in  1096  by  Urban  II.  But  rul- 
ers were  not  ready  to  allow  a  vast  body  of  men,  some  of  the  mem" 
bers  of  which  were  often  accused  of  the  worst  crimes,  to  pass  com- 
pletely under  an  independent  jurisdiction,  and  to  become  answerable 
only  to  those  who  mi^ht  natui-allv  be  induced  by  sympathy  and 
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interest  to  favor  their  own  order.  It  was  tMs  con  Fiction  that  urgeil 
Henry  II.,  in  1164,  to  those  reforms  which  brought  him  into  con- 
flict with  his  archbiBhop,  Thomas  k  Becket.  A  decree  of  Celestiiie 
nX,  in  1192,  provided  that  the  Church  should  first  depose  the 
criminal  clerk ;  if  he  were  incorrigible^  excommunicate  him  ;  if 
he  were  still  contumaciouB,  anathematize  him,  and  after  that 
the  state  could  do  with  him  as  it  saw  fit  The  clergy,  how- 
ever, often  sought  to  protect  the  deposed  priest  from  the  secu- 
lar power.  To  do  away  with  thia  evil,  Philip  Au^stus  of  Fmuce 
made  a  law  that  a  clergyman  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  hav- 
ing been  deposed  by  the  Church,  should  then  be  subject 
to  capture  by  the  king  a  officers  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  zeal  of  kings  to  diapense 
an  equal  justice  to  all  their  subjects  impressed  the  better-disposed 
prelates  with  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  remove  the  scandala 
which  loose  discipline  had  made  possible.  Severe  penalties  were 
decreed,  and  criminal  clerks  were  sent  to  episcopal  prisons  to  weep 
over  the  sins  they  had  committed,  and  to  be  kept  from  committing 
any  more.  The  Church  influenced  the  Stute  beneficially  by  the 
condemnation  not  only  of  piracy,  but  even  of  tournaments— cus- 
toms which  had  been  fostered  by  feudaKsm  and  poUticxd  disorgani- 
p*p*iii«un»-  ^^^^^  The  power  of  the  bishops  was  circumscribed,  on 
ci^JJ*"*!  the  one  hand,  by  the  cathedral  chapters,  the  clergy  of 
which  were  often  men  of  noble  birth  who  had  aought 
their  position  as  a  means  of  living  in  ease  and  luxury,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  legates,  who  went  everywhere  enforcing  the  papal  cltiims 
of  supremacy.  England  especially  was  groaning  under  the  burden 
of  heavy  taxation,  and  Euglish  benefices  were  usurped  by  Itahan 
favorites  of  Borne.  One  voice  had,  however,  been  raised  against 
the  despotism  of  the  pope.  It  was  that  of  Robert  Grosteste, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  prevented  Innoceut  IV.  from  making  a  boy 
of  twelve  a  canon  in  his  diocese.  But  Henry  ILL  was  subservient 
to  the  demands  of  the  papacy,  and  his  bishops  therefore  could  make 
little  head  against  them.  It  waa  at  this  time,  in  1269,  that  Louis 
DL,  of  France,  is  said  to  have  iBsued  his  famous  edict  called  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  It  protected  the  freedom  of  Church  elections 
and  the  rights  of  patrons  from  the  interference  of  the  pope,  and 
forbade  papal  taxation  without  the  consent  of  tlie  monarch.  The 
authenticity  of  this  document,  which  was  long  esteemed  the  great 
charter  of  Gbtllicau  libertiesj  has  been  discredited,  although  it  is 
gtill  defended  by  some  as  genuine. 

The  great  prelates,  being  vassals  and  poBsesaiiig  certain  temporul 
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privileges  and  a  certain  junsdiclioii,  were  often  bo  immersed  in 
business  carets  as  to  have  little  time  for  the  performance  of  their 
spiritual  functions.  After  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
they  began  to  associate  with  themselves,  as  assistant  or  suffiragan 
bishops,  those  who  had  by  that  event  been  dispossessed  of  their 
sees  in  the  Kast.  Wbeu  these  suffiugaus  died^  others  were  chosen 
in  their  places  by  the  pope,  and  the  succession  of  bishops  inpariibttn 
irtfidelium  was  kept  up. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MONASTICISM  IN  THIS  PERIOD. 
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DunDio  this  period  the  monastic  spirit  revived,  was  active  enough 
to  reform  old  organ izaiions  and  create  new  ones,  and  then  suc- 
cumbed to  the  seductions  of  worldliness  and  luxury 
which  had  corrupted  it  so  many  times  before.  Some 
strove  to  subject  themselves  to  a  sterner  Asceticism.  Others  sought 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  to  redeem  the  captives  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  inEdeL  Anioiig  tliem  were  the  Carthusians,  Car- 
melttes,  Premonstranta»  the  order  of  St^  Anthony,  and  the  Brethren 
of  the  Hospital.  The  older  BeuecHctine  monasteries,  and  especially 
that  at  Clugny,  bad  enjoyed  tlie  favor  of  the  popes  and  had  become 
I  wealthy  and  ambitious.  The  discipline  required  by  the  monastic 
rule  was  relaxed.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  a  small 
party  of  monks,  zealous  for  a  stricter  form  of  the  ascetic  life,  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  monastery  of  Citeanx  (Cistercium). 

For  a  time  the  Cistercians  did  not  prosper^but  in  the  year  1113 
there  appeared  before  the  monastery,  with  thirty  companions,  a 
m,  Bmurd     youug  man  by  whose  influence  the  order  was  to  become 
in?tli'Sl     great  in  numbers  and  power.     It  was  Bernard,  who  was 
.  lardwu.         jj^j^  j^^j^j,  Dijon^  of  a  noble  family  in  which  knightly 
k  bravery  was  tempered   with  justice   and   kindness   to   the   poor, 
'  Among  those  whom  his  fen?eut  enthusiasm  and  wonderful  per- 
sonal influence  had  won  from  secular  life  were  his  four  brothers. 
"The  effect  of  his  preaching  was,  tliat  mothers  hid  their  sons, 
wives  their  husl^ands,  companions  their  friends^  lest  they  should 
be  led  away  aiptive  by  that  persuasive  eloquence."    The  prosperity 
of  Citeaux  was  now  assured  ;  colonies  of  monks  were  sent  out  to 
found  other  monasteries,  and  soon  the  abbot  Stephen  was  at  the 
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head  of  a  great  organization  wbich  had  repreBentatives  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Charter  of  Charity,  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  CiBterciaiis  \vm  called,  provided  tor  the  proper  subordmation 
of  all  abbota  to  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  for  the  etrict  supervisioD  of 
his  acta  by  a  select  number  of  them,  and  for  the  aaeembling  of  all, 
from  time  to  time,  at  Citeaux,  to  deliberate  on  the  affaire  of  the 
order.  In  1116  Bernard  went  out  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  ear- 
liest colon ies^  In  a  wild,  secluded  valley  he  founded  the  monastery 
of  Claii-vaux.  His  discipline  ^vas  rigoroua  The  silence  of  the 
valley  was  broken  only  by  the  chanting  of  the  monks  and  the  sounds 
of  their  labor.  "  To  judge  from  Iheir  outward  appearance,  their 
tools,  their  bad  and  disordered  clothes,"  wrote  Peter  de  Roy  a, 
**  they  appear  a  race  of  fools  without  speech  or  sense."  And  jet 
?o  great  was  the  power  of  Beniard  and  the  attraction  of  the  life  at 
Clairvaux  that,  when  Henry,  son  of  Lottie  VL,  visited  the  monastei'y, 
soon  after  aniving  be  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  monk 
Andrew  of  Paris,  enraged  at  his  folly,  left  Clairvaux  with  curses  on 
his  lips  ;  but  before  davm  the  next  day  lie  liastened  back,  repent- 
ant^ and  anxious  to  follow  his  master's  example, 

Bernard's  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men  was  bo  complete  that 
he  could  perform  w^onders  which  to  hia  eyes  and  those  of  his  fol- 
lowers seemed  miraculous.  He  pniyed  with  the  sick,  and  they  were 
healed.  At  his  burning  words  of  rebuke  an  excommunicated 
count  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  Clairvaux  soon  became  might- 
ier than  Eome  itself.  Bernoi'd  was  tlie  great  leader  of  the  Church 
in  the  West  It  was  he  who  put  down  heresies  and  healed  the 
schism  in  the  papacy.  It  was  he  who  sent  the  warriors  of  France 
and  Germany  on  the  second  crusade.  But  his  greatness  did  not 
ruin  him  ;  his  modesty  and  humility  remained  the  same. 

Thus  far  it  had  been  the  aim  of  monastic  piety  to  withdraw 
from  the  world  and  to  surround  itself  with  such  conditions  as  would 
be  favorable  to  the  highest  development  of  its  peculiar 
form  of  devotion.  The  contrast  which  it  presented  to 
the  violence  and  sensuahty  of  the  age  was  often  indirectly 
beneficial,  but  the  time  had  come  when  a  more  active  benevolence 
waa  needed.  The  wants  of  tlie  people  must  be  met,  not  merely  by 
an  elaborate  ritual,  but  by  coi^eful  instruction  and  earnest  preach- 
ing. Neglected  by  a  worldly-minded  and  ignorant  clergy,  they 
were  ghidly  listening  to  the  Albigensian  preachers  and  to  the  Poor 
wddo  e  1170  ^^^^  ^^  Lyons,  as  the  followei-s  of  Peter  Waldo  were 
called.  The  Waldenses  were  not,  like  the  Albigensians, 
tainted  with  Manicbean  doctrine,  but  w^err  particularly  noted  for 
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their  attachment  to  the  Scriptures,  Both  seda  were  zealous  for 
purity  of  life  and  opposed  to  clerical  usurpation  and  profligacy, 
Dominic  ^to  the  iiiidat  of  the  fermeot  caused  by  the  Albigeuaiaris 
ii7D-]«»,  in  Southern  France,  came  a  Spaniard,  Bishop  of  Oama, 
1206.  and  with  him  one  Dominic,  a  canon  of  Ma  chapter,  who&e 

monkiBh  severity  was  mingled  with  sympathy  for  the  poor.  These 
eamest  men  met  the  papal  legates,  Arnold  of  Citeaux^  Raoul,  and 
Peter  of  Castelnau,  whose  episcopal  pomp  had  failed  to  overawe  the 
rising  heresy.  Dominic  hade  them  not  hope  to  succeed  by  such 
display,  but  to  take  knowledge  of  the  heretical  leaders  and  labor 
unselfishly  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  He  now  conceived 
the  idea  of  uniting  others  with  himself  in  a  society  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy.  They  were  to  take  the  monastic  vows  and  yet  were 
not  to  dwell  in  ascetic  seclusion,  but  were  to  go  everywhere  preach* 
ing  and  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  His  plan  was  coun- 
tenanced by  Innocent  HI,  and  the  order  was  formally 
constituted  by  Honorius.  Four  years  later  Dominic's 
friars  had  already  established  themselves  in  Italy,  Spain,  Provence, 
France,  G^ermany,  and  Polani  They  braved  hardship  and  shared 
the  privations  of  the  poor.  Their  self-denial  won  for  them  popu- 
larity and  influence.  They  upheld  an  uncompromising  orthodoxy, 
and  zealously  promoted  the  papal  power.  Gratlually  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford.  Em- 
inent schoolmen,  Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  were 
membei-s  of  the  order. 

In  1233  Gregory  IX.  committed  to  the  Dominicans  the  task  of  root- 
ing out  heresy  in  France.  Then^  as  we  have  already  learned,  the  j>o  wera 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  bishops  were  transferred  to 
them,  and  thus  tbe  Inquisition  took  form  as  a  distinct  tribunal. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Dominicans  there  grew  up  another  order, 
the  Franciscans,  who  owed  their  existence  to  Francis  of  AssisL 
Tb»  rT»nci«-  '^^  ®^^  ^^  ^  ri*^^  merchant,  he  was  a  light-hearted  youth, 
5g^^*  and  the  head  of  a  club  of  guy  companions.  An  experi- 
iiw-isie.  guce  of  severe  illness  brought  with  it  a  great  transfor- 
mation of  character.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick, 
choosing  those  whose  diseases  were  especially  repulsive.  Directed, 
as  he  supposed,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  be  set  to  work  to  repaii*  a 
decayed  chui'ch  in  Assisi,  Then  he  became  a  preacher,  and  drew 
about  him  a  band  of  devoted  follow  era,  who  were  in  full  sympathy 
with  him.  These  he  sent  out,  two  by  two,  as  helpers  in  his  work  of 
preaching  repentance.  He  wore  a  coarse,  gray  tunic,  and  literally 
followed  tlie  comimmd  to  provide  neither  scrip  for  hia  Journey, 
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neither  two  coats,  neither  uhoes,  nor  yet  staves.  To  reprodaoe  the 
life  of  him  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  was  the  most  ardest 
wisli  of  his  heart  Nothing  bat  the  coarsest  fare,  and  the  meanest 
lodgingBi  with  n  log  fe^r  a  pillow,  would  content  him.  He  wept 
daily,  so  that  hia  eyesight  was  nearly  destroyed.  /,n  all  this  there 
w^as  no  insincerity.  His  disposition  was  most  kind  and  gentle. 
Even  the  lower  animals  w  ere  drawn  to  liim,  and  the  stories  of  the 
attention  ^ven  to  his  discourses  by  the  birds  and  the  fishes,  were 
spun  out  of  the  famiiiar  fact  of  his  remarkable  sympathy  with  the 
brute  creation.  In  1209  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  Innocent  HL 
for  the  founding  of  an  order.  Francis  gave  his  followers  the  name 
"  Fratres  Minores/'  to  denote  the  humility  which  belonged  to  them. 
The  monastic  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  were  to  be 
most  rigidly  enforced,  but  the  friars  w^ere  not  to  shun  the  world ; 
they  were  to  conquer  it.  He  commanded  them  to  preach  the  cross 
of  Christ,  avoiding  ceremonious  pomp,  and  the  display  of  learning. 
He  sent  his  iliseiples  to  different  countries,  and  travelled  himself 
as  far  as  Egypt,  where  he  preached  to  the  Sultan.  As  eai-ly  m 
1219,  not  letss  than  five  tliousand  members  asaembled  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  order.  The  Franciscans  caught  the  mystic  enthu- 
siasm of  their  leader,  in  w^hom  they  saw  the  life  of  Jesus  again 
brought  near  to  men.  Their  devout  eyes  beheld  upon  his  hands 
and  his  feet  the  marks  of  the  nails,  and  in  his  side  the  print  of 
the  spear.  The  sfigmala  of  St  Francis,  it  was  related,  were  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  the  Lord  himself,  in  a  vision.  There  is  no 
room  for  the  suspicion  of  deceit.  The  idea  of  a  strange  physical 
eifeet  of  an  abnorai:d  mental  state  is  more  plausible.  As  time  went 
on,  tlie  members  of  the  order  showed  themselves  more  ready  to 
woraliip  the  founder  than  to  obey  his  precepts.  They  becjune  both 
learned  and  wealthy.  If  the  Dominicans  were  proud  of  such  names 
as  Albert  and  Tbomas,  the  Franciscans  could  boast  of  Bonaventiira, 
Puns  Suotus,  and  William  of  Occam.  Like  the  Dominicans  they 
became  possessed  of  rich  churches  and  monasteries.  The  wealth 
and  popularity  of  both  mendicant  orders  helped  to  excite  against 
them  the  hatred  of  the  secular  clergy.  Connected  with  the  Doniiui* 
cans  and  Franciscans  were  female  orders  under  a  similar  rule.  The 
order  of  Si  Clara,  or  the  Clariases,  was  established  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  St  Francis  himself,  by  a  young  woman  of  Assisi,  who  be- 
longed to  a  distinguished  family,  but  left  her  home  to  lead  a  life  of 
asceticism  and  charitY,  Connected  with  the  mendicant  orders  there 
w^ere  likewise  societies  of  laymen  called  Tertiaries,  who  consecrated 
themselves  to  lives  of  devotion  without  taking  the  monastic  vows. 
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A  controversy  arose  amoDg  the  Franciscana  about  their  right  to 
hold  property.  The  party  which  believed  in  the  rigid  observance 
of  the  rule  of  poverty  finally  separated  from  the  reat  The  aeced- 
ers  were  called  Spirituala.  In  their  zealous  rebukes  of  eccleaias* 
tical  corruption  they  did  not  spare  the  Roman  Church*  Early  in 
the  next  centurj^  they,  especially  the  FratricelH,  the  lay  brethren 
amongst  them,  were  delivered  over  to  the  Inquisition. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  were  formed,  in  the 
Netherlands,  societies  of  praying  women,  calling  themselves  B^- 
^hgniamtknd  gwines,  and  afterward  similar  societies  of  men,  called 
Bcghardi.  Beghards.  Many  of  them,  to  secure  protection,  con- 
nected themselves  with  tlie  Tertiariea  Blany>  following  the  rule  of 
poverty,  became  mendicants  along  the  Rhine,  and,  adopting  hereti- 
cal opinions,  made  the  names  of  BL<giiine  and  Eeghard,  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Netherlands,  synonymous  with  heretic. 

The  Church  gave  its  sanction  to  chivalry,  another  great  insti- 
tution of  the  middle  ages.  Tlie  germs  of  knightly  service  are  to 
be  found  in  the  customs  of  the  Teutons,  aa  described  by 
Tacitus.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  reached  the 
first  stage  of  its  development  and  was  connected  with  the  feudal 
holding  of  land.  Later,  the  younger  sons  of  noblemen  began  to 
attach  themselves  to  rich  and  powerful  lords,  and  sought  from 
them  the  dignity  of  knighthood  aa  a  reward  of  valor.  Chivalry 
became  a  distinct  form  of  mOitary  service.  This  separation  waa 
confirmed  by  the  crusadea  Since  vassals  were  not  required  by 
feudal  law  to  attend  their  suzerains  to  Palestine,  the  nobles  were 
obliged  to  fill  their  retinues  with  knights,  bound  to  them  by  no 
other  tie  than  that  of  "commendation."  In  the  crusades  chivalry 
reached  its  full  development  The  duty  of  waging  war  with  the 
infidel,  and  of  fightiog  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  gave  it  a 
religious  significance.  The  investiture  of  the  knight  was  hardly 
lees  solemn  than  that  of  the  priest.  With  this  rehgious  element 
waa  combined  loyalty,  including  fidelity  to  all  pledges  ;  gallantry, 
inspiring  devotion  to  the  ladies  ;  courage,  that  delighted  in  daring 
exploits ;  and  oourteay,  evinced  even  to  a  foe.  The  ideal  of  chivalry 
was  honor  rather  than  benevolence.  It  had  a  refining  influence  on 
manners^  but  was  attended  with  much  cruelty  and  profligacy.  It 
belonged  to  a  martial  age,  and  tended  to  promote  conflict  and  blood- 
shed.  After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  there  grew  up  in  the  Holy 
T^  tt£Uttv7  Land  two  great  orders  of  ecclesiastical  warriors.  That 
■^■^  of  the  Templars,  so  called  because  they  dwelt  near  the 

site  of  the  Temple,  was  founded  in  1II9«  by  nine  French  knightii 
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A  similar  order,  that  of  the  Hospitallers,  grew  out  of  the  society 
of  the  BrethreD  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John,  who,  since  1099,  had 
cared  for  the  aick  st  Jerusalem.  The  Templars  and  HospitaUert 
bound  themielves  by  monaatic  tows,  but  msuifested  their  holy 
zeal  not  in  the  convent  but  on  the  battle-field.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  a  permanent  crusading  army,  and  were  given  important 
privileges  and  axemptiona.  They  grew  in  numbers,  wealth,  and 
power.  The}'  became  independent  bodiesi  able  to  set  at  defiance 
the  authority  of  princes  and  prelates.  Their  aim  ceased  to  be  the 
maintenance  of  the  cause  of  Christendom  agadnst  the  Saracens,  and 
centred  in  their  own  aggrandisement.  The  fall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  did  not  ruin  them,  for  they  had  vast  possessions  in 
the  West.  The  Hospitatlers  took  up  their  residence  in  Rhodes, 
where  they  opposed  the  further  advance  of  the  Saracens.  The 
Templsre  first  settled  in  Cyprus,  and  afterward  removed  to  France. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   HJBTORY  OP   DOCTEmE. 

Ih  this  period  belong  the  distinct  rise  and  full  development 
of  the  scholastic  theology,  the  characteristic  type  of  theological 
WM^iMtBhfy  *^*^  philosophical  thought  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
"•^^"•"^  term  "  scholastic,"  or  **  schoolman/'  was  the  title  given 
to  teachers  in  the  flchools  founded  by  Charlemagne.  It  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  doctors  who  taught  logic,  and  mingled  philosophy  in 
the  discussion  of  religious  questions.  Taking  the  term  in  this  ac- 
cepted meaning,  we  may  place  the  beginning  of  scholasticism  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  regard  the  medieeval  thinks 
ers  who  preceded  that  date  as  its  forerunners.  If  we  go  back  to 
the  most  remote  source,  it  was  Aristotle  who  may  be  said  to  have 
The  tenth  originated  scholasticism.  The  tenth  century  was  a  period 
«'*^<™th  of  barbarism  in  the  West  of  Europe.  That  century  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  "  dark  '*  age,  however  unjust  it  may 
be  to  apply  this  epithet  to  the  entire  medieval  era.  This  coodi- 
tioD,  we  have  had  occasion  to  explain,  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  po- 
litical chaos  that  ensued  upon  the  breaking  up  of  Charlemagne*s 
empire,  and  to  the  disuse  of  Latin  as  a  spoken  language,  while  the 
modern  languages,  formed  on  the  basis  of  it,  were  not  yet  reduced 
to  writing.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  circumstances  were  more 
favorable.     There  was  renewed  intercourse  with  the  Greek  empire, 
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wbere  the  light  of  learning  had  never  been  extinguished.  There  was 
an  influence,  too,  flowing  from  the  Arabic  schools  in  Spaio,  where 
mathematics,  asti-ononiy,  and  medicine  were  cultivated,  and  where 
Greek  authors,  es^jeciallj  Aristotle,  were  studied  through  the  me- 
dium of  translations.  The  study  of  Roman  law  and  the  restoration 
of  Church  discipline  by  means  of  the  HUdebrandian  movement,  were 
not  without  a  w^holesome  effect  in  promoting  intellectual  activity, 
*^  .  ^  In  1054  Lanfrano,  abbot  of  the  cloister  of  Bee,  in  Nor- 
•DboiMU-        mo  ndy,  and  Berengarius,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  school 

at  TourSj  engaged  in  a  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
in  which  they  made  use  of  the  Aristotelian  logic*  This  debato 
may  stand  as  a  landmark  to  define  the  l»cginDiog  of  Bcholasticism, 
Scholasticism  was  an  application  of  reason  to  theology^  not  to 
correct  or  enlarge  the  accepted  creed,  but  to  systematize  and  vindi- 
^^  cate  it.     **  Faith  seeking  for  knowledge  '*  was  its  motto, 

of  ■ohouati-     The  truth,  it  was  held,  is  veiified  by  the  authority  of  the 

Church,  and  needs  no  other  voucher.  It  may  be  the  ob- 
ject, moreover,  of  an  immediate  spiritual  experience  :  it  shines  in 
it«  own  light.  Philosophy  is  the  **  hantUmaiJ  "  of  religion.  lis 
office,  a  subordinate  one,  is  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
oonvictious  otherwise  deriveih  Although  the  intellect  was  confined 
by  self-imposed  limits  of  this  sort,  and  did  not  question^ — nay, 
bowed  in  unquestioning  reverence  before — the  reigning  Church 
and  its  dicta,  the  schoolmeu  were  intensely  active  iu  reflection  and 
debate,  and  they  added  not  a  little  to  the  stock  of  human  thought 
in  the  province  to  which  they  were  devoted.  Among  them  were 
men  who,  not^s'ith standing  their  lack  of  learning  when  compared 
with  intellectual  leaders  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  acute ness  and  dialectic  skill 

The  spread  of  the  scholastic  theology  was  largely  due  to  the 
universities.  Institutions  of  this  character  had  existed  in  ancient 
-^  ,  _,  times.  At  Athens  and  at  Alexandria,  at  Rome  and  at 
dvDwidUi*   Constantinople,  and  in  other  cities  less  distinguished, 

there  were  flourishing  seats  of  learning,  generally  organ- 
ized and  sustained  by  public  authority.  These  passed  away  with 
the  decay  of  the  ancient  civilization.  The  schools  that  followed, 
Buch  as  they  w*ere,  arose  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church,  and 
were  fostered  by  Christian  princes  like  Charlemagne,  who  knew 
how  to  value  learning.  The  most  famous  of  the  medireval  univer- 
sities, properly  so  called,  the  University  of  Pari??,  grew  np  in  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  teachers  of  the  new  species  of 
theology,  wtio  had  begun  to  instruct  pupils  on  their  own  responsi- 
14 
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bility  in  tli©  neighborhood  of  the  cloister  schools,  tmited  with  one 
another  and  witli  these  schoola — that  is,  with  the  schools  of  the 
**  liberal  arts,"  where  the  seven  Bciences  were  taught.  Gradually 
chairs  for  raedieine  and  for  canon  law  were  eBtabliaheci  All  these 
departments,  being  connected  together  under  fixed  regnlationB, 
formed  the  nniTersity,  in  which  the  students  were  classiSed  by  the 
nations  from  which  they  came.  On  them  degrees,  first  that  of 
bachelor,  and  then  the  degree  of  master  or  that  of  doctor,  were 
conferred.  Thus  there  was  formed  in  the  middle  ages  a  guild  of 
Bcholars.  Oxford  originated  not  long  after.  Other  nniversitieB 
sprung  iip  in  dififerent  parts  of  Europe.  At  Salerno,  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  a  school  of  medicine. 
At  Bologna  the  study  of  Roman  liw  was  prosecuted  with  great  zeaL 
Paris  was  the  most  renowned  seat  of  theology.  The  University  of 
Paris  was  called  **  the  mother  of  universities,"  from  the  number  of 
these  establishments  which  were  formed  on  the  model  fui-nished  by 
it  To  the  universities  young  men  of  inquisitive  minds  flocked 
from  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  story  that  as  many 
as  thirty  thousand  studied  at  one  time  at  Oxford  is  an  iustance  of 
gross  exaggeration  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  leading  uni- 
versities the  doctors  of  the  scholastio  divinity  lectured  to  great 
throngs  of  eager  listeners.  The  ablest  of  the  schoolmen  belonged  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  mendicant  orders,  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  each  of  which  early  secured  a  chair  of  theology  at 
Paris,  The  orders  were  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  members 
of  the  university  not  connected  with  them,  Stormj  conflicts  arose, 
but  in  the  end  the  schoolmen,  and  the  monastic  fraternities  with 
which  they  were  connected^  won  the  day. 

The  empire  in  philosophy  was  divided  between  Plato  and  Aria* 
totle.  The  influence  of  Plato  was  principally  through  Augustine, 
^  ,  ,  and  affected  the  contents  of  theology.  Aristotle  exerted 
AriittiUe.  bis  power  through  his  own  writings,  which  were  held  in 
unbounded  esteem.  One  philosophical  question  was  uppermost  in 
„  ,  ,.  the  scholastic  age.  It  was  the  question  of  Nominalism 
and  Realism,  or  Realism.  Do  the  words  which  denote  genera  and 
species— as,  for  example,  man — designate  realities^  entities ;  or  are 
they  nothing  but  the  names  of  the  individuals  composing  the 
class  ?  The  former  of  the  two  opinions,  which>  however,  assnined 
numerous  distinct  types,  was  called  Realism.  It  had  been  the  doc- 
trine, in  an  extreme  form,  of  Plato  ;  in  a  form  more  moderate,  oi 
Aristotle.  The  latter  of  the  two  opinions  was  called  Nominalism. 
It  had  been  held  by  the  ancient  Stoics,     The  subjsct  had  an  im- 
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portant  bearing  on  tbeological  doctrmes,  such  as  originiil  bld  and 
the  Trinity.  It-  even  had  a  cloae  relation  to  the  foundations  of 
human  knowledge  and  the  reality  of  it^  objects. 

The  instrument  of  acholaatic  discnssion  was  the  syllogism. 
The  ordinary  method  was  to  propound  questions  or  propositions, 
to  bring  forward  an  array,  fir3t»  of  affirmative,  and  then  of  negative 
Th*»choi»»*  arguments,  and,  finally,  to  ret^jlve  the  question  iu  a 
uc  method.  <' conclusion/*  After  this  method  the  moat  famous 
ficholastic  treatises  are  coiistructeA 

The  scholastic  era  falls  naturally  into  three  sections.  Of  these 
the  middle  section  embraces  the  thirteenth  centmry,  the  fiourishiug 
period  of  echo  last  icism»  when  the  most  eminent  of  the 
schoolmen  lectured  ancl  wrote,  when  realism  was  in  the 
ascendant,  when  not  only  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  but  his 
other  writings  were  in  use,  and  helped  to  mould  the  scholastic 
doctrines.  In  the  first  section^  when  only  the  logic  of  the  Greek 
philosopher  was  known,  nominaliBm  prevailed*  In  the  last  stage 
of  the  scholastic  movement^  embracing  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  nominalism  regained  the  hold  which  it  had  lost  in  the 
middle  period.  It  was  the  age  of  the  decline  and  fail  of  scholas* 
ticism, 

I^nfranc,  whose  controversy  with  Berengar  ushers  in  the  scho- 
lastic era,  was  not  a  prolific  writer*  He  was  an  Italijm,  of  noble 
birth,  and  a  jurist  by  profession^  but  in  middle  life 
he  emigrated  to  Normandy,  and  set  up  a  Bchool  at 
Avranches.  A  few  yeai-s  later,  in  1042,  he  became  a  monk  at  Bee,  to 
which  his  fame  as  a  teacher  drew  a  great  number  of  scholars*  He 
became  prior  of  the  cloiater,  and  subsequently  became  abbot  at 
Caen.  He  lent  a  strong  support  to  I>uke  William  in  hia  plans  fcJr 
the  conquest  of  England,  and  was  constrained,  in  1070,  to  become 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Anselm,  a  younger  man, 
and  one  of  his  pupils,  deserves  more  than  any  other  the 
title  of  "father  of  the  schoolmen,"  He,  too,  was  a  Lombard,  bom  in 
or  near  Aosta,  in  1033.  His  mother,  Ermenberga»  was  a  model  of 
piety  and  virtue,  but  the  harshness  of  hia  father  drove  him  when 
a  youth  from  his  home.  He  became  a  monk  at  Bee,  where  hia 
countryman,  Lanfranc,  was  prior,  took  his  place  in  this  office,  and 
in  1093,  with  reluctance,  succeeded  him  likewise  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  In  his  dealings  with  the  imperious  Norman  kings, 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  L,  he  exhibited  that  mixture  of  mildness 
and  meekness  with  immovable  fidelity  to  conscience,  whirli  were 
distinguishing  traits  of  his  character.    The  labors  and  confilctM  that 
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were  forced  on  bim  by  his  station,  and  which  obliged  him  to  be 
absent  for  a  number  of  years  from  England,  did  not  divert  hia 
mind  from  the  profound  and  devout  meditaiions  in  which  he  took 
delight.  In  him  the  two  elements — the  specula tive  and  lo^cal  ten- 
dency on  the  one  hand,  and  the  devout  and  contemplative  on  the 
other^ — are  so  evenly  balanced  and  so  thoroughly  commingled  that 
he  fulfils  the  ideal  of  the  scholastic  theologian.  His  writings  on 
original  sin  and  on  the  Trinity  are  of  remarkable  meiit ;  but  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  works  are  the  two  short  treatises  unfolding 
his  demonstration  of  the  being  of  God,  the  **  Monologiimi  "and  the 
**ProBlogium,'*  and  the  little  work  on  the  atonement  entitled 
•*  Cur  Deus  Homo,'*  **  why  did  God  become  man  ?  "  EosccUiu,  a 
canon  at  Compi^gne,  applied  nominalism  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Trinity  in  such  a  way  that  tritheism  was  held 
to  be  the  unavoidable  inference.  Confuted  by  Anselm,  he  re- 
tracted his  statements  at  the  Synod  of  Soissona^  in  1092.  From 
that  time,  for  a  long  period,  the  stigma  of  heresy  was  fastened  on 
the  nominalistic  opinion.  Through  the  thirteenth  century,  realism, 
oommonly  in  the  Aristotelian  form — the  doctrine,  namely,  that  cor- 
responding to  the  name  of  a  species  there  exists  a  reahty  which 
inheres  in  each  individual— continued  to  be  dominant 

The  most  brilliant  of  the  theological  teachers  of  the  twelfth 

century  was  Peter  Abelard.     Hia  career  was  not  without  features 

of  romantic  interest.     He  was  bom  in  1079,     He  was 

Abdudk 

first  a  pupil  of  Boscellio,  and  then  of  William  of  Cham* 
peaux,  who  presided  over  the  cathedral  school  at  Paris.  "William 
was  an  extreme  reaEst  Abelard  disputed  his  master's  opinion, 
and  eclipsed  him  in  debate.  He  himself  rapidly  acquired  &ime  as 
a  teacher,  especially  after  his  establishment  at  Paris,  about  the 
year  1115.  His  lectures  were  heard  with  unbounded  enthusiasm 
by  thousands  of  young  men.  His  career  was  inteiTupted  by  his 
relations  to  Heloise^  a  young  girl  for  whom  he  had  a  passionate  at- 
tachment, which  she  repaid  with  the  most  devoted  affection.  The 
result  was  an  unlawful  connection,  followed,  at  his  urgent  request, 
by  a  secret  marriage  ;  for  she  w^aa  unwilling  to  place  any  bar  in  the 
way  of  his  ecclesiastical  advancement.  Her  uncle  and  some  othen 
made  an  attack  upon  him  by  night,  and  eflTected  a  brutal  mutilation 
of  his  person.  Ha  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Paris.  There  he  offended  the  less  intelligent  monks  by  denj-ingp 
with  characteristic  boldness,  that  the  St.  Dionysius  whom  they  re^ 
vered  as  their  patron  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the  Athenian 
convert  of  Paul.     He  now  betook  himself  to  a  desert  place  neai 
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Nogent,  where  b©  built  himself  a  cabin  ;  but  a  host  of  pupils 
flocked  after  him,  who  found  shelter  in  tents  and  hutg  erected  bj 
themselTes.      They  built  for  him  an  oratoryi  a  atone  structure, 

,  called  the  Paraclete*  Threatened  with  new  troubles  from  the 
many  who  were  hostila  to  his  innoTations  in  theology,  he  turned 
the  Paraclete  into  a  convent^  and  put  it  under  the  charge  of  Helo- 
ise,  who  had  long  before  taken  the  veil.  Ten  years  he  spent 
in  Brittany  as  abbot  of  a  monastery  whose  rough  inmates  more 
than  once  attempted  to  destroy  him.  We  hear  of  him  as  lecturing 
again  in  Paris,  in  1136.  The  tone  of  his  theological  utteraneeB 
had  raised  up  against  him  numerous  opponents,  by  whom  he 
was  charged  with  heresy.  He  was  called  to  answer  this  charge 
at  a  council  at  Bens^  in  1140,  where  St.  Bernard  was  the  chief 
accuser.  Abelartl  appealed  to  the  pope,  by  whom,  however,  the 
adverse  decision  of  the  council  was  confirmed.  He  was  received 
by  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Glugny,  within  the  walla  of 
that  monastery,  where  he  passed  the  remnant  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  1142.  The  bones  of  Abelard  and  Hcloise,  after  being 
more  than  once  removed,  rest  in  a  common  tomb  in  the  cemetery 
of  P^re  la  Chaise  in  Paris.  Abelard  had  no  intention  to  rebel 
against  the  accepted  creed.  But  be  exalts  reason,  and  holds  that 
faith  which  has  not  attained  to  a  rational  basis  may  be  easily  shak- 
en. He  was  a  restless  and  adventurous  thinker,  and  thought  that 
reverence  for  authority  wms  earned  to  a  superstitious  degree.  No 
problem  was  so  difficult  that  he  despaired  of  solving  it ;  no  mys- 
tery, in  his  esteem,  was  too  sacred  to  be  probed.  In  a  little  work 
caUed  **  Yes  and  No  *'  he  brought  into  juxtai^osition  contradictory 
opinions  of  the  Fathers  on  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  points  of 
theology'.  It  was  his  purpose  to  stimulate  inquiry  by  showing  that 
there  was  no  uniform  patristic  teaching  to  rest  upon. 

St  Bernard— Bernard  of  Claii-vaux— *who  led  in  the  find  sue* 

I  eeaeful  assault  upon  Abelard^  was  a  theologian  of  a  directly  oppo- 
site temper.  We  have  already  adverted  to  some  of  the 
particulars  cf  his  biography.     It  was  in  spita  of  the  op- 

f  position  of  his  relatives  that  lie  entered  the  monastery  of  Citeaux, 
where  he  was  distinguished  both  for  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
his   piety,   and    for   the    austerities  which  accompanied  it     The 

j  leader  of  a  colony  of  monks,  as  we  have  seen,  he  built  in  the  rug- 
ged and  desolate  gorge  of  Clairvaux  a  monastery  which  became 
very  prosperous.  His  wisdom  as  a  counsellor,  and  his  surpassing 
power  as  a  preacher,  won  for  him  an  influence  superior  to  that  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries.     He  did  more  than  adij  other  to  estiLb 
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lish  Iniioceiit  IL  od  the  papal  tlirone  in  opposition  to  his  rival, 
AnacletiiB  L  His  overpowering  eloqueucD  it  was  tliat  roused  the 
people  of  France  and  Germany  to  embark  in  the  second 
crusade.  He  blended  a  fearless  spirit  with  unaffected 
humili^,  meekness,  and  kindness*  He  complained  that  through 
Abelard*B  influence  it  had  come  to  pass  in  France  that  the  Trinity 
was  almost  a  theme  of  disputation  for  boys  in  the  street,  and  that 
th©  sacred  and  myaterioua  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  being 
regarded  with  awe,  were  turned  into  a  mere  gj^mnastic  for  the  un- 
deratanding.  Divine  truth,  he  taught,  must  be  apprehended  here 
by  faith ;  for  a  full  rational  insight  we  must  wait  for  the  future  life. 
Meantime,  more  is  to  be  learned  by  visions  of  the  uplifted  soul^  in 
moments  of  ecataay,  than  by  subtle  reasoning  and  prying  curiosity. 
The  faithfulness  of  St  Bernard  is  seen  in  the  work- — "  De  Coasidera- 
tione  " — ^which  he  addressed  to  Pope  Eugene  m.,  who  had  been  one 
of  Mb  pupils,  and  whom  he  warned  against  the  dangers  to  the  pa- 
pacy itself  from  misconduct  on  the  part  of  incumbents  of  the  office. 

Gil  bar  tj  Bishop  of  Poictiers^  was  akin  to  Abelard  in  his  intellect- 
ual beoi  He  gave  offence  by  a  peculiar  theory  respecting  the 
QUtoort,  Trinity,  but  his  friends  and  supporters  were  so  numer- 

a.  iiM.  Q^g  ^jjg^^  even  Bernard  was  not  able  to  procure  a  con-* 

demnation  of.  his  opinions  from  a  great  council  at  Rheima,  in  1148. 

In  the  school  of  St  Victor,  near  Paris,  were  eminent  theologians 
who  struck  a  middle  path  between  the  speculative  daring  of  Abelard 
and  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the  party  that  stood  in  dread  of  all 
Hujfo,  earnest  intellectual  inquiry.    To  this  moderate  school  be- 

d!  114?^*  long  William  of  Champeanx,  a  friend,  and,  in  some  sense, 
Rieiuird,  ^  guide  of  St  Bernard,  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  the  ablest  rep- 
d.  lira.  resentative  of  their  number,  and  Richard  of  St,  Victor^  a 

native  of  Scotland,  of  the  particulars  of  whose  life  not  much  is  kno^vn. 

To  emulate  the  audacity  of  Abelard  and  of  Gilbert  was  felt  to 
be  unwise  and  imsafe*  The  effect  of  the  conflict  between  the  dia- 
lectic and  the  mystical  school  was  to  inspire  caution.  The  school- 
men were  careful  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  hetero- 
doxy. This  was  obvious  in  the  course  taken  by  the  authors  of 
Boofciof  books  of  "Sentences/*  The  most  renowned  of  these 
Beatenoea.  ^^g  Peter  Lombard,  who  was  born  at  No  vara,  in  Italy, 
taught  theology  at  Paris,  and  was  made  bishop  thera  In  his  man- 
ual of  theology,  bearing  the  title  "  Four  Books  of  Sentences,"  he 
sets  forth  and  expounds  the  doctrines  of  the  Creed  in  their  proper 
order,  but  everywhere  fortifies  his  opinions  by  citations  from  the 
Fathers,  especially  from  Augustine*    He  received  the  honorary  title 
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of  "Master  of  SentenceB."  Hia  work  was  the  foundation  of  aca- 
demic lectures  for  centuries.  Numberless  commentaries  were 
written  upon  it      "  The  Lombard  *'  died  in  1160, 

Individuals  there  were  whose  devotional  tendency  was  offends^, 
and  whose  aversion  to  rationalism  was  excited,  even  by  the  Lom- 
bard and  the  more  moderate  dial<>cticians.  One  of  these  mystics 
was  Joachim,  Abbot  of  Floris,  a  great  student  of  apoca- 
lyptic prophecy.  Their  efforts  to  check  the  reigning 
tendency  were  abortive.  Of  more  interest  to  ua  at  the  present  day 
John  of  is  a  chaimcter  like  John  of  Salisbury — ao  styled  from  the 

^*"*'*'^-  place  of  hia  birth  in  Wiltshire^ — who  studied  at  Paris 
and  other  places  on  the  continent,  was  secretary  of  Theobald  and 
then  of  Thomas  i  Becket,  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  in  his 
closing  years  was  Bishop  of  Chartres,  He  was  a  diligent  and  ap- 
pi-eciative  atuilent  of  the  Latin  writers,  in  particular  of  Cicero. 
He  represents  the  humanist  or  litenuy  spirit^  so  different  from  the 
subtle  inquiries  and  logical  refinements  of  the  schoolmen  of  his 
time.  Besides  other  writings  from  his  pen  which  are  specially  in- 
structive respecting  scholastic  education,  hia  letters  are  valuable 
documents  for  the  contemporary  history. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  echolaatic  era,  when  the  physics 
and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  were  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen^ 
Hcmutf«  to  *^®  esteem  for  the  ancient  master  in  philosophy  was  car- 
AriirtwtJe.  ned  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  was  deemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  the  human  mind,  when  it  is  not  aided  by 
superuatural  light,  in  the  ascertainment  of  ethical  and  religious 
truth.  Not  unfrequently,  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  were  neglected, 
and  passages  were  cited  from  Aristotle  in  support  of  dogmas^  aa  if 
he  were  an  infallible  oracle.  Yet  his  infuence  on  doctrine  was 
mainly  in  directions  in  which  current  opinion,  independently  of  his 
teaching,  strongly  tended* 

Alexander  of  Hides,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  cloister  of  Hales, 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  studied  both  at  Oxford  Mid  Paris,  was  one 
Ai«xKDder  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  druw  materials  from  the  writings  of  Aris- 
J^jK  <»•  totle,  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  He  was  denomi- 
nated the  "Irrefragable  Doctor"  and  "Fountain  of  Life.** 
He  was  a  celebrated  teacher  at  Paris.  His  "  Sum  of  Theology/*  his 
principal  work,  was  fouoded  on  the  **  Sentences  "of  Peter  Lombard. 

vvntura.  Alexander  was  a  Franciscan,  as  was  his  famous  pupil 
Bonaventura,  who  became  general  of  the  order.  The  lat- 
ter  was  a  logician,  yet  set  a  higher  value  on  spiritual  illumination 
than  ou  intellectual  exertion  aa  a  somrce  of  religious  knowledge. 
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'*  Seraphic  Doctor  **  was  the  not  inappropriate  title  attached  to  hiia 
by  his  admiring  disciples. 

No  theologi:in  of  German  birth  in  the  middle  ages  waa  the  equal 
of  Albert  the  Grreat,  teacher  at  Cologne  and  General  of  the  Domin- 
ican Order  in  Gertnany.  From  the  variety  of  his  acqui* 
sitions  he  waa  called  the  **  XJuiverBal  Doctor/'  From  hia 
acquaintance  with  natural  science  he  was  Buspected  by 
the  vulgar  of  being  a  sorcerer.  But  Albert,  although  justly  revered^ 
was  outstripped  in  talents  and  fame  by  his  pupil,  the  most  profound 
Thom»w  and  the  most  acute  of  all  the  Bchoolmen,  the  *'  Angelio 
12*5 iv  1287,  Doctor/*  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  waa  a  native  of  Aquino, 
*  a  town  not  far  from  Naples.     His  parents  were  persona 

of  rink  :  on  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  ttie  Norman 
dukes  of  Lower  Italy*  A  tacitui'n  youth,  he  waa  nicknamed  by  his 
fellow-students  at  Cologne  the  hos  rnuiiis — "  the  silent  ox."  "This 
ox/'  said  Albert,  after  hearing  one  of  hia  exercises,  **  will  one  day 
fill  the  world  with  his  lowing/'  He  grew  up  to  be  the  great  light 
of  the  Dominican  order,  into  which  at  an  early  age,  despite  the 
earnest  resistance  of  hia  relatives^  he  had  been  drawn.  He  taught 
at  Piuris  and  Cologne,  at  Borne  and  Bologna,  and  spent  his  last 
years  at  Naples,  His  great  work  is  Oie  "  Sum  of  Theology/'  which 
has  deservedly  maintained  the  bigbest  reputation  in  the  Boman 
Catliolic  Church  down  to  the  present  day.  Thomas  began  his  lect- 
ures and  his  writings  with  prayer  Daily  he  caused  a  devotional 
work  to  be  read  to  him  aloud.  When,  in  hia  studies,  he  fell  into 
perplexity  on  some  difficult  point,  he  was  accustomed  to  fall  on  his 
knees  and  to  supplicate  God  for  light. 

Associated  often  with  the  name  of  Aquinas,  is  that  of  the  re- 
nowned Franciscan  theologian^  John  Duns  Scotus,  who  taught  at 
Oxford,  Paria^  and  Cologne,  Whether  he  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  in  Ireland ,  or  in  the  North  of  England,  is  un- 
certain. He  was  rightly  named  the  *'  Subtle  Doctor/* 
In  the  nicety  of  his  distinctions  he  goes  beyond  all  the  other  school 
men  except  William  of  Occam.  To  express  these  fine-spun  dis- 
tinctions, Scotus  was  obliged  to  invent  many  new  Latin  words, 
thus  giving  to  his  style  a  barbarous  character.  He  lacks  the  spir- 
itual depth  of  Aquinas,  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  religious 
and  the  logical  interest,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  latter.  Scotua 
differed  from  Aquinas  on  numerous  topics.  Hence  there  arose  the 
two  noted  parties  of  Thorn ists  and  Scotists,  whose  debates  contin- 
ued until  tlie  end  of  the  scholastic  period.  The  chief  point  of  dif- 
ference was  on  the  question  uf  the  relation  of  grace  to  the  human 
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will  Thomas  followed  for  the  most  part  AugustiDe  ;  Scotns  was 
mcliBed  to  Semi-Pelagiaoism.  It  may  be  added  that  Thomaa  was 
an  AriBtoteliao  Realist ;  Scotus  was  a  Ecalist  of  the  more  extreme 
Platonic  type* 

One  of  the  noblest  aa  well  as  ablest  men  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  Boger  Bacon.  At  a  time  when  the  diift  of  studies  was 
&£»«•  Bum  almost  wholly  in  the  direction  of  logic  and  luetaphysxcal 
JiWii  <i  c-  theology,  and  away  from  literature,  he  turned,  with  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  the  languages, 
to  mathematics,  and  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  He  sought 
for  copies  of  the  Latin  authors  wdth  an  avidity  that  surmounted  all 
obstacles.  While  other  teachers  at  Oxford  were  disputing  on  the 
nature  of  genera  and  species,  he  was  prosecuting  with  ardor  re- 
searches in  opticH,  He  joined  the  Franciscans,  but  the  result  was 
that  hinderances  were  put  in  the  w^ay  of  the  publication  of  his  writ- 
ings by  his  less  enlightened  superiors.  Finally  a  pope,  Clement 
rV,,  gave  him  countenance,  and  in  eighteen  months  be  wrote  three 
large  treatises,  **  The  Greater  Work,"  *^  The  lilinor  Work/*  and 
*"The  Third  Work/*  A  pope  of  a  different  character,  Kicholas  IV., 
gave  the  rein  to  his  persecutors,  and  Bacon  was  loug  confined  in 
prison.  He  understood  the  method  of  experimental  science,  and 
excelled  his  renowned  namesake  of  a  later  age  in  the  ability  to  carry 
out  that  method  in  practical  investigation.  He  well  understood  the 
value  of  mathematical  science  as  a  key  to  physical  knowledge.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  proficient,  for  that  day.  in  distinctively  lit- 
erary pursuita  He  was  versatile  without  being  shallow.  He  de- 
served to  wear  the  title  of  *' Wonderful  Doctor" — Doctor  3firabili8^ 
Another  writer,  whose  name  is  lees  familiar  than  that  of  Roger 
Baoon,  one  who  was  interested,  also,  in  scientific  study,  but  was,  at 
the  same  time,  an  earnest  theologian,  is  Baymond  Lull, 
to  whose  Hfo  reference  has  already  been  made.  He  w^as 
bom  on  the  island  of  Majorca.  One  of  his  principal 
alms  was  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Pautheistic  infidelity  which 
had  come  forth  from  the  Arabian  schools  in  Spain.  He  entered 
with  unwearied  zeal  into  the  work  of  converting  the  Saracens  and 
the  heathen.  To  this  end  he  caused  chairs  of  Oriental  languages 
to  be  established  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Salamanca.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  universal  science,  designed  to  provide  an  invincible  method 
of  argumentation  against  Mohammedans  and  infidels.  Twice  he  went 
to  Tunis  and  Algiers  to  dispute  with  the  Arabic  philosophers,  and  es- 
eaped  in  safety.  On  a  third  visit  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  fanatical  mob. 
When  we  pass  the  limit  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  ent^ir  the 
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pericwi  of  the  decadeoc©  of  scholasticism.  A  few  noted  namea  meet 
Decline  of  ^®*  ^^^^  ^  Duraiidiifl,  Bradwardine,  Occam  ;  Init  they 
•oiioi»«ticiKn.  represent  a  spirit  and  method  in  theology  which  are 
passing  into  the  stage  of  obsolescence.  Nominalism  revived  and 
reigned  anew,  and  its  reign  "  was  the  tomb  of  scholasticism." 

The  great  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  centnry  were  called  upon 
to  contend  against  a  subtle  and  formidable  Pantheism,  which  was 
due  ultimately  to  the  influence  of  New  Platonism,  reach- 
ing speculative  minds  through  various  channels.  Amal- 
ric  of  Bena^  and  David  of  Dinanto,  teachers  at  Paiis,  were  of  this 
way  of  thinking,  aud  hatl,  each  of  them,  his  band  of  followers.  It 
wag  from  the  Arabic  writers  that  Pantheism  in  its  most  fascinat- 
ing shape  penetrated  into  the  Christian  sehoola  In  the  Arabic 
phOosopliy,  New  Platonic  ideas  mingled  with  Aristotelian  doctrine* 
Among  the  representatives  of  that  philosophy,  the  ablest  was  Aver- 
roes,  who  died  in  1198.  His  writings  exerted  a  powerful  influence. 
According  to  him,  there  is  but  one  intelligence  lu  all  men,  and  this 
one  intelligence  is  the  expression  or  emanation  of  Deity.  In  this 
coDceptiou,  personality  in  bdth  God  and  man,  and  with  it>  of 
course,  personal  immortality,  disappear.  In  connection  with  the 
Pantheistic  mode  of  thought  which  was  caught  up  from  the  school 
of  Averroes,  there  were  theologians  who  pronounced  tlie  doctrines 
of  Christianity  to  be  only  a  figurative  representation  of  profounder 
or  more  exact  truth.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  professed 
to  receive  by  faith  what  they  admitted  and  affirmed  to  be  contra- 
dictory to  reason.  Against  this  implied,  if  not  conscious  and  ex- 
pressed, infidelity,  Raymond  Lull,  Albert  the  Great,  and  Aquinas 
asserted  with  clearness  and  cogency  the  principles  of  theism.  Span- 
ish Jews  were  stimulated  to  the  stotly  of  Aristotle  and  to  philo- 
sophical speculation  by  their  Arabic  neighbors.  Thej^  too,  exerted 
a  strong  influence,  sometimes  in  a  sceptical  direction,  upon  scho- 
lastic thinkera  Mo^s  Maimonides  (1135-1204),  the  most  famous 
of  the  Jewish  writers  of  this  period,  in  **  The  Guide  of  the  Per- 
plexed,'* his  most  important  production,  held  fast  to  theism  and 
miracles,  yet  handled  the  Judaic  creed  in  a  rationalistic  tone  which 
caused  him  to  be  assailed  by  orthodox  Jews  as  a  heretic.  In  the 
Cabala,  that  vast  body  of  Jewish  religious  speculations,  the  Influence 
of  New  Platonism,  flowing  from  different  sources,  is  obvious. 
In  the  philosophy  of  the  Cabala,  as  in  Gnosticism,  emanation  plays 
a  conspicuous  part,  and  mystic  Interpretation  of  Scripture  abounds. 
With  the  Cnbala.  Raymond  Ltd!  acquainted  himself;  but  its  influ 
fnce  in  the  Church  was  not  much  felt  until  long  after  his  time. 
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The  learniiDg  of  the  schooImeB  was  insufficieDi  to  enable  them 
to  present  effeotively  the  historical  proof  of  the  miraculous  origm 
ktm«i«»  of  ^^  Christianitj.  They  showed  oo  lack  of  ability  in  ex- 
fBTeution.  hibiting  the  moral  evidence  and  the  more  abstract  con- 
fiiderations  in  favor  of  the  supernatural  authorship  of  the  gospeL 
Their  definitions  were  often  concise  and  exact,  Thomas  Aquinas 
defines  a  miracle  to  be  an  event  tmnscending  the  order  of  nature  as 
a  whole ;  that  is,  an  event  which  the  forces  of  nature  cannot  of 
themselves  produce,  Tbe  priority  of  faith  to  rehgious  science 
p»ith  »Bd  ^  ^^  ^^^  basis  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  religion. 
"***^  "I  believe  in  order  that  I  may  understand," is  adopted 

as  a  ruling  maxim  by  Anselm,  "  He  who  has  not  believed/*  he  tells 
us,  "  has  not  experienced,  and  he  who  has  not  experienced  will  not 
understand/*  The  heart  anticipates  the  anidytic  work  of  the  under- 
standing. There  is  an  inward  certitude,  founded  on  love  to  the 
contents  of  the  gospel,  and  this  love  is  the  light  of  the  soul  **  The 
merit  of  faith/'  says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  "  consists  in  the  fact  that 
our  conviction  is  determined  by  the  affections,  when  no  adequate 
knowledge  is  yet  present  By  faith  we  render  ourselves  worthy 
of  knowledge,  as  perfect  knowledge  is  the  final  reward  of  faith  in 
the  life  eternal"  As  to  the  capacity  of  reason,  Duns  Scotus  dis- 
tinguishes between  its  power  to  discover  truth  for  itself,  and 
its  power  to  recognize  and  accept  truth  when  it  is  communi- 
cated. Aquinas  divides  reUgious  truths  into  two  classes  :  Such 
as  are  above  reason,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  such 
are  accessible  to  reason,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  being  of  one 
God.  But  ho  teaches  that  even  with  regard  to  this  last  class  of 
truths,  there  is,  for  various  reasons,  a  high  advantage  in  having  them 
verified  to  us  by  the  authority  of  revelation.  There  was  generally 
m  disposition  to  find  a  scriptural  foundation  for  everything  contained 
in  the  creed,  but  some  of  the  schoolmen  held  to  later  revelations^ 
transmitted  by  tradition  alona  The  reading  of  the  Bible  by  laymen 
was  subject  to  so  many  restraints,  especially  after  the  rise  of  the 
Waldenses,  that,  if  not  absolutely  forbidden,  it  was  regarded  with 
grave  suspicion. 

Among  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  the  demon- 
(Strative  proof  proposed  by  Anselm  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
Tbeb*in«of  seeks  to  infer  the  existence  of  Deity  from  what  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  reason  itself.  We  have  the  idea  of  a 
most  perifect  being.  We  cannot  avoid  having  this  idea. 
',  if  the  object  of  the  idea  has  no  real  existence,  then  there  is  a 
lack  of  one  element  of  perfection,  namely,  existence,  and  our  idea 
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ifl  not  that  of  the  moat  perfect.  The  validity  of  this  argtuDent  was 
not  allowed  by  AquinaE.  His  objection,  in  subBtance,  was  what  has 
since  been  often  alleged^  that  it  infers  the  existence  of  a  being  from 
the  definition  of  a  word.  Generally  the  schoolmen  dwell  ou  the 
cosmological  proof,  which  caDs  for  a  self- existent,  unchangeable  be- 
ing to  account  for  the  world  of  dependent  existences,  and  on  the 
argument  from  design.  Animated  debates  were  held  on  the  question 
to  what  extent  the  divine  nature  is  comprehensible.  Thin  was  one 
of  the  topics  on  which  the  Thorn ists  and  the  Scotists  were  divided. 
Bespeeting  the  divine  attributes,  as  on  other  subjects,  definitions 
were  contributed  by  the  schoolmen  which  have  gained  a  penna- 
nent  place  in  theology. 

The  doctrine  of  dirine  providence  was  first  elalxirately  handled 
by  Thomas  Aquinaa  He  held  that  the  system  of  things  which  God 
j,i^i^^  has  created  could  not  be  improved  by  any  change  wthin 

provideoCT.  itself*  In  this  sense  it  is  the  beat  possible  system. 
Concerning  the  mode  in  which  events  are  brought  to  pass,  the  doc* 
trine  of  Aquinas,  like  that  of  Albert,  is  that  of  determinism.  There 
are  second  causes,  but  tlie  prime  mover  is  God,  and  they  act  in 
virtue  of  this  indwelling  efficiency.  The  human  will  is  held  to  be 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  will,  to  be  sure,  in  the  act  of  choos- 
ing, experiences  no  constrainL  Its  inclination  is  its  own  ;  yet  that 
very  inclination  is  imparted  by  God,  is  the  product  of  divine  agency* 
Nevertheless  Aquinas  denies  that  God  is  t!ie  author  of  moral  evil. 
He  aeeke  to  avoid  the  difficulty  raised  by  his  theor}%  through  the 
assumption  that  sin  is  not  a  positive  existence,  but  is  something 
negative.     This  theory  of  determinism  is  opposed  by  Duns  Scotus. 

The  moral  excellence  of  the  first  man,  in  which  lay  the  simili- 
tude, as  distinguiehed  from  the  image,  of  God  in  him,  was  held  to 
Thetifctiweof  he  the  gift  of  dirine  grace — a  "  superadded,"  *'supemat- 
wl^iiud^Ii!^" '  *ii*fll"  ^^  ^B  it  was  termed.  By  Aquinas  this  gift  was 
declared  to  have  been  bestowed  on  man  simultaneously 
with  his  creation  ;  by  Scotus,  it  was  made  contingent  on  the  free 
exercise  of  Adam*8  will  consenting  to  its  reception.  While  Scotus 
was  disposed  to  limit  the  effects  of  the  fall  to  negative  evils  entailed 
on  mankind^the  deprivation  of  original  righteousness,  which  left 
the  natural  powet^  of  the  soul  intact^ — Aquinas  taught  that  certain 
•*  wounds  "  were  also  inflicted  on  human  nature  itself^  including  the 
disorder  of  its  powers,  and  the  subjection  of  the  will  to  the  low^er 
propensities.  Aquinas,  like  Anselm,  adhered  to  the  realistic  con- 
ception  of  a  participation  of  the  race  in  the  sinful  act  of  their 
progenitor.     On  this  subject  of  original  aiui  and  the  character  of 
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men  at  tlieir  birlli,  Abelnrd,  witlioot  renouncmg  the  orthodox 
view,  brings  forward  difficultiea  and  objectionB  to  the  acceptance 
of  it 

The  achokgtic  disputes  about  the  Trinity  and  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  form  a  labyrioth  which  we  cannot  here  undertake  to 
thread.  On  these  piirticular  topics  comparatively  Httle 
was  added  to  the  stock  of  theological  thought  Such  is 
not  the  character  of  the  raediseval  discussions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  The  essay  of  Anselni  on  this  subject  is  a  production 
of  great  interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of  theology.  He 
seeks  to  explain  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation.  It  was  required, 
in  order  that  an  atonement  might  be  made  for  sin.  Sin  is  disobe- 
dience, and  inflicts  a  dishonor  on  God  which  the  transgi-essor  can- 
not repair.  Were  he  to  become  perfectly  obedient,  he  could  not 
render  satisfaction  for  the  past — for  the  offence  of  having  robbed 
God  of  what  belonged  to  him.  He  owes  a  debt  which  he  cannot 
pay.  The  whole  world  would  not  suffice  as  a  compensation  ;  it 
would  not  balance  the  guilt  of  a  single  transgression.  Only  God 
ran  provide  a  satisfaction  commensurate  with  the  offence  ;  yet  it 
is  man  who,  as  being  the  offender,  must  provide  it  Hence  the  need 
of  the  God-man.  Christ,  to  be  sure,  owes  obedience  for  himself, 
but  since  he  is  spotless,  he  owes  not  submission  to  death,  the  gift  of 
his  hfe.  Yet  this  piu^ly  supererogatory  gift,  he,  in  tlie  spirit  of  love 
and  loyalty,  makes  to  God.  It  more  than  counterbalances  the  dir- 
est sin  ;  for  rather  tlian  be  guilty  of  the  least  injury  to  Christ,  one 
would  prefer  to  commit  all  other  iniquities.  Christ  must  be  re- 
warded ;  yet  how  can  he  be  ?  Having  all  things,  Christ  can  be 
rewarded  only  by  blessings  bestowed  on  his  kindred,  the  race  of 
sinful  men,  to  whom  he  is  so  intimately  bound.  On  his  account 
forgiveness  is  granted  ;  and  forgiveness  is  possible  even  for  the  sin 
of  slaying  Jesus,  since  it  was  a  sin  of  ignorance  :  of  his  slayers  it 
was  said,  **They  know  not  what  they  do/'  The  reasoning  of  An- 
selm  is  suggested  by  the  features,  not  of  the  Roman,  but  of  the  old 
Germanic  law.  It  is  more  akin  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  than  to  the 
Justinian  codes.  He  does  not  dwell  on  the  extent  of  the  Saviour's 
sufferings^  or  on  his  death  as  a  substituted  penalty.  But  this  last 
conception  is  one  into  which  his  theory  easily  flows.  It  is  set  forth 
by  Aquinas  and  other  leading  schoolmen.  It  was  the  form  which 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  assumed.  Yet^ 
along  with  this  judicial  conception,  the  older  view  of  a  deliverance 
from  Satan  still  held  its  place  in  theology.  Abeiard  alone  raises 
ubjections  to  the  idea  that  the  dominion  of  Satan  over  men  is  pro- 
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tected  by  any  right  He  advances  the  "  moral  view  "  ^f  the  atone* 
ment,  which  makes  it  to  consistj  not  in  an  expiatory  act,  but  in 
such  a  manifestation  of  God's  love  and  mercy,  in  the  self-sacrifice 
of  his  son,  tis  melts  the  soul  in  penitence  and  kindles  love  in  re- 
turn. Bernard  agrees  that  Satao  has  no  rights  of  hia  own  which 
require  aatisfaction  ;  but  he  is  the  executor  of  the  divine  justice. 
The  school  of  Atiselm  and  Aquinas  looked  on  the  vicarious  work 
of  Christ  as  a  real  and  absolute  equivalent  for  that  which  the  trans- 
Tb«  aoct'ptti»^  gressor  owes  to  God  and  to  his  justice.  At  this  point 
iMm  theory,  gcotus  takes  another  path.  He  does  not  allow  an  abso* 
lute  objective  equivalence  of  the  payment  to  the  debt  He  holda 
to  what  is  termed  the  theory  of  **aGceptilation."  The  Saviour's 
work  becomes  an  equivalent  simply  because  God  graciously  wills 
to  accept  it  as  such,  as  a  creditor  may  choose  to  discharge  a 
debtor  on  receiving,  not  the  precise  and  full  debt  that  is  owed, 
but  something  less  and  different,  yet  so  valuable  and  welcome  aa 
to  satisfy  liis  wielies  and  make  him  content  In  the  case  of  Ohristi 
the  dignity  of  the  sufferer  and  the  circumstaDces  attending  his 
submission  to  death  are  taken  into  the  account. 

In  the  w^ork  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  Aquinas  distin* 
guishes  hQiween  pre veti lent  grace^  which  first  acta  on  the  wiU  and 
disposes  it  aright,  and  the  cooperative  grace,  which 
wioiMoii-  completes  the  inward  renovation  thus  begun.  The  sin- 
ner, under  the  first  operation  of  grace,  is  put  in  a  con- 
dition to  merit  further  divine  help  and  cleansing.  Yet  Aquinas, 
like  Anselm,  regards  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  as  from  the  beginning 
the  sole  efiicacious  agent  in  effecting  the  purification  of  the  heart 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Augustinian  view  of  determinism. 
Scotus,  on  the  contrary,  makes  room  for  a  free  consent  of  the  will, 
where  there  might  be  a  refusal.  He  holds  that  man,  by  the  right 
use  of  his  own  natural  power,  can  merit  the  grace  which  renews  the 
heart  The  merit  is  that  of  enngruUi/ — a  fitness  to  receive  gifts  of 
mercy — ^as  we  may  say  of  one  that  he  is  "a  deserving  object  of 
charili/,**  It  is  not  the  merit  of  condigniiy  which  carries  in  it  a 
claim  in  justice.  This  belongs,  io  the  unqualified  sense,  to  Christ 
alone* 

In  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  justification  the  first  element  is 
naade  to  be  the  infusion  of  persona!  righteousness,     **  Justify  "  is 
to  make  holy,  and  this  element  stands  first  in  the  order 
of  natyre.     Simultaneously  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  be- 
stowed.    The  conception  of  justification  was  strongly  affected  by 
the  theory  as  to  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
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tism,  and  the  need  of  satisfaction  to  be  rendered  by  the  Cbriatiim 
for  ains  which  he  might  commit  after  receiving  that  rite. 

The  schoolmeti  generally  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  living 
faith,  in  solving  a  union  of  the  soul  to  God  and  to  Christ,  and  con- 
sider this  faith— distinguished  as  being  the  faith  that 
worketh  by  love,  from  mere  intellectual  credence — the 
fountain  of  good  worka  They  distinguish  between  explicit  faith^ 
where  the  believer  is  intelligently  conscious  of  its  objects,  and  im- 
plant  faith,  which  is  a  readiness  to  believe  as  far  and  as  fast  aa  the 
truth  is  made  known.  Implicit  faith  signifies  docility.  They  re* 
tain  the  distinction  between  the  commands  and  the  counsels  of  the 
gospel,  the  counsels  having  reference  to  the  monastic  virtues  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  The  virtues  Aquinas 
separates  into  two  classea  The  theological  virtues  are 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  They  are  the  distinctively  Christian  virt- 
ues, which  presuppose  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  They  are  a  cer- 
tain participation  in  divinity,  for  *'  we  are  partakers  of  the  divine 

y  nature."  They  lead  to  a  higher  blessedness  than  can  grow  out  of 
the  natural  powers  of  the  soul,  even  when  they  are  rightly  exerted. 
These  give  rise  simply  to  the  natural  virtues— the  virtues  of  the 
second  class — which  are  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  tempemnce. 

There  was  a  tendency  in  the  scholastic  theoflogy  to  a  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  human  merit     Faith  was  enumerated  among  the 

J  lirtues,  and  the  virtuousness  of  faith  was  placed  in  the  love  that 
enters  into  it  Faith  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  virtues,  side  by 
side  with  others  on  the  list.     The  value  of  meritorious  works  waa 

t  exalted,  although  their  merit  waa  declared  to  be  possible  only 
thi*ough  grace,  and  on  account  of  Christ  The  behef  in  worka  of 
supererogation  prevailerl.  Implicit  faith  was  often  resolved  into  an 
unlimited  submission  of  the  mind  to  the  authority  of  the  ChurcL 
As  the  prerogatives  of  the  pope  were  increased,  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility  began  to  take  i*oot,  and  waa  sanctioned  by 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  sacraments  held  an  exalted  place  in  the  medimval  religious 
B}'Btem.  The  number  of  them  waa  definitely  fixed  at  seven,  viz. : 
Tbaausn^      bftptism,  confirmation,  unction  of  the  sick,  the  Lord's 

I  inrnu  Supper,  peuaiice,  inaniage,  and  ordination,     Peter  Lom- 

bard adopted  this  as  the  correct  number.  It  was  formally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1439,  The  sacraments  were 
considered  to  be  signs  of  the  grace  connected  with  them,  symbols 
— that  is,  expressive  signs— of  that  grace,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

[tehiclea,  conveying  the  grace  which  they  image.     The  need  of 
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flaeraiti^Qta  which  shall  thus  actoally  hrlng  grace  to  the  bou]  Is 
fouBded  bj  Aquinaa  on  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  fleshy  and  are 
Burrounded  by  material  tbiiig%  and  on  the  fact  that  ain  has  ren  ■ 
dered  ub  peculiarly  alive  to  the  impressions  of  sense.  Tlie  dinne 
being  condescends  to  our  necesaitj.  The  sacraments  meet  the 
child  of  the  Church  at  hia  birth,  and  attend  him  to  the  portals  of 
the  other  world.  Each  of  them  fulfils  in  him  a  work  of  its  own. 
Baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordination  it  is  unlawful  to  rej^eat, 
since  they  imprint  on  the  soul  an  "indelible  character,"  a  certain 
capacity  or  faculty  which  is  not  lost  The  aacraments  produce  their 
legitimate  effect  ex  opere  operalo — that  is,  by  an  intrinsic  efficiency. 
This  ifl  not  dependent  on  the  personal  character  of  the  officiating 
priest  If  he  have  the  intention  to  administer  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording^ to  its  design,  that  alone  is  requisite.  Nor  is  the  effect  of 
the  sacrament  dependent  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  recipient,  un- 
less he  wilfully  resist  its  infinence,  or  is  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin, 
although  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament  is  increased  if  it  be  received 
with  a  pious  disposition.  The  virtue  of  infant  baptism  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  sacramental  act. 

Baptism  brings  with  it  regeneration  and  pardon.     The  guilt 
of  previous  sin,  original  and  actual,  is  effaced  ;   the  principle  of 
sin,  the  inordinate  deeires,  are  weakened,  yet  not  fully 
subdued.     The  right  to  baptize  belonged  to  priests,  but 
lay  baptism,  when  there  was  no  other  to  be  had,  was  valid.     Con 
firmation  imparted  a  power  of  growth  in  the  divine  life. 
Witnesses  were  required,  by  whom  the  candidate  was 
upheld,  or  "sustained,"  in  a  spiritual  sense.     A  certain  affinity  waii 
established  between  the  baptized  person  and  the  sponsors,  and  be- 
tween the  candidate  for  confirmation  and  the  witnesses,  so  that  in 
neither  case  was  marriage  permitted  between  the  parties  standing 
in  these  relationa 

The  Lord's  Supper  brought  a  continued  spiritual  nourishment 
to  the  communicant.     In  the  twelfth  century  the  custom  of  admit- 
ting children  to  pariieipation  in  the  Lortrs  Supper  was 
*°^  abolished.     The  increasing  veneration  for  the  bread  and 

the  win©  of  the  sacrament  led  to  this  act  There  was  a  fear  of 
dropping  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  distribution  of  them.  This  mo- 
tive probably  first  caused  the  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity. 
This  custom  was  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  became  established*  Aquinas  propounded  the 
doctrine  of  "  concomitance,"  which  was  that  the  bread,  although 
it  be  sacramentally  the  body  of  Christ,  contains,  by  a  natuial  oi 
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real  '*  accomp:inyin^,"  blood  of  the  Saviour  also.  It  is  enough  that 
the  priest  receives  the  cup.  The  Dominicana  and  Franciscans 
esponsed  Thomases  view.  Stories  of  the  host  bleeding,  for  the 
rebuke  of  scepticism  ami  on  other  occasions,  confirmed  the  belief. 
The  doctrine  defended  by  Lanframc  wrh  that  of  tranBubatantia- 
tion,  or  the  literal  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 

blood  of  Jesus.     This  was  an  ndvance  upon  the  Aufjus* 

tinian  view,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  middle  ages.  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1215,  first  gave  to  the 
doctrine  of  transnbstantiation  a  general  ecclesiastical  sanction.  In 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  was  the  signal 
informing  the  congregation  of  the  occuiTence  of  the  mkacle.  It 
was  held  that  the  mass  is  a  real  offering,  a  repetition  of  the  sacri- 
fice on  the  cross.  It  was  believed  that  the  mass  is  highly  effica- 
cious in  averting  evils  and  procuring  blessings.  Hence  the  practice 
of  private  masses,  when  only  the  officiating  priest  was  present, 
grew  to  be  common.  Innocent  HL,  in  1215^  ordaioed  that  laymen 
must  partake  of  the  communion  at  least  once  in  the  year. 

The  schoolmen  made  penance  to  consist  of  contrition  of  heart, 
confession,  and  satisfaction — the  last  to  be  discharged  by  the  offender 
___  .    himself,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Chnrch  and 

Afaniaiioii.  the  judgment  of  the  priest.  Only  in  this  way  conhl  the 
eternal  penalty  due  to  mortal  sin  be  escaped.  At  length  the  priest-, 
instead  of  offering  a  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  the  contrite  offender, 
performed  the  judicial  function  of  declaring  him  absolved.     The 

doctrine  of  indulgences,  or  of  the  authoritative  remission 
B  Q]c«MS(».  ^^  penances  by  the  substitution  for  them  of  prayers,  be- 
nevolent gifts,  or  other  forms  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  was  uni- 
versally accepted.  With  the  crusades  came  in  plenjxry  indulgences, 
the  complete  remission  of  penances,  on  account  of  some  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  Chiu-ch,  or  remarkable  proof  of  religious  fidelity  and 
zeah  Pilgrims  to  the  great  jubilees  at  Rome,  which  were  appointed 
by  the  popes,  were  rewarded  with  this  coveted  boon.  As  a  counter- 
part to  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  Alexander  of  Hales  proposed 
the  doctrine  of  a  treasury  of  supererogatory  merits  of  saints,  which 
^Trmmifj  of     may  be  drawn  upon,  through  the  agency  of  the  pope,  for 

the  benefit  of  their  more  needy  brethren.  By  this  means 
even  the  pains  of  purgatory  might  be  shortened*  This  doctrine 
was  adopted  in  the  Church,  and  was  connected  by  Aquinas  with 
bis  conception  of  the  mystical  union  of  Christ  and  his  followers,  in 
virtue  of  which  union,  benefits,  without  offence  to  reason,  may  be 
transferred  from  one  to  another. 
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The  Bacrament  of  extreme  unction  was  thought  to  bring  advan- 
tages to  the  sick,  both  phyBical  and  spiritual  In  case  of  physical 
amendment,  followed  by  a  relapse^  it  might  be  repeated. 
It  belonged  to  the  biabop  to  ordain.  Ordioation  by  he- 
retical bishops  was  declared  by  Thomas  Aquinas  to  be 
valid.  The  unmanned  state  was  assumed  to  be  higher 
than  the  marrietl.  Hence  the  sacrament  of  marriage  was 
said  to  have  a  negative  virtue  in  laying  bonds  on  sensual  passion. 
It  figured,  moreover,  the  union  of  Christ  to  the  Cbui-ch ;  for  the 
original  tenn  for  "mystery,"  in  Ephesians  v.  32,  was  rendered 
'*  eacramentum  "  in  the  Vulgate, 

The  prevalent  custom  of  invoking  the  saints  and  of  asking  for 
their  intercession  was  sanctioned  by  the  Cliurch.  More  and  more 
the  worship  of  Mary  formed  a  part  of  devotional  ser- 
ot^iiUAnd  vices,  public  and  private.  In  the  twelfth  century  the 
doctrine  of  the  Virgin's  immaculata  conception  was 
broached.  This  view  was  embraced  by  the  Franciscans,  who  were 
speciaDy  zealous  in  rendering  honor  to  Mary*  It  was  rejected  by 
the  Dominicans,  and  formed  a  Btanding  subject  of  controversy  down 
to  a  recent  date* 

The  Church  doctrine  held  to  five  abodes  in  tl^e  invisible  world. 
Souls  which  leave  the  earth  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  immediately 
doctrin    ®^*^^  heWt  which  was  conceived  of  as  a  place  of  suffering 
of  btu.  in  material  fire.     The  abode  of  unhaptized  infanta — the 

Umhm  In-  limhiH  infant  itm — was  a  place  wdiere,  according  to  Peter 
Lombard,  the  -vision  of  God  is  denied  to  its  inmates,  but 
no  positive  punishments  are  inflicted.  Gregory  of  Rimini,  who 
adopted  a  harsher  view,  received  the  name  of  **  torturer  of  infants  ** 
— tortor  infantum.  The  abode  of  the  pious  dead  of  Old  Testa- 
LimbuBpa-  ment  times — the  limbus  palram — where,  prior  to  the 
^«ni-  advent  of  Jesus,  the  blessed  \4sion  of  God  wag  not  en- 

joyed, was  by  Christ  transformed  to  a  place  of  rest  and  felicity. 
Purgatory,  where  literal  fire  was  conceived  to  be  the  in- 
strument  of  punishment^  was  the  abode  of  souls  guilty 
of  no  mortal  sins,  but  burdened  with  imperfection  which  needed 
to  be  removed,  and  with  dues  of  **  temporal  punishment/*  or  satis- 
faction, for  sins  from  the  guilt  of  which  they  have  been 
absolved.  Heaven  was  described  as  the  home  of  all 
souls  which  need  no  purification  from  sin  when  they  die,  or  havi 
passed  through  the  deansing  ilames  of  purgato]:y. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  RELIGION  AKD  WORSHIP  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


In  the  foregoing  cbaptera  an  opportunity  has  been  aflbnled  in- 
cidentallj  to  touch  upon  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  mediieval  re* 
Ooatneu  in  ^^6^^^'  Some  general  remarks  on  this  subject  will  bere 
the  mi4di«  \yQ  added*  One  la  struck  witb  tbe  strong  contrasts  that 
present  themselves  in  every  province  of  medieval  Efe, 
and  lend  to  it  a  picturesque  character  By  the  side  of  tbe  brilliant 
ftttire  of  the  prince  and  of  the  bishop,  we  see  tbe  cotirse  frock  of  tbe 
monk  and  tbe  rags  of  the  peasant.  In  the  vicinity  of  tbe  mighty 
cathedral,  whose  spb-ea  rise  aliove  the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest,  are 
the  mean  dwelling  of  tbe  mecbaiiic  and  tbe  peasant's  miserable 
boveL  Associated  T*itb  mail-clad  knigbts,  whose  trade  is  war  and 
whose  delight  is  in  combat,  ai*e  tbe  men  whose  sacred  vocation  for- 
bids tbe  use  of  force  altogether.  Through  lands  overspread  witb 
deeds  of  violence,  tbe  lonely  waj^arer  witb  tbe  staff  and  badge  of 
a  pilgrim  passes  unarmed  and  in  safety.  lo  sigbt  of  casUes,  al>out 
whose  walls  fierce  battles  rage,  are  the  church  and  the  monastery, 
within  tbe  precincts  of  wbicb  quiet  reigns,  and  all  violence  is 
branded  as  sacrilege.  There  is  a  like  contrast  when  we  look  at  tbe 
inmost  spirit  and  temper  of  different  classes*  On  tbe  one  band  there 
is  flagrant  wickedness,  the  very  thought  of  which  excites  horror. 
On  the  other  hand  we  meet  witb  examples  of  sanctity  that  command, 
in  the  most  enbghtened  days,  tbe  deepest  reverence  of  all  who 
value  Christian  excellence.  The  middle  ages  are  commonly  desig- 
nated the  *^  ages  of  faith.**  Doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  things  divine 
was  an  infrequent  intruder.  Wben  it  cajne,  it  was  repelled  as  a 
messenger  of  Satan.  A  sense  of  tbe  nearness  of  tbe  supernatural 
world,  and  of  tbe  beings,  good  and  evil,  that  belonged  to  it,  pos- 
fleaaed  all  minds.  A  thin  veil  divided  tbe  realms  unseen  from  the 
visible  world,  and  that  veil  might  at  any  moment  part  for  tbe  free 
ingress  of  invisible  agents.  Every  thought  on  divine  things,  every 
aspiration,  every  fear,  was  bodied  forth  in  symbols. 
Prayer  and  praise,  religious  ceremonies,  sacred  festivals 
and  pageants,  formed  aii  atmosphere  in  which  the  entire 
community  lived  and  breathed.  Unhappily  the  idea  of  merit  was 
closely  attached  to  external  observances.  They  were  too  much 
viewed  in  the  bght  of  a  price  paid  for  the  mercy  of  heaven ;  for 
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frequentlv  they  stootl  in  no  vitnX  relation  to  mornlity.  Tbey  wer« 
practised  as  a  raetios  of  atorienaent  for  vice  and  cruelty,  n  bribe  to 
placate  an  avenger — a  atibstitnte,  it  miglit  be,  instead  of  a  sign  and 
fruit,  of  repentance.  Yet  do  one  can  read  the  counaels  given  by 
8ucb  men  as  Anselm  and  Bernard,  to  tbose  wbo  sought  direction, 
without  feeling  bow  deeply  the  teachings  of  Christ  had  penetrated 
their  souK  And  Buch  leaders  were  not  wanting  in  the  darkest 
ftgesL  Even  in  the  tenth  century,  writes  Trench,  *' what  grander 
company  of  Christian  men  and  women,  and  these  occupying  the 
thrones  of  the  earth,  woidd  anywhere  greet  us  than  greet  us  her© 
— Otto  the  Great,  and  Brnn,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  brother^ 
these  two,  the  layman  and  the  priest,  working  so  zealously  together 
for  the  spread  of  Christian  missions  among  the  wild  heathen  racea 
that  raged  and  stormed  around  the  fortress  of  German  Christianity  ; 
while  completing  this  royal  group  there  is  Matilda,  the  mother  of 
these ;  and  Otto  s  que^n,  well  worthy  to  share  his  toils  and  his 
throne,  our  English  Edith,  granddaughter  and  und ©generate  scion 
of  Alfred  the  Great,"  In  865  Pope  Nicholas  L  wrote  to  the  Bul- 
garians a  letter  which  was  accompanied  by  the  present  of  Bibles  and 
other  books.  He  urged  them  to  gentleness  in  the  treatment  of 
idolaters.  In  answer  to  questions  which  they  had  proposed,  he 
told  them  that  Christians  were  not,  like  the  ancient  Jews,  confined 
to  any  particular  place  of  prayer.  He  warned  them  that  they  ought 
not  to  rest  their  hopes  on  particular  times  and  seasons,  or  look  to 
them  for  help,  but  rather  look  to  the  living  God,  In  eroergencieB, 
when  men  were  called  to  prepare  for  war  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, they  ought  not  to  intermit  their  necessary  lal>ors,  even  if  it  was 
a  time  of  faatiog.  To  do  so  would  be  to  tempt  God,  He  incul- 
cated a  forgiving  disposition,  objected  to  the  frequency  of  capital 
punishment  among  them,  and  to  other  inhuman  practices.  What 
he  required  of  them  was  a  change  of  the  "  inward  man  " — that  they 
should  put  on  Christ.  La  this  way  a  pope  could  write  in  the  ninth 
centur3%  Exhortations  equally  Christian  and  spiritual  in  their 
tenor  might  he  culled  from  the  T?vTiting9  of  bishops  and  holy  monks 
in  every  centurj*.  This  much  may  be  said,  that  the  Decalogue,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Apostles*  Creed  were  made  famiHar  to  alb 

There  was  great  activity  of  conscience  in  the  middle  ages. 

It  was  the  effect  of  the  legal  spiiit  that  was  infused  into 
the  popular  teaching  and  the  accepted  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  hfe  of  conscience  was  evident  in  the  manifold  auster- 
ities to  which  it  gave  rise.  It  meets  us  vnth  impressive  powef 
in  the  |K>em  of  Dante,  the  great  literary  pi^uction  of  the  middlt 
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ages.  In  conBideriiig  the  religion!  of  this  period,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  there  occurred  from  time  to  time  intellectual  and  spiritual 
reviTala,  Soch»  in  different  wajs,  were  the  Hildebraudian  reform^ 
the  monastic  reform  under  the  auspices  of  St  Bernard,  the  rise 
of  scholasticiam,  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  the  em  of  the  cru- 
sades, the  formation  of  the  mendicant  orders*  These  *'  beneficent 
waves  of  high  spiritual  emotion,"  whatever  mixture  of  evil  belonged 
to  them,  lifted  multitudes  above  the  grovelling  thoughts  and  pur- 
suits to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

In  the  devotional  system  of  the  middle  ages  the  celestial  hier* 
arch  J  of  angela  had  an  important  place*  Apparitions  of  angels 
ooodaiui  were  believed  to  be  not  infrequent,  Thej  were  protec- 
•ru  fpiriti.  tors  agaiust  the  demoniacal  spirits  with  which  the  air 
was  peopled.  The  **  swarming,  busy,  indefatigable,  malignant 
spirits*'  claimed  the  w^orld  of  man  as  their  own.  They  assumed 
grotesque  and  repulsive  forms,  Satan  was  figured  as  having  homSj 
a  tail,  and  the  cloven  foot  Connected  w4th  this  ever-present  su- 
perstition, the  torment  of  the  young  and  the  old,  was  the  belief  in 
magic  spells  and  the  efficacy  of  talismans.  The  potent  reliance  of 
Womw  of  ^^^  timid,  tempted,  persecuted  soul  was  in  the  help  and 
■KioUftbd  intercession  of  the  saints.  These  multiplied  in  num- 
ber as  time  advanced.  Every  church,  every  viEage,  had 
its  tutelary  spirits.  The  miracles  which  they  were  believed  to  have 
wrought  were  numberless.  More  and  more  the  legends  of  the 
saints  were  read,  until  in  later  times  the  romances  of  love  and  chiv- 
alry divided  with  them  the  popular  regard.  Those  legends  fill 
the  sixty  ponderous  folios  of  the  yet  unfinished  collection  of  the 
BoUandista  They  contain  valuable  historical  material,  to  be 
reached  by  sifting  out  tlae  fiction,  as  grains  of  gold  are  separated 
from  heaps  of  sand.  Yet  even  the  endless  tales  of  miracles  are  in- 
teresting, small  as  may  generally  be  their  title  to  credence,  sincd 
they  embody  in  a  mythical  form  the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  those  from 
whose  minds  they  sprang,  and  of  the  generations  who  listened  to 
them  or  hung  with  delight  over  their  marvellous  incidents.  Far 
above  all  the  saints  in  the  popular  veneration  was  the  Virgin  Mary, 
The  homage  paid  to  her  had  been  increasing  in  fervor  and  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  divine  honors  from  the  dawn  of  the  medieeval 
period.  Chivalry  made  her  an  idol  of  the  imagination.  The  knight 
devoted  himself  to  her  service  and  invoked  her  aid  in  battle*  A 
Chapel  of  our  Lady  was  formed  in  every  cathedral  and  in  most 
churches  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  the  numerous  hymns  to 
Mmy  she  was  described  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  praise,  and 
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was  exalted  to  a  poBiliou  of  almost  controllmg  inlliience  o^er  the 
divine  Son.  With  the  growing  worship  of  martyra  and  saiots,  the 
iutereet  in  their  relica  increaaed.  They  were  required  in  every  new 
cbui'ch  that  waa  to  be  coDsecrate<l,  They  were  usually  placed  upon 
the  altar  or  beneath  it  They  Tvere  worn  upon  the  person.  The 
reliquary  in  which  were  the  bones  of  a  saint  or  shreda  of  his  ap- 
parel was  prized  above  all  other  treasures.  Of  their  efficacy  in 
working  miracles  there  was  no  doubt  An  oath  taken  upon  the 
relics  of  a  saint  was  clothed  with  awful  sanctit3\  Its  violation  waa 
a  terrible  sin*  It  was  said  that  over  a  chest  which,  when  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  the  most  sacred  relics  of  Nor  man  dy,  Harold 
was  decoyed  by  William  the  NoiTaan  into  tidiing  an  oath  which 
made  him  the  next  in  succession  to  the  English  crowD,  '*  No  won- 
der that  with  the  whole  Christian  Avorld  deeming  it  holy  and  mer- 
itorious to  believe,  dangerous,  impious,  to  doubt^  there  should  be 
DO  end  or  limit  to  belief ;  that  the  wood  of  tho  true  cross  should 
grow  into  a  forest ;  that  wild  fictions,  the  romance  of  the  Wise 
Men  of  the  East  transmuted  into  kings,  the  eleven  thousand  vir^ 
gins,  should  bo  worshipped  in  the  rich  commercial  citiea  of  the 
Rhine."  For  the  disputed  possession  of  relics  there  were  fierce 
contests  between  rivfd  monasteries.  EeLica  were  stolen,  and  a  theft, 
if  successful,  incuiTed  no  i"eproach.  The  motive  was  deemed  pious. 
The  body  of  8t  Benedict  was  coriied  away  from  Italy  to  Fi-ance. 
The  crusades  afforded  the  means  of  gratifying  the  desire  for  relics, 
which  became  proportionately  more  intense.  The  sale  of  tbem 
grew  to  be  a  lucrative  branch  of  trade.  Vast  sums  of  money,  such 
as  the  wealthy  now  pay  for  the  noblest  products  of  art>  were  ei* 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  pieces  of  apparel  or  otlier  objects  be- 
lieved to  have  once  belonged  to  Christ  or  the  Virgin.  It  was  said 
that  the  house  in  which  Maiy  had  lived  at  Nazareth  was,  in  1291, 
carried  by  angels  through  the  air  to  Tersato  in  Dalmatia.  In  1294 
tbe  angels  took  it  across  the  Adriatic  to  a  wood  near  Kecanati, 
whence,  in  1295,  it  was  removed  to  tho  bill  at  Loreto,  where  it  now 
stands.  In  each  of  its  places  of  sojourn  wondrous  miracles  are  re- 
ported in  connection  with  it.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  aU 
the  care  of  theologians  to  tUstinguish  between  the  homage  to  be 
accorded  to  Blarj'  and  the  hosts  of  saints,  and  the  worship  due  to 
God  alooe,  such  homage  in  the  minds  of  the  people  was  practically 
a  sort  of  polytheism.  The  government  of  the  world,  including  the 
disposiU  of  the  lot  of  men  for  this  life  and  the  Hfe  to  come,  was  rel* 
egated  to  a  multitude  of  supernatural  beings  of  finite  powers^  but 
full  of  sympathy  with  human  distress  and  potent  to  leheve  it 
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The  peeitential  Bystem  of  the  Churcli  was  not  without  a  whole- 
some effect  in  imposing  restramt  upon  rude  natures,  and  in  keeping 
Th«fpenit«n-  ^^^^^  ^^^  feelinga  of  conscience.  Yet  it  was  proLi^c  of 
cui  lyrtem.  abusea  It  was  hard  to  disconnect  a  false  idea  of  merit 
from  self-inflicted  mortificationa  Kemorse  and  fear  drove  some  to 
dangerous  excesses  in  fasting  and  scourging.  Others  flew  to  the 
reHef  afforded  by  indulgences,  and  willingly  submitted  to  a  pecuni* 
ary  equivalent,  or  to  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome  or  to  Jerusalem,  In 
■ome  cases  a  rich  noble  was  allowed  to  reduce  a  fast  of  years  to  a 
few  daya  by  compelling  his  dependants  to  share  it  with  him*  The 
terrors  of  excommunication,  and  the  greater  terrors  of  the  anath- 
ema, which  cut  off  the  offender  from  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men,  were  weapons  liable  to  a  tenable  misuse,  as  was  the  inter- 
dict, which  deprived  a  whole  community  of  the  means  of  grace. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  great 
evils  that  afflicted  society  ?  In  general,  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
infiucnoe  of  that  tho  Ghurch  cast  ita  influence  on  the  side  of  peace, 
to  reutiro'^to  To  heal  strife  among  princes  and  nobles,  and  to  pre- 
^"*  vent  bloodshed,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  du- 

ties which  the  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy  could  perform.  The  influ- 
ence of  religion  in  this  direction  was  powerful  It  is  seen  in  such 
a  character  as  Louis  DL  of  France,  in  connection  with  \irtues 
that  entitle  him  to  the  reverence  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  the  eulogies  which  modern  writers,  includ- 
ing Voltaire,  have  united  in  bestowing  upon  him.  When,  of  his 
own  accord,  he  ceded  to  Henry  HL  of  England  Limousin  and 
other  conquests  made  by  French  kings  before  him,  he  was  moved 
to  this  act,  not  because  he  judged  that  they  did  not  rightfully  be- 
long to  him,  but  for  the  reason,  which  he  avowed,  that  he  desired 
peace  among  their  respective  children,  who  were  cousin s-german. 
Yet  the  advocacy  of  peace  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics  had  its  limita< 
tiona  Against  heretics  and  infidels  it  was  an  obhgatiou  and  a 
merit  to  wage  war.  It  was  hostility  to  the  Mohammedan  beliefs, 
and  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  places  from  the  polluting 
tread  of  their  heretical  possessors,  more  than  any  broader  motive 
of  duty  or  of  policy,  which  inflamed  the  crusaders.  *'  It  is  not  in- 
juries  done  to  them,"  said  Thomas  Aquinas,  **  but  injuries  done  to 
God  that  the  knights  avenge/'  The  former  impulse  would  have 
^1>66ii  wrong,  but  not  the  latter.  St  Bernard  said  that  the  knights 
could  safely  fight  the  infidels,  for  they  were  fighting  for  God. 
*'  They  are  the  ministers  of  God  to  inflict  his  vengeance.  For  them 
to  give  or  receive  death  ia  not  a  sin,  but  a  most  glorious  deed  / 
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**  the  Son  of  God  deligiite  to  receive  the  blood  of  his  enemies ;  he 
Ib  glorified  in  the  death  of  pagnne."  Yet  with  reference  to  war 
among  Christians,  St.  Bernard  would  have  spoken  in  a  righteoua 
and  humane  spirit  The  wars  fomented  by  the  popes  in  Germanj 
during  their  contest  with  the  emperors,  and  the  iniquitous  Albi- 
genaian  crusade,  were  instigated  and  approved  by  those  who,  aa  a 
rule,  preached  peace  to  contending  sovereigns.  The  sacred  cause, 
it  was  judged,  mafle  an  unrelenting  warfare  right  and  holy.  It  was 
thought  to  be  a  duty  to  exterminate  the  enemies  of  God. 

Care  is  requisite  in  order  to  understand  correctly  the  relation 
o!  the  Church  to  slavery  aud  to  serfdom,  into  which  slavery,  maioly 
by  the  operation  of  politii^al  and  economical  causes, 
gradually  passed,  Augustine  attributed  slavery  to  man's 
fall,  as  he  ascribed  the  dominion  of  man  over  man  in 
general  to  the  incoming  of  sin,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  other  emi- 
nent ecclesiastics,  assert  that  the  original  state  of  man  was  a  state 
of  freedom,  aud  on  this  ground  they  praise  those  who  emancipate 
bondmen.  Yet  it  would  be  an  error  to  conclude  that  even  these 
leaders  in  the  Church  were  desirous  of  subverting  slaverj'j  or  re- 
garded this  restilt  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  pre^miliennial  period  of 
the  world's  history.  Augustine  speaks  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  as  part  and  parcel  of  family  government.  Gregory  presented 
slaves  to  a  convent,  and  exerted  himself  to  recover  a  fugitive  slave 
of  his  brother.  Neither  pope  nor  council  pronounced  slavery  un- 
lawful Churches  and  monasteries  possessed  bondmen^  often  in 
great  numbers.  When  Alcuin  took  charge  of  the  AbWy  of  Tours, 
it  possessed  twenty  thousand  serfs.  In  case  tliis  custom  was  not 
^owed  in  a  monastery,  it  was  not  on  account  of  any  moral  wrong 
attributed  to  slavery  or  serfdom,  but  because  it  was  considered 
more  proper  for  monks  to  do  their  own  work  or  to  abjure  certain 
practices  which  were  lawful  for  the  world  at  large.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  and  serfs  was  applauded,  like  any  other  act  of  benefi- 
cence. Even  among  the  ancient  Romans  it  was  not  infrequent  for 
a  master  to  give  freedom  to  a  slave,  and  it  was  always  counted  a 
generous  deed.  The  mediseval  Church  denounced  slavery  only 
when  it  was  the  servitude  of  a  Christian  in  bondage  to  a  Jew  or  an 
infidel.  This  was  always  regarded  as  something  grievous  and  de* 
serving  prevention  by  law^  or  through  a  ransom  in  cases  beyond 
the  reach  of  law.  The  Church  from  ancient  times  insisted  that 
anxiety  about  one's  worldly  condition,  even  in  the  case  of  a  slave, 
was  undehsinible,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  chOd  of  God  and  the 
heavenly  inheritance  were  the  chief  good.    ¥«t  the  Church  promoted 
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the  cause  of  freedom  by  Ita  proclamation  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  of  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  of  the  equality  of 
aH  in  his  presence.  "  All  men,"  wrote  Pope  Clement  IV., 
*•  have  the  same  origin  ;  they  live  nnder  the  same  sky. 
.  .  .  The  immense  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  ci-eaturo 
effaces  the  alight  distinction  between  the  king  and  the  serf.  .  .  . 
The  distinction  of  birth  ia  only  an  accident,  a  human  instituiioiL 
,  .  .  God  distributes  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  without  regard  to  the 
division  of  classes.  In  hia  eyea  there  are  neither  noblea  nor  villains ** 
Moreover,  the  Churcb  made  its  liighefit  oMces  accessible  to  the 
poor.  It  gave  them  a  practical  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  equality 
of  men  before  God  which  it  inculcated  in  its  teaching.  At  times  it 
was  unfaithful :  it  allowed  noblea  to  appropriate  to  themselves  ita 
dignities  and  revenues  ;  but  abuses  of  this  sort  called  out  voices 
of  protest  and  efforts  for  reform.  The  Church  also  preached  con- 
Btantiy  the  duty  of  forbearance  and  kindness  toward  the  slave  and 
the  serf.  It  rebuked  harshness  and  cruelty.  In  these  ways,  indi- 
rectly, in  the  middle  ages,  sm  anti-slavery  iufluence  went  forth  from 
the  teachings  of  the  clergy  ;  but  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
more.  Serfdom  disappeared  not  by  acy  religious  condemnation  of 
it,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  growth  of  towns,  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent and  resistance  among  the  peasants  themselves,  and  other  gen- 
eral  causes. 

Ordeals  had  been  originally  opposed  by  the  Church.  Then  they 
were  adopted  aud  pmcli-sed  under  cleritml  snpervimon,  tdthough 
they  never  obtained  the  universal  sanction  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  as  a  substi' 
tute  for  the  ordeal,  the  practice  of  using  torture  to  elicit  confea- 
aions  from  accused  persons,  and  testunooy  from  reluctant  wit* 
nesses,  came  into  vogue.  It  was  the  revival  of  an  ancient  and  bai*- 
barous  custom,  fii*st  employed  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  at  the 
examination  of  slaves,  and  incorporated  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Roman  law.  Torture  was  considered  a  species  of  ordeal,  the  abil- 
ity to  sustain  suffering  being  held  to  be  a  test  of  innocence* 
Against  its  use  Pope  Nicholas  L,  in  a  manly  and  rational  strain, 
protested  in  hia  letter  to  the  Bulgarians  (865).  Pope  Gregory  L 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  confessions  extorted  by  torment  were 
worthless.  But  in  1252  Pope  Innocent  IV,  sanctioned  torture  in 
the  detection  of  heresy,  and  it  became  a  fearful  engine  of  cruelty 
In  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition. 

As  regards  charity  In  the  middle  ages,  it  is  clear  that  at  no 
period  in  the  past  have  there  bean  larger  gifts  to  the  poor.     Tlie 
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Bpirii  of  Christian  liberality  was  reinforced  by  the  idea  that  alms* 
giving^  and  benefactions  for  religioua  purposea,  were  in  a  high  de* 
gree  meritorioiiB.  Weaitb  was  panrod  more  and  more, 
without  atint,  into  the  lap  of  the  Church,  Christiaji 
landa  were  dotted  with  naonaateriea,  from  whose  doors  the  poor,  the 
aick,  and  the  infirm  of  every  aort,  were  never  turned  away,  Hospi- 
tala,  generally  connected  with  con  van  ta,  were  multiplied,  and  were 
enriched  by  the  bounties  of  the  faithful.  Another  fact  respecting 
medieval  charity  ia  that  it  waa  very  often  injudicious.  In  the  first 
place^  there  waa  little  or  no  thought  directed  to  the  removal  of 
the  causes  of  the  poverty  and  diatreas  to  which  relief  was  lavishly 
granted.  Giving  was  in  forma  adapted  to  promote  the  evil  to 
which  it  applied  a  partial  and  temporary  remedy*  Poverty  waa 
considered  the  ideal  condition  of  a  Cbriatian  disciple.  To  re- 
nounce all  property  was  the  proof  of  special  consecration  to  Christ ; 
it  waa  deemed  an  exact  imitation  of  hia  original  followers.  To 
minister  to  the  poor  was  so  needful  a  grace,  and  so  profitable  to 
him  who  gave,  that  the  existence  of  the  poor  seemed  to  be  an 
indispensable  blessing.  The  larger  their  number,  the  greater  waa 
the  opportunity  of  serving  Christ  by  ministering  to  his  servants, 
and  of  thus  procuring  the  heavenly  reward.  In  the  second  place, 
there  was  a  lack  of  order  and  aystem  in  the  bestowal  of  charitable 
aid.  There  were  provisions  for  nU  sorts  of  physical  infirmity  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  we  approach  the  age  of  the  Refonnation,  when 
cities  began  to  take  into  their  hands  the  diaburaiiig  of  bounties  to 
the  poor,  that  there  waa  more  caution  and  judicious  management. 
In  this  particular,  guilds,  in  the  bestowal  of  help  to  the  needy,  acted 
more  wisely  than  the  ecclesiastical  bodies.  These  bodies  were  the 
almost  exclusive  almoners  of  charity  in  the  middle  ages.  Gifts  to 
the  needy  were  veiy  commonly  dispensed  on  church  festivals,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  burial  of  the  dead  who  were  the  donors,  or  on  the 
anniversaries  of  their  interment  It  was  near  the  doors  of  churches 
that  beggars,  the  maimed,  and  the  infirm  asked  for  alms.  Moreover, 
the  prayers  which  were  sought  from  the  needy  in  return  for  what 
they  received,  and  the  lightening  of  the  pains  of  purgatory  for 
rektives  or  for  the  charitable  individual  himself,  were  no  small 
pMi  of  the  motive  of  benevolence.  Men  gave  to  others  to  benefit 
themselves.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  while  the  schoolmen 
asserted  the  i-ight  of  property,  they  did  it  on  grounds  of  expe* 
diency,  and  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  that  in  the  state  ot 
nature  aU  things  nre  in  common*  Individual  posaeaaion,  although 
sanctioned  by  God,  ia  really  traced  back  to  sin  and  imperfection 
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as  its  occasion,  ATarice  is  made  by  Aquinas  a  greater  sin  than 
prodigality.  While  these  circu  in  stances  qualify  tiie  admiration 
which  the  vast  outflow  of  mediieval  charity  would  naturally  kindle, 
they  ought  not  to  blind  the  eye  to  what  was  truly  Chrijatlike  iu 
the  tempers  of  heart  out  of  which  it  sprung*  It  was  not  priesta 
and  monkS)  nobles  and  liigh-bom  dames,  who  alone  signalised 
themselves  by  manifestations  of  sell-deniah  Many  instances  are 
on  record  of  iodividuals  and  families  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life 
who  devoted  their  earnings  to  the  help  of  the  suflfering,  and  per- 
sonally interested  themselves,  with  extraordinary  self-sacrifice,  in 
doing  good. 

The  development  of  Christian  architecture  is  an  engaging  topic. 
Converted  to  Christian  uses,  the  ancient  basilica,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish ampler  space^  sent  out  an  arm  on  either  side,  thus, 
without  any  deliberate  intention,  giving  to  the  sacred 
fttructure  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  free  use  of  the  arch,  by  which 
additional  height  as  well  as  beauty  was  secured,  was  a  leading 
feature  of  the  style  called  Romanesque.  This  continued  in  the 
East  until  the  age  of  Justinian.  Then  the  adoption  of  the  lofty 
cupola,  hung  over  the  space  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  by  the 
transept,  gave  its  main  peculiarity  to  the  Byzantine  style,  which 
prevailed  east  of  the  Adriatic  and  in  Southern  Italy.  In  this  type 
of  building,  the  portion  of  the  structure  running  from  east  to  west 
was  divided  into  parts  equal  in  length,  thus  constituting  what  la 
called  the  Greek  cross,  as  distinguished  from  the  Latin  style,  in 
which  the  nave  was  unequally  divided,  the  chancel  and  choir  being 
at  the  eastern  end.  In  the  other  portions  of  Europe — in  Northern 
Italy,  Gennany,  Prance,  Spain,  and  England— the  Romanesque  de- 
Teloped  itself,  largely  by  the  skilful  use  of  arches  for  onlamenta* 
tion  as  well  as  strength,  into  an  almost  distinct  style,  of  which  the 
Norman  edifices — for  example,  the  noble  cathedral  of  Durham — 
are  fine  specimena 

On  the  approach  of  the  year  IDOO  there  was  a  general  anxiety 
and  alarm  in  Europe,  from  the  expectation  that  the  end  of  the 
world  and  the  last  judgment  were  then  to  occur.  When  this  epoch 
passed  by,  and  the  excitement  connected  with  it  subsided,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  new  and  wide-spread  interest  in  church- 
riktGocUc  building.  Toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
^^'^  Gothic,  or  the  pointed  style,  unfolded  itself,  which  in 

the  thirteenth  century  attained  to  the  fulness  of  its  majesty  and 
beauty.  In  Northern  France,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Germany, 
tbe  stupendous  Gothic  temples  were  reared  which  remain  as  worthy 
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monuments  of  a  glorious  past  that  embodied  its  thoughts  and  aspi- 
rations in  stone,  and  which  still  impress  all  who  gaze  upward  to  their 
spires,  or  walk  beneath  their  arches,  with  indescribable  sensations 
of  humility  and  awe.  In  the  erection  of  these  sanctuaries  churches 
lavished  their  treasures,  and  nobles  offered  their  costly  gifts ;  and, 
what  is  better,  the  people  of  all  classes  combined  in  a  common  en- 
thusiasm of  sincere  devotion,  everyone  giving  or  doing  what  he 
could  to  carry  upward  the  walls  and  towers,  and  to  perfect  with 
elaborate  art  every  part  of  Gbd's  earthly  dwelling.  The  cathedrals 
were  framed  and  adapted  for  the  ritual  that  was  celebrated  in  the 
vast  space  which  they  enclosed.  In  the  days  when  the  voice  of  the 
priest  was  the  voice  of  God,  how  was  the  heart  of  the  worshipper 
awed  and  melted  as  he  beheld  the  smoke  of  incense  in  the  dim 
distance  rising  from  the  altar,  heard  "the  pealing  organ,"  and  be- 
held the  stately  procession  of  the  clergy,  in  their  gorgeous  vest- 
ments, moving  up  and  down  the  "  long-drawn  aisles  I "  It  was  not 
churches  alone  which  the  blended  artistic  and  religious  impulses 
called  into  being.  A  multitude  of  abbeys,  many  of  them  so  grand 
and  spacious  that  their  chapels  were  like  cathedrals,  often  with 
peculiar  charms  of  situation,  arose  in  every  part  of  Christendom. 
One  side  of  mediaeval  Catholicism,  its  poetic  and  pleasing  side,  is 
depicted  by  Cardinal  Newman.  He  is  speaking  in  particular  of 
England.  "  The  fair  form  of  Christianity  rose  up  and  grew  and 
expanded  like  a  beautiful  pageant,  from  north  to  south ;  it  was 
majestic,  it  was  solemn,  it  was  bright,  it  was  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ant, it  was  soothing  to  the  griefs,  it  was  indulgent  to  the  hopes  of 
man  ;  it  was  at  once  a  teaching  and  a  worship  ;  it  had  a  dogma,  a 
mystery,  a  ritual  of  its  own  ;  it  had  a  hierarchical  form.  A  broth- 
erhood of  holy  pastors,  with  mitre  and  crosier,  and  uplifted 
hand,  walked  forth  and  blessed  and  ruled  a  joyful  people.  The 
crucifix  headed  the  procession,  and  simple  monks  were  there  with 
hearts  in  prayer,  and  sweet  chants  resounded,  and  the  holy  Latin 
tongue  was  beard,  and  boys  came  forth  in  white,  swinging  censers^ 
and  the  fragrant  cloud  arose,  and  mass  was  sung,  and  the  saints 
were  invoked  ;  and  day  after  day,  and  in  the  a  fill  night,  and  over 
the  woody  hills  and  in  the  quiet  plains,  as  constantly  m  sttn,  and 
moon  and  stars  go  forth  in  heaven,  so  regular  and  solemn  wasi 
the  stately  march  of  blessed  services  on  earth,  high  festival*  m^\ 
gorgeous  procession,  and  soothing  dirge,  and  paamg^be^ 
familiar  evening  call  to  prayer  ;  till  he  who  rf 
gan  time  would  think  it  all  unreal  that  ha 
would  conclude  he  did  but  see  a  vision,  BO 
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let  down  upon  eartli,  bo  triumphantly  were  chased  away  the  fiends 
of  darkness  to  their  prison  below/*  It  is  a  pity  that  so  fair  a  pict- 
ure has  to  be  marred  by  the  recollection  thftt  cornea  unbidden  to 
the  mind  of  the  student,  of  so  grievous  an  amount  of  ignorance  and 
social  raiserv,  priestcraft  and  superstition* 

A  cardinal  fault  of  religious  services  in  the  middle  ages  was  the 
undue  predominance  of  the  liturgical  element  over  the  didactic 
The  liturgy  centred  in  the  mass.     In  the  lands  which 
Md  prMMh'     bail  belonged  to  the  Roman  Empire,  Latin  was  under- 
*^*  stood,  and  attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact 

that  the  languages  which  sprung  from  the  mixture  of  Latin  with 
vernacular  tongues  were  slow  In  their  formation.  Moreover,  mis- 
sionaries Uy  new  countries  retained  the  Latin  iu  the  liturgy  from 
the  force  of  socre^l  association.  It  was  the  bond  of  connection 
with  Rome,  a  source  and  sign  of  unity.  Thus  Latin  established 
itself  as  the  sacred  language.  But  we  find  that  the  best  men  in 
every  age  insist  on  the  importance  of  preaching  to  the  people  in 
their  own  languages,  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  style.  The  illit- 
eracy of  the  clergy,  much  greater  at  some  periods  than  at  others, 
was  a  prime  hindemnce  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  exhorta. 
tions.  We  have  seen  that  Chio-lemagne  urged  on  bishops  the 
duty  of  preaching.  Alcuin,  his  friend  and  adviser,  gave  an  en- 
lightened support  to  the  emperor's  efforts.  He  desired  to  have 
Christian  knowledge  diffused  among  the  laity.  Councils  in  the 
ninth  centuiT  required  that  there  should  be  preaching  in  homlet^i, 
AS  well  as  in  larger  towna  The  re\i val  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  awakened  a  new  and  vivid  interest  on  the  subject  of  preach- 
in  g»  Guibert  of  Kogent,  who  was  bom  in  1053,  in  a  work  on  this 
theme,  demanded  of  preachers  that  they  should  avoid  ohscurity, 
inculcate  valuable  tnilb,  and  preacli  from  their  own  experience  of 
the  iK>wer  and  blessedness  of  the  gospel.  A  Dominican  genei-al, 
Humbert  de  Komanis,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Christ  celebrated 
the  mass  only  once,  but  spent  his  life  in  preaching  and  praying. 
The  preachers  of  the  mendicant  orders  discoursed  in  a  plain  and 
popular  style  to  great  audiences,  frequently  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  fifteenth  centuni',  the  period  of  the  papal  schism,  Clenismgis, 
one  of  the  most  iniluential  men  of  the  age,  ascribed  the  evils  of 
the  timeB  largely  to  the  neglect  of  preaching,  and  to  the  study  of 
theology  from  a  speculative  and  scientific  motive,  instead  of  regard- 
ing  it  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  practical  and  effective  work  in 
the  pulpit.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Tliomas  Aquinas,  the 
deepest  of  ruediaevjd  tbeologiaDa»  preached  to  the  people  plain  ser* 
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in  one  in  the  Italian  tongue.  In  the  preaching  of  the  Jiiddle  ages 
there  aboimrled  appeals  to  fear.  The  aim  wag  to  p^dnt  the  tor- 
iiienta  of  the  loBt  in  the  most  vivid  colors.  The  suflferings  of  Jesus 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  Virgin  Mother  were  favorite  tbemea,  in  tha 
unfolding  of  which  the  preacher  exerted  himself  to  excite  the  emo- 
tions of  his  auditors. 

In  the  hymns  of  the  Churchj  the  trammels  of  the  classical  me- 
tres, which  had  given  them  a  stiff  and  artificial  character^  were 
graduidly  thrown  ofiT,  "It  wag  not,"  says  Trench,  "tiJJ 
the  classical  framework  of  Latin  verse  was  wholly  shat- 
tered, quantity  ahsolutely  ignored  and  accent  substituted  in  its 
stead,  the  latent  powers  of  rhyme  being  at  the  same  time  evoked, 
that  Christian  Latin  poetry  attained  the  perfection  which  fills  with 
agtonisliment  all  who  are  capable  of  judging,  as  they  contemplate 
this  second  birth  of  Latin  song/'  The  grandest  of  all  the  mediaeval 
hymns  is  the  hymn  on  the  Last  Judgment,  the  "Dies 
lite  "  of  Thomas  of  Celano,  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
St  Francis,  beginning  ; 

"  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreailful  day 
When  beaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away.** 

The  most  pathetic  of  the  hymns  is  the  "  Stabat  Mater" 
of  Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  beginning  : 

'*  By  the  Groai*,  aad  vigil  keeping, 
Stood  the  mouruful  mother  weeping. " 

Adam  of  St,  Victor  wrote  the  hymn  : 
**  Be  the  Cross  our  themt*  and  story  ; 

and  Bernard  of  Morlas,  a  pions  monk  of  Clugny,  is  the  author  of 

**The  Celestial  Country,"  which  begins, 

'*  The  trorld  is  very  evil, 

The  times  are  waxing  Tate  ; 
Be  8ol>er  and  keep  vigil, 
The  Judge  is  at  the  gate.^ 


d.l90t. 


d.iinL 


d.  1081. 


Bobert,  King  of  France,  is  thought  to  have  written  tha 
"Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus," 

**  O  Holy  Ghost  t  Thou  fire  divine  I 

From  highest  heaven  on  ua  down  shine  ;  ** 

while  to  Si.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  we  owe  the  hymn, 

**  HaU»  thou  Head^  so  brulged  and  woujided." 
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"  As  a  whole,"  writes  Milman,  himself  a  poeias  well  as  historian 
"  the  hymnology  of  the  Latin  Cliurcli  has  a  singuLirlj  solemti  aud  ma- 
jestic tone.  Much  of  it,  no  doubt,  like  the  lyric  verse  of  the  Greeka» 
was  twin-bom  with  the  music  ;  it  is  inseparably  wedded  with  the  uiu- 
eic ;  its  cadence  is  musical  rather  than  metricai  It  suggests,  as  it  were, 
the  grave  full  tones  of  the  chant,  the  glorious  burst,  the  tender  fall, 
the  my  ate  rio  u  a  dy  ing  away  of  the  organ.    It  m  ust  be  heart! ,  no  t  read,  ** 

From  the  ritual,  and  the  hjinns,  an  essential  piirt  of  it,  were  cle- 
veloped  the  religious  plays,  the  germs  of  the  modern  drama.  The 
TiMnftliiocu  ritual  itself,  with  its  series  of  ceremonial  acts,  its  variety 
^^  of  persons  taking  part  in  it  in  their  different  costumes, 

and  its  antiphonal  music,  had  a  tlramatic  character.  The  ancient 
drama  had  perished  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Church,  and 
bad  become  so  demondized  as  to  deserve  its  fate.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  was  a  time  when  strolling  mimes  ceased  to  furnish 
diversion  to  the  people.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
the  religious  plays,  variously  called  ''mysteries,"  miracle-plays,  and 
moralities,  came  into  vogue.  The  mysteries  were  more  properly 
scenic  representations  of  passages  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  especially  of 
his  trial  and  death,  while  the  miracles  drew  their  materials  from  the 
tales  of  the  saints.  The  characters  in  the  moralities,  which  were 
later,  were  allegorical  figures  standing  for  the  virtues  and  vices,  and 
for  other  abstractions,  Tlie  mysteries  and  miracles  were  first 
composed  and  acted  by  the  clergy,  and  were  given  in  the  chui'chea 
The  theatre  was  **  the  church,  soaring  to  its  loajestic  height,  reced- 
ing to  its  interminable  length,  broken  by  its  stately  divisions,  with 
its  countless  chapels  and  its  long  cloister,  with  its  succession  of  con- 
centric ai'ches.  What  space  for  endless  variety,  if  not  for  change  of 
scene  1 "  In  1210  the  miracle-plays  were  excluded  from  the  churches 
by  Innocent  HL,  and  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  act  in  them. 
They  were  not,  however,  proscribed  or  disapproved.  By  degrees, 
a  greater  variety  of  pereonages  was  introduced.  An  element  of 
fun  was  brought  in  to  arouse  merriment  in  the  spectators.  The 
plays  were  performed  especially  in  connection  with  the  great  festi- 
vals which  drew  together  large  assembhes.  In  process  of  time» 
comic  or  carnival  plays  began  to  be  acted,  in  which  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  were  travestied,  and  priests  and  monks  made  to  fig- 
ure in  a  ludicrous  way.  The  motive  was  a  relish  for  coarse  mirth, 
with  no  irreligious  intent.  By  the  introduction  of  types  fi-om  real 
life  along  with  the  abstractions,  in  connection  also  with  historical 
persona,  the  moralities  were  transformed  into  the  modem  secular 
drama,  which  was  fully  developed  in  England  in  the  Elizabethan  aga 
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CHAPTEli  I. 

THE   CHUECH  ANB  THE  PAPACY   FROM  BOKIFAOB  VHI,   TO  THE 

COUNCIL  OF  PISA  (1294^1400). 

The  growing  in  difference  witli  which  Western  monarchs  treated 
the  commandB  of  Martin  IV*  and  of  his  Buccesaors  showed  that 
there  was  a  new  force  at  work  in  society  adverse  to  papal 
dominion.  This  was  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  the  ten- 
dency to  political  centralization,  which  involved  an  expansion  of 
intelligence  aod  an  end  of  the  exclnsive  sway  of  religions  and  ec- 
clesiastical iotereeta  The  enfranchisement  of  the  towns,  the  rise 
of  commerce  J  the  crystallization  of  European  society  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crusades,  and  the  new  conception  of  monarchy,  were 
the  principal  aigiia  of  the  coming  of  a  different  order  of  things. 
Tlie  change  which  had  taken  place  became  apparent  when  Boniface 
VUL  (1 294-1 303)j  a  pope  who  cherished  to  the  full  extent  the  theo- 
ries of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  IH.,  ascended  the  throne  which 
had  become  vacant  through  the  resignation  of  Celestioe.  He  aimed 
to  restore  Sicily  to  the  King  of  Naples,  to  pacify  Italy  by  overthrow- 
ing the  Ghibellines^  and  especially  his  own  enemies,  the  Colonnas, 
and  to  judge  in  the  quarrel  between  Philip  the  Fair  of  France^  and 
Edward  L  of  England. 

In  Sicily  he  failed.  lu  Italy  he  had  just  enough  success  to  draw 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  people,  while  in  his  attempts 
to  mediate  between  the  French  and  English  kings  he  in- 
volved himself  in  a  struggle  which  was  to  bring  on  his 
ruin*  Neither  Edward  nor  PbiHp  would  listen  to  tlie 
pope^e  commandB*     Boniface  then  resolved  to  force  them  to  peace 
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by  cutting  off  the  chief  soarce  of  their  revenue.  He  issued,  on  Feb* 
ruarj  24,  1296,  the  famous  bull,  '*  Clericia  laicoa,'*  in  which,  after 
declaring  that  long  tradition  exhibits  laymen  as  hostile  and  mis- 
chievous to  clergymen,  be  forbade  all  taxation  of  ecclesiastics  by 
emperors,  king%  or  princes^  without  the  authority  of  the  Apostolio 
See.  In  resisting  this  attack  on  kingly  authority,  Philip  took  the 
lead  It  was  not  until  after  Edward's  clergy  hat!  refused  t«  vote 
him  the  needful  supplies  that  he  retahated,  and  then  he  quickly 
jMOftry,  brought  them  to  terms  by  depriving  them  of  the  royal 
iwt.  protection*      Tlie  French  king   did   not  wait  so  long. 

He  struck  a  blow  at  the  papal  treasury  by  forbidding  the  exporta- 
Amnut  17  ^^^^  ^^  gold  and  silver  from  the  realm  without  his  sane- 
13SQ,  tion.     Thus  the  contest  in  which  the  Hohenstaufens  hatl 

perished  was  taken  up  by  Philip,  although  France  throughout  the 
middle  ages  had  been  the  most  faithful  protector  of  the  papacy, 
and  his  family  ha^i  been  established  by  the  popes  on  an  Italian 
throne  as  a  bulwark  against  the  empire. 

When  Boniface  wrote  to  Philip  in  a  tone  of  haughty  remon- 
itrance»  his  complaints  and  his  threats  were  met  with  the  asser- 
tion that  before  there  were  any  clergy  the  King  of  France  ruled 
over  his  redm.  To  this  it  was  signilicantly  added,  that  the  ''  Holy 
Mother  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  is  composed  not  only  of 
clergymen  but  also  of  lawmen  ; "  that  clergymen  are  guilty  of  an 
abuse  when  they  try  to  appropriate  exclusively  to  themselves 
the  ecclesiastical  liberty  with  which  the  grace  of  Christ  has  made 
U6  free,  and  that  Christ  himself  commanded  to  render  to  Csesar 
the  things  that  are  Ciesar's*  Philip  did  not  stand  alone  in  this 
attitude  of  resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  the  pope.  He  was 
supported  even  by  the  French  clergy,  Boniface,  thus  deserted  by 
his  natural  ailies,  was  ready  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king,  that  ho 
might  devota  all  his  strength  to  the  destruction  of  his  lioman  ene- 
mies, the  Colonnas.  The  royal  ordinance  and  the  papal  bull  were 
now  both  explained  away,  and  the  king's  noble  ancestor,  Louis  HC, 
was  made  a  eaint  It  was  not  long  before  Philip  and  Eilwa^d  were 
ready  to  submit  their  differences  to  Boniface,  if  he  would  act,  not 
as  pope,  but  as  Benedict  Cajetan,  a  private  individual.  This  he  con- 
sented to  do,  resolving  to  give  to  his  decision  the  sanction  of  papal 
authority,  and  thus  win  by  craft  what  he  had  failed  to  extort  by 
bold  assertion.  Philip  was  dissatisfied  with  the  award,  and  was 
exasperated  by  the  form  in  which  the  acceptance  of  it 
was  enjoined.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  the  exiled 
Ck>lonnas  at  his  courts  nor  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Albert,  titu- 
16 
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lar  King  of  the  Bomans,  whose  election  Boniface  had  annulletl*  Hf> 
was  Bmrounded  by  Ms  great  lawyera,  Peter  Flotle,  Will* 
iam  de  PlamaH;  and  William  Nogaret,  stout  defenders 
of  royal  prerogatives,  who  were  ready  to  assist  him  not  only  iu 
breaking  tlowD  feudalism,  but  also  in  placing  bulwarks  around  the 
civil  autliority  in  its  contest  againBt  the  encroach loents  of  the 
Church.  The  hierarchy  was  thus  confronted  here,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, by  a  body  of  learned  men,  the  guardians  of  a  venerable  code, 
who  claimed  for  the  king  the  prerogatives  of  Ctesar,  and  could 
bring  forward  in  opposition,  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  canons  of 
an  earlier  date.  In  the  meantime  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scot- 
land,  and  w^hen  the  pope  attempted  to  interpose  between  Etlward 
and  the  Scots,  the  English  Parliameufe  in  1301  indignantly  repelled 
his  pretensions.  But  at  Eome,  Boniface  was  the  spectator  of  a 
scene  which  might  well  lure  him  to  a  mistaken  con^dence  in  the 
papal  power. 

The  year  1300  had  been  set  apart  for  a  jubilee,  and  all  who 
should  visit  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  had  been  promised  indulgence 
and  absolution.  There  streamed  to  the  city  vast  crowds 
of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  West  They  were  so 
eager  to  look  upon  the  sacred  relics  that  many  lost  their  lives  in 
the  press.  Immense  contributions  were  brought  to  the  altars. 
The  pope,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  rejoice  long  in  these  ex- 
pressions of  the  piety  of  Christendom.  The  pontifical  legate,  Ber- 
nard, Bishop  of  Pamiers,  whom  he  sent  to  the  French  courts  was 
a  man  whose  animosity  against  Philip  soon  drew  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  treason,  and  involved  Boniface  in  a  liitter  quarrel  with 
f^  ball  t^^  king.  Decree  after  decree  went  forth  from  Borne, 
u^;^"Jm-  '^^  finally  the  bull  '*  Unam  sanctam  *'  was  issued,  which 
ber  IB,  1302.  made  the  belief  that  every  human  creature  is  subject  to 
the  pope  to  be  necessary  to  salvation.  The  clergy  of  France,  and 
even  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  were  summoned  to  the  Holy  See> 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  rebellious  monarch.  When  all  these  ef- 
forts failed,  Boniface  fixed  September  8,  1303,  as  the  day  on  which 
Philip  a  deposition  should  be  proclaimed,  and  his  kingdom  laid 
under  an  interdict. 

Philip  was  not  passive  under  these  attacks.  He  forbade  the 
clergy  to  obey  the  summonB  to  Rome,  on  penalty  of  confiscation  of 
their  property.  He  sent  forth  an  answer  to  a  letter  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  Boniface,  and  asserting  in  an  offensive  man* 
ner  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  This  answer  began  with  the  words  : 
'* Philip,  by  grace  of  God,  King  of  tte  French,  to  Boniface,  who  as- 
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Bumea  to  be  tbe  chief  pontiff,  little  gi-eeting  or  none  at  all/*  mid  it 
closed  with  the  assertion  that  ail  who  thought  the  king  subject  to 
anyone  in  temporal  things  were  fools  and  inadmeo.  Otie  of  the 
papal  legates  was  ignominiouslj  denied  an  audience  with  the  king, 
and  the  bidl  which  he  brought  was  pubHcly  burned  in  Notre  Daine 
Fbui  '■»  *^^  February  11,  1302.  Philip  now  believed  himself 
tw^  CO  th«  strong  enough  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  In  April 
he  assembled  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles^ 
and  the  commona,  and  in  this  meeting  of  the  estates  of  the  realm 
he  received  assurances  of  their  support.  In  another  assembly,  held 
the  following  year,  Boniface  was  accused  of  heresy,  simony,  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  and  blind  hatred  toward  the  King  of  France  ; 
and  then  an  appeal  was  made  to  a  general  council^  and  to  a  future 
legitimate  pontiff.  But  these  verbal  weapons  were  not  the  king's 
only  resort.  William  of  Nogaret  and  Sciaxra  Colonna  were  in 
Italy,  and  on  Septemlier  7th  they  f6rced  themselves  into  the  pre&- 
ence  of  Boniface,  in  his  own  town  of  Anagni,  and,  assailing  him 
with  rude  words,  and  even  blows,  made  him  prisoner.  He  had 
scarcely  escaped  from  the  insults  of  Philip's  emissaries  and  entered 
what  he  supposed  was  his  loyal  capital,  when  he  again  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  another  set  of  bitter  foes.  This  was  too  much 
to  bear,  and  the  aged  pontiff  died,  broken -heui'ted,  on 
October  11th.  Later  in  the  centnij  his  career  was  con- 
cisely described  in  the  epigram,  **  He  entered  like  a  fox, 
reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog."  "The  papacy  had  first 
eyinoed  its  power  by  a  great  dramatic  act.  Its  decUue  was  mani- 
fested in  the  same  way.  The  scene  at  Anagni  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  scene  at  Canossa,'" 

The  wrath  against  Boniface  which  was  felt  by  the  Ghibellines 
finds  expression  in  Dante,  who  calls  him  **the  chief  of  the  new 
Pharisees,"  and  makes  St.  Pet^r  himself,  in  Paradise,  brand  him  as 
a  usurper.  The  indignant  poet  accuses  him  of  absolving  from  sin 
before  it  was  committed,  and  for  this  crime  consigns  him  to  perdi- 
tion. Celeetine  was  canonized  by  Clement  V.  in  1313  ;  yet  for  ab- 
dicating the  papal  ofiSce,  to  make  room  for  Boniface^  Dante  places 
him  at  the  mouth  of  hell,  as  one  disdained  alike  by  mercy  and 
juatice: 

**  I  looked,  and  I  bekeld  the  Bhade  of  him 
Who  ixiftd«  through  oowmrdicti  the  grefti  risfuiUbL^ 
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The  contest  of  Philip  and  Boniface  incited  the  learned  to  an 
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inveBtigatioo  of  the  relationB  of  tlie  Chxircb  to  the  State.    The  views 
of  papal  BupremaCT  advocated  b^""  rifnd  churchmen  en- 
invk»  on  p»-     countered  resistance.     Egidius  de  Colonna,  a  moDk,  ana 
uott*.  at  a  later  tlato  Archbishop  of  Bo  urges,  held  that  the 

d.  lato.  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  were  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent, each  being  ordained  of  Gnd.  From  this  fundamental 
principle  he  argued  that  the  King  of  France,  in  civil  matters,  was 
subject  to  no  superior.  His  contemporary,  John  of 
Pftiis,  attacked  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  popes 
by  attempting  to  deprive  them  of  their  hit^torical  foundation.  The 
pope  could  not,  he  said,  receive  from  ChriHt  juriwdiction  over  th© 
affairs  of  la}' men,  because  Chrii^t  himself  did  not  possess  it  A  few 
Dante  uii  jcars  later,  in  opposition  to  the  political  ideaa  of  Thomas 
mon*rciiy.  Aquiiias,  his  master  in  theology,  Dante  wrote  his  noted 
treatise  on  monarchy.  In  this  work  ho  maintains  that  if  mankind 
would  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  justice,  and  liberty,  they  must 
unite  under  the  rule  of  one.  Historically,  such  needful  unity  has 
only  been  reahzed  in  the  empire  which  the  Romans  won  by  their 
valor,  and  whose  rightful  dominiou  Christ  sanctioned  by  being  born 
under  its  sway  and  by  submitting  to  ilie  at  the  hands  of  its  offi- 
cers, Dante  did  not  acknowledge  tlie  validity  of  the  Donation  of 
Constantine,  although  lie  seems  not  to  have  suspected  its  genuine- 
ness. Ho  denied  the  authority  of  the  later  papal  decretals,  and 
those  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scripture  which  were  alwa3''s  on 
the  lips  of  supporters  of  tlie  papacy.  In  the  empire  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  popes  to  guide  men  s  souls  ;  God  had  appointed  the 
emperor  to  govern  them  in  tlieii-  temporal  affairs.  Apart  from  the 
great  inHuence  of  this  book,  and  outside  of  Italy,  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  empire  and  the  nature  of  monarchy  in  general 
provoked  earnest  investigation.  In  Germany,  especially,  legists 
anil  theologians  plunged  into  historical  and  critical  inquiries  upon 
the  foundation  of  civil  authority  and  the  ground  on  which  papal 
interferences  with  secular  government  professed  to  repose. 

In  the  meantime  the  papacy  itself  had  been  brought  under  the 
power  of  France,  and  had  begun  the  period  of  its  *'  Babylonian' 
The  B*b)i.>  Captivity  "  at  Avignon.  The  successor  of  Boniface,  Bene- 
nkn captivity,  jj^jj  XL,  annulled  the  decrees  against  Philip  and  his 
nation,  but  refused  to  join  in  the  scheme  to  vilify  the  dead  pope  a 
character.  After  Benedict  s  death,  which  soon  occurred,  the  king 
planned  to  secure  the  election  of  a  pope  favorable  to  his  interests. 
Through  the  successful  intrigues  of  the  French  cardinals,  Ber- 
trand,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  a  former  enemy  of  PMlip,  pledged 
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himself,  if  lie  should  be  made  |xipe,  to  recoocile  the  king  and  Mb 
supporters  to  the  Church,  to  f^ratit  to  him  a  levy  of  a  tenth  from 
the  French  clergy,  and  to  tovestigate  the  charges  against  Boniface. 
There  was  one  article  of  the  agreement  kept  secret,  and  it  still 
remains  a  matter  of  surmise.  Bertrand  was  chosen* 
and  was  consecrated  in  Lyons  as  Clement  V.  Not  loog 
after,  he  removed  the  seat  of  the  pa|>acy  to  Avignon,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  France,  and  belonging  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
the  pope's  vassal.  Thus  began  the  foreign  residence  of 
the  popes,  or  what  is  known  as  the  Babylonian  captivity.  From 
this  time  the  prestige  of  the  papacy  began  to  wane  as  rapidly  as, 
in  the  preceding  centuries,  it  had  grown.  This  fail  was  due  to  the 
general  change  in  society,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  but 
it  was  accelerated  by  influences  which  were  dependent  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  on  the  doings  of  the  popes  themselves.  During  a 
great  part  of  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  papacy 
was  enslaved  to  France,  and  administered  In  the  interest  of  the 
French  court  This  degrading  subservience  marked  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  relations  of  Clement  V.  to  Philip.  The  wealth  of  the 
simnrMMian  Tcmplars  had  become  an  object  of  the  king*s  cupidity. 
of  t^  TwB-     The  members  of  the  order  were  tortured  and  confessions 

pura, 

of  sti-ange  and  blasphemous  initiatory  rites  were  wrung 
from  them.  The  chief  accusations  against  them  were  a  denial  of 
Christ,  homage  paid  to  the  idol  called  Baphomet,  and  unnatural 
lewdness.  Their  property  was  confiscated.  Some  of  them  were 
burned  and  others  were  driven  into  exile.  The  pope  supported  the 
king  in  his  proceedings,  and  in  the  year  1312,  at  the  CouncO  of 
Vienne,  he  abolished  the  order.  ^Vhen  Philip  pressed  for  the  con- 
demnation of  Boniface,  Clement  skilfully  avoided  the  difficulty  by 
freeing  from  the  censure  of  the  Church  those,  with  few  exceptions, 
who  accused  or  contended  against  the  late  pope,  and  by  commit- 
ting  the  investigation  of  the  charges  to  the  Council  of  Vienne, 
which  he  knew  would  stoutly  defend  the  memory  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  Upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  in  1308,  the  pope 
was  obliged  to  practise  duplicity  in  order  to  satisfy  liis  Fi'ench 
master,  and  yet  to  carry  out  his  own  wishes.  He  publicly  recom- 
mended the  election  of  Charles  of  Valoia,  PhiUp  s  brother,  and  in 
private  urged  the  electors  to  choose  Henry  of  Luxemburg.  But 
while  Clement  took  this  cringing  attitude  toward  the  King  of 
France,  he  assumed  a  bold  and  agj^esaive  position  in  relation  to 
Germany,  Engknd,  and  other  CathoHc  countries,  France  was  will- 
ing, OS  long  as  the  papacy  remained  her  tool,  to  indulge  the  popes 
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in  extravagant  assertione  of  autliority,  which  could  only  have  the 
effect  to  aggravate  the  opposition  of  other  natioDS. 

In  1310  the  emperor,  Henry  VH,  whoso  election  Clement  had 
promoted,  made  a  brilliant  progress  through  Italy.  For  a  time 
the  glories  of  the  Holy  Empire  Beemed  to  revive.  The  pope  waa 
alarmed,  and  when  Henry  denied  his  pretensions  to  temporal 
Bupremacy  he  prononnced  upon  him  the  ban  ol  the  Church.  The 
emperor's  sudden  death  in  1313  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  and 
gave  Clement  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  theory  that  during  a 
vacancy  in  the  in>penal  office  the  iK)pe,  as  overlord,  waa  regent 

Bhoiily  after,  Clement  himself  died,  and  there  ensued  a  fierce 
struggle  between  the  French  and  Itahan  parties  among  the  cardi- 
Ooauict  of  nals,  the  Italian  party  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the  Bab}- 
iSd^iS^'  Ionian  capti^-ity,  John  XXH,  the  new  pope^  at  his  elec- 
irf  B*vftrto.  y^jj  promised  never  to  mount  a  horse  except  to  go  to 
1316-1S84  Rome,  and  kept  his  promise  by  proceeding  forthwith  in 
a  boat  to  Avignon.  John  profited  by  the  double  election  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Austria  to  exercise  more  completely  in 
Holy  those  rights  which,  as  regent,  his  predecessor  had  claimed, 
and  to  plot  for  the  elevation  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  throne  of 
the  empire.  As  soon,  however  aa  Louis  had  overcome  liis  antago- 
nist at  Milhldoi'f,  he  began  to  resnme  the  imperial  pre- 
rogatives in  Italy*  He  was  immediately  summoned  to 
the  feet  of  the  angry  pontitT,  to  answer  for  his  presumption  in  tak- 
ing the  title  and  exercising  the  powers  of  the  King  of  the  Eomans, 
without  the  papal  sanction.  When  Louis  did  not  appear,  the  pope 
excommunicated  him,  and  summoned  the  German  princes  to  a  diet 
to  depose  him  and  to  elect  Xing  Charles  of  France,  This  new  con- 
flict between  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  had  it  not  occasioned  the 
notable  writings  which  it  called  fortli,  would  have  been  but  a  piti- 
ful reminiscence  of  those  old  wars  between  the  mightiest  of  the  em* 
perora  and  the  most  fanions  of  the  jxjpes.  The  papal  anathemas 
were  disregarded  in  Germany,  and  to  the  pope's  diet  there  came 
only  one  elector,  and  he  the  brother  of  Louis's  rival 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  John's  ti^oublea.  He  ventured 
to  pronoimce  the  belief  of  the  Franciscans,  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  possessed  all  things  in  common,  a  heresy.  The  General 
of  the  Order,  Michael  of  Cesena,  wTote  a  tractate  against  the  errors 
of  the  pope,  in  which  he  appealed  to  the  **  Universal  Church  and 
a  general  council  "  Finally,  under  his  leadership,  the  spiiituala 
espoused  the  cause  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  Thus  there  were  arra^^ed 
againBt    John    the  men  who    represent'e^d    the    highest    rehgious 
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ideal  of  tbe  nge,  and  whose  UBBelBBb  zeal  attracted  the  homage  of 
tlie  people.  One  of  the  greateat  of  the  Fi'auciscaii  acholara,  WUl- 
ooc«n(ia«>-  ^^  ^^  Occam,  composed  a  treatise  on  the  power  of  the 
ia47)onih«  pope.  He  went  beyond  hia  predecessors  iu  arguing 
that  the  Churcb,  since  it  has  its  unity  in  Christ,  is  not 
under  the  necessity  of  being  subject  to  a  single  primate.  He 
placed  the  emperor  and  the  general  council  above  tbe  pope,  as  his 
judges.  In  matters  of  faith  he  would  not  allow  infaliibility  even 
to  general  councils,  "  Only  holy  Scripture  and  the  beliefs  of 
the  universal  Church  are  of  absolute  vahcMty.*'  Such  were  the 
attacks  upon  the  papal  authority  from  the  religious  and  theological 
side. 

The  cause  of  Louis  and  the  rights  of  the  empire  were  defended 
by  Marsilius  of  Padua,  tbe  great  theoretical  politician  of  tbe  age,  in 
hia  ''Defensor  Fncis/'  or  Advocate  of  Peace.  He  at- 
tacked the  papal  theory  of  society,  and  proceeded  to  give 
a  history  of  tbe  rise  and  growth  of  papal  pretensions. 
He  swept  away  all  the  temporal  power  and  jurisdiction  of  tbe  priest- 
hood Mid  of  the  papacy  by  proclaiming  one  fundamental  piinciple, 
w^hich  was  that  the  supreme  authority  in  tbe  state  is  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  or  the  greater  portion  of  tbem.  According  to  their  will 
kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice.  To  them  alone  belongs  tbe 
power  of  excommunication,  dispensation,  whenever  that  is  right, 
and  of  appointing  and  depriving  the  clergy.  Every  person,  of 
whatever  condition,  is  subject  to  the  ruler  chosen  by  them.  A 
general  council^  if  it  is  to  be  valid,  must  be  summoned  by  them,  or 
by  him,  on  their  authority,  and  must  be  compose*!  of  priests  and 
laymen.  To  a  council  so  constituted  belongs  the  superintendence 
of  tbe  Church,  the  making  of  needful  laws,  and  tbe  interpretation 
of  doubtful  passages  of  Scinpture,  which  is  the  sole  authority  in 
matters  of  faith.  It  is  not  the  Old  Testament  law,  upon  which  tbe 
papacy  is  wont  to  base  so  many  claims,  which  is  necessaiy  for  sal- 
vation, but  the  law  of  tbe  New  Testament,  and  not  even  that  can  be 
enforced  by  temporal  penalties.  To  teach  its  precepts,  to  preach 
tbe  gospel,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  are  tbe  only  functions 
of  the  priesthood.  In  bis  historical  investigations  he  pointed  out 
that  in  the  early  Cliurch  presbyter  and  bishop  were  synonymous. 
He  denied  that  Peter  was  supreme  over  the  other  aposUes,  and 
even  denied  that  he  can  be  proved  to  have  ever  visited  Rome,  Tbe 
ascendency  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  its  power  over  the  empire 
had  gradually  grown  up  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  timee^  the 
weakiiesH  of  princes,  and  the  usurpations  of  tbe  popes.     The  sue- 
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ceasor  of  St.  Peter  was  redlj  no  more  than  an  officer  to  OTersee  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  anJ  to  preside  in  its  councils. 

Tliese  opioioua  sounded  strange  in  the  ears  of  men  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  pope  aud  the  priesthood  as  hokliug  the  keja  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Butalthou^'h  they  might  alarm  those  who  first 
heard  them  uttered,  there  was  in  them  a  power  of  self-propagation 
which  would  avaO  to  win  for  them  an  acceptance  in  comicg  genera- 
tions. 

The  Germans  continued  to  disregard  the  anathemas  of  the 
pope  and  to  support  the  cause  of  their  king.     In  1327  Lotiis  made 
a  progress  iuto  Italy  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  and  to  enjoy 
a  few^  short  months  of  triumph*     The  end  of  the  expedition  was 
bumihiitiug  ;  but  at  thia  juncture  Pope  John  relieved  the  ©mhar- 
rassment  of  his  antagonist  by  ag:du  entangling  himseH  in  theologi- 
cal disputeSv     Death  interposed  to  save  the  heretical  pontiff  from 
the  investigations  of  a  council  about  to  be  called  by  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  political  enemies.    His  successor,  Benedict  XIL, 
was  so  completely  under  the  -power  of  the  French  king, 
Philip  VI.,  that,  coufrarj^  to  his  own  earnest  desire,  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  at  Avignon,  and  to  keep  up  the  strife  with  the  emperor. 
The  states  of  Germany  now  came  out  more  strongly  in  support  of 
Louis.     They  affirmed  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  set  forth  the 
wrongs  done  him  by  the  pope.     In   1338  the  electoral 
princes  solemnly  declared  that  the  Roman  king  receives 
his  appointment  and  authority  solely  from  the  electoral  college. 

The  emperor  lacked  the  courage  to  withstand  hia  enemies  with 
boldness,  and  the  wisdom  to  pursue  his  aims  with  prudence.  It 
w^as  not  for  the  defence  of  the  empire  against  the  pope  that  he  put 
in  practice  the  theories  of  Marsiliua,  but  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  own  house.  He  annulled  the  marriage  of  Mai*garet  of  Maul- 
tasch,  and  then  removed,  by  a  dispensation,  the  further  obstacles 
to  her  union  with  his  own  son.  This  inviision  of  ecclesiastical 
rights,  for  clearly  selfish  ends,  lost  for  him  the  confidence  of  many 
of  his  Buppoi-ters  in  Germany.  But  once  more  the  pope,  this  time 
Clement  VL  (1342-1352),  by  the  unreasonableness  of  his  demands, 
and  by  his  plota  to  set  up  a  rivjd  emperor,  Charles  IV.,  saved  Louis 
from  ruin  and  assured  to  him  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects 
until  his  death,  a  few  years  later.  The  partisan  contests 
which  the  Avignonese  pontiffs  had  so  long  maintained  against  the 
emperor  seemed  to  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  pope,  but  really 
weakened  the  hold  which  the  papacy  had  upon  the  respect  of  maa^^ 
kind. 
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Meanwhile  Europe  was  groaning  under  tJie  burdens  laid  upon  it 
bj  papal  avarice.  The  revenues  of  the  coui't  at  Avignon  were  8up- 
Extortiwim  phetl  by  means  of  extortions  and  usurpations  which  sur- 
oft^^ATi"  passed  aU  precedent  When  it  was  intimated  to  Clem- 
erwnpope*.  cut  VI.  that  he  was  putting  forth  unheard-of  claims,  he 
replied  that  his  predecessors  did  not  know^  how  to  be  pope.  But  his 
tyranny  was  made  possible  by  the  success  with  which  popes,  aided 
by  monarchs  who  used  their  interference  in  order  to  obtain  pre- 
ferment for  favorites,  had  for  over  a  century  been  transmuting"  pre- 
tensions into  rights.  The  multiplied  reservations  of  ecclesiastical 
offices,  even  of  bishoprics  and  parishes,  which  were  bestowed  upon 
unworthy  persons  by  the  popes,  or  given  to  persons  already  pos- 
sessed of  lucrative  places  ;  the  claim  of  the  first-fruits,  or  annate — 
a  tribute  from  new  holtJers  of  benefices — and  the  levying  of  bur- 
densome taxes  upon  all  mnks  of  the  clergy,  especially  those  of  the 
lower  grades,  were  among  the  methods  resorted  to  for  replenish- 
ing the  papal  cofTers.  The  effect  of  these  various  forms  of  eccle- 
siastical oppression  was  the  greater  when  it  was  known  that  the 
wealth  thus  gained  went  to  support  at  Avignon  an  extremely  lux- 
urious and  profligate  court,  the  boundless  immorality  of  which  haa 
been  vivicDy  depicted  by  Petrarch,  an  eye-witness. 

In  England  there  had  long  been  a  growing  spirit  of  resistance, 
which  was  naturally  quickened  now  that  the  papacy  had  become 
EHUteooe  in  tho  instruraeut  of  France,  Two  important  statutes  of 
Eng^Aoa.  Edward  IQ,  were  the  consequence — the  statute  of  pro- 
***-  visors,  which  devolved   on   the  king  the  right   to   fill 

the  Church  offices  that  had  been  reseiTed  to  the  pope,  and  the 
statute  of  prfemunire,  which  forbade  subjects  to  bring, 
by  direct  prosecution  or  appeal,  before  any  foreign  tri- 
bunal, a  cause  which  fell  under  the  king  s  jurisdiction.  These  meas- 
ures were  followed,  a  few  years  after,  by  a  refusal  to  recognize  the 
papal  claims,  which  were  based  on  the  homage  rendered  to  Iimo- 
cent  ni-  by  King  John,  and  to  pay  the  tribute  of  one  thousand 
marks  which  he  had  promised.  The  papacy  was  no  sooner  rid  of 
one  antagonist,  Louis,  than  it  wa9  threatened  in  another  quarter. 
The  King  of  France  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  his  ecclesiastical 
ally  even  from  the  robber  bands  which  preyed  on  the  country. 
In  Italy  the  outlook  was  stiU  worse.  Ever  since  the  removal  of 
the  papacy  to  Avignon,  Rome  had  been  distracted  by 
feuds  of  leading  families  which  built  for  themselves  sti^ong- 
holda  in  the  city.  In  1347  the  Romans,  fired  by  the 
enthufliast  Rieiizi,  had  sought  to  restore  Roman  liberty  under  the 
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ancieut  republican  forms.  The  people  soon  awoke  from  their 
dreams  of  the  past  to  find  ihemiielveg  in  still  vvorae  eonlusioiL 
The  States  of  the  Church  groaiied  under  the  deBpotidni  of  petty  no- 
bles. For  a  time  the  ptipal  aaeeudencj  waa  restored  through  the 
efforts  of  Cardinal  Albomoz,  who  was  a  soldier  aa  well  as  an  ee- 
clesiastic  Moved  by  the  condition  of  his  temporal  do- 
mains. Urban  V.  left  Avignon  amid  the  cries  of  his 
grief-stricken  cardinals ;  **  Oh,  wicked  pope  !  oh,  impious  father  ! 
whither  does  he  drag  his  sons  ?  "*  He  did  not  long  remain  in  Rome. 
After  taking  pai't  in  the  empty  pageant  of  an  imperial  coronation, 
the  dangerB  which  suri'ounded  him  and  the  enti^eatiea  of  his  prel- 
ates persuaded  him  to  retuiii  to  the  quiet  of  Avignon*  But  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  legates  soon  caused  a  general  revolt  of  the  papal  cities. 
It  seemed  that  their  allegiance  would  be  gone  completely  unless 
the  pope  should  come  back  to  Home.  Gregory  XL  no 
longer  heeded  the  outcries  of  his  ctirdinals^  but  listened 
to  the  exhortations  of  St  Catherine,  a  Dominican  devotee,  whose 
asceticism  and  devotion  gave  her  such  authority  that  she  could 
offer  her  counsels  to  a  pontiff.  In  1377  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
be  died  a  year  later,  with  the  enemies  of  tlie  papacy  still  unsub- 
dued.    Thus  ended  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

Of  the  twenty* three  cardinals  who  at  that  time  constituted  the 
sacred  college,  sixteen  were  at  Rom©  when  Gregory  XI.  died.  Their 
movements  were  closely  watched,  lest  they  should  escape 
of  ihm  great  to  Avignou  and  elect  another  pope  subservient  to  French 
'^  ™'  interests.  Both  the  Italians  and  the  two  factions  of  the 
French — the  Limousins  and  the  Gallicans — who  hated  each  other 
bitterly,  were  frightened  into  unanimity  by  the  rising  tumults, 
and  chose  Prignano,  Archbishop  of  Bari.  The  Limousins,  in  pro- 
posing one  whoj  although  an  Itidiao,  owed  his  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment to  the  Cardinal  of  Limoges,  thought  to  find  in  him  a  servant, 
but  soon  realised  that  they  had  set  over  themselves  a  rude  and  self- 
^_        willed  master.    Urban  VL,  the  new  pope,  as  a  monk  riirid 

I87B-1389.  *  Mr   r   f  o 

and  upright,  showed  himself  not  in  the  least  cautious 
or  politic,  and  he  soon  alienated  the  French  cardinals  by  personal 
affronts  and  crude  attempts  at  reform.  Their  feelings  were  still 
more  embittered  when  they  learned  that  he  bad  no  intention  to 

return  to  Avignon.  They  retired  to  Aoagni,  where, 
il!"^**^  having  declared  the  election  of  Urban  invalid,  on  the 
Clemen!  vh!^  gTouud  that  it  WES  procuTed  by  violence,  they  chose 

Robert  of  Geneva  (Clement  YIL,  1378-1394)/ a  man 
who  possessed  those  qualities  of  leadership  which  Urban  so  griev' 
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onslj  lacked.  The  two  Italian  membera  of  the  college  gave  in 
tbeir  adhesion  to  ClemeEt  Urban^  deserted  by  all,  proceeded  to 
create  twenty-eight  new  cardinals.  There  were  now  two  sacred 
colleges,  and  therefore  the  death  of  either  pope  could  not  put  an 
end  to  the  etrife.  Political  enmities  determined  the  position  of 
each  European  nation  with  regard  to  the  rival  claimants  of  the 
triple  crown,  Italy  sided  with  her  countryman  ;  France  supported 
Clement,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  her  former  ascendency  over 
the  papacy,  and,  therefore,  England  gave  her  obedience  to  Urban. 
Scotland  hated  England,  aod  Flanders  hated  France  ;  hence  the 
former  revered  Clement,  the  latter,  Urban.  In  like  manner,  po- 
htical  motives  brought  Naples,  Caatile,  and  Aragon  to  the  side  of 
the  French  pope,  and  Germany,  Hungary,  aod  the  northern  king- 
doms to  the  side  of  the  Italian.  Thus  was  Europe  divided,  and  the 
great  schism  begun. 

The  cause  of  Urban  seemed  to  be  that  of  Italy,  and  it  was 
an  Italian  band,  led  by  Alberigo  da  Barbiaoo,  which  conquered 
Clemen t*s  Breton  mercenaries  and  forced  him  to  retire  to  Naples, 
whence  he  soon  sailed  away  to  Avignon.  Urban  proceeded  to  de- 
pose the  Neapolitan  queen,  Joanna,  who  adhered  to  his  rival,  and 
declared  the  kingdom  forfeited  to  Charles  of  Dnrazzo,  an  heir  ol 
Charles  the  Lame  by  a  collateral  branch.  In  opposition  to  him, 
JoELnna  adopted,  with  the  sanction  of  Clement,  Louis  of  Anjou, 
who  was  descended  from  the  daughter  of  the  same  king.  Urban 
blindly  sought  to  win  the  fairest  cities  which  belonged  to  the  Ne- 
apolitan kingdom  for  his  w^orthless  nephew,  Francesco  Prignano, 
and  when  the  now  victorious  Charles  resisted  his  demands,  the  pope 
determined  upon  the  ruin  of  the  king,  that  he  might  set  Fi-ancesco 
on  the  throne.  This  shameless  nepotism  prevented  him  from  rec- 
ognizing  Ladialaa  as  the  successor  of  Charles,  and  there- 
fore opened  the  way  for  the  reaseertion  of  the  Angevin 
claims.  The  aggrandisement  of  his  family,  not  the  cause  of  Italy 
or  the  true  interests  of  the  papacy,  absorbed  his  attention.  His 
cruelty  to  his  Cfirdinals  made  him  hated  emd  distrusted  of  all,  and 
yet  men  adhered  to  his  cause  for  the  reason  that  he  stood  between 
them  and  a  pope  subservient  to  France. 

Boniface  IX,,  Urban's  successor,  had  none  of  his  learning  and 
little  of  his  piety ;  but  he  was  affiible,  sagacious,  and  what  was  es- 
Boaiiao*  I3L  peciaDy  needful,  he  possessed  the  instincts  of  a  st^ites- 
iJJ^^^^j  man.  He  immediately  recognized  Ladialas  as  King  of 
''^^  Naples  ;  he  brought  the  States  of  the  Church  together 

by  appointing  as  vicars  of  the  pope  the  nobles  who  had  power  in 
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their  ciiieA ;  aod  in  Rom©  be  laid  the  foundations  of  pupal  sover- 
eignty* But  as  a  pope,  Boniface  had  one  vice  which  could  not  be 
atoned  for,  even  by  the  purity  of  bia  private  life.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  vast  sums  which  he  gained  by  the  jubilees  of  1390  and 
1400,  he  resorted  to  shameless  simonyp  The  members  of  his  court 
defended  the  practice  on  the  ground  that  the  pope  could  commit 
no  sin. 

But  the  ficbism  bad  already  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  Ear- 
nest men  in  France  and  England  began  to  inquire  where  lay  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  and  what  could  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis* 
orders  it  had  wrought.  The  spectacle  of  rival  popes — Clement  rest- 
ing  in  inglorious  ease  at  Avignon,  Urban  beading  a  partisim  war 
far©  in  Italy— each  imprecating  curses  on  the  other,  stirred  up 
Wyclif  to  declare  that  the  very  papal  office  was  poison- 
ous to  the  Churck  The  English  nation  was  so  united 
in  their  resistance  to  ecclesiaatical  encroacbrnents  that  this  cham- 
pion of  civil  and  kingly  authority  against  papal  claims  could  utter 
such  words  without  fear.  When,  a  few  years  later,  Boni- 
face tried  to  carry  his  schemes  of  extortion  into  England, 
bis  attempt  was  met  by  still  more  stringent  statutes. 

In  France,  as  early  as  1380,  the  University  of  Paris  began  its 
efforts  to  beal  the  schism.  It  abandoned  the  project  of  summoning 
vkIb  effort*  ^  general  council  as  impracticable,  and  advocated  the  plan 
to  ii«»i  tuo  of  abdication.  But  almost  insuperable  difficulties  bin- 
dered  the  success  of  any  scheme  that  could  be  devised. 
There  were  two  popes,  each  believing  himself  to  be  the  true  suc- 
ceesor  of  St  Peter,  and  therefore  the  fountain  of  all  spiritual 
power,  from  whom  prelates  and  councils  derived  their  authority. 
Gathered  about  them  were  two  sacred  colleges,  the  members  of 
which  defended  respectively  the  pontiff  whom  they  bad  elected, 
because,  in  case  he  was  no  pope,  they  were  no  cardinals.  Bach 
party  had  its  adherents  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  na- 
tions were  then  in  a  state  of  chronic  warfare.  To  peimiade  or  to 
compel  the  rival  popes  to  abdicate  was  almost  impossible,  becauj^ 
even  if  they  were  willing  to  lay  down  tbeir  offices^  eaclj 
lest,  after  be  had  resigned,  the  oth 
ample.  Nor  could  the  nations,  b 
dis trusty  join  in  any  consistent 
the  pontiffs  whom  they  sevc 
standing  these  obstacles,  t 
French  court  the  necessity 
sign^  hoping  that  the  nai 
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the  same  method  in  relation  to  him.  These  efforts,  seconded  by 
the  French  cardinals,  hostenetl  Clemeat's  death  ;  but  before  the 
king  had  time  to  interpose,  the  same  cardlnftls,  that  thej  might 
have  a  chief  who  would  in  any  event  defend  their  interest,  has- 
^^^  tened  to  choose  Benedict  XIII.,  who  promised  to  resign 

3aiL.i8iM-    whenever  the  welfare  of  the  Church  should  seem  to  a 

majority  of  them  to  call  for  such  a  step.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  so  stanch  a  believer  in  papal  supremacy  and  one  so 
well  versed  in  the  canon  law  as  Benedict  was,  had  in  mind  no  way 
of  healing  the  schism  except  by  the  tmiversal  recognition  of  him- 
self as  the  true  vicar  of  Christ  He  would  not  yield,  even  when, 
through  the  influence  of  the  more  violent  party  of  the  uniYersity, 
the  IVench  csourt,  and  along  with  it  Sicily,  Castile,  and  Navarre, 
withdrew  from  the  obedience  of  Benedict,  and  IVIjirshal  Boucicaut 
besieged  the  papal  palace  at  Avignon.  The  moderate  meu,  Peter 
D'Aillyand  Nicholas  de  Cl^^mangis,  had  been  skilfully  detached,  the 
former  by  prefennent  to  the  Bishopric  of  Cambrai,  the  latter  to 
the  office  of  papal  secretary. 

In  the  meimtime,  Boniface  IX*  had  contented  himself  with  mak- 
ing pious  professions  in  order  to  stave  off  an  analogous  procedure 
against  himself,  and  had  been  steadily  pursuing  his  own  political 
aims.  The  madness  of  the  Frencli  king  and  the  strife  between 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  made  the  policy  of  France 
WETsr,  and  soon»  a  reaction  having  set  in,  the  mition  returned  to 

Benedict's  obedience.      On   the  death  of  Boniface  and 

of  his  successor,  Innocent  VIL,  no  progress  toward  an 
agreement  having  been  made,  all  parties  became  weaiy  of  the  strife 
and  determined  to  bring  it  speedily  to  an  end.  To  accomplish  tJiis 
object  was  the  sole  duty  which  the  Roman  cardinals  most  solemnly 
enjoined  upon  the  venerable  and  pious  man,  Gregory  XIL,  whom,  in 
1400,  they  elected  pope.     France,  spurred  on  again  by  the  persist- 

ent  demands  of  the  university,  was  gradually  cutting  off 
xiTL  (fcpd       the  power  of  Benedict  over  the  French  Church.     There 

was  no  time  to  be  lost  It  was  arrangetl  that  the  |>opes 
should  meet  at  Savona,  thei-e  to  heal  the  disorders  that  afflicted  the 
Church.  But  now  Xtadislas  began  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his 
crown,  which  would  be  put  in  jeopanly  if  by  chance  the  French 
pope  should  be  victorious  He  sought  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  conference.  The  nephew  of  Gregory  whispered  suspi- 
cions of  treachery,  Europe  beheld  these  two  old  men,  each  claim- 
ing to  be  the  vicar  of  Christ,  each  afraid  that  the  other  was  foment- 
ing some  plot  for  his  destruction,  advancing  toward  one  another 
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glowlv,  and  with  greftt  trepidation.  The  place  of  meeting  was  re- 
peatedly chjinged.  Grcgor)*  would  go  no  farther  than  Lucca, 
while  Benedict  was  at  Spezzia  on  the  coasts  "One^  like  a  land 
aiiinifd,  refnsed  to  fjpproach  the  shore ;  the  other,  like  a  fish,  would 
not  leave  tlie  sea."  Suddenly  Gregory  publicly  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention to  abdicate,  and  created  four  new  cardinals.  'His  old  car- 
dinals Bed  to  Fisa,  and  appealed  to  a  general  council. 

In  Finance  the  Paris  University  again  raised  its  voice.  The 
king,  influenced  by  its  arguments,  threatened  to  take  up  a  neutral 
tuf  cardinmii  positioD,  TbiB  fitep  Benedict  met  by  excommunicating 
t-mu  ^  coundt  d^q^^  ^r|jQ  ghould  withdrftw  from  his  obedience.  The 
bearers  of  Ids  bull  were  imprisoned  for  high  treason,  the  document 
itself  publicly  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  proclamation  of  neutrality 
was  sent  forth.  Benedict  fled  to  Perpignan,  in  the  territories  of 
Aragon.  The  cardinals  of  both  popes  then  united  in  Bummonmg  a 
general  council,  to  be  held  in  Pisa  the  following  year* 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  BEFOEMINQ  COUNCILS:  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PAPACY  TO 

THE  ACCESSION  OF  PIUS  IL  (1409-1458), 

A  council  had  been  summoned,  but  men  long  accxistomed  to 
papal  absolutism  were  in  doubt  as  to  what  authority  such  a  body 
Thwr  of  th«  ^^^"^^^  posaesa  Many  of  the  more  conservatiye  theolo- 
Gaiiifiwj  ro-  gians  sought  to  find  a  warrant  for  iti  Mtion  in  provis- 
ions of  the  canon  law.  The  Gallicans,  under  the  lead  of 
Gerson  and  DAilly,  went  beyond  them,  holding  up  the  principle 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  and  of  its  councils,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  set  proper  limits  to  the  power  of  the  pope.  Gerson,  like 
Occam,  maintained  that  the  Church  has  its  real  unity  in  Christ, 
who  is  its  head.  In  the  Church,  the  mystical  body  estabEshed  by 
him,  is  vested  the  power  and  right,  which  neither  the  provisions  of 
the  canon  law  nor  the  decrees  of  the  pope  can  invaHdate,  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  to  bnng  schism  to  an  end.  If  the  vicar 
who  symbolizes  its  outward  unity  is  dead,  or  has  forfeited  the  alle- 
giance of  the  faithful,  the  Church  may,  not  only  on  the  authority  of 
the  cardinals,  but  also  on  that  of  a  pnuce  or  of  any  other  Christian, 
call  a  general  council,  to  procure  a  true  and  sole  vicar.  Nor  is  this 
all  that  may  be  done*  Should  the  pubhc  peace  and  safety  require 
it,  the  vic^r  may  be  resisted,  and  even  deposed  and  deprived  of  all 
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ecclesiastical  rank.  The  tarn  of  Gerson,  D'Ailly,  and  their  asBo- 
ciates  was  to  reduce  the  pope  from  the  position  of  an  abBolute 
to  that  of  a  constitutional  mouarcli,  and  even  to  place  behind 
a  general  council  the  universal  Church,  as  alone  infallible  and 
snpreme.  Such  ideas  would  win  for  the  council  the  moral  support 
of  those  who  discerned  in  the  inordinate  power  of  the  papacy  the 
Bource  of  the  many  evils  that  afflicted  the  Church.  But  the  great 
ocmndi  of  assemblage  which  began  its  sessions  at  Pisa,  on  IVIarch 
viaM.  25,  1409,  tlid  not  represent  all  the  nations  which  pro- 

fessed the  CathoHc  faith.  Of  the  more  powerful  monai-chs  the  King 
of  Spain  still  supported  Benedict,  while  Ladislas,  and  Rupert,  who 
was  WenzeFs  competitor  for  the  throne  of  the  empire,  olnng  to  Greg- 
ory as  a  poHtical  necessity.  It  was  the  first  duty  of  the  membei-s 
of  the  council  to  heal  the  schism.  This  they  attempted  to  do  by 
decreeing  the  union  of  the  two  sacred  colleges,  und  by  deposiiig 
Gregory  and  Benedict  as  notorious  schismatics,  perjurers,  and 
heretics^  Many  of  the  delegates  wished  now  to  proceed  to  the  re- 
form of  the  Church  in  *'  head  and  members,"  in  order  that  an  end 
might  be  put  to  ecclesiastical  corrupt  ion,  and  that  those  abuses  of 
the  papal  power  which  had  become  so  flagrant  during  the  captivity 
and  ihe  schism  might  he  checked.  But  there  were  others,  and  these 
constituted  the  majority,  who  doubted  the  right  of  the  council  ic 
take  any  further  action  except  under  the  headship  of  tlie  pope  yei 
to  be  elected*  The  leaders  of  this  party  were  the  cardinals,  who 
were  anxious  to  stay  the  liberal  movement  lest  it  might  become 
reTolutionary.  They  promised  that  whoever  of  them  should  be 
chosen  would  prevent  the  council  fi'om  being  dissolved  until  a  sat- 
isfactoiy  reformation  of  the  universal  Church  should  have  been 
ac<;omplished.  Then  they  united  in  the  choice  of  Peter  Philargi, 
the  aged  Cardinal  of  Milan.  As  soon  as  the  new  pope,  Alexander 
v.,  had  ascended  the  throne,  many  members  of  the  council  seemed 
whoDy  absorbed  in  seeking  benefices,  which  Ids  reckless  prodigal- 
ity was  ever  ready  to  bestow.  He  put  oflf  the  reforming  party  with 
a  few  unimportant  concessions,  and,  with  specious  promises  to 
F«Httreorib«  ^1  another  council,  soou  after  dismissed  the  assembly, 
ooandi,  ^jr^^  flattering  hopes  with  which  its  sessions  had  opened 
had  been  disappointed*  Its  measures  were  the  result  of  impulse, 
and  not  of  that  mature  delibemtion  which  was  required  by  the  ex- 
igency. Such  was  the  comment  of  Gerson.  Moreover,  the  schism 
still  continueii,  with  three  popes  instead  of  two  in  the  field.  Alex- 
ander fell  completely  under  the  influence  of  Baldaasare  Cossa,  the 
jegate  at  Bologna,  a  man  who  was  first  a  pirate,  then  a  student^ 
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and  finally  bo  successful  a  papal  extortioner  that  he  was  rewarded 
by  Boni  face  IX.  with  a  cardioara  hat.  Thia  ecclesiastic,  surpassed 
by  few  in  the  number  of  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused,  possessed 
so  much  political  power  that  he  was  soon  called  to  fill 
"^  *  '  the  vacant  chair  of  Si  Peter,  and  to  defend  it  against 
the  attacks  of  Ladialas.  But  the  tempest  of  Italian  politics  was  too 
much  for  even  John  XXIH.,  and  he  was  obliged  to  call  upon  Sigis- 
mund,  King  of  the  Romans,  for  help,  and  to  consent  to 
his  proposal  to  eummon  a  general  council.  The  pop  i 
regarded  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  council  shonlti 
be  held  in  a  place  where  he  had  more  power  than  the  emperor,  but 
he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  trusting  the  matter  ic  the  prudence 
of  his  legates.  They  yielded  t^  the  demands  of  Bigismund,  and 
selected  Constance,  an  imperial  city.  John  was  now  obliged  to 
send  forth  the  summons  to  the  councE,  which  was  to  meet  on  No- 
vember 1,  1414  ;  but  he  still  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
control  it  when  once  it  had  come  together.  The  faOure  of  the 
Council  of  Pisa  to  accompliBh  the  work  set  before  it  made  earnest 
men  keenly  aHve  to  the  need  of  putting  an  end  to  the  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church,  and  of  finding  an  instant  and  effect- 
oal  remedy  for  the  long  schism  which  endangered  its  union. 
Moreover,  in  Bohemia  there  was  a  formidable  religions  movement, 
led  by  John  Huss  and  other%  and  stimulated  by  the  writings  of 
WycMf — a  movement  that  threatened  to  result  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  and  powerful  sect.  On  the  Eastern  borders  of  Europe 
hovered  the  Turkish  invader,  and  in  the  Christian  countries  of  the 
West  strife  and  confusion  prevailed.  The  council  which  gathered 
at  Constance  during  the  last  weeks  of  1414,  and  was  not  dissolved 
until  April,  1418,  was  the  most  brilliant  and  imposing  of  the  eccle- 
siastical assembUes  of  the  middle  ages.  If  the  number  of  bishops 
present  was  not  so  large  as  at  some  other  great  synods  of  the 
Chiurch,  this  difference  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  multitude 
of  inferior  clergy,  of  doctors  and  of  juristic,  and  by  the  unexampled 
array  of  sovereigns  and  nobles.  Tlie  pope  and  Sigismund  were 
both  present,  each  with  a  numerous  and  dazzling  retinue  of  officers 
and  atteiidanta  A  throng  of  not  leas  than  fifty  thousand  people, 
di-awD  by  official  obligation,  curiosity,  the  desire  of  gain  or  of 
pleasure,  flowed  into  the  city  of  Constance  to  witness  the  doings  of 
the  council.  The  Bessions  had  just  begun,  when  John  came  into 
coUieioo  with  the  reform  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  D'Ailly,  now  a  cardinal  It  was  the  pope's  purpose  to 
procure  a  coDfirmation  of  the  acts  of  the  Pisau  Council,  which 
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deposed  Benedict  and  Gregory,  and  made  provision  for  the  elec- 
tion of  his  predeceBSon  ThuB  his  o^vn  position  would  be  strength- 
ened and  ho  would  be  enabled  to  proceed  against  them  as  anti- 
popes.  Haviug  got  this  daugeroua  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
council^  he  would  then  try  to  occopy  the  remainder  of  its  sittings 
with  the  heresies  of  Huss  and  Wyclif,  and  by  a  few  concessions 
bafEe  all  serious  attempts  at  reform.  In  opposition  to  this  plan, 
D'Ailly  maintained  that  only  so  far  as  a  council  i^ally  represents 
the  universal  Church,  which  aJone  cannot  err,  is  it  freed  from  the 
danger  of  fulling  iufeo  error,  and  that  for  this  reason,  although  the 
assembly  at  Pisa  is  with  probability  believed  to  have  been  such  a 
council,  yet  it  is  possible  that  it  did  err^  as  other  such  assemblies 
have  erred,  if  we  may  credit  the  statements  of  the  learned.  More- 
over, any  ratification  of  its  acts  would  only  tend  to  shake  the  belief 
in  its  authority,  and,  besides,  make  it  haixler  to  bnng  the  schism 
to  an  end.  It  was  evident  that  the  party  represented  by  D'Ailly 
wished  to  leave  the  council  free  to  negotiate  with  Benedict  and  with 
Gregory.  iSoon  after,  a  letter  came  from  Gregory,  offering  to  abdi- 
cate, if  his  two  rivids  woidd  do  the  same.  It  was  now  suggested 
by  Cardinal  Philaster  that  John,  in  imitation  of  the  good  shepherd 
who  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  should  resign,  and  it  was  as- 
serted that  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Church  he 
could  be  compelled  to  take  this  step.  In  the  meantime  the  reso- 
lution to  vote  by  nations  htid  crushed  the  design  of  the  pope  to 
control  the  assembly  through  the  numerical  preponderance  of  Ital- 
ian prelates.  The  situation  of  John  began  to  be  critieai  Terri- 
fied by  rumors  of  accusations  about  to  be  presented  against  him, 
he  solemnly  promised,  upon  his  oath,  to  abdicate  in  case  Gregory 
and  Benedict  would  also  resign.  In  order  to  avoid  carrying  this 
promise  int<>  e0ect,  he  fled  to  Schaffliausen,  which  lay  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  friend,  Frederick  of  Austria  The  council,  lest  the 
pope's  action  might  be  taken  to  invalidate  its  authority,  promul* 
gated  a  decree  which  read  thus  :  **The  Synod  of  Constance,  regu- 
larly assembled  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  forming  a  universal  council  and 
representing  the  militant  Chiu"ch,  has  its  authority  immediately 
from  God,  and  everyone,  tlie  pope  included,  is  bound  to  obey  it 
in  what  pertains  to  the  faith,  and  to  the  extirpation  of  schism,  and 
n»po«iti<*n  of  t^*^  reformation  of  the  Church  in  head  and  members. " 
Ji»tifixxin.  ii  ^y,^y  j^j^^  i^j^j^  before  Frederick  submissively  made  hid 
peace  with  Sigiamund,  and  the  pope,  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  council  was,  on  May  29,  1415,  deposed  from  office.  Shortly 
^terwards  Gregory  resigned.     But  Benedict  was  obstinate,  and 
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when  negotiatioDS  with  him  had  proved  fruitleas,  and  he  was 
deserted  by  all  except  the  single  town  of  FeniEcohL  in  Spain,  he 
was  formallj  deposed.  While  the  council  was  thus  engaged  in 
ending  the  schism,  it  was  also  engaged  in  putting  down 
heresy  with  a  relentless  determination.  Sigiflmund  had 
been  anxious  that  Huss,  the  leader  of  the  new  moTemeot  in  Bo- 
hemia, should  come  to  Constance  and  bring  his  cause  before  the 
representatives  of  the  Church.  Huss  consented  to  do  so,  appa- 
rently looking  upon  the  council  not  as  a  judicial  body  before 
which  he  was  going  to  be  arraigned  and  tried,  but  as  a  great  assem- 
bly in  whose  presence  ho  might  vindicate  himself  against  the  accu- 
sations of  his  enemies,  The  emperor  then  gave  him  a  safe-conduct, 
which  enjoined  upon  all  lords  and  magnates  to  permit  him  without 
molestation  to  go  and  return.  Despite  this,  not  long  after  he  ar- 
lived  in  Constance,  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Sigismund  was  at 
first  angry  at  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  his  safe- conduct^  but  the 
determined  attitude  of  the  council  led  him  to  give  way.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  any  statements  of  Huss  which,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  intended  by  him,  could  be  declared  heretical.  The  coun- 
cil, however,  could  plant  itself  on  the  ground  that  he  disowned  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  acknowledged  no  authority  as  final  ex- 
cept the  Scriptures,  as  he  understood  them.  Moreover,  his  ethical 
theory  of  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  rulers,  lay  or  ecclesiaHtir, 
to  govern,  a  theory  in  which  he  followed  Wyclif,  excited  siacere 
alarm.  The  leaders  of  tlie  reform  party  were  ready  to  pull  an  of- 
fending pope  from  his  tlirone,  but  they  were  wedded  to  the  doctriuo 
of  hierarchical  authority.  They  felt  it  the  more  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  mark  the  limitr*  of  the  reform  which  they  aspired  to  achieve. 
The  violent,  mob-likf  deportment  of  the  council  contrasted  rary 
unfavorably  with  the  noble  serenity  and  self-possession  of  their  vic- 
tim, Wlien  his  sentence  was  being  read,  Huss  turned  and  0xed  his 
eyes  upon  Sigismund.  The  blush  that  overspread  the  king's  fa'e 
disclosed  the  verdict  of  his  conscience,  that  he  ought  to  have  kept 
faith  even  with  a  heretic.  Huss  was  burned  in  July,  1415,  and  his 
friend  and  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  one  year  later. 

Thus  far  the  council  had  proceeded  with  vigor  and  unanimit}'. 
But  political  animosities  began  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  which 
Ohoioeof*  beset  all  essays  at  reform.  England  and  France  wern 
^^-  at  war.     Sigismund,  having  sought  in  vain  to  mediate, 

allied  himself  to  England,  and  thus  lost  the  "truly  internationsd 
place "  which  he  had  previously  held  in  the  council  Movements 
within  the  body  itself  were  equally  destructive  to  its  efficiency.    Gbr- 
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sou,  by  bis  persistence  in  urging  the  coudemnation  of  Petit,  who, 
after  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  written  a  book 
ill  defence  of  tyrannicide,  lost  his  influence  over  the  assembly. 
D'Aillj  became  the  leader  of  the  cardinals  and  tlie  defender  of 
their  authority  ns  representatives  of  tlie  Roman  Church,  He 
sought  to  hasten  the  election  of  a  pope,  lest  the  reforming  spirit  of 
the  council  should  become  revolntionary.  The  Gei-mons,  and  at 
tirst  the  English,  warned  by  what  took  place  at  Pisa,  were  anxious 
that  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  *'  head  and  mcrabera  *'  should 
precede  the  papal  election.  But  their  movements  were  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Italiana  The 
cardinals,  taking  advantage  of  this  national  jealousy,  forced  the 
hberal  party  from  one  compromise  to  another,  until  they  won  from 
Sigismnnd  his  consent  to  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  A  decree  was 
then  adopted  which  forbade  certain  papal  extortions  and  provided 
for  the  frequent  assembling  of  general  councils.  All  other  reforms 
were  left  to  be  carried  out  by  the  pope,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
council  then  in  session,  or  with  the  aid  of  deputies  from  the  na- 
tiona  On  November  11,  1417,  Otto  Colonna  was  chosen,  and  took 
faiionoi  *^®  name  of  Martin  V.  The  new  pope  soon  showed  his 
tteooandL  real  attitude  toward  the  reforming  movement.  He  sanc- 
tioned the  abuses  on  which  the  Roman  court  had  flourished  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  John  XXIII,,  and,  before  the  council  was  dissolved^ 
asserted  the  papal  supremacy  in  terms  which  contradicted  the  doc- 
trine of  conciliar  authority,  which  had  been  solemnly  promulgated 
in  its  fourth  rmd  fifth  sessions.  The  members  of  the  council, 
wearied  by  their  long-continued  and  apparently  futile  hibors,  were 
in  no  mood  to  withstand  the  schemes  or  pretensions  of  the  pope. 
Thej  eatifified  themselves  with  a  decree  embodying  a  few  reforms 
upon  which  they  were  all  united,  and  voted  to  leave  the  rest  to  be 
arranged  in  concordats  with  the  several  nations.  ^Rbirtin,  having 
bestowed  upon  them  plenary  absolution,  which  was  to  extend  un- 
til deathj  dissolved  the  assembly.  The  substantial  failm^e  of  this 
council  to  achieve  reforms  which  thoughtful  and  good  men  every- 
where deemed  indispensable  was  a  proof  that  some  more  radical 
means  of  reformation  w^ould  have  to  be  found, 

Martin  had  rescued  the  papacy  from  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened it  at  Constance,  and  he  now  undertook  to  restore  its  lost  pres* 
TRmbiMiii  ^ig^  He  re>^ved  the  pontifical  authority  in  the  papal 
lobomiA.  states  and  brought  a  new  prosperity  to  Rome.  In  France 
he  recovered  those  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  see  which  had  been 
taken  away  by  the  royal  ordinances  of  1118.     But  in  Engliiud  his 
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paaeionate  deiauDciation  of  the  statutes  of  proTiaors  and  prreraii- 
iiir€  were  not  heeded.  He  reluctantly  assembled  a  geDeral  council 
at  Pavia,  in  obedience  to  the  decree  adopted  at  Constxince,  and 
then,  having  transferred  it  to  Sienna,  and  fomented  divisions  among 
the  few  that  were  present,  procured  its  dissolution.  The  ascend- 
ency of  the  Catholic  Church  was  seriously  endangered  in  another 
quarter.  The  destruction  of  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  sent 
a  thrill  of  indignation  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  Bohemian 
people,  Underlpng  the  movement  of  which  Huss  was  the  principal 
author  was  a  mingled  national  and  religious  feeling.  The  Hussite 
reforms,  and  especially  the  demand  for  the  cup.  which  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  had  long  been  withheld  from  the 
laity,  were  supported  by  the  Slavic  population,  but  were  opposed  by 
the  Germans,  The  Council  of  Constance  and  Martin  V.  reaolved  to 
suppress  the  rising  heresy  by  force,  Bohemia  was  a  constituent 
part  of  the  German  empire,  and  therefore  to  Sigismund  was  allotted 
the  task  of  conquering  the  Bohemian  heretics,  who  were  called 
Utraquists,  because  tliey  partook  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds. 
There  soon  arose  in  Bohemia  a  powerful  party  which  went  far 
beyond  the  Utraquists  in  their  doctriiial  innovations  and  in  antipa- 
thy to  tibe  Churcli  of  Rome.  The  Taborites,  as  they  were  styled, 
rejected  tran substantiation  ;  they  appealed  to  the  Bible  as  alone 
authoritative,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  popes, 
of  the  councils,  or  of  the  Fathers.  Opposition  only  turned  their 
enthusiasm  into  fanaticism*  In  Ziska,  the  most  noted  of  their  lead- 
ers, they  found  a  general  of  fierce  and  stubborn  bravery  ;  and  under 
his  guidance  the  force  of  the  Hussites  became  well-nigh  irresistible* 
In  1420  the  moderate  TJtraquiats,  or  C^dixtines,  embodied  their  be- 
hefs  in  the  celebrated  Four  Articles  of  Prague.  They  provided  that 
the  word  of  God  should  freely  be  preached,  that  the  sacraments 
should  be  administered  in  both  kinds,  that  priests  and  monks 
should  be  divested  of  their  worldly  goods,  and  that  a  strict  Church 
discipline  should  be  maintained.  The  Utraquists  and  Taboritea 
viewed  each  other  with  mutual  suspicion,  and  would  unite  only  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  crisis  involving  danger  to  both.  The  crusades, 
undertaken  by  the  authority  and  at  the  command  of  the  Churchy 
filled  Bohemia  with  the  horrors  of  war  ;  but  they  wholly  failed  to 
subdue  the  heretics,  who  laid  aside  their  own  feuds  to  confront  the 
common  enemy.  It  was  a  conviction  of  the  futility*  of  tliese  efforts 
which  prompted  men  to  urge  Martin  to  summon  the 
Council  of  Basel.  By  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Julian  Ce- 
sarini,  the  papal  legate,  who  had  shared  the  disastrous  overthrow 
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of  the  last  crusading  army,  the  council  decided  to  invite  the  Bobe* 
mians  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  exiatiug  differencefi. 

la  the  meantime  Martin  had  died,  and  liis  successor,  Eugeniua 
rv\t  became  alarmed  at  this  dangerous  activity  of  the 
council.  His  attempts  to  procure  its  dissolution  were  re- 
sisted by  Cesarini,  and  were  met  on  the  part  of  the  council  by  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  doctrines  of  Constance^  and  a  declaration  that  the 
synod  then  assembled  at  Basel  could  not  be  dissolved,  transferred, 
or  prorogued  without  its  o^\ll  consent  In  order  to  avoid  the  no- 
tional jealousies  which  had  hindered  the  work  at  Constance,  the 
council  formed  itself  into  four  committees,  the  members  of  which 
were  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  the  vaiious  ranks  of  the  clergy 
and  doctors  of  the  law  who  represented  each  nation.  The  negotia- 
tions with  the  Bohemians  were  successful.  Having  first  carefully 
obtained  abundant  guarantees  for  their  personal  safety,  and  solemn 
pledges  that  they  should  have  a  full  and  free  hearing,  the  Utra- 
quist  delegates,  representative  of  both  the  leading  paiiies,  the 
Caiixtines  and  Taborites,  presented  themselves  at  Basel  After 
long  consultations,  and  the  sending  of  an  embassy  from  the  coun- 
cil to  Bohemia,  the  Huaaites  obtained  certain  concessions,  which 
were  set  forth  in  a  document  termed  the  *'  Compactata*'  In  them 
the  articles  of  Prague  were  so  modified  as  to  preserve,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  the  hierarchy.  Such  a 
r>«i»tof  the  compromise  could  only  tend  to  divide  the  Caiixtines  and 
Taboritrt.  ^^je  Taboritcs  into  mutually  hostile  camps.  An  ai'med 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Taborites  were  thoroughly  vanquished. 
Thenceforth  the  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Utraquists, 
who  were  desirous  of  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  doctrines  and 
rit©B  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  other  countries  as  their  convictions 
would  allow.  The  successful  issue  to  which  the  council  had  thus 
brought  the  Bohemian  question  won  for  it  the  adherence  of  the 
princes  of  Europe,  and  enabled  it  to  compel  Eugenius  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1433)  to  acknowledge  its  lawfulness  in  spite  of  his  own  buU  of 
dissolution.  The  negotiations  to  bring  about  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  plunged  the  pope  and 
*^*""^  the  council  into  a  new  quarrel  The  Eastern  emperor 
was  willing  to  treat  with  whichever  party  could  the  more  power- 
fully influence  Western  monarchs  to  join  in  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  who  were  threatening  Constantinople.  The  dominant  party 
at  Basel  regarded  the  counter-negotiations  of  Eugenius  as  a  defi- 
ance of  the  concihar  authority.  From  this  time  many  of  the  re- 
forms which  they  undertook  were  designed  to  cripple  the  power  of 
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the  pope.  They  abolished  all  papal  reservatioos,  aod  all  those  fee  a 
which  were  customarily  paid  botli  be  for  o  and  after  ecclesiastical 
fippoiotmeots.  Nor  were  they  content  with  depriving  the  pope  ol 
the  largest  portion  of  his  revenues.  They  so  changed  the  method 
of  papal  elections  as  to  subject  him  completely  to  the  authority  of 
councils.  But  their  obstinate  persistence  iu  appointing  Avignon 
as  the  place  for  the  proposed  conference  with  the  Greeks  caused 
.the  more  moderate  members  of  the  council  to  publish  a  decree  in 
'favor  of  Florence  or  TJdine.  The  pope  forthwith  turned  the  schism 
to  his  own  advantage,  coniirmed  the  decree  of  the  minority,  and 
called  the  Council  of  Ferrara.  The  Greeks,  after  some  wavering, 
were  won  over  by  the  papal  emissaries.  The  council 
first  met  at  Ferrara^  and  was  a  year  later  tranafen^ed  to 
Florence.  The  debates  on  doctrinal  diSerences,  especially  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  aod  the  addition  by  the  Latins  of 
"Blioque"  to  the  Nicen©  formulas  threatened  to  be  intermiDable. 
The  Greek  emperor,  Jolm  Paleologus,  was  anxious  to  complete  the 
union,  so  that  lie  might  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  some  at  least  of 
the  promises  of  assistance  which  had  flattered  his  hopes.  Urged  on 
by  him,  the  Greeks  consented  to  subscribe  to  statements  of  doc- 
trine whose  phraseology  was  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  shelter 
their  own  beliefs,  and  to  a  declaration  of  the  primacy  of  the  popo 
•*  saving  all  the  rights  and  privileges  "  of  the  four  patriarchs  of  the 
East  Eugenins  in  turn  promised  to  maintain,  for  the  defence  of 
Constantinople,  two  galleys  and  three  hundred  soldiers.  This  was 
all  that  the  emperor  could  procure  to  offer  to  his  people,  who  were 
indignant  at  his  base  deseiiion  of  orthodoxy.  The  prestige  which 
the  popes  gained  from  this  aflfair  was  increased  when,  one  after 
another,  the  remaining  sects  of  the  East  made  a  show  of  aubmis* 
Bioa. 

A  few  days  after  the  Council  of  Ferrara  opened,  the  prelates 

who  had  remained  at  Basel  under  the  presidency  of  D'AUemand 

suspended  Eugenius  as  contumacious,  and  declared  that 

the  administration  of   the   papacy  devolved  upon  the 

synod  there  assembled.     The  more  powerful  nations  of 

Europe  deprecated  these  extreme  measui-es  of  the  council,  as  well 

as  the  acts  of  retaliation  to  which  the  pope  had  resorted.     Charles 

VH  of  France  hastened  to  adopt  such  of  the  reforms  enacted  at 

Basel  as  would  free  the  French  Church  from  papal  interference  and 

extortion.     Accordingly,  in  July  these  decrees  were  embotiied  in 

the  Pragmatic  Sanction*  drawn  up  at  the  Synod  of  Bourges.     Ger* 

many  pursued  the  same  coarse.     The  Church  was  declared  neutral 
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by  the  electoral  princes,  and  a  year  later  an  acceptance  of  the 
Basel  refonns,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
was  decreed  at  the  Diet  of  Mainz.  The  cooncil,  whose  radical  pro- 
ceedinge  had  caused  the  desertion  of  many  prelates,  now 
deposed  Engenins  and  drew  from  his  comfortable  seclu- 
sion Ainadeus  VIQ.,  Dnke  of  Savoy,  whom  they  elected  pope,  B^ 
tins  act,  which  opened  the  way  for  another  schism,  it  lost  the 
moral  support  of  Europe,  and  after  a  few  years  sank  into  insig- 
nificance,  along  w^ith  its  pope,  who  bore  the  name  of  Felix  V.  It 
was  now  the  aim  of  the  Roman  court  to  recover  the  obedience  of 
Germany.  The  weakness  and  irresolution  of  the  king,  Frederick 
in.,  and  the  selfish  policy  of  the  electors,  offered  a  fair  field  for  suc- 
oessfid  intrigue.  Prominent  among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
>EcicM  negotiations  was  JEueas  Sylvius  PiccolominL      He  was 

SjiTioa  ^  brilliant  and  sagEtcioua  man,  cultivated  and  aspiring, 

but  not  free  from  dissolute  ways,  which,  in  his  own  judgment,  ren- 
dered it  for  a  long  period  unseemly  for  him  to  take  orders,  Facilo 
and  flexible,  he  was  quick  to  perceive  any  turn  in  the  course  of 
events^  and  immediately  to  take  advantage  of  it  He  attached 
himself  successively  to  several  prelat€S  of  opposite  parties,  then 
was  an  official  and  an  eager  partisan  of  the  Council  of  Basel, 
and  finally  was  appointed  one  of  Frederick's  secretaries.  Being 
sent  to  Borne  as  an  envoy,  he  became  reconciled  to  Eugeoiua, 
and  promised  to  be  as  valuable  a  friend  of  papal  pretensions  as 
he  had  pre?iously  been  an  active  and  formidable  enemy.  It  was 
largely  aa  a  result  of  bis  efiTorts  that,  in  return  for  a  vague  con- 
firmation of  the  rights  of  the  national  Church,  the  obedience  of 
Germany  was  restored  to  the  dying  pope,  on  February  7, 
1447.  Nicholas  V.  was  not  slow  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
this  triumph.  The  Concordat  of  Vienna  abandoned  the 
reforms  of  Basel,  and  hardly  left  to  the  German  Church  those  lib- 
erties which  Martin  had  granted  to  it  at  Constance.  "When  the  ju- 
bilee year  of  1450  came,  and  the  pope  beheld  the  thousands  of  pil- 
grims flocking  to  Rome,  he  could  reflect  with  gratitude  on  the  fact 
that  the  papacy  had  survived  the  schism  and  the  reforming  coun- 
cils, and  that  now  it  seemed  to  be  regaining  its  ancient  position 
and  iofluence  in  Europe.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Nicholas  to  giro 
strength  and  stability  to  the  papal  power.  He  erected  fortresses  in 
the  lands  of  the  Church  aod  strengthened  the  walls  of  the  capital. 
He  adorned  not  only  Bome,  but  also  other  cities,  with  magnificent 
buildings.  He  made  a  vast  collection  of  manuscripts,  and  thus  kid 
the  foundation  of  the  Vatican  libraiy.     As  a  patron  of  men  of  let* 
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tera  he  vied  with  Cosimo  de*  Medici  and  Alfonso  of  Naples.  In  ac» 
cordaoce  with  his  plau,  **  Borne  was  to  be  a  missionary  of  culture 
to  Europe,  and  so  was  to  disarm  suspicion  and  regain  prestige.** 
But  Eome,  for  which  he  had  done  so  much,  almost  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion  agaiuat  him.  Th©  last  two  3'ears  of  his  pontificat© 
were  embittered  by  his  melancholy  reflections  on  the  capture  of 
Conatantinople,  and  his  own  inefTectual  attempts  to  unite  the  West 
in  a  cruBade  agdnst  the  Turk. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  CHUaCH  AND  THE  PAPACY  IN  THE  LAST  HALF  OF  THE  FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Thb  Germans  were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  crusade  as  a  mere 
pretext  for  filling  the  coffers  of  the  Roman  court.  They  asked : 
*'  "Why  do  we  rob  our  children  of  bread  that  we  may  fight  the  Turk 
when  the  chief  pontiff  spends  the  treasiure  of  SL  Peter  on  itonea 
and  mortar  ?  ''  Their  enthusiasm  was  not  aroused  by  the  appeals 
owi«a»ui  ^^  Calixtua  UL^  in  whose  mind  there  was  a  measure  of 
HBfi-i4a0.  the  old  crusading  zeal^  xningled  with  a  bhnd  aftection 
lor  his  nephews.  Of  these  two  rival  impulses  the  first  did  little 
harm  to  the  infidel,  whOe  the  second,  by  liaising  Boderigo  Borgia, 
the  future  Alexander  VL,  to  the  cardinalate,  wrought  great  mis- 
chief in  the  Church- 
Ever  since  the  death  of  Eugenius,  -Eneas  Sylvius  had  been 
plying  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Germany  witli  inducements  to 
pj^  ^  become  supporters  of  the  Roman  see.     He  had  turned 

I45fi-ii34.  his  back  upon  his  past  Iife»  except  that  he  retained  his 
fondness  for  literature.  He  had  taken  orders,  had  been  made  a 
bishop,  and  then  a  cardinal.  And  now,  upon  the  death  of  Calix- 
tus,  he  was  exalted  to  the  o£&ce  thus  left  vacant*  As  Pius  H,  he 
repudiated  that  defence  of  conciliar  authority  which,  as  -^neaa 
Sylvius,  the  partisan  of  Basel,  he  had  framed,  and  he  launched  the 
anathemas  of  the  Church  against  any  who  should  presume  to  appeal 
from  the  Roman  pontiff  to  a  future  council  Pius  refused  to  in- 
volve the  papacy  in  the  dynastic  quarrels  of  Europe.  He  pursued 
the  safe  policy  of  recognizing  as  monarchs  those  who  actually  held 
the  power,  at  the  same  time  that  he  reserved  for  adjudication  the 
rights  of  the  clainmnts.     But  this  course  could  not  satisfy  the 
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Frencli  Kiug,  Louis  XI,  who  had  abolished  the  Pmg^miitic  Siinc- 
tioD  in  the  hope  that  Piti8  woahl  aid  him  in  winning  Naples  for  the 
house  of  Anjou.  Fiodmg  himself  deceived,  Louis  took  revenge 
upon  the  pO|>e  bj  renewing  its  provisions. 

No  one  saw  more  clearly  than  PiuB  that  the  military  power  of 
the  Turks  threatened  the  safety  of  Europe.  But  it  was  not  far- 
seeing  statesmanship  alone  which  impelled  him  to  urge  on  a  cru- 
sade* He  sought  by  it  to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  papacy,  and 
thus  to  be  able  to  overwhelm  the  Bohemian  king,  Podiehrad»  who 
had  resisted  his  attempts  to  break  down  the  compacts.  When  all 
other  resources  were  of  no  avail,  he  resolved,  feeble  as  he  was,  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  crusading  anny.  But  he  lived  only 
long  enough  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  to  gaze  upon 
the  fleet  of  his  Venetian  allies. 

National  rivah-ies  and  the  ambition  of  piinces  had  thwarted 
every  attempt  of  the  popes  to  mould  Europe  into  a  confederacy  to 
confront  the  common  foe.  These  repeated  failm-es  show  that  the 
mora!  force  of  the  papacy  as  an  international  power  was  hopelessly 
undermined^  The  Roman  court  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the 
growing  weakness  of  its  position.  But  even  so  upright  a  pontiff  as 
Fkni  n  i#M-  ^^^^  ^'  could  do  little  to  gain  for  it  new  strength.  In 
liTi.  Italy  he  sought  to  promote  order  throughout  the  papal 

domains,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  the  intrigues  of  the  suiTouncling 
princes.  He  loved  splendor,  but  refused  to  thri%'e  on  extortion. 
He  desired  to  hve  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  plunge  Europe  into  war  in  order  to  overwhelm  the  heretical  King 
of  Bohemia. 

Sixtus  TV.  revived  the  project  of  a  crusade,  only  to  learn  that 
religious  feelings  and  motives  had  little  sway  over  the  hearts  of 
Bizttu  TV.,  men.  He  felt  that  h©  could  no  longer  look  to  the  na- 
1471-1481  tions  of  Europe  for  obedience,  nor  even  for  protection 
against  the  restless  adventurers  and  ambitious  princes  who  continu- 
ally threatened  the  papal  states.  He  sought  to  give  strength  to 
the  papacy^  not  by  reforming  it  and  thus  recovering  something  of 
its  ancient  moral  power,  but  by  giving  it  a  position  beside  the 
principahtiea  of  Italy,  and  by  enriching  his  relatives  with  lands  and 
other  possessions  that  they  might  support  it  His  fierce  energy 
would  brook  no  opposition.  When  the  Medici  threw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nephew*  Girolamu  Riario,  he 
was  BO  eager  to  overthi'ow  them  that  he  uttered  only  feeble  protests 
in  condemnation  of  the  plot  against  the  lives  of  Julian  and  Lorenzo. 
Julian  was  assassinated  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  during  the  cele- 
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bration  of  high  masa  ;  but  the  conspiracy  failed,  and  those  who 
took  pari  in  it  received  summary  vengeance  at  the  hands 
of  the  Florentines.  The  pope  forthwith  excommunicated 
Lorenzo,  laid  the  eitj'  under  an  interdict^  and  joined  the  King  of 
Naples  in  making  war  npon  it  The  diplomacy  of  the  great  Floren- 
line  citizen  soon  deprived  Sixtus  of  his  royal  ally  ;  and  that  ev^nt, 
together  with  the  capture  of  Ofcranto,  in  1480,  by  the  Turks,  forced 
him  to  accept  a  merely  formal  submission  from  Florence,  In 
order  to  gain  Ferrara  for  his  nephew  he  first  united  with  Venice 
in  a  war  against  its  duke  ;  but,  alarmed  at  the  dangers  with 
which  the  continued  hostility  of  the  Italian  League  threatened 
himj  he  forsook  his  Venetian  allies,  and  excommunicated  them  for 
not  making  peace  at  his  bidding.  little  regard  was  paid  to  this 
act,  and  the  failure  of  tiie  pope  to  gain  any  advantage  in  the  con- 
teat  that  ensued  hastened*  bid  death.  Innocent  VILL, 
after  waging  a  fruitless  war  with  Naples^  made  an  alliance 
with  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and,  by  following  his  advice, 
won  the  title  of  **  Constant  Guardian  of  the  peace  of  Italy/*  He  re- 
ceived an  annual  tribute  from  the  sultan  for  detaining  his  brother 
and  rival  as  a  prisoner  at  the  papal  coiu-t,  instead  of  sending  him 
to  lead  a  force  against  the  Turks,  the  enemies  of  Christendom. 
With  parental  zeal,  Innocent  sought  goodly  marriage  portions  for 
his  children,  and  made  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  resound  with  the 
noise  of  unaccustomed  festivities, 

MeanwhOe  several  momentous  events  had  taken  place  in  the 
West  In  England  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  ended  with  the 
accession  of  Henrj^  ^TL,  of  Lancaster,  and  his  marriage 
with  Ehzabeth  of  York,  By  the  union  of  Charles  VUL 
of  France  with  Anne  of  Brittany  the  authority  of  the 
crown  had  been  established  over  the  last  great  feudatory.  In  Spain, 
the  heirs  to  Castile  and  Aragon  had  been  united,  in  1469,  by  the 
man-iflge-bond,  and  their  kingdom  had  been  consolidated  by  the 
conquest  of  Granada  in  1492.  At  this  critical  time  Cardinal  Borgia 
AiexjujdOTTi-,  ascended  the  papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Alex  an - 
1489-1503.  j^j,  Y^^  ^j^^  pui-sued  the  same  policy  as  Sixtus  IV,,  but 
with  more  boldness  and  skill,  and  with  greater  good  fortune. 
Under  his  influence  the  papacy  sank  to  the  level  of  the  other  Ital- 
ian principalities,  and  showed  itself  ready,  like  them,  to  sacrifice 
even  the  welfare  of  Italy  for  its  own  temporal  advantage  and  for 
the  exaltatioij  of  the  Borgia  family.  Alexander  did  not  shrink 
from  any  form  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  nor  from  war,  nor  even  from 
assassination,  in  order  to  realize  his  purposes.     He  was  stranger 
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than  rival  princes,  in  that  he  could  wield  those  Bpiritual  weapone  of 
excommuDi cation  and  interdict  which  had  not  yet  become  whoOj 
blunted.  He  begam  his  reign  with  a  stern  repression  of  the  crim- 
inal outbreaks  which  had  grown  so  frequent  at  Home  under  hia 
weak  predecessor.  He  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Xaples  for  mutual  defeuce  against  Charles  VUL  of  France,  who  was 
iiilvancing  to  Itxdy,  as  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  to  seek  the 
Neapolitan  crown.  He  besought  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  come  to 
his  aid.  But,  despite  all  his  effiorts,  Charles  was  everywhere  trium- 
phant, Floi-ence  opened  her  gates  to  him,  and  Savon arola,  the 
great  Florentine  preacher,  saw  in  liim  the  deliverer  of  Italy  and  the 
reformer  of  tbe  Chiurch.  The  pope  bowed  before  the  storm,  but 
only  for  a  moment  He  soon  formed  a  powerful  league, 
through  fear  of  which  the  French  monarch  was  obliged 
to  desert  his  newly  won  kingdom.  By  bis  influence  Savonarola, 
who  still  encouraged  Florence  to  maintain  its  treaty  with  Fraoce, 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold  as  a  heretic.  Alexander  had  not  been 
forgetful  of  his  children.  They  either  received  princely  titles  and 
domains,  or,  as  iu  the  case  of  Cardinal  Coesar,  rich  benefices.  The 
pope  had  labored  to  destroy  the  power  of  France  in  Naples ;  he 
now,  iu  1499,  helped  Louis  XH»  to  estabHsh  it  in  Milan,  His  son 
CsDsar,  having  renounced  his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  received  a 
French  title  and  the  hand  of  a  French  princess,  Alexander  grasped 
this  opportunity  to  expel  the  petty  tyrants  from  the  cities  of  the 
Bomagna,  and  to  consoHdate  it  into  one  gi-eat  principality,  held  di- 
teetly  from  the  Roman  see  by  his  son  Ceesar  as  duke.  There  was  no 
one  to  inlerix^se.  Milan  had  fallen  before  the  arms  of  Louis. 
Venice  needed  the  pope's  help  to  drive  back  the  Turks,  Naples, 
with  the  papal  sanction,  was  being  divided  between 
France  and  Spain.  Alexander  seemed  at  the  goal  of  all 
his  aims,  when  he  was  stricken  with  a  fever  and  died.  The  base- 
ness of  his  character,  the  sensuality  of  his  court,  and  the  mysterious 
murders  which  filled  Rome  with  terror,  gave  currency  to  the 
stories  of  his  enemies,  which  pictured  him,  as  well  as  his  children 
Lueretia  and  Ciesar,  as  monsters  of  iniquity.  No  doubt  the  pope 
and  bis  son  were  bad  enough  ;  but  Lueretia  was  probably  the  in- 
nocent Tictim  of  her  father's  schemes,  since  from  the  time  of  her 
marriage  with  the  Buke  of  Ferrara  she  was  honored  and  beloved 
by  all, 

Alexander's  attention  had  not  been  given  solely  to  Italian  poli- 
tics. In  virtue  of  the  rights  derived  from  Peter  to  the  apostolic 
see  he  had  assumed  to  give  away,  "  of  bis  mere  liberality,*'  to  Spain 
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aod  Port.n;:^al,  all  th©  lands  thenceforth  to  be  discovered,  Spain 
was  to  have  all  territory  west  of  a  meridian  line  one  hundred 
leagues  from  the  Azores,  and  Portugal  all  territory  east  of  that 
hne  Afterwaid  the  two  kings  agreed  that  the  dividing  line 
should  be  three  hundred  and  seventy  leaguea  from  the  Cape  de 
Verde  lalaods.  Soon  after  Alexander  died,  the  pnncipality  which 
he  Imd  built  up  for  his  son  in  the  Romag^na  fell  to  pieces,  Csesar, 
whose  interests  were  viewed  with  indifference  by  Pius  III.|  was 
powerless  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  exiled  lords,  supported  as 
they  were  by  the  arms  of  Venico.  The  early  death  of  Pius  raised 
to  the  papal  throne  Julius  IL,  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV. 
His  spirit  was  untamed j  despite  marked  experiences  of 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  He  determined  to  rescue  the  States  of  the 
Church  from  the  domination  of  petty  tyrants,  as  well  as  from  the 
encroachments  of  Venice.  "  "V^Tint  Alexander  YI,  had  done  ignobly 
as  a  means  of  enriching  bin  son^  Jaliiis  IL  would  do  with  persistent 
resoluteness  for  the  glory  of  the  Church,'*  He  firat  got  possession 
of  those  castles  which  w*ere  still  loyal  to  Caesar,  and  by  his  negotia- 
tions with  France  and  Germany  frightened  Venice  into  giving  up 
all  the  other  towns  except  Rimini  and  Faenza,  and  then  led  an  ex- 
pedition in  person  to  overtlirow  the  lords  of  Perugia  and  Bologna. 
The  power  of  Venice  still  endangered  the  success  of  his  plans.  To 
destroy  forever  its  ascendency  in  Northern  Italy,  he  promoted  the 
formation  of  the  league  of  Gambrai.  In  this  league,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Spain  united  mth  the  pope  to  divide 
the  dominions  of  Venice  which  were  on  the  main-land.  Julius, 
when  he  had  thus  got  the  Venetians  into  his  power,  would  listen  to 
no  overtures  not  involving  absolute  submission.  He  drove  them 
not  only  to  give  up  the  towns  of  the  Romagna  which  they  held,  but 
also  to  surrender  their  valuable  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  their 
lights  over  navigation  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Now  that  he  had 
gained  his  object,  he  souglifc  to  check  tho  advancing  power  of  the 
French.  He  tried  to  detach  Ferdinand  of  Spain  from  the  league 
bj  investing  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  disregard  of  the 
daims  of  France.  He  declared  war  against  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
the  ally  of  Louis  XH,  and  in  the  midst  of  winter  led  an  army 
against  IVIirandola,  one  of  his  forfcressee.  But  the  pope,  unaided, 
was  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  King  of  France.  He  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  his  hard-won  possessions  in  the  Romagna,  A 
few  disaffected  cardinals  went  over  to  the  French  side,  and  issued 
the  summons  for  a  council  at  Pisa,  Julius  deprived  this  weapon  of 
its  force  by  convoking  another  council  to  meet  at  the  Lateran. 
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Neither  council  amoimted  to  anything  more  than  a  phase  of  the 
warfare  between  the  pope  and  the  French  king.  The  most  tri- 
umphant result  of  papal  diplomacy  was  the  formation,  in  1511,  of 
the  holy  league  between  Julius,  Venice,  and  Spain,  and,  later,  Eng- 
land, to  recover  the  possessions  of  the  Church.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  Maximilian  of  Germany  entered  the  confederacy  that 
the  pope  could  rejoice  in  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of 
the  French  in  Italy.  Florence  Btill  maintained  her  alli- 
ance with  France,  Juliua  resolved  to  break  this  bond  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Medici,  who  had  been  exiled  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Charles  VIIL  This  result  he  achieved  by  the  help  of 
Spain*  The  pope's  obstinate  determination  to  leave  no  part  of  his 
phms  unrealized  caused  him  to  subject  Italy  to  the  influence  of  one 
foreign  invader  after  another.  Julius  was  no  less  distiuguiehed  as 
a  patron  of  art  thau  as  a  warrior.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  St, 
Peters  Church.  He  summoned  Michael  Angelo  to  decorate  the 
Sistine  Chapel  with  frescos,  and  Raphael  to  adorn  with  beautiful 
designs  the  walls  of  the  Vatican. 

When  Julius  was  dead  the  Bomaua  mourned  for  him  as  for  one 
**  who  had  enlarged  the  Apostolic  Church,  overthrown  tyrantu,  and 
rescued  Italy  from  the  hands  of  the  French."  And  yet  the  domi* 
nant  party  among  the  cai-dinals,  wearied  by  his  intense  activity,  by 
his  violent  and  beUigerent  temper,  chose  for  a  succeasor  the  son  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  John  de'  Medici,  who  was  of  a  kindly  dis- 
position and  was  much  more  fond  of  hterature^  art,  and  music,  than 
Leo  X,,  o^  political  intrigue  and  war,    Leo  X,  had  been  made  car^ 

iBis-i6tL  diual  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  was  pope  at  thirty-seven. 
He  was  free  from  the  revolting  vices  which  had  degraded  several 
of  his  predeceasors,  but  was  more  devoted  than  was  fitting  to  pro- 
fane stiidies,  to  hunting,  jousting,  and  pageanta  Sarpi,  in  hia  "His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  after  praising  the  learning,  taste,  and 
Hberality  of  Leo.  remarks  with  fine  wit,  that  **  he  would  have  been 
a  perfect  pope  if  he  had  combined  with  these  qualities  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  religion  and  a  greater  inclination  to  piety,  for 
neither  of  which  he  manifested  much  concern.'*  The  pope,  in  spite  of 
his  inclination  to  peace,  found  himself  obliged  not  only  to  resort  to 
diplomacy,  but  also  to  arms,  to  protect  what  his  predecessor  had 
gained.  The  defeat  of  the  French  in  Northern  Italy,  and  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  France  by  Henry  VHL  of  England,  made  Louis 
XIL  no  longer  a  dangerous  enemy,  but  he  was  a  monarch  whose 
I  fiafety  was  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  balance  of 
.  power  between  the  European  nations.     Therefore,  Leo  was  quite 
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ready  to  receive  the  submissioii  of  the  cardinals  who  had  summoned 
the  BchiBmatic  coiincil,  and  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
monarch  who  had  striven  to  overthrow  Julius,  his  prede- 
The  death  of  Lonis  brought  the  young  and  ambitions 
Francis  I.  to  the  throne.  The  pope  sought  to  advance 
tlie  fortxines  of  his  relatives  by  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  royal  family  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  however,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  own  position,  he  joined  a  European  league 
whose  real  aim  was  to  thwart  the  atnbitious  schemes  of  the  French 
king.  To  win  the  support  of  Henry  TEH.  he  raised  Wolaey  to  the 
cardinalate.  The  triumph  of  Francis  at  Marignano  obliged  Leo  to 
agree  to  a  treaty  with  him,  even  at  the  expense  of  those  cities  on 
the  north  of  the  Romagna  which  the  valor  of  Julius  had  won.  But 
the  pope  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  the  abandonment  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  for  whose  repeal  preceding  popes  had 
vainly  striven.  This  seemed  to  be  a  great  victory  for  the  papacy. 
In  reality,  however,  although  the  Gbllican  Church  was  robbed  of 
its  liberties,  the  pope  gained  only  tlie  armats— the  ^rat  year's  in- 
come of  the  great  benefices — while  the  power  of  nominating  to 
these  places  fell  to  the  king,  Moi-eover,  the  coercion  that  was  re- 
quired to  bring  the  parliament  to  regiater  the  new  concordat,  and 
the  indignation  it  awakened  throughout  France,  proved  thai  it  in- 
dicated no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  Leo,  though 
at  peace  with  Francis,  did  not  hesitate  to  negotiate  with  his  ene- 
mies. One  of  liis  sayings  was  :  "  When  you  have  made  a  league 
with  any  prince,  you  ought  not  on  that  account  to  cease  from  treat- 
ing with  his  adversary."  The  European  monarchs  were  not  much 
disturbed  by  his  genial  duplicity ;  but  he  who  watched  to  gain 
something  from  every  change  in  the  political  situation  saw  his  own 
international  importance  rapidly  dwindling,  and  himself  obligee^  to 
accede  to  arrangements  made  with  little  consideration  of  liia  in- 
terests* The  Council  of  the  Late  ran  having,  according  to  the  papal 
declaration,  done  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  Christen- 
dom, was  dissolved  in  1617  "  on  the  very  verge  of  the  greatest  out- 
lireak  which  had  ever  threatened  the  organization  of  the  Church.*' 
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BsFORS  the  end  of  the  fotirteeiith  eeBtury  the  Bcbolastio  move* 
rnent  had  well  nigh  spent  its  force.  It  was  undermitied  bj  the 
Piut  of  aoii  reappearance  of  Nominaliam,  and  especially  by  the  teach- 
kHtioSttk.  ixig  of  one  of  the  most  acute  of  all  the  schoolmen,  "Will- 
iam of  Occam,  and  by  hia  disciples.  Occam  taught  that  common 
wiiuiun  of  Oo  J^^^^^  ^^^  names  of  classes,  are  like  the  signs  of  algebra* 
They  are  a  convenient  mode  of  designating  individuals, 
which  alone  exist.  The  general  notion  and  its  name  arc 
both  representative  tictions  ;  and  thiB  double  source  of  iocxactilndo 
■huts  out  the  possibihty  of  metapbysical  or  theological  science^ 
The  truths  of  religion  are  directly  revealed  by  Ck)d  in  the  Bible 
and  to  the  Church.  So  far  from  being  capable  of  demon stration^ 
they  may  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  logical  conclueions  of 
what  w©  call  science.  Thus  the  foundation  of  scholasticism,  which 
aimed  to  verify  the  creed  by  philosophy,  was  cut  away.  Still  more 
was  done  by  Occam  for  the  future  in  his  attacks  upon  the  claim  of 
papal  infallibility^  and  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the  pope  over 
kings  and  in  temporal  afi^ra.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  Francis- 
can order,  to  which  he  belonged,  in  the  contest  in  behalf  of  the 
rule  of  poverty,  which  was  waged  against  the  pontiffs-  He  was  the 
animatiiig  spirit  of  a  group  of  men^ — ^one  of  whom  was  Marsilins  of 
Padua — ^who  were  protected  at  Munich,  and  stood  by  Louis  of 
Bavaria  in  his  conflict  with  the  Avignonese  popes.  Occam  asserted 
j^^^g^ig^g^  ^  that  even  a  general  council  might  err  ;  that  faith  might 
<>«»™-  depart  save  from  the  souls  of  a  few  devout  women  ;  that 

the  hierarchical  system  might  be  given  up,  if  the  good  of  the 
Church  required  it ;  that  a  king  has  all  the  powers  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal person,  except  such  as  spring  from  ordination,  and  that  if  an 
emergency  requires  it,  the  emperor  could  appointor  depose  the  pope. 
In  his  old  age  there  was  a  partial  reconciliation  between  Occam 
and  Clement  VI,  ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  retracted  even  this 
last  proposition,  which  the  pope  required  as  the  condition  of  grant- 
ing him  absolution,  Occam's  influence  was  felt  by  WycHf,  and 
affected  strongly  the  Gallican  leaders  in  the  reforming 
councils.  It  extended  still  later.  His  principles,  and 
those  of  bis  disciples,  were  the  maxims  on  which  the  resistance  of 
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FroteBtant  princes  to  the  authority  of  Borne  was,  to  a  condderabla 
extent,  based  Luther  was  a  etudeDi  of  Ocmm,  praisefi  him  as  the 
most  iugenioua  of  the  schoolmen,  and  derived  from  him  his  concep* 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper — a  conceptioia  suggested  by  Occam  as  a 
reasonable  view,  yet  as  one  that  fnmiahes  an  instance  of  the  possible 
inconsistency  of  faith  and  reason.  Notwithstanding  the  revolu- 
tionary influence  that  went  forth  from  Occam,  he  was  a  conscieo- 
tious  and  orihodox  believer  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  Hib 
whole  method  of  discussion  is  scholastic,  and,  in  theology,  he  added 
a  third  school,  that  of  the  Occamists^  to  the  previously  existing 
parties,  the  Thomists  and  the  Seotists,  Ha  was  honored  by  Ms  pu- 
pils  with  the  titles  of  "Moat  Learned/'  "Invincible  Doctor/'  etc 

Thomas  Bradwardine,  for  a  short  time  before  his  death  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  an  able  mathematician,  as  well  as  phi- 
Br*diimrdLD«,  loBOphcr.  His  main  work  was  in  defence  of  the  position 
that  all  human  hoMDess  is  exclusively  the  fruit  of  divine 
grace.  As  the  correlate  of  this  view  he  asserted  predestination. 
He  was  styled  **  Doctor  Profundus. **  Wyclif  is  among  those  who 
held  Bradwardine  in  high  honor. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  logical  ideas  of 
Occam  were  inculcated  by  Gabriel  Biel,  who  was  not  "  the  last  of 
the  schoolmen,"  as  he  has  often  been  called,  but  was  the 
last  of  the  very  remarkable  men  who  adhered  to  the 
scholastic  method.  As  regards  the  papd  power,  he  adherod  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basel 

In  relating  the  histoiy  of  the  papacy  we  have  noticed  certain 
religious  movements  antagonistic  to  the  mediBeval  type  of  Christi- 
anity; The  earlier  of  these  had  for  tbeir  aim  the  over* 
throw  of  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  priesthood, 
deeply  infected  as  it  was  with  worldlinesa  and  immorality.  Prom- 
inent among  the  sects  which  arose  were  the  Albigenses,  whose  doc- 
trines were  tinged  with  heresies  somewhat  akin  to  the  ancient 
Manichseismj  but  whose  lives  were  characterized  by  self-denying 
devotion  and  zeal  for  moral  purity.  Tlie  same  general  movement 
produced  the  Waldenses,  a  party  not  tainted  with  Manicheean  doc- 
trine, who  denied  the  exclusive  right  of  the  clergy  to  teach  the 
gospel,  and  who,  wherever  they  went,  kindled  among  the  people  a 
desire  to  read  the  Bible.  The  influence  of  the  Spiritual  Francis- 
cans, and  of  the  bands  of  praying  men  and  women  called  Beg- 
Ti.«Q.tMcn.,  ^^^^  ^^^  B^guines,  tended  in  the  same  direction.  Are- 
formatory  movement  of  a  different  kind  was  initiated  by 
the  Grallican  theologians  whom  we  bad  occasion  to  describe  in  con^ 
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Qection  with  the  reforming  councils.  They  aimed  to  subfltituie  for 
the  papal  coDception  of  the  hiemrchj  the  idea  that  eccleaiastical 
authority  resides  in  the  universal  Church, 

But  besides  the  sectaries,  whose  eiistetice  testified  to  a  profound 
diesatisf action  with  the  mediieval  order  of  things,  and  a  deep  crav- 
UMdicmi  ^g,  mingled  though  it  was  with  ignorance  and  aupersti- 

refotflMCT.       ^j^jj^  Iqj.  ^  giunpler  type  of  Christianity,  and  the  conser- 
vative theologians  whose  only  aim  was  to  reform  the  administration 
of  the  Church  and  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  there  were  indinduals 
who  are  appropriately  called  radical  reformers — men  who  in  easen* 
tial  points  anticipated  the  Protestant  movement     Although  their 
efibrts  to  bring  in  a  more  enlightened  doctrine  and  a  purer  life 
were  to  a  large  extent  ineffectual,  they  prepared  the  way  for  more 
successful  efforts  when  the  time  for  reform  should  fully  come.    The 
most  remarkable  of  all  these  reformers  before  the  Eeformation  was 
John  XVyclil      He  was  bom  in  the  year   132i     He 
early  won  distinction  at  Oxford,  and,  after  holding  sev- 
eral  honorable  positions  at  the  university,  became  doctor  of  theol* 
ogy.     While  he  waa  warden  of  Canterbury  Hall  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  secular  clergy  in  their  defence — which  EnsUy  proved  unsuc- 
cessful— against  the  aggressions  of  the  aspiring  mendicant  orders. 
In  his  writings  he  repeatedly  attacked  the  practices  of  the  monks, 
as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  excellence  of  poverty,  which  lay  at  the 
ioundation  of  their  societiea     He  stood  forth  in  the  character  of  a 
champion  of  civil  and  kingly  authority  against  papal  encroachmentSb 
By  this  attitude  he  not  only  commended  himseif  to  parhament  as  a 
valuable  supporter  of  its  policy,  but  also  gained  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  the  king's  advisers,  the  great  nobles,  such  as  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  shielded  him  from  the  attacks  of  the  hierarchy.     Thus 
Wyclif  waa  not  harmed  although  he  boldly  taught  that  a  papal 
decree  has  no  validity  except  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  the  Script- 
ures, and  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  has  no 
effect  save  when  it  is  conformed  to  the  judgment  of  Christ.     He 
urged  that  the  clergy  be  forbidden  to  interfere  with  civil  afGedrs  and 
temporal  authority.     Despite  the  efforts  of  the   churchmen,  his 
ethical  doctrine,  that  the  right  to  hold  property  and  to  rule  is  for- 
feited by  a  disobedience  to  the  will  of  God,  did  not  excite  much 
alarm.     He  asserted  it,  to  be  sure,  simply  as  a  speculative  principle. 
But  when  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of  tran substantiation,  maintain- 
ing that  the  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged,  although  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present,  he  lost  the  cordial  support 
of  many  who  liad  hitherto  looked  upon  him  with  favor.    His  teach* 
16 
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ifig  was  conclomnecl  and  suppreased  at  the  university,  but  be  waa 
allowed  to  end  his  days,  undisturbed,  in  his  parish  of  Lutterworth. 
Wyclifa  attacks  upon  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  prieathood 
were  not  limited  to  that  main  support  of  sacerdotal  power,  the 
miracle  of  trau substantiation.  He  asserted  that  in  the  primitive 
Church  there  were  but  two  sorts  of  clergy,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
existence  of  the  multiplied  ranks  of  the  priesthood— popes,  cardi- 
nals, patriarchs,  monks,  canona,  etc.  He  apoke  against  the  necessity 
of  auricular  confession,  and  doubted  the  acoptural  waiTant  for  the 
rites  of  confirmation  and  extreme  unction.  He  advocated  also  a 
simpler  form  of  Church  worship.  The  incompetence  of  the  clergy 
and  their  neglect  of  their  parishes  led  him  to  send  forth  preachers 
who  were  to  go  from  place  to  place  to  labor  wherever  there  was 
need.  The  greatest  sernce  whicli  he  did  the  English  people  was 
liis  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  his  open  defence  of  their  right  to 
read  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  It  waa  Wyclif's  rela- 
tion to  the  politics  of  his  day  that  enabled  him  to  attack  the  medi- 
ffival  and  papal  Church  in  almost  eveiy  feature  which  distinguished 
it  from  Protestantism,  and  yet  to  live  out  his  days.  His  death  did 
not  seem  at  once  to  destro^^  the  power  of  the  movement  which  he 
inaugurated.  But  the  bold  petition  of  the  Lollards,  as  his  follow- 
ers were  called,  to  parliament  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  aroused 
the  hierarchy  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  their  repression.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  when 
the  relations  of  the  kings  to  the  clergy  were  changed,  that  the  per- 
secution of  them  began.  The  Lollard  party  gradually  fell  to  pieces, 
and  the  principles  of  its  founder  gained  but  few  adherents  except 
among  the  poor  and  obscure  classes,  whose  aspirations  after  social 
and  industrial  equality  they  seemed  to  countenance*  Wyclif 's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  his  most  permanent  work  for  the  English 
people,  Hia  philosophical  and  doctrinal  teachings  had  an  infiuence, 
indirect,  perhaps,  yet  important,  upon  the  religious  history  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

A  movement  had  already  begun  in  Bohemia,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  who  had  been  called  from  Aua- 
tria  by  the  Emperor  Charles  lY.  to  assist  in  the  re- 
form of  the  clergj'.  What  Conrad's  fiery  zeal  did  for  th# 
Oerman  population  the  mystical  preaching  of  Militz  did  for  the 
Slaves.  They  attacked  the  vices  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  the 
people.  Neither  of  them  was  to  be  turned  aside  by  the  enmity  of 
the  priesthood,  nor  even  by  threats  of  persecution.  The  ideas 
which  they  had  proclaimed  were  set  forth  more  systematically  in 
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tlie  writingfl  of  Mfittbias  of  Janaw,  Over  against  the  vast  sjetem 
of  rites  and  ordinaDces  he  placed  the  Bible,  and  the  Holj  Spiiit  in 
the  heart  ol  tbe  believer,  as  aufficient  to  provide  a  rule  of  life.  The 
reform  movement  was  soon  to  acquire  a  national  and  even  Eu- 
ropean Bignificance.  The  writings  of  Wyclif  had  been  brought 
over  to  the  UniverBity  of  Prague,  and  had  found  there  enthusiastic 
H  isea-  expounders.  At  the  head  of  this  riging  party  stood  John 
3***-  Huss,  who  was  drawn  to  the  Eugliah  reformer  by  their 

common  zeal  for  the  purification  of  the  Ciiurch.  In  1402  Hues  was 
appolDted  to  preach  at  the  new  Bethlehem  Chapel,  which  had  been 
founded  in  order  that  the  common  people  might  hear  the  word 
of  God  taught  in  their  own  tongue.  The  efforts  of  the  reformers 
won  the  spiipathy  of  the  Bohemians,  all  the  more  because  the  re- 
formers were  opposed  by  the  Germana  Their  causa  was  espoused 
by  the  king,  Wenzel,  whose  claim  to  the  imperial  crown  biTmght 
him  into  antagonism  to  the  Bohemian  hierarchy.  The  contest  of 
the  tw^o  parties  led  to  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  university, 
which  gave  the  preponderance  of  power  to  tlie  natives.  Hence  the 
German  students^  who  had  previously  had  control,  left  in  a  body. 
One  result  of  this  great  exodus  was  the  establishing  of  the  Univer- 
Bity  of  Leipsic,  Huss  was  now  made  rector  at  Prague,  and  the 
aaoendency  of  the  reform  party  was  assured.  The  Bohemian  hie- 
rarchy, supported  by  papal  authority,  resorted  to  repressive  meas- 
ures. Huss,  however,  refused  to  stop  preaching  at  the  chapel,  and 
appealed  from  the  pope  poorly  informed  to  the  pope  better  informed. 
Hia  impassioned  condemnation  of  the  iniquitous  sale  of  indul- 
gences called  do%vn  upon  him  the  papal  excommunication.  Prague 
was  laid  under  an  interdict  while  the  hereaiarch  should  remain 
there.  He  ivaa  now  persuaded  by  the  king  to  go  into  exile  nntU 
peace  should  be  restored.  From  his  secure  retreat  he  sent  forth 
letters  to  his  people  and  writings  for  the  Church*  Hubs  had  less 
theological  acumen  than  Wyclif.  He  agreed  with  the  £nglish 
reformer  in  advocating  philosophical  realism  and  predestination. 
Unlike  him,  he  was  to  the  last  a  behever  in  the  doctrine  of  tran* 
mibstontiation.  He  was  a  clear  and  fervid  preacher.  His  words 
and  Ids  life  manifested  a  heart-felt  zeal  for  practical  holiness.  He 
propounded  a  lofty  conception  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
clergy,  and  exalted  the  Scriptures  above  the  dogmas  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church.  In  these  chanicteristics  Huss  was  not  ex- 
celled by  any  other  ecclesiastical  reformer,  before  or  since*  After 
remaining  in  exile  nearly  two  years,  he  readily  accepted  Sigis- 
mund's  invitation  to  appear  at  the  Council  of  CoustoucCj  and  there 
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to  vindicate  liiiBeelf  and  ihe  cause  of  reform  before  the  repregent 
atives  of  the  universal  Churclu  It  was  at  Cob  stance  that  he  met 
hia  death,  July  6,  1115,  in  the  manner  already  described.  The 
execution  of  Hubs,  and,  one  year  later,  that  of  Jerome  of  Prague, 
who  shared  his  reforming  epirit,  stirred  the  bearta  of  the  Bohe- 
mians  to  a  still  more  fervent  and  determined  advocacy  of  reform. 
The  important  place  which  this  movement  occupied  for  many  years 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe  has  before  been  explained. 

There  were  other  men,  less  renowned,  however,  than  WycHf 
and  Hugs,  who  attacked  the  system  of  mediaaval  Christianity  in 
some  of  its  principal  features.  Among  them  was  John 
Wessel,  a  teacher  of  theology  at  several  of  the  leading 
universities,  who  clearly  and  earnestly  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation by  faith  alone,  and  argued  against  the  alleged  infallibility  of 
bishops  and  pontiffs.  He  avowed  so  many  of  those  beliefs  which 
later  became  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  reformers,  that  Luther 
declared  that  if  he  bad  read  sooner  the  works  of  Wessel,  it  might 
have  been  plausibly  said  by  his  enemies  that  he  borrowed  every- 
tevmuu<o2a,  thing  from  them.  Another  of  these  men  was  Jerome 
i46S-i^a  SsTonarola,  whose  interest  lay  much  less  in  doctrinal  re- 
form than  in  the  purification  of  morals.  Born  at  Ferrara,  and  des^ 
tined  for  the  study  of  medicine,  he  became  disgusted  and  alarmed 
at  the  wickedness  which  he  beheld  everywhere  about  him,  and  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order.  Mis  first  attempts  at  preaching  in 
Florence,  whither  be  had  gone  in  1482,  produced  little  effect  upon 
the  luxurious  and  pleasure-loving  inhabitants  of  that  city.  But  he 
was  not  daunted  by  this  failure.  As  his  sense  of  the  corruption  of 
society  became  keener,  be  stood  forth  as  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness and  of  a  judgment  speedily  to  come.  He  no  longer  used  the 
reasonings  of  the  schools,  but  discoursed,  as  did  the  prophets  of 
old,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High.  Florence,  which  at  first  would 
not  listen  to  him,  at  length  filled  the  cathetlral  with  awe  struck 
hearers.  In  li91  Savonarola  was  made  prior  of  the  Convent  of 
St  Mark.  His  influence  was  fast  becoming  dangerous  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Medici,  He  directed  the  sharpest  invectives 
against  the  immoralities  which  flourished  under  their  rule.  And 
yet  Lorenzo  treated  him  with  kindliness,  and  called  him  to  his 
death-bed  to  receive  his  words  of  counsel  and  admonition,  and  to 
be  uplifted  by  his  prayers.  Alter  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Savona- 
rola  rapidly  gained  a  ruling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  He 
became  vicar-general  of  the  newly  formed  Tuscan  Congregation 
of  Dominicana     His  prophecies  of  impending  Judgment  found  a 
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Bpeedj  fulfilmeBt  in  the  coming  of  tho  FreiicL,  Through  the  per- 
sonal respect  J  AmoantiDg  to  awe,  with  which  he  mspired  the  kiiig, 
Charles  VHX,  he  was  able  to  hasten  the  departure  of  this  couqueror, 
whose  cx^ntiDued  presence  threatened  the  safety  of  the  city.  Now 
that  the  rule  of  the  Medici  was  overthrown,  he  urged  the  people  to 
the  adoption  of  a  democratic  constitutioiL  Florence  assumed  a 
changed  aspect.  The  carm^^s  were  no  longer  scenes  of  lawless- 
ness  and  immorality.  Along  the  streets  went  processions  of  chil- 
dren bearing  oEve  branches  and  chanting  sacred  Bongs,  And  yet, 
though  Savonarola  had  seemiuglj  wrought  a  religious  and  moral 
revolution  in  the  city,  be  bad  prepared  the  way  for  Ms  own  destruc- 
tion. His  prophetic  enthusiasm  saw  the  will  of  Grod  in  the  politi- 
cal changes  which  were  taking  place  about  him.  He  earnestly  sup- 
ported a  policy  which  made  for  him  bitter  enemies,  and  among 
them  the  pope,  Alexander  VI.  When  the  pope  found  that  be  could 
not  bribe  the  powerful  preacher  with  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat, 
nor  reduce  him  to  silence  by  repeated  admonitions,  be  excommuni^ 
cated  bim.  Savonarola  pronounced  this  excommunication  void,  aa 
contradictory  to  the  wise  and  just  law  of  God,  His  enemies  finally 
succeeded  in  discrediting  bim,  for  a  time,  with  the  people,  and  in 
procuring  his  arrest  While  in  prison  be  busied  himself  with  writ- 
ing a  tract  on  the  fifty-first  psalm,  in  which  be  set  forth  views  of 
justification  so  like  those  expounded  by  the  bter  reformers  thai 
Luther  published  it  with  a  laudatory  preface.  He  was  soon  brought 
to  trial  and  condemned  to  death.  On  May  23,  1498,  with  two  of 
his  followei-s,  he  was  banged,  then  burned,  and  his  ashes  thrown 
into  the  Amo, 

There  was  still  another  class  of  men  who  prepared  the  way,  even 
though  unconsciously  and  indirectly,  for  the  coming  Protestant 
Tht  M  itio*.  ^v*^l"^i*^n.  These  were  the  mystics,  who,  while  re- 
maining in  the  church,  opposed  to  the  prevalent  dog- 
matic type  of  piety  a  religion  more  inward  and  spiritual  Eckhart 
(1260-1329)  carried  the  idea  of  absorption  in  God  to  the  verge  of 
Pantheism.  Ruysbroeck,  Groot^  and  Suso,  each  in  his  own  way, 
exalted  feeling  above  knowledge.  Although  the  best  of  the  school- 
men bad  been  characterized  hy  similar  tendencies,  mysticism  as* 
Bumed  a  more  distinct  form  with  the  decline  of  the  scholastic 
theolog}^  Societies  calling  themselves  '*  Friends  of  God  ''  grew  up 
in  the  South  and  West  of  Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
most  prominent  of  their  preachers  was  John  Tauler» 
From  a  member  of  this  same  mystical  school  came  forth 
ft  little  book  called  "The  German  Theology."    Luther^  who  repub* 
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liahed  it  in  151G,  was  impressed  with  its  thouglits,  and  said  that  ho 
had  been  taught  bj  it  more  of  what  God,  Cljrist,  man,  ami  nil 
thingB  are,  than  by  any  other  book  except  tlie  Bible  and  the  works 
of  St.  Augustine.  Another  celebrated  bnok,  the  ''Imitutiou  of 
Christ, *'  written  by  Thomas  d  Keinpis,  reflects  ailmirably  the  char- 
acteristic spirit  of  this  school,  and  has  had  among  devotional  books 
an  unparalleled  circulation  and  influance. 

Other  forces,  still  more  indirect  but  no  less  powerful,  lent 
their  aid  in  ushering  in  a  new  civihzation  and  a  purified  Chris- 
Tbe  vflTOMTii-  tianity.  The  growth  of  national  languages  and  the  be- 
]MT  utet»ture.  gimiitigs  of  a  vernacular  literature  mark  the  decline  of 
the  control  of  mediievalism  over  the  minds  of  men.  Many  of  the 
writings  which  now  began  to  appear  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  England  sharply  censured  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
ia  the  "  Vision  of  Piera*  Ploughman/'  by  William  Longhind,  writ- 
ten about  1362.  In  this  poem  he  asserts  that  the  calamities  of 
mankind  are  due  to  the  worldliness  and  riches  of  the  clergy, 
and  especially  of  the  mendicant  orders.  Reason  and  conscience 
are,  according  to  him,  the  true  guides  of  the  soul,  and  a  rights 
eous  life  better  than  trust  in  papal  indulgences.  His  contem- 
porary, Chaucer,  the  greatest  of  the  early  English  poets,  in  his 
allusion B  to  the  friars  and  to  the  temporal  usurpations  of  the 
higher  clergy,  reminds  one  of  "Wyclif.  In  Italy,  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch chastised  the  %dces  and  tjnmny  of  the  papacy,  while  Boc- 
caccio in  his  humorous  tales  held  up  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
to  unbounded  ridicule.  At  the  same  time,  the  sacerdotal  theoiy 
was  left  untouched,  and  those  who  bitterly  condemned  popes  and 
prelates  for  tHeir  usurpations  of  worldly  power  still  bowed  submis- 
sively before  their  spiritual  authority. 

This  same  period  witnessed  the  revival  of  learning,  au  event  of 
immeasurable  influence  in  moulding  the  new  era.  It  was  the  Re- 
naissance—the re-birth  of  letters  and  art — that  scattered 
the  mists  of  ignorance,  and  of  the  superstition  and  big- 
otry connected  with  it  Italy  waa  the  source  of  this  great  intellect- 
ual movement.  Trained  in  her  schools  and  inspired  vnih.  a  conta- 
gious eDthusiaam,  scholars  went  forth  to  promote  it  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  West  Petrarch,  the  Italian  poet,  was  the 
first  to  show  men  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  the  study 
of  the  classical  authors,  and  to  fill  their  minds  with  a  passion  for 
antiquity.  During  the  first  half  of  the  next  century,  the  monas- 
teries of  the  West  were  ransacked  for  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
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poets,  philosopher^  and  orators.  Scholars  did  not  give  their  at  ten* 
tion  excluBively  to  Latin.  In  the  last  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Chryaoloraa,  a  learned  Greek,  ha^l  been  persuaded  to  teach 
lit  Florence  and  in  other  citieo.  Students  visited  Greece  and  re- 
turned with  manuscripts,  frequently  of  authors  whose  names  had 
long  been  well-nigli  forgotten  in  Italy.  As  the  dangers  from  the 
Turks  which  threatened  the  remnants  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in- 
creased, Greek  scholars  turned  tbeir  eyes  westward,  and  began  to 
seek  a  peaceful  and  hospitable  exile  among  the  inquisitive  and 
ardent  devotees  of  the  new  learning  in  Italy.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  Greeks  was  Besaarion.  This  migration  of  the 
learned  and  of  their  treasures  waa  stimulated  by  the  capture  of 
CJonstantinopIe,  in  1453.  The  passion  for  everything  that  l>elonged 
to  antiquity  had  now  become  all-abflorbing.  Princes  vied  with  each 
other  as  patrous  of  the  new  learning.  They  expended  large  sums 
of  money  in  the  collection  of  manuscripts  and  in  the  foundation  of 
Ebraries.  Into  this  generous  rivalry  Pope  Nicholas  ¥.  eagerly  en- 
Tb«  vt  of  tered.  Just  at  the  period  when  the  interest  in  books 
piiatit^.  ^^  ^^  j|g  height,  came  the  invention  of  printing.  This 
art  was  soon  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfectioDp  especiidly  at 
the  Aldme  press — the  press  of  Aldus  Mnutius — at  Venice.  By 
means  of  printing  presses^  dictionaries  and  grammars,  versions  and 
commentaries,  for  instruction  in  classical  learning,  as  well  as  copies 
of  the  ancient  writings  themselves,  were  multiplied  with  a  rapidity 
truly  wonderful,  and  scattered  far  and  wide. 

This  movement  had  a  profound  induence  on  the  subsequent  re- 
ligious history  of  mankind.  It  spread  before  the  eyes  of  men  new 
Tb«fftih«r»  ^^^^  ^^  thought  In  the  room  of  faint  and  partial 
■odtiie  glimpses,  it  opened  to  them  a  clear  vision  of  the  mental 

life  of  the  gifted  nations  of  the  past  It  held  out  to 
them  culture  as  a  rival  claimant  for  that  interest  which  the  most 
active  minds  had  so  long  given  almost  exclusively  to  religion.  The 
products  of  the  intellectual  life  of  antiquity  came  into  contact  with 
Christianity,  not  in  its  primitive  and  purer  form,  but  overlaid 
with  medisjval  formalism  and  superstition.  Out  of  this  contrast 
there  were  bred*  in  some  cases  skepticism  and  indifference*  in  others 
an  earnest  search  after  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion.  But 
there  were  other  consequences  more  distinct  and  positive.  The 
writings  of  the  Fathers  were  brought  forth  from  obscurity  and 
compared  with  the  creed  of  the  church.  The  scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  were  studied  in  the  original  languages.  This 
renewed  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  Christian  doctrine  must  dearly 
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reveal  the  differences  between  tlie  native  simplicifcy  of  the  gospel 
and  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Bysiem  which  profeesed  to  be 
founded  upon  it.  The  widespread  intellectual  ferment  which  en- 
sued could  not  leave  the  fabric  of  Latin  Christianity  undisturbeih 
Scholasticism  waa  tottering  to  its  falL  The  scholars  of  the 
new  learning,  elated  with  their  discoveries,  derided  the  scholastio 
„  ,,  .    ^      theolofrifins  for  their  narrowness,  their  endless  wranfjliii^^ 

Fall  of  ftcho-  ...  p       o 

jMtidwn.  and  overdrawn  subtlety,  their  uncritical  metl^od  and  igno- 
rance of  history.  The  writings  of  Aristotle,  to  which  the  schoolmen 
attached  so  mnch  weighty  were  now  read  in  the  original,  and  the 
mistranslations  and  false  interpretations  of  the  older  theologians 
were  exposed  and  ridiculed.  In  truth,  however,  Scholasticism  had 
already  run  its  course  and  lost  its  vitality.  After  Nominalism  had 
been  reinstated  by  Occam  and  his  school,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  seek  for  truth  by  simply  developing  the  contents  of  reason  ;  it 
was  necessary  to  go  to  the  facts  of  nature  and  of  inner  experience. 
While  a  door  was  thus  opened  for  skepticism,  the  way  was  also  pre- 
pared for  a  more  vital  faith*  But  although  the  scholastic  theory 
had  lost  its  former  supremacy,  it  waa  still  vigorously  defended, 
especially  at  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Cologne.  Several  univer- 
sities, however — notably,  Heidelberg  and  Tabingen^took  the  lead 
in  admitting  the  new  studies.  When,  in  1502,  the  Elector  Frederic, 
of  Saxony,  organized  a  university  at  Wittenberg,  it  became  a  seat 
of  classical  learning  and  of  Biblical  researches.  It  was  destined 
soon  to  become  the  hearthstone  of  the  Reformation. 

The  revival  of  learning  assumed,  north  of  the  Alps  and  especi- 
ally in  Germany,  characteristics  different  from  those  pertaining  to 
it  in  ItrUy.  In  Italy  it  was  less  distinctively  religious, 
and  more  speculative,  and  even  skeptical.  Companies  of 
scholars  formed  themselves  into  academies.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  was  that  founded  in  Florence  by  Cosimo 
de  MedicL  At  its  head  was  placed  Marsilio  Ficino,  an  enthu- 
siastic  student  and  translator  of  Plato,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
conscientious  priest  He  wrote  erudite  theological  works,  one  of 
which  was  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  sought  to  find  in 
the  teachings  of  his  favorite  philosopher  anticipations  of  Christian 
doctrine.  But  although  he  frequently  mingled  Platonic  fancies 
with  Christian  teachings,  he  did  not  sympathize  at  all  with  the  in- 
differencd  and  even  skepticism  with  which  many  of  the  Humanists, 
as  the  lovers  of  the  new  learning  were  called,  looked  upon  the 
Church  and  Christiauity.  It  was  against  these  unbeUeving  tendeneiet 
that  Savonarola  wrote  his  "Triumph  of  the  Crosa "    The  most  strik 
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ing  instance  of  the  widely  prevailing  spirit  was  Pompon  ins  L®tua 
and  his  Roman  Acstdeiny.  He  cared  nothing  for  religion  and  tle- 
spised  the  clergy*  He  loved  only  Rome  and  the  relics  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  He  and  his  companions  took  Iloman  names,  and  applied 
to  one  another  the  titles  of  the  pagan  priesthood.  Although  but 
few  of  the  humanists  pushed  their  idolatry  of  antiquity  as  far  as 
did  Pomponius,  many  of  them  were  infected  by  an  Eplcuretm  iii- 
MeHty,  canght  from  Lucretius  and  the  dialogues  of  Cicero.  They 
were  inclined  to  doubt  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
even  the  essential  truths  of  natural  religion.  The  couucO  of  the 
Lateran  (151^-1517),  under  these  circumstances^  felt  itself  called 
upon  to  affirm  the  immortality  and  individuality  of  the  soul  Even 
those  who  believed  what  was  taught  in  the  church  were  fond  of 
dwelhng  on  the  heroes  of  pagan  antiquity  as  models  of  virtue  or 
teachers  of  wisdom,  apparently  lifting  them  to  the  rank^  if  not  above 
the  rank  J  of  prophets  and  apostles^ 

A  curious  example  of  the  ethical  spirit  of  the  period  is  fur- 
nished by  "The  Prince,"  a  work  composed  by  Machiavelli,  in 
which  the  famous  Italian  scholar  and  statesman  sets 
forth  the  maxims  that  should  guide  a  ruler  in  his  man- 
agement of  the  afifkirs  of  state.  The  principles  which  he  a^lvocates 
are  contrary  to  the  very  essence  of  Christian  moralit}'.  Every 
means,  even  lying  and  murder,  are  defended  as  worthy,  if  adapted 
to  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view.  This  book  simply  embodies 
the  political  morality  of  the  age  as  interpreted  by  its  wisest  and 
most  skilful  statesman.  It  aroused  no  condemnation  then,  though 
the  moral  judgment  of  later  times  is  expressed  in  the  epithet 
"Machiavellian/'  applied  to  crooked  and  treacherous  arts  of  di* 
plomaey. 

In  Germany  the  new  learning,  from  the  beginning,  was  culti- 
vated in  a  religious  spirit  There  was  a  desire  to  examine  the  wiit- 
TbARmmiM-  ^^  ^^  ^®  Fathers  and  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  this 
mum  in  Oer-  not  mainly  from  an  intellectual  curiosity.  John  Reochliu 
(1455^1522),  a  sincerely  rehgious  man,  who  had  studied 
&nd  lectured  at  various  universities,  who  at  Florence  had  associated 
with  the  poet  Politian  and  the  philosophers  Ficino  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  German  Humanists. 
His  principal  work  was  a  grammar  of  Hebrew.  He  was  interested 
in  Hebrew,  not  only  as  being  the  language  of  the  ancient  Script- 
urea,  but  as  that  of  the  Jewish  Kabbala.  He  shared  with  Pico  and 
other  scholars  of  the  age  the  belief  that  in  this  work  could  be 
found  proof  and  illustration  of  the  Christian  doctrines.     The  Do- 
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rainicann  of  Cologne,  who  dreaded  the  theological  errors  which 
lurked  in  the  mystic  lore  of  the  Kabbala,  incited  by  PlefiTerkorD, 
a  converted  Jew,  and  with  Hoogstraten,  an  ignorant  prior,  at  their 
head,  accused  Beuchlin  of  here  By.  The  charge  againBt  him  waa 
that  he  would  not  join  in  their  project  for  destroying  all  Judaic 
tenching  not  contmued  in  the  Scriptures,  by  burning  all  the  Hebrew 
literature  except  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  bitter  conflict  which 
ensued  the  Humaniats  ndlied  around  their  chief.  Beuchlin  ^m  ef- 
ficieutly  support43d  by  Francis  of  Siekingen  and  XJMch  von  Hutten, 
knights,  who  were  quite  as  ready,  if  the  occasion  were  furnished,  to 
use  their  swords  as  their  pens  in  his  defence.  There  was  a  group  of 
Latin  poets,  having  their  centre  at  Erfurt,  and  iutiinate  with  Muti- 
unus,  a  canon  at  Gotha^  a  cultivated  Humanist^  who  had  studied  in 
Italy  and  w^os  infected  with  the  lax  opinions  in  religion,  and  to  aome 
extent  with  tlje  lax  standards  of  mornlity,  prevalent  among  Italian 
scholars.  From  Crotus  Rubianus,  Hutten,  and  others  of  the  Erfui^t 
circle,  emanated  the  "Epistolffi  obscurorum  virorum/*  a  pretended 
correspondence  of  the  monks  among  themselves.  The  letters,  writ- 
ten in  barbarous  Latin,  displayed  in  caricature  the  illiteracy,  big- 
ob^,  and  free  convivial  habits  of  the  monks.  The  "Epistles"  were 
found  to  be  very  diverting,  and  were  the  more  »o light  for  when 
Leo  X,  in  a  bull,  forbade  them  to  be  read.  They  helped  the  more 
serious  defenders  of  Beuchlin  to  win  the  final  victory* 

The  Renaissance  in  England  assumed  characteristics  similar  to 
those  which  marked  it  in  Germany*  English  scholars  went  to  Italy, 
Tue  HflciAUi  ^^^  brought  back  to  Oxford  a  zeal  for  the  new  learning. 
MiKwin  Enff-  It  was  at  Oxford  that,  in  1406,  one  of  them,  John  Colet* 
son  of  a  weidthy  London  merchant  who  had  been  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  city,  began  to  givo  lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  PauL 
He  boldly  pushed  aside  the  artificial  methods  and  voluminous 
comments  of  the  schoolmen,  and  sought  in  simple,  clear  language 
to  make  retd  to  his  hearers  the  Hfe  and  teachings  of  the  Apostle. 
His  lecture-room  was  thronged  w^th  eager  listeners.  Many  who 
came  out  of  curiosity  remained  to  learn.  Those,  however,  who 
were  firmly  attached  to  traditional  ways  in  theology  could  not  but 
be  alai*med  by  what  they  believed  to  be  the  dangerous  tendencies 
of  the  new  style  of  exposition.  Among  the  few  to  whom  Colet 
looked  for  active  sympathy  in  his  %vork  was  Tliomas  More,  a  young 
man  destined  for  the  law.  His  gentle  nature^  enlivened  by  a 
brilliant  mind,  endeared  him  to  evei7  one  of  the  little  circle  of 
friends  which  the  new  learning  was  gradually  bringing  together* 
The  following  year,  Colet  and  More  were  joined  by  Ei'asmus,  who 
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was  soon  to  become  the  prince  of  tbe  Humanists,  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  of  the  age.  Erasmus  was  already  broken  in 
health  by  close  study  and  by  the  privations  which  his  want  of 
money  had  often  obliged  him  to  endnre.  He  had  early  been 
thrust  into  a  monastery  by  relatives  who  were  anxious  to  obtain  his 
small  inheritance.  His  natural  antipathy  to  the  monastic  life  was 
increased  by  the  bitter  experiences  of  those  days,  and  by  the 
trouble  it  cost  him  in  after  years,  when  be  bad  become  famous,  to 
release  himself  from  the  thraldom  to  which  bis  former  associates 
were  incUned  to  call  him  back. 

The  new  studies  did  not  make  much  headway  in  England  until 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VH  In  the  young  king,  his  sonj  tbe 
Oxford  reformers  found  a  monarch  well  disposed  to  the  new  learn- 
ing. Colet,  in  the  meantime,  bad  become  dean  of  Si  Faurs,  in 
London.  Erasmus  bad  carried  out  his  long-cberisbed  plan  of  going 
to  Italy,  but  hearing  of  tbe  acceBsion  of  Henry  YlIL,  bad  started 
to  return.  As  be  journeyed  back  he  conceived  the  plan  of  a  satire 
on  tbe  follies  of  mankind,  which,  when  be  reached  England  and 
became  a  guest  at  Morels  bouse,  he  wrote  out,  calling  it  tbe  "Praise 
"Tbeprai**  ^^  Folly.'"  Folly  is  personified  and  represented  as  pro- 
of Folly."  nouncing  before  her  devotees  an  oration  on  the  afiaira  of 
mankind,  in  which  she  has  so  all-important  an  agency.  None  of 
tbe  folbes  of  tbe  age  but  come  iu  for  their  share  of  ridicule.  On 
these  lively  pages  figure  tbe  sickly  bookworm  ;  grammarians  and 
pedagogues  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  their  school-rooms^  bawling 
at  their  boys  and  beating  them  ;  scholastic  theologians,  wrangling 
over  vain  problems  and  prating  about  tbe  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  though  they  bad  just  come  down  from  a  council  of  the 
gods — **  with  whom  and  whose  conjectures  nature  is  mightily 
amused  ; "  the  monks,  a  "  race  of  new  Jews/*  who  will  be  grieved 
to  find  themselves  among  tbe  goats  on  the  Judgment  Day,  and  to 
see  sailors  and  wagoners  preferred  to  themselves ;  kings  who  do 
not  protect  their  subjects,  but  rob  them  and  seek  only  their  own 
pleasure  ;  popes  who,  though  decrepit  old  men,  take  the  sword 
into  their  bands  and  **turn  law,  religion,  peace,  and  all  human 
afiairs  upside  down/*  Here  was  so  plain  a  reference  to  tbe  warlike 
JiUius  n.,  that  none  could  fail  to  see  it.  Such  were  some  of  the 
follies  of  mankind  which  Ei^asmus  discoursed  upon,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  More  and  a  few  friends.  The  book  was  soon  published  and 
rapidly  pfiBsed  through  several  editions.  It  was  read  by  all  who 
aympatbized  with  the  new  studies,  and  by  thousands — ecclesiastica 
included— who  did  not  appreciate  the  effect  of  this  telling  satire 
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in  abftting  poptdar  reverence  for  the  Chnrclu  Erasmus,  for  a  time, 
settled  at  Cambridge,  as  professor  of  Greek.  Mean  while,  Colet  had 
founded,  in  London,  at  his  own  expense,  St  FauFs  school,  where 
bojB  were  to  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  sound  learning.  In  spite 
of  the  enemies  who  were  now  trying  to  convict  him  of  heresy,  he 
went  bravely  forward  with  his  work,  earnestly  pleading  before  the 
fsonvocation  for  a  reform  of  the  clergy,  and  preaching  on  the  barbar- 
ity and  impolicy  of  war  before  the  young  king,  Henry  ¥HL  A  little 
later.  More  published  his  "Utopia,*'  in  which  he  embodied  kindred 
ideas.  The  work  is  pervaded  by  a  sympathy  for  the  lot  of  the 
laborers,  the  poor,  and  the  distressed.  In  his  imaginary  com- 
monwealth all  are  well-housed  and  educated.  The  Utopians  ai*e 
liberal  in  religious  matters.  They  debate  among  themselves 
"whether  one  that  was  chosen  by  them  to  be  a  priest  would  not 
thereby  be  qualihed  to  do  all  the  things  that  belong  to  that  chai*- 
acter,  even  tbough  he  had  no  authority  derived  from  the  pope/' 
The  people  make  confession,  not  to  priests^  but  to  heads  of  families. 
Kach  one  can  choose  any  religion  he  pleases,  without  fear  of  pun- 
ishment The  forms  of  worship  are  so  carefully  arranged  that  all, 
whatever  may  be  their  minor  differ eoces,  can  join  in  them«  More 
expressed  in  this  work  the  same  abhorrence  of  the  barbarity  of  war 
which  Colet  set  forth  in  Ms  sermoos. 

Erasmus  bad  already  left  England  and  bad  gone  to  BEtsel^ 
where  he  formed  that  alliance  with  the  printer  Froben  which  was 
so  bappy  for  them  both  and  so  fruitful  of  good  to  the 
public.  In  Basel  he  found  an  abode  where  he  would  be 
at  a  safe  distance  from  his  powerful  patrons  and  would 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  In  lolG 
he  published  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  accompanied  by 
a  new  Latin  translation.  This  work  was  followed  by  editions  of 
Cyprian  and  Jerome,  and  translations  from  Origen,  Atbanasius,  and 
Chrysostom*  Thus  Erasmus  opened  to  the  men  of  hia  generation 
the  sources  from  which  they  might  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
Christian  antiquity,  and  a  more  biblical  theology*  The  other  the- 
ological writings  of  Erasmus,  among  them  hia  commentaries  and 
his  treatise  on  preaching,  did  much  to  spread  enlightened  views  of 
doctrine  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life.  He  would  have 
the  laity  instructed  ;  he  wished  that  every  people  might  have  the 
Gospels  and  Paul's  Epistles  in  their  own  tongue,  and  that  even  thp 
humblest  woman  might  read  them.  He  inveighed  against  the  mul 
titude  of  ordinances,  against  judaizing  customs  and  rites,  by  which 
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the  Oburcb  was  burdened  and  the  poor  oppressed  for  the  sake  of 

enricbing  the  clergy. 

These  more  serious  wri tings  were  interraiiigled  with  humorous 
and  satirical  works  iu  the  vein  of  the  "  Praise  of  Folly."  Among  the 
latter  were  the  ''Colloquies/*  in  which  the  idleness,  iUit* 
eracy,  self-indulgence,  and  artificial  and  useless  austeri- 
ties of  the  religious  were  exhibited  in  a  ridiculous  light 
There  were  also  several  successive  editions  of  the  **  Adages/'  each 
larger  than  the  former,  and  each  containing  some  fresh  attack  on 
the  abuses  of  the  age.  Erasmus  would  never  write  anything  which 
would  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  defenders  of  what  he  termed  the 
"Pharisaic  kingdom.''  His  comments  on  misgovern m en t  in  the 
Church,  on  the  vices  and  oppreesions  of  the  clergy,  from  the  pope 
downward,  were  the  more  effective  because  they  were  generally 
put  in  a  humorous  form.  They  all,  as  Coleridge  has  said,  possesa 
the  peculiar  merit  that  they  can  be  translated  into  arguments.  In 
his  religious  opinions  Erasmus  was  broad  and  tolerant 
He  would  do  away  with  the  tyranny  and  avarice  of  tho 
court  of  Rome,  but  would  leave  the  constitution  of  the  Church  un- 
disturbed. He  would  have  the  creed  very  short,  embod3*ing  only 
the  "plain  truths  contained  in  Scripture."  He  left  much  room  for 
individual  judgment,  and  was  for  referring  difficult  questions,  not 
to  *'  the  next  genei-al  council  *'^about  which  men  were  always  talk- 
ing— but  to  the  time  when  we  see  Gbd  face  to  face.  His  liking  for 
religious  liberty  came  partly  from  his  personal  kindliness  and  his 
liberal  culture,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  consciousness  that 
without  the  practice  of  a  pretty  wide  toleration  by  rulers  in  Church 
and  State  he  would  himself  fare  ill.  He  was  early  recognized  by 
the  more  ardent  adherents  of  the  medieval  system  as  one  whose 
influence  threatened  to  destroy  their  ascendency*  They  were  no 
match  for  him  in  literary  combat,  but  they  could,  despite  his  pro- 
fessions of  orthodoxy,  continually  annoy  him  with  imputations  of 
heresy.  Some  of  these,  however,  like  the  condemnation  of  the 
'*  Colloquies  "  by  the  University  of  Paris,  tended  only  to  di&ee  his 
ideas  still  more  widely. 

The  influence  of  Erasmus  was  not  limited  to  his  formal  publica- 
tions He  carried  on  a  vast  correspondence  with  eminent  persons 
Bxiaiiiof  iiu  — ecclesiastics,  statesmen,  and  scholars — who  were  his 
''■■■"^  friends  and  patrons.  He  rapidly  became  the  foremost 
literary  man  of  liis  time*  In  the  extent  of  his  influence,  and  in  the 
deference  paid  him  by  the  great,  he  has  been  approached  by  none, 
unless  it  be  Voltaire,  who,  however  diflerent  in  important  respe<3ta, 
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was  like  him  in  being  a  wit  and  iconoclast,  and  in  the  keen,  critica] 
character  of  his  intellect.  His  fame  depended  in  part  on  the  uni* 
Tersal  use  of  Latin  ab  the  common  latgguage  of  educated  men.  A1-* 
though  he  had  lived  in  England  and  Italy,  Erasmus  was  acquainted 
with  neither  Italian  nor  English.  Hia  Latin  Btjle  did  not  po^ess 
the  classical  finish  of  many  gl  the  Humanists,  who  were  horroi> 
strickeu  at  the  use  of  a  word  not  found  in  Cicero,  or,  at  least,  not 
sanctioned  by  the  best  ancient  authority,  Latin  was  to  him  the 
language  of  every -day  life,  and  into  it  his  genius  infused  an  un- 
wonted vigon  He  ^Tote  hastOy.  "  I  precipitate,"  he  says,  *'  rather 
than  compose/* 

Erasmus  had  a  far  more  important  work  to  do  than  the  writing 
of  elegant  Latiw.  It  was  his  great  purpose  to  deliver  the  minds  of 
men  from  the  bondage  of  supei'stition  and  dogmatism,  to  bring  in 
the  reign  of  culture  and  hberality,  of  a  simpler  and  purer  Chris- 
tianity. The  multitude  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  came  from 
hia  pen,  and  were  sent  forth  from  Froben's  press  at  Basel,  contrib- 
uted net  a  little  to  the  realizing  of  this  purpose.  They  also  did 
much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  religious  revolution  which  broke 
out  long  before  the  work  of  Erasmus  was  over,  and  aom©  of  whose 
tendencies  he  could  not  but  view  with  anxiety  and  repugnance. 
His  relations  to  Luther  and  to  the  Protestant  cause  will  b€  spoken 
of  in  the  history  of  the  next  period. 
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THE  MODERN  ERA. 
PERIOD  vm. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  REFORMATIO!! 
TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  (1517-1648). 

THE  Bias  AND  PROGRESS  OF  PROTESTANTISM :  THE  COS 
FLICT  OF  RELIGIOUS  PARTIES. 


CHAPTER  L 


i 


THB  EEFORMATION  IN  GEBMANY,    FBOM  THE  POSTING  OF  LU. 
THEB'S  THESES  TO  THE   DIET  OF  AUGSBUEG  (1517-1530)* 

The  Reforroatioo,  like  all  otber  great  social  convulsions,  was  long 
in  preparation.  It  was  one  part  of  tliat  general  progress,  complei 
The  er»  of  i^  i*^  cliEracter,  wliich  marked  the  fifteenth  century  and 
pragrMw.  ^jj^  opening  of  the  sixteenth  as  the  period  of  tranaitiofl 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modem  civilization.  The  glory  of  th< 
Holy  Empire  had  long  since  departed.  The  papacy,  its  coonter* 
part  in  the  mediicn'al  common  wealthy  had  sunk  almost  to  the  levd 
of  an  Italian  principality.  In  the  meantime,  all  the  nations  of  thf 
West  were  becoming  consolidated.  A  European  state-system  wai 
growing  up.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  fifteenth  centurj 
resident  embassies  were  established  at  the  different  courts.  Thi 
invention  of  gunpowder  revolutionized  the  art  of  war,  making  thi 
serf  in  combat  equal  to  the  noble.  While  this  invention  thus  en* 
abled  monarchs,  by  means  of  peasant  armies,  to  destroy  the  remaiih 
ing  power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  it  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  thi 
people  an  instrument  wherewith  to  check  the  tyranny  of  kings,  b 
this  perioil,  likewise,  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture  and  thi 
Hterai-y  treasures  of  antiquity  were  brought  forth  from  their  tombtti 
The  writings  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  orators,  and  poeti^ 
were  diffused  far  and  wide  by  the  newly  invented  art  of  printing  witk 
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movable  t}*p€8.  The  miiida  of  men  were  quickeiied  to  a  new  intel 
lectual  life.  There  arose  maaters  in  litemture,  like  EiUBmuB ;  in 
painting'  and  sculpture^  like  Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  This  was 
also  the  era  of  brilliant  discoveries.  Columbus,  T^ith  the  aid  of  the 
magnetic  compass^  then  coming  into  general  use,  lifted  the  veil 
which  had  hung  across  the  Western  horizon,  and  disclosed  to  the 
people  of  Europe  another  hemisphere.  Yasco  da  Gama  sailed 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  by  thus  opening  a  new  high- 
way for  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  com- 
mercial Bapremacj  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  laid  the  foundatioo 
of  the  maritime  power  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

But  while  the  Reformation  was  one  part  of  a  change  extending 
over  the  whole  sphere  of  human  knowledge  and  actirity,  it  had  its 
Ofttfio  of  the  o^*^  Specific  origin  and  significance.  These  are  still, 
EefonnMion.  j^  BQuiB  eitent^  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  is  true  that 
astrology  is  an  extinct  science,  so  that  men  no  longer  refer  the  Ref- 
ormation, as  some  did  at  that  day,  *'  to  a  certain  uncommon  and 
malignant  position  of  the  stars^  which  scattered  the  spirit  of  giddi- 
ness and  innovation  over  the  w^orld."  Bui  there  remains  a  diver- 
sity of  theories  on  the  subject  The  French  historian  Guizot  and 
numerous  other  writers  have  described  it  as,  in  its  real  meaning, 
an  insurrection  against  priestly  authority.  It  is  called  an  uprising 
of  the  human  intellect  to  break  the  bonds  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  free  thought  Guizot  distinguishes  between  the  conscious 
purpose  of  the  Reformers  and  the  actual  drift  and  final  effect  of 
their  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  regards  liberty,  they  **  builded 
better  than  they  knew*"  Yet  the  true  glory  of  the  Reformation  is 
not  increased  by  making  it,  in  its  origin  and  essential  nature,  any* 
thing  save  a  movement  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  instigated  by 
deep  religious  convictions,  Roman  Catholic  writers  find  in  the 
Protestant  movement  the  prolific  source  of  infidelity  and  atheism. 
Ration alists  applaud  it  as  the  first  step  towards  the  emancipation  of 
human  reason  from  the  reign  of  tradition  and  dogma  Time  was  re- 
quired, they  both  affirm,  to  develop  its  inherent  tendencies.  But 
whatever  dangers  may  attend  freedom  of  thought  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, skepticism  is  certainly  no  more  the  fruit  of  such  liberty  than 
of  the  yoke  laid  upon  the  intellect  by  the  medieoval  system.  The 
Reformei^s  themselves  were  confident  that  their  work  arrested  the 
progress  of  unbelief  and  saved  the  religion  of  Europe.  With  the 
Renaissance  there  came  in  a  great  amount  of  latent  skepticismi 
Melanchthon  affirmed  that  Luther's  movement  prevented  far  greater 
dis turban ces^^onge  gramores  tumnUus^ — from  the  spread  of  infidel- 
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ity.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  ProtestaiitiBm  brought  a  reriTal  of 
religiouB  feeling  among  thoae  who  accepted  it,  and  resulted,  by  a 
reactionary  in^uence,  in  an  awakening  of  religious  zeal  within  the 
Catholic  body  itself. 

The  Reformation,  whatever  raay  have  been  its  occult  tendencies, 
was  a  movement  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  One  of  its  causes,  as 
niiff  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sources  of  its  great  power,  was  the  in- 
ioiu  move-  creasing  discontent  with  the  prevailing  corruption  and 
misgovemment  in  the  Church,  and  with  papal  interfer- 
ence in  civil  aflairs.  As  far  back  as  1431,  Cardinal  Juhan  Cesa- 
rini,  who  presided  as  papal  legate  at  Basel,  wrote  to  Pope  Eugene 
rV.  that,  unless  there  could  be  a  reform,  there  would  be  a  great  up- 
rising of  the  laity  for  the  overthrow  of  a  corrupt  clergy ^  and  that  a 
heresy  would  arise  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  Bohemiana 
The  misconduct  of  the  popes  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury was  not  more  flagrant  than  that  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
tenth  century.  But  the  fifteenth  century  was  an  age  of  HghL  What 
was  done  by  the  pontiffe  was  not  done  in  a  comer,  but  under  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe.  Besides,  there  was  now  a  deep-seated  craving, 
especially  in  the  Teutonic  peoples,  who  had  so  long  been  imder  the 
tutelage  of  a  legal,  judaizing  form  of  Christianity,  for  a  more  spir- 
itual type  of  religion.  The  freer  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  was 
kept  alive  in  their  hearts,  gradually  acquired  strength  sufficient  to 
break  down  the  barrier,  which  a  vast  institution  h^  placed  in  the 
way  of  a  direct  access  to  God,  It  was  not  a  zeal  to  destroy  which 
subverted  the  older  beliefs,  but  the  expulsive  power  of  deeper  con- 
victions and  of  a  purer  apprehension  of  the  truth.  The  Reformation 
did  not  attempt  to  build  up  a  new  rehgion,  but  to  reform  the  old, 
according  to  its  own  authoritative  standards.  It  was  distinctively 
Christian,  because  it  found  its  source  and  regulative  principlea  in 
the  Scripturea 

Yet  the  Be  formers,  in  maintaining  that  authority  resided  not 

^  in  the  Church  but  in  the  Bible,  exercised  the  right  of 
ir»(*  jttdg*  private  judgment  In  so  doing  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  intellectual  liberty^  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
inquiry,  which  coming  generations  w^ere  to  enjoy. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  real  origin  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  the  place  which  it  occupied  in 
importMom  the  general  course  of  history,  it  is  important  not  to  lose 
ni^mom*.  giglit  of  the  agency  of  the  leaders  by  whose  personal 
qualities  it  was  to  a  large  extent  produced  and  moulded*  If  a  rev- 
olution in  long-established  opinions  and  habits  of  feeling  is  to  take 
1» 
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place,  there  must  be  mdividuals  who  have  caught  glimpses  of  some 
great  but  obscured  truth,  who  have  realized  its  value  in  their  own 
experience^  caB  interpret  it  to  their  fellow-men,  and  can  create  and 
sustain  in  them  the  new  moral  life» 

The  Reformation  msLj  be  viewed  in  two  aspects.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  a  religious  revolution  affecting  the  beliefe,  the  rites,  the 
ecclesiastical  organixation  of  the  Church,  and  the  form 
of  Christian  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great  move- 
ment in  which  sovereigns  and  nations  are  involved  ;  the 
occasion  of  wars  and  treaties  ;  the  close  of  an  old,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new,  period  in  the  history  of  culture  and  civilization. 
Germany,  including  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  natural  that  such  a  move- 
it  b«fdni  in  ment  should  spring  up  and  rise  to  its  highest  power 
***"^*"y-  among  a  people  in  whom  a  love  of  independence  wa« 
mingled  with  a  yearning  for  a  more  spiritual  form  of  religion  than 
was  encouraged  by  mediseval  ecclesiasticism.  Hegel  has  dwelt  with 
eloquence  upon  the  fact  that  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  gone 
out  to  America  or  to  the  Indies,  in  quest  of  riches  and  of  a  domin- 
ion that  should  encircle  the  globe,  a  simple  monk,  turning  away 
from  empty  forms  and  the  things  of  sense,  was  Ending  him  whom 
the  disciples  once  sought  in  a  sepulchre  of  stone* 

Unquestionably  the  hero  of  the  Reformation  was  Martin  Luthen 
His  dauntless  determioation  was  the  ralljing-point  for  multitudes 
not  able  of  themselves  to  begin  a  work  involving  so 
arduous  a  conflict  with  misgivings  within  and  foea  with- 
out. The  trumpet  which  he  put  to  his  lips  resounded  afar*  It 
was  heard  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  it  roused  kin- 
dred spirits  in  all  the  Teutonic  lands  ;  and  even  awoke  responsive 
voices  of  sympathy  in  the  Southern  nations  of  Europe.  With- 
out Luther  and  his  powerful  influence,  other  reformatory  efforts, 
even  such  as  had  an  independent  beginning,  like  that  of  ZwingH, 
might  have  led  to  no  enduring  results.  As  an  English  writer  has 
pointed  out,  I^ither's  whole  nature  was  identified  with  his  great 
work,  and  while  other  leaders,  like  Melancbthon  and  even  Calvin, 
can  be  separated  In  thought  from  the  Reformation,  "Luther,  apart 
from  the  Reformation,  would  cease  to  be  Luther/* 

He  was  the  son  of  a  plaiu  miner,  and  was  bom  at  Eisleben  on 
the  10th  of  November,  1483.  His  parents  were  quite  poor,  but 
tbey  were  self-respecting,  and  set  a  proper  value  on  ua- 
tellectual  and  religious  training.  Having  passed  through 
the  severe  but  weM-meant  discipline  of  his  humble  home,  and,  in 
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conformity  witli  a  custom  of  the  times,  sung  tit  the  doors  of  the 
citizens  of  Kisenach  to  pay  for  his  schooling  there,  he  went  to  Ei-- 
furt  to  complete  hia  studies  before  entering  the  legal  professsiou. 
There  deep  religious  anxieties  in  his  soul  were  increased  by  the 
reading  of  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  one  day  met  mtK 
Familiar  as  he  was  with  the  portions  of  the  Bible  read  in  the  church 
services,  the  entire  volume,  sferauge  to  say,  he  had  not  before  taken 
in  his  bauds.  Two  years  later,  against  his  father's  will,  he  forsook 
the  legal  profession  and  entered  an  Augustinian  convent.  In  1508 
he  was  made  preacher  at  Wittenberg  and  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity which  had  recently  been  founded  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Frederick  the  Wise.  There  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  hia 
learning  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  Scriptui^s. 

Luther,  notwithstanding  his  genial  and  joyous  nature,  was  not 
without  a  deep  vein  of  reflection  which  tended  even  to  melancholy. 
Hiar«iiffiou»  His  earlier  religious  life  had  been  full  of  anxiety  and 
Bxpen«nc3e.  f^iy^g  ^f  couscience.  He  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
Christ  as  a  kw-giver  who  would  "at  the  last  day  demand  how 
we  had  atoned  for  our  guilt,  and  how  many  good  works  we  had 
done,"  The  wise  counsels  of  John  Staupitz,  the  vicar-general  of 
his  order,  and  his  own  study  of  Augustine  and  of  Tauler,  opened  to 
him  gUmpses  of  the  purer  doctrine  of  the  gospel  But  it  was  only 
after  pondering  the  words  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  "  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith/*  that  the  truth  ^shed  upon  him.  It  was  then  that 
he  realized  that  Christ  came,  not  as  a  law*giver,  but  as  a  Saviour ; 
that  by  his  union  with  mankind  he  takes  on  his  heai*t  the  whole 
burden  that  rests  upon  us,  and  by  our  union  with  him  all  that  is 
his  becomes  ours  ;  that  faith  lifts  the  believer  out  of  the  legal  into 
the  filial  relation,  and  brings  him  into  immediate  union  with  God, 
Good  works  are  then  the  fruit  of  faith,  a  spontaneous  and  necessary 
product  Thenceforth  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  especially  the  Epis* 
ties  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  were  his  constant  companiona 
The  latter  he  styled,  in  his  humorous  way,  his  wife,  hia  Catharine 
von  Bora* 

Luther  had  not  then  thought  of  any  antagonism  in  hia  new  posi- 
tion to  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Church »  and  to  the  prin- 
H««ppoMi  ciple  of  Church  authority.  It  was  subsequent  events 
''^'*****  which  gnulually  revealed  this  to  him.     In  1517  John 

Tetzel,  a  hawker  of  indulgences,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to 
help  pay  for  the  building  of  St,  Peter's  Church,  appeared  in  the 
neighborhood!  of  Wittenberg.  To  persuade  the  people  to  buy  his 
ttpiritiial  wares,  he  told  them,  as  Luther  himself  testifies,  that  aa 
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soon  as  their  money  clinked  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  cheat  the  souls  of 
their  deceased  frieuda  forthwith  went  up  to  beaven.  Luther  was 
so  Biruck  with  the  enormitj  of  this  traffic  that  ha  determined  ta 
atop  it  He  preached  againat  it,  and  on  October  31,  1517,  he 
posted  on  the  door  of  the  Church  of  Ml  Saints,  at  Wittenberg,  his 
ninetj-five  thesea,  relating  to  th©  doctrine  and  practice  of  selling 
iudulgencee. 

lodulgencea,  as  we  have  already  explained,  were  at  first  com- 
mutations of  penance  bj  the  payment  of  money.  The  right  to 
issue  them  had  gradually  become  the  excl naive  preroga- 
tive of  the  popes.  The  etamal  punishment  of  mortal 
sin  being  remitted  or  commuted  by  the  absolution  of  the  priest^  it 
was  open  to  the  pope  or  his  agents,  by  a  grant  of  indulgences^  to 
remove  the  temporal  or  terminable  penalties,  which  might  extend 
into  purgatory.  For  the  benefit  of  the  needy  he  could  draw  upon 
the  treasury  of  merit  stored  up  by  Christ  and  the  saints/  Although 
it  was  expressly  declared  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV,,  that  souls  are  deliv- 
ered from  purgatorial  fires  in  a  way  analogous  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  although  contrition  was  theoretically  required  of  the 
recipient  of  an  indulgence^  it  often  appeared  to  the  people  as  a 
simple  bargain,  according  to  which,  on  payment  of  a  stipulated 
sum,  the  individual  obtained  a  full  discharge  from  the  penalties  of 
sin,  or  procured  the  release  of  a  soul  from  the  fiamea 

Luther  s  theses  assaUed  the  doctrines  which  made  this  baneful 
traflSc  possible.  They  denied  the  power  of  the  pope  to  remove  any 
BocirmB  oi  penalties  other  than  those  he  had  himself  imposed,  and 
thethewit  affirmed  that  these  do  not  reach  beyond  death.  The 
right  to  issue  indulgences  in  this  restricted  form,  they  maintained, 
belongs  to  pastors  and  bishops  not  less  than  to  the  pope.  The 
theses  were  an  attack  on  the  theory  of  indulgences  which  Thomas 
Aquinjia  had  buHt  up.  But  they  were  much  more  than  this.  Un* 
consciously  to  their  author,  they  struck  a  blow  at  the  authority  of 
Borne  and  of  the  priesthood  Luther  had  no  thought  of  throwing 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  lioman  Church.  Even  his  theses  were  only 
propositions,  propounded  for  academic  debate,  according  to  the 
custom  in  tnediseval  universities  He  concluded  them  with  the  sol* 
emn  declaration  that  he  affirmed  nothing,  but  left  all  to  the  judg^ 
ment  of  the  Church.  Could  he  have  been  allowed  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal powers  to  hold  and  to  preach  the  gospel,  which  had  wrought 
itself  so  completely  into  his  experience,  he  would  have  continued  a 
loyal  subject,  without  any  scrutiny  of  the  foundations  of  the  sway 
Udder  which  he  had  grown  up.     It  was  only  by  degrees  that  hd 
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mme  to  peroeiTe  bow  groundless  were  the  papal  pretenBioBs,  tmd 
how  incompatible  the  traditional  theory  of  Churcli  authority  was 
with  his  interpretation  of  the  gospel*  "  Oh  !  '*  he  exclaims,  **  with 
what  uixiety  and  labor,  with  what  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  have  I 
justified  myself,  in  conscience,  in  standing  up  alone  against  the 
pope?"  Such  reflections,  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  on  the 
apparent  audacity  of  such  a  revolt,  occasionally  occurred  to  him 
when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  and  have  been  falaely  styled, 
even  by  recent  polemical  writers,  fits  of  remorse. 

The  theses  stirred  up  a  commotion  all  over  Germany.  The 
lifedong  antagonists  of  monkish  superstition,  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus, 
Meet  of  u»  rejoiced  at  the  boldness  of  Luther.  "No  one,"  says 
"**»"^  Luther,  "  would  bell  the  cats  ;  for  the  heresy-masters  of 

the  preaching  order  [the  Dominicans]  had  driven  aU  the  world  to 
terror  by  their  fires."  The  emperor,  Maximilian,  whose  political 
hopes  had  often  been  thwarted  by  the  pope,  said  to  the  elector,  "Let 
the  Wittenberg  monk  be  taken  good  care  of  ;  we  may  some  day  want 
him/'  A  controversy  arose  between  the  new  champion  of  reform 
and  the  defenders  of  indulgences.  It  was  during  this  dispute  that 
Luther  began  to  realize  that  human  autbonty  was  against  him  and 
to  see  the  necessity  of  planting  Mmself  more  distinctly  on  the 
Scriptures.  His  clear  arguments  and  resolute  attitude  won  the 
respect  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  though  he  often  sought  to 
restrain  his  vehemence,  nevertheless  protected  him  from  his  enemies. 
This  the  elector  was  able  to  do  because  of  his  political  importance, 
which  became  still  greater  when,  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  he 
was  made  regent  of  Northern  Germany. 

The  pope,  Leo  X.,  when  be  first  heard  of  the  commotion  in  Sax- 
ony, pronounced  it  a  squabble  of  monka  He  made  an  ineffectual 
OdtDbni,  attempt,  through  his  legate,  Cajetan,  to  reduce  Luther  to 
iwa  submission*     The  wary  and  accomplished  Italian,  liberal 

minded,  too,  as  he  proved  himself  in  his  subsequent  career,  found 
the  monk  whom  he  met  at  Augsburg  and  whom  he  expected  to  con- 
vert, much  more  ready  to  debate  than  to  be  instructed*  Leo  then 
issued  a  bull  reaffirming  the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  Thereupon 
DwMnbar  ^^®  Sftiou  reformer  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
i«a  council    A  second  messenger  from  the  papal  courts  Mil- 

titz,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  conciliator}'  in  manner^ 
would  perhaps  have  met  with  better  success  had  not 
at  ijtifmi^  Luther  been  in  a  manner  forced  by  Dr  John  Eck,  one 
of  his  theological  opponents,  into  a  public  disputation 
at  Leipsic.     Eck  had  arranged  for  a  debate  with  Ceu'lstadt,  one  of 
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Luther's  colleagues,  but  he  made  his  theses  an  attack  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther.  To  Leipsic  Luther  went,  attended  by  the  new 
professor  of  Greek  at  Wittenberg,  Philip  Melanchthon,  a  young 
man  of  twenty- two,  who  was  ab"eady  distinguished  for  his  attain- 
ments. Although  Melanchthon  was  quite  the  opposite  of  Luther  in 
temperament,  he  soon  proved  himself  a  valuable  auxiliary.  He  had 
a  fine  but  cautious  intellect,  and  exact  and  ample  learning.  He 
won  fame  alike  as  a  theologian  and  an  expositor.  His  commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  laid  the  foundation  of  Protestant 
exegesia  It  was  only  after  Eck  and  Carlstadt  had  been  arguing 
several  days  on  the  difficult  themes  of  gi-ace  and  free-will  that 
Luther  joined  in  the  discussion.  Not  even  at  such  a  moment  did 
he  fail  to  show  his  dehght  in  nature.  As  he  ascended  the  platfoim 
he  carried  in  his  hand  a  nosegay  of  flowers.  He  was  then  in  his 
thirty-gixth  year,  of  middle  stature,  at  that  time  thin,  and  spoke  In 
a  dear,  melodious  voice*  This  disputation  before  Duke  George  of 
Saxony,  who  became  a  deddeJ  enemy  of  the  lieformation,  proved 
to  be  the  turning-point  in  Luther's  career.  He  was  drawn  by  his 
opponent  into  a  discussion  of  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  declared  it  to  be  of  human  appointment  and 
therefore  not  indispensable*  In  answer  to  a  question,  he  startled 
the  assembly,  and  provoked  an  angry  exclamation  from  the  Duke,  by 
asserting  that  among  the  articles  for  which  Huss  was  condemned 
at  Constance,  there  were  some  that  were  thoroughly  Christian. 

As  the  controversy  continued,  Luther's  studies  led  him  mor3 
and  more  to  regard  the  papal  rule  as  a  hateful  usurpation.  He 
.,  ^^^  ^  found  it  vain  to  appeal  to  the  rulers  of  the  church  for 
thflNobiM^*'  reform,  and  he  now  turned  to  the  people.  In  his  spir- 
lonuo  cTAp-  ited  *^  Address  to  the  Christian  Kobles  of  the  German 
*  ^  *^'  Nation,"  he  urged  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranni- 

cal interference  of  the  pope  in  civil  affairs,  and  to  take  the  work 
of  reformation  into  their  own  hands.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
special  priesthood,  and  emphatically  asserted  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers,  and  with  it  their  right  to  choose  those  who  should 
be  "  ministers  of  their  common  power."  This  was  followed  by  a 
treatise  on  the  "Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church,"  in  which  he 
attacked  transubstantiation  as  well  as  the  ordinances  which  violated 
Christian  Uberty  by  prescribing  pilgii mages,  fastings,  and  monas^ 
BoUofas-  ticism.  It  was  not  long  before  a  papd  bull  was  sent  to 
Jiuwr  Germany,  excommunicating  Luther  and  commanding  the 
***■  Elector  Frederic  to  dehver  him  up.  But  the  elector, 
having  first  sought  the  advice  of  Ei-asmus,  chose  rather  to  protect 
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him.  Erasmus  remarked  to  Frederic :  **  Luther  has  emiied  in 
two  points.  He  hai  hit  the  pope's  crown  and  the  bellies  of  the 
monks."  Meanwhile  Luther  was  Dot  silent  He  called  the  papal 
decree  the  *'  execrable  bull  of  Aiitichrist"  On  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber«  152Q,  he  burned  it,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  canon  law^  ai 
the  gates  of  Wittenberg,  in  the  presence  of  the  doctors  and  students 
of  the  university  and  of  a  concoui-se  of  people  who  gathered  to  wit- 
ness the  scene.  By  this  act  be  threw  ofif  his  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
church.  He  was  thenceforth  a  declared  enemy  of  the  medisoval 
system.  Luther  had  many  friends  and  sympathizers  besides  the 
great  elector.  The  jurists  were  ready  to  defend  him,  for  they  saw 
in  the  papal  bull  only  a  fresh  instance  of  the  interference  of  ecclesi- 
astical powers  with  civil  jurisdiction.  Many  of  the  inferior  clergy 
and  of  the  monastic  orders  were  attracted  to  the  new  doctrine, 
which  based  itself,  not  on  the  dogmas  and  ordinances  of  men,  but 
upon  the  word  of  God.  The  older  Humanists  approved  of  Luther's 
brate  attack  on  the  abuses  of  the  age,  but  deprecated  his  vehemence. 
Not  so  the  young  men  of  whom  Ulrich  von  Hutten  was  the  leader. 
He  entered  with  the  same  w^ild  zeal  into  the  cause  of  the  Witten- 
berg reformers  that  he  had  shown  before  in  the  defence  of  Reuch- 
Ud  against  tJia  Dominican  obscurantista  He  scattered  broadcast 
stormy  invectives  against  the  pope  and  his  agenta  He  appealed 
to  the  Germans  to  deliver  themselves  from  their  slavery  to  Rome. 
His  fiery  harangues  were  all  tlie  more  effective  because  they  were 
i^Tittan  in  verse,  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Hutten's  friend, 
Francis  von  Sickingen,  a  knight  who  was  ever  ready  for  a  bold  ex- 
ploit, offered  Luther  a  refuge,  in  case  of  need,  in  Ms  strong  castle 
of  Ebernburg. 

Germany  was  thus  on  the  eve  of  a  great  religious  movement 
The  political  condition  of  the  countrj-  seemed,  however,  to  poiiend 
Condition  oi  "lot  reform  but  revolution.  The  Italian  wars  of  Frederic 
G^rmmaj.  jj^  ^^j  ^jj^  auarchy  which  followed  his  downfall,  fatally 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  imperial  government  The  Golden 
Bull  of  Charles  IV.,  in  1356,  left  the  preponderance  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  seven  leading  princes,  three  archbishops  and  four 
nobles,  to  whom  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was  committed.  But 
the  intestine  strife  beween  the  different  states  did  not  cease.  The 
efforts  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  dispense  an  equal  justice  and 
to  put  an  end  to  private  war  were  in  the  main  unsuccessful.  The 
quarrels  of  the  princes  with  the  bishops,  as  well  as  with  the  knights, 
became  still  more  frequent  The  cities  complained  of  the  tyranny 
fif  the  imperial  government  and   of  the   depredations  of  lawless 
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nobles.  They  murmured  at  the  burdensome  taiea  and  at  the  in* 
BGcurity  of  the  highway b.  The  peasants,  goaded  almost  to  despaif 
by  the  hardahips  of  tlieir  conditioii,  were  ready  to  raiae  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt  On  the  death  of  Maximilian  (January  12,  1519),  the 
imperial  crown  was  offered  to  the  Elector  Frederic.  Hie 
refusal  to  accept  an  office  which  required  for  its  vi^or- 
oua  administration  resources  greater  than  he  posaeBaed^ 
left  two  principal  aspirants  for  the  succession,  Francia  X,  kiug  of 
Fisance.  and  Charles,  the  young  king  of  Spain.  Charles  was  the 
grandson  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  of  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic. He  had  thus  inherited  Austria  and  the  Low  CountrieB,  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon^  of  Navarre,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to- 
gether with  the  Spanish  territories  iu  America.  The  electors  were 
anxious  to  preserve  their  own  prerogatives,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  for  the  empire  a  powerful  defender  againat  the  Turks.  They 
therefore  passed  by  the  brilliant  but  despotic  Francia,  and  fixed 
upon  Charles,  whose  mild  temper  and  great  hereditary  dominions 
seemed  better  to  suit  their  alms.  But  they  first  bound  him  by  a 
'*  capitulation  "  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Diet,  and  not  to  bring 
foreign  troops  into  the  country.  The  election  of  Charles  did  not 
prove  an  unmixed  advantage  to  Germany,  Although  he  was  a 
sagacious  statesman,  he  was  unfitted,  both  by  his  education  and  by 
his  position,  to  become  the  leader  of  a  people  who  were  filled  with 
aspirations  after  national  unity  and  reform.  The  object  of  his  life 
was  not  80  much  to  further  the  peculiar  interests  of  Germany, 
which  was  but  one  part  of  his  great  realm,  as  to  extend  his  domin- 
ions and  strengthen  his  imperial  authority,  His  idea  that^  as  em- 
peror, he  was  the  temporal  ruler  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  of 
which  the  spiritual  head  was  the  pope,  necessarily  made  him  an 
antagonist  of  the  Frotestant  movement  And  yet  his  attitude  to- 
wards it  was  actually  governed  by  no  consistent  plan,  but  was  dic- 
tated by  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  political  situation.  The 
interests  of  his  vast  dominions  often  compelled  him  to  suffer  the  re- 
formers to  remain  undisturbed.  He  was  frequently  in  conflict  with 
tlie  French  king  and  sometimes  with  the  pope,  both  of  whom  were 
alarmed  at  the  concentration  of  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  monarch.  Charles,  Francis,  and  the  pope  each  sought  to 
win  an  advantage  over  the  others,  and  to  each  at  one  time  or  another 
the  Lutherans  were  useful  allies.  Moreover,  Christendom  was  con- 
tinually  threatened  by  the  Turks,  and  the  emperor  could  ill  afford, 
iu  the  face  of  so  dangerous  an  invader,  to  alienate  a  large  part  of 
the  German  population. 
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The  fii'st  political  conibmatiou  seemed  uDlavorable  to  the  cause 
of  Luther*  Leo  X  had  opposed  the  election  of  Gharlee  V.,  fearing 
Di«tofWonn«,  ^  hsLYQ  the  States  of  the  Church  surrounded  by  the 
isai.  imperhd  territories.     This  did  not  preveut  him,  how- 

ever, from  enteiing  into  friendly  negotiations  with  Charles  as 
soon  03  he  had  become  emperor.  He  urged  him  to  put  Luther, 
who  was  already  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  theChui^ch,  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  This  Charles  proposed  to  do  by  an  impe- 
rial edict  at  the  Diet  of  Worms*  But  the  German  princes,  not 
tiiLmindfiil  of  the  many  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Borne, 
and  of  the  reformer's  manly  denunciation  of  its  extortions  and 
tyranny,  persuaded  the  emperor  not  to  condemn  him  unheard. 
Luther  was,  therefore,  summoned  before  the  Diet  to  answer  for 
himself.  All  along  the  way  to  the  city  of  Worms  he  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm.  At  Erfurt,  the  university  went  out  in  a  proces- 
sion to  meet  him,  and  welcomed  him  with  a  speech  from  the  rector. 
There  were  occasionally  voices  which  warned  him  not  to  trust  in 
the  ©mperor*s  safe-conduct  To  on©  of  the  councillors  of  the 
elector,  who  reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  Huss,  he  replied  :  "Hues 
has  been  burned,  but  not  the  truth  with  him.  I  will  go  on,  though 
as  many  devils  were  aiming  at  m©  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roof." 
Wlien  he  ap|>eared  before  the  Diet  the  ball  was  filled 
with  a  great  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles.  The  young 
emperor  was  seated  on  hia  throne.  Near  him  w*as  his  brother,  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  Among  the  magnates  present  were  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  When  first 
introduced,  clad  in  his  monk's  frock,  into  the  presence  of  this  august 
body,  Luther  appeared  a  Mttl©  dazed,  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and 
when  questioned  whether  he  would  retract  the  contents  of  his  books, 
he  asked — no  doubts  as  directed  hj  his  legal  adviser— for  time  to 
finune  a  reply.  It  was  a  question  not  to  be  answered  by  a  simple 
" jes "or  " no/'  There  was  much  in  his  books  to  which  no  on© 
could  object,  and  some  things,  especially  in  regard  to  person s^ 
which  he  might  not  himself  approve.  On  the  following  day,  he  de- 
clared to  the  Diet  that  he  could  not  retract  anything  that  he  had 
written  until  it  was  proved  contrary  to  Scripture  or  right  reason. 
When  asked  finally  whether  he  %vould  recant,  he  replied  that  his  con- 
science would  not  permit  him,  and,  according  to  an  early  and  trust- 
worthy tradition,  closed  with  the  words ;  **  Here  I  stand  ;  I  can  do 
caught  else,  God  help  me.  Amen."  There  were  some  who  urged 
Charles  to  arrest  Luther  on  the  ground  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics   Such  aoMcitationa  only  kindled  the  anger  of  the  Ger- 
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man  priuces.  There  were  others  besides  the  Elector  Frederic  whti 
were  ready  to  defend  the  brave  monk.  Daring  knights  like  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  signified  to  members  of  the  Diet  that  vengeance  would 
foEow  in  case  be  was  harmed.  While  Luther  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Wittenberg  he  was  intercepted  by  soldiers  of  the  elector 
and  was  carried  off  to  a  safe  retreat  in  the  castle  of  the 
Wartburg,  The  elector  had  previously  informed  him  of  his  scheme^ 
but  it  was  supposed  at  first  that  his  enemies  had  made  way  with 
him«  Albert  Ddrer,  then  at  Antwerp,  recorded  in  his  diary  his 
poignant  grief  over  so  great  a  loss  to  the  Church.  The  Diet  had 
already  begun  to  disperse  when,  on  May  2Gth,  an  edict  placing 
Luther  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  was,  through  the  intrigues  of 
Aleander,  the  papal  nuncio,  hastily  passed.  Bearing  the  same  date 
wa^  a  treaty  between  Charles  V,  and  Leo  X.  for  the  reconquest  of 
Milan  from  the  French. 

Charles  laid  claim  to  Lo mbar dy  as  ono  of  the  territories  of  th© 
empire.  But  Francis  was  resolved  to  hold  the  lands  which  he  had 
victori  t  ^^^  ^^  Marignano,  and,  in  addition^  to  vindicate  the  rights 
chariea  In  of  the  house  of  Anjou  over  Naples  His  army,  however, 
was  soon  driven  out  of  Lom hardy  by  tlie  emperor,  and 
Francesco  Sforza,  second  son  of  the  old  duke^  was  established  in 
Milan*  The  sounds  of  rejoicing  at  Rome  over  the  imperial  victory 
had  scarcely  died  away  when  Leo  X.  fell  sick  of  a  mortal  disease. 
His  successor,  Adrian  VI.,  although  he  had  been  formerly 
a  tutor  of  Charles,  assumed  as  long  as  be  was  able  a 
neutral  attitude  towards  the  warring  monarchs.  But  new  dangers 
drove  him  to  the  side  of  the  emperor.  The  cause  of  Francis  was 
threatened  in  another  quarter.  Charles  of  Bourbon,  the  most 
eminent  and  the  richest  man  of  the  kingdom,  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received,  went  over  to  the  imperial  side. 
Clement  VH.,  however,  who  was  of  the  bouse  of  Medici  and  was 
a  man  of  the  world,  like  Leo  X-,  saw  that  little  gain  was  coming  to 
the  papacy  out  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  Italy,  and  becaiue  anx- 
ious to  put  an  end  to  it  He  had  already  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  French  when  Francis  liimself.  having  advanced  into  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  brilliant  array,  w^as  defeated  at  Pa  via  and  taken 
prisoner.  The  king  was  now  in  the  power  of  Charles, 
and  was  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  his  release,  to  renounce,  by 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  his  claims  in  Italy,  as  well  as  over 
other  territories  which  were  in  dispute.  Had  be  faith- 
fully carried  out  the  terms  of  the  peace^  the  Lutherans  would  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  emperor     But  the  very  day  on  which  he 
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pledged  his  honor  to  fulfil  the  treaty,  he  Bigiied  a  protest  declariii;^ 
that  it  was  prociired  by  compulsion. 

The  attention  of  the  emperor  had  been  bo  absorbed  in  his  Ital- 
ian wars,  and  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Spain,  that  Germany  was 
left  to  take  care  of  itsell  This  was  favorable  to  the 
1 ««  cause  of  the  Be  form  ers.  Alt  hough  Lu  ther  was  now  legally 
an  outlaw,  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Empire,  iDstitutions  which  men  had  been  wont  to  regai'd  as  th© 
two  governing  powers  of  the  world,  he  was  safe  as  long  aa  he  re- 
mained in  Saxony  The  elector,  however,  thought  it  prudent  for  him 
to  stay  for  a  time  in  the  Wartburg.  WhOe  there  he  busied  himself 
chiefly  with  his  tmnslatioD  of  the  New  Testament,  the  first  portion 
of  that  version  of  the  whole  Bible  which,  aside  from  its  value  in  the 
religions  education  of  the  people,  created  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  German  tongue.  Familiar  from  hoyhood  with  the  language 
of  common  life,  he  took  great  pains,  nevertheless,  to  confer  with 
anybody  who  could  give  aim  light  as  to  popular  phrases  and  idioms* 
The  prophets  and  apostles,  cost  what  effort  it  might,  must  be  made 
to  talk  German.  He  humorously  speaks  of  how  he  WTestled  to 
make  Job  plain  to  the  common  reader*  Thixjugh  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  Uiere  had 
existed  in  Germany  a  growing  desire  to  have  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vernacular.  Besides  translations  of  particular  part«,  prior  to  1518 
not  less  than  fourteen  editions  of  the  whole  Bible  had  been  printed 
in  High  German,  and  four  in  Low  German.  But  they  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  version ;  they  were  small  editions,  and  their  cir- 
culation was  limited.  It  was  Luther  who  gave  the  Bible  to  the 
people,  and  in  a  form  so  full  of  vitality  that  the  people  were  eager 
to  read  it 

Meanwhile  a  grave  disturbance  hacl  arisen  at  Wittenberg.  Carl- 
Btadt  had  begun  to  assail  all  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Church 

which  he  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  new  doctrine. 

The  trouble  was  increased  by  certain  enthusiasts  from 
Zwickau,  who  claimed  to  be  immediately  inspired,  and 
who  prophesied  a  great  social  convulsion.  Luther  saw  tliat  the 
movement  which  he  hatl  inaugurated  was  in  danger  of  ending  in  a 
wild  burst  of  fanaticism.  His  profound  Christian  sagacity  made 
him  firmly  averse  to  ecclesiastical  changes  which  did  not  come 
about  naturally,  from  an  insight  into  the  true  principles  of  tlie 
gospeL  Beahzing  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  he  was  forgetful  of 
his  own  safety  He  refused  to  listen  to  the  warnings  of  the  elector, 
who  said  that  he  could  not  pi-otect  him  from  the  consequences  of 
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the  imperiiil  edict.  Having  returned  to  Wittenberg,  in  a  few  pow- 
erful sermoiiB  lie  inculcated  the  principles  of  Christian  moderation. 
Wlien  the  commotion  waa  subdued,  he  did  not  go  back  to  the  asylum 
pro\ided  for  him,  but  remained  at  Wittenberg,  laboring  unremit- 
tinglj  as  a  preacher,  teacher,  and  author. 

Meanwhile  the  Council  of  the  Regency,  to  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Germany  bad  been  committed  during  the  absence  of  the 
emperor,  refused  to  take  any  steps  towards  carrying  out 
the  edict  promidgated  at  Worma.  They  w^ere  personally 
favorable  to  the  movemeut  for  reform,  and  were,  more- 
over, convinced  that  it  had  taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  to  attempt  to  crush  it  would  provoke  a  danger- 
ous rebellion.  Consequently,  when  Adrian,  who  was  desirous  of 
doing  away  with  tb©  abuses  which  had  so  long  afflicted  the  Church, 
promised  through  his  legate,  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  to  bring 
about  the  needed  rcfoi*ms,  and  urged  upon  the  diet  the  fulfilment 
of  the  imperial  edict,  the  only  answer  be  received  waa  a  list  of  a 
hundred  grievances  which  Germany  had  to  allege  against  the 
Roman  court.  But  certaiu  events  goon  took  place  which  injured 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  gave  rise  to  a  couaervative  re- 
action. The  knights,  aggrieved  at  the  continued  encroachtnenta 
of  the  imperhd  princes,  banded  tbemselvea  together  under  Francis 
von  Sickingen,  They  sought  to  ally  their  movement  with  the  new 
zeal  which  bad  been  excited  in  behalf  of  a  pure  gospel.  The  attack 
on  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  one  of  the  electors,  by  Sickingen  waa 
repulned,  and  bis  death,  wliicb  occurred  soon  after,  brought  the 
revolt  to  an  end.  Luther  had  repeatedly  striven  to  dissuade  the 
knights  from  warlike  measures,  but  the  cause  of  refoi*m  suffered 
from  the  attempt  of  men  who  had  supported  it  to  bring  about  a 
civil  revolution.  Nevertheless,  Carapeggio,  the  legate  of  Clement 
YH.^  at  the  diet  which  was  held  at  Nuremberg  in  1521,  was  able 
to  obtain  only  an  indefinite  promise  to  observe  the  Worms  decree 
**  as  far  as  posaiblo."  By  this  action  the  matter  was  practically 
given  over  to  the  several  princes,  who  could  adopt  whatever  poUey 
they  chose  within  their  owu  tcnitories — an  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation.  Bnt  Campeggio  succeeded  better  in 
his  second  project  Through  his  influence  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
and  the  Catholic  princes  and  bishops  of  South  Germany  formed  an 
alliance  at  Ratiabon,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Witten- 
berg heresy  was  to  be  excluded  from  their  dominions,  and 
they  were  to  help  each  other  in  their  common  dangers.  Thus  the 
nation,  which  had  hitherto  been  one  in  its  aspirations  after  reform, 
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as  well  as  in  its  refusal  to  suppreBs  tbe  new  opiDions,  was  separat- 
ing into  two  hostile  parties. 

At  this  time  there  occurred  a  social  convulsion  which,  even  more 
than  the  War  of  the  Knights,  caused  men  to  look  with  alarm  on  the 
work  of  the  reformers.  It  was  the  revolt  of  the  peas- 
ants, which  broke  out  in  1524,  and  became  general  in 
the  following  year,  Thej  had  long  suffered  under  the  heavy  bur- 
dens laid  upon  them  by  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  More  than  once 
they  hiki  risen  in  rebellion.  Their  discontent,  their  sense  of  the 
wrongs  done  them,  was  fomented  by  the  spread  among  them  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Christian  hberty.  They  were  still  further 
inflamed  by  the  harangues  of  revolutionary^  preachers,  on©  of  whomj 
Carlstadtj  had  caused  so  much  trouble  at  Wittenberg,  The  revolt 
began  io  Swabia.  The  peasants  embodied  their  grievances  in 
twelve  articles.  Many  of  their  demands  were  just^  and  were  sup- 
jKjrted,  as  they  thought,  by  plain  words  of  Scripture.  They  main- 
tained that  those  whom  Christ  had  redeemed  should  no  longer 
endure  the  bondage  of  serfdom.  They  demanded  freedom  in 
Church  aflBiir^  a  restoration  of  the  rights  of  the  community  over 
the  woods  and  commons,  and  the  abohtiou  of  other  forms  of  feu- 
dal tyranny.  But  as  the  rebellion  spread  into  Thuringia,  under  the 
influence  of  a  fanatical  leader,  Tliomaa  MQnzer,  it  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  civil  authority.  The  peasants  looked  to  Luther  for 
sympathy  and  supporL  But  although  he  recognized  the  bittern  ess 
of  their  condition  and  was  ready  to  intercede  in  their  behalf^  he 
was  firmly  opposed  to  all  resort  to  force.  'UTien  the  peasants 
finally  rose  in  rebeUion,  he  urged  the  princes  to  cut  them  down 
without  mercy.  The  nobles  were  only  too  willing  to  carry  out 
literally  the  counsels  of  the  reformer.  Great  numbers  of  the  peas- 
ants were  slain,  and  several  of  their  leaders  were  cruelly  punished, 
Luther  8  uncompromising  support  of  the  civil  authority  prevented 
so  strong  a  reaction  as  such  disorders  might  have  brought  about^ 
to  the  detriment  of  the  cause  of  t!ie  Reformation,  A  few^  days  be- 
fore the  revolt  came  to  an  end,  the  Elector  Frederic  died.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Ms  brother  John^  called  the  Steadfast,  who 
proved  an  equally  stanch  defender  of  the  Lutheran  reform. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  turn  aside  from  the  general  course  of 
eveiite,  in  order  to  describe  certain  occurrences  which,  though  they 
Lu^m'M  IBM-  ^^  ^°  important  influence  on  the  course  of  the  Reforma- 
ri«<«  Ksui  do-  tion^  are  especially  interesting  as  ill ustra ting  the  personal 
character  of  Luther,  On  June  13th  of  this  same  year 
(1525)  Luther  married  Catharine  von  Bora,  who  had  formerly 
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be©D  a  nun  of  the  CiBtereinn  order.  He  took  this  st-ep,  which  dU- 
mayed  even  aome  of  his  best  friends,  partly  as  a  practical  testimoDy 
ftgaiBflt  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  celibacy,  aod  partly  because  he 
yearned  after  the  happiness  of  domestic  life.  It  proved,  in  the 
long  ran,  of  advantage  to  his  cause.  It  gave  him  a  home  where, 
when  wearied  by  the  intense  excitement  and  incessant  toil  of 
his  busy  life,  he  could  delight  in  music  and  song,  and  in  the 
frolics  of  his  chihiren.  His  diverting  letters  to  his  wife — his 
"Mistress  Kate/*  *' Doctr ess  Luther/' as  he  styled  her — and  the 
tender  expressions  of  his  grief  at  the  death  of  his  children,  reveal 
to  us  a  side  of  his  nature  the  knowledge  of  which  could  ill  be 
spared. 

During  the  years  which  had  passed  since  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
Luther  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible,  and  in  composing 
,  ,^  ,  catechisms,  sermons,  tracts,  and  other  writings,  for  the 

tTOVftwywith  building  up  of  the  Church.  lu  conjunction  with  these 
prodigious  labors,  he  took  part  in  many  controversies, 
the  most  important  of  which  w^ere  those  with  Henry  VilL  and 
Erasmus,  The  vehemence  of  the  reformer's  temper  often  moved 
him  to  use  the  roughest  style  of  vituperation.  On  this  score,  how- 
ever,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  his  defence.  He  was  the  object 
of  violent  antipathT.  Then  he  felt  that  his  warfare  must  be  with- 
out compromise.  To  flinch  would  be  to  surrcndon  The  disease  was 
one  which  could  not  be  cured  by  a  palliative.  Moreover,  he  was  con* 
vinced  that  he  beheld  in  the  mediaeval  system  the  same  pharisaical 
theology  and  etliics  which  had  called  forth  unsparing  denuncia- 
tions from  Paul  and  from  Christ  himself.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  in  Luther,  along  with  deep  tenderness  of  feeling  and  poetic 
sensibility,  there  was  a  coarser  vein.  There  was  a  plelieian  rutlc- 
ness,  which,  when  he  was  goaded  by  opposition,  found  vent  ia 
abusive,  and  even  scurrilous,  language.  Henry  YIIL  wrote,  in 
1521,  a  book  against  Luther's  work  on  the  sacraments,  **  The  Baby. 
Ionian  Captivity."  It  was  a  haughty  and  severe  attack  on  the  re- 
former for  setting  himself  up  against  the  authority  of  popes  and 
doctors  without  numV>er.  It  won  for  Henry,  from  Leo  X.,  the  title, 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  title  which  was  retained  by  Henry  after 
his  breach  with  the  Roman  see,  and  which  has  Keen  evr-r  8finc<» 
worn  by  his  snccesfiorw.  In  his  reply  Luther  did  not  1 
bemire  the  royal  purple,  seeking,  perhaps,  to  dispel  ilm  ^j, 
which  the  arguments  of  one  of  the  foremo 
would  naturally  have  in  the  arena  of  t 
ungenerous  use  by  Henry  of  an  apology 
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a  time  when  he  was  reputed  to  be  turning  in  fa?or  of  the  Protes- 
lint  cause,  confirmed  the  Saxon  reformer  in  the  opinion  that  all 
Buch  humility  was  thrown  away. 

The  ewuity  which  gradually  sprang  up  between  the  Saxon 
theologians  and  Erasmus  was  unfortunate.  They  who  loved  learn- 
Lf[tb«ruid  ^S  ^^^  hated  superstition  could  not  but  look  with  re- 
**'^***  spect  upon  this  patriarch  of  letters,  this  keen  antagonist 
of  the  monks.  Nor  could  Erasmus  avoid  sympathizing  with  their 
courageous  advocacy  of  principles  the  most  of  which  he  himself 
approved.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  rebel  against  constituted 
authority  for  the  sake  of  his  convictions.  He  felt,  moreover,  that 
peace  was  all-important  for  the  advancement  of  the  culture  and 

[  learning  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  He  bewailed  the  fact  that 
men's  minds  were  being  turned  away  from  Hterature^  and  were 
becoming  absorbed  in  theological  controversy*  Luther's  roughness 
became  more  and  more  distasteful  to  him.  Moreover,  while  he 
Bought  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  reformers,  he  was  anxious  to 
remain  on  good  terms  with  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  many  of  whom 
were  his  patrons.  Luther  saw  through  him,  and  too  plainly  showed 
his  contempt  for  what  could  only  appear  to  him  a  cowardly  and  a 
time-serving  policy.  The  refusal  of  Erasmus  to  see  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  who  called  upon  him  at  Basel,  was  the  first  decided  step 
in  the  estrangement  of  the  great  scholar  from  the  apostle  of 
reform.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  his  Catholic 
friends,  the  chief  of  the  Humanists  ventured  to  assaU  Luther's  posi- 
tion on  the  subject  of  free-will,  a  point  where  the  reformer's  ex- 
travagant language  made  him  especially  \iilnerabie.     Elrasmus  and 

'  Hs  associates  preferred  the  Greek  theology,  while  Luther,  as  More 
once  said,  **  clung  by  tooth  and  nail  to  Uie  doctrine  of  Augustine." 
The  book  of  Erasmus  called  forth  a  reply  from  Luther  in  his  severest 
style*  He  thought  Erasmus  was  defending  the  principles  which  lay 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  salvation  by  merit  The  contro- 
versy which  ensued  completed  their  alienation,  Luther  afterward 
spoke  of  the  iUuatrious  Humanist  as  a  disciple  of  Lucian,  of  Epicurus, 
\  an  enemy  of  all  religions,  especially  of  the  Christian*     Such  treat- 

fment  only  served  to  exasperate  Erasmus,  and  to  make  him  more 
distinctly  an  adversary  of  the  Protestants,  Luther,  although  he 
wa«  drawn  by  his  usual  ardor  into  erroneous  and  uncharitable  as- 
sertioDB,  was  right  in  beheving  that  diverting  satires  on  the  follies 
of  the  monks  could  never  reform  the  Church.  To  accomplish  this 
work  it  was  necessary  to  attack  the  wrong  foundations  upon  which 

I  tbe  whole  system^  of  which  monasticism  was  a  branch,  rested     The 
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rising  zeal  of  the  papal  party  miiat  be  confronted  by  an  equally 
uncompromisiiig  energy.  Without  the  sterner  contest  waged  by 
Luther,  the  literary  reformers  must  eventiiallj  have  Buccumbed  to 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  But  Emsmus  belonged  to  the  ago 
of  preparation*  The  splendid  work  that  he  did  then  must  not  be 
difipai^ed  on  account  of  his  shortcomings  in  later  life.  How  di- 
verse the  two  men  were  in  their  natural  qualities  is  indicated  by 
their  ixn'traits.  The  fine,  sharply  cut  features  of  Erasmus,  as  de- 
picted by  Holbein,  show  us  the  critic,  whose  weapon  in  conflict 
is  the  keen  edged  rapier.  The  rugged  face  of  Luther,  as  seen  on 
the  canvas  of  Cranach,  befits  one  who  has  been  called  *'the  modem 
Hercules/*  who  cleansed  the  Augean  st^ibles,  and  who  carried  into 
battle  the  club  of  his  fabled  prototype. 

At  the  time  (1526)  when  this  controversy  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus  was  drawing  to  an  end,  the  cause  of  the  reformers  was 
threatened  by  many  dangers.  The  hostile  attitude  which  the  em- 
peror assumed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  war  with  Francis^  and 
his  resolve,  after  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  to  suppress  the  Lutheran 
jjcu^t'ot  heresy,  caused  the  princes  who  were  favorable  to  re- 
ToivmiL  form  Iq  unite  in  the  League  of  Torgau.     Again  the  Eef- 

ormation  was  protected  by  the  ixjlitical  schemes  of  the  European 
powers.  Clement  VH.  made  an  alliance  witb  Francis,  Venice,  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the  emperor. 
Consequently,  Charles  was  obliged  to  reverse  his  pohey  in  respect 
to  the  Lutherans.  At  the  Diet  of  Spires  a  decree  was  promiilgated 
according  to  which  every  state  was  to  act,  with  reference  to  the 
edict  of  Worms,  as  it  might  answer  to  God  and  his  imperial  majesty. 
This  act  gave  the  Lutheran  movement  a  legal  existence.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  great  landmark  in  the  hi  story  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion. But  the  emperor  was  soon  triumphant  over  all  his  enemies. 
Rome  was  stormed,  the  pope  was  a  prisoner,  the  armies  of  the 
French  were  destroyed.  The  Italian  victories  of  Chajdes  aiid  his 
subsequent  treaty  with  the  pope  emboldened  the  CathoHc  party, 
which  was  in  the  majonty  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  1520, 
to  proclaim  an  edict  which  forbade  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  tlie  states  which  had  not  accepted  it,  while  granting 
fuU  liberty  in  the  reformed  states  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  protest  which  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  several 
other  princes,  together  with  fourteen  cities,  made  against  the  decree, 
gave  the  name  Photestant  to  the  Lutheran  party.  They  declared 
that  the  new  edict  was  contrary  to  a  policy  which  had  been  solemnly 
established  ;  a  policy  on  the  faith  of  which  the  princes  and  citiei 
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that  were  favorable  to  the  evangelical  cause  liad  proceeded  in  tbap- 
ing  their  religiouB  polity  and  worship. 

MeamvMle  a  violent  cootroversj  had  broken  out  between  Luther 
aod  the  Swiss  reformers  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament,  Aii  at- 
8^^3P^„j^t3j  tempt  was  made  at  Marburg,  in  1529,  by  ft  conference 
controTetTQr.  ^f  ^^^^  representatives  of  both  parties,  to  heal  the  threat- 
ened rupture,  but  it  met  with  no  success.  At  a  time  when  the 
enemies  of  the  Ileformation  were  strongest,  its  friends  were  hope- 
lessly divided.  If  Lutlier  confined  ecclesiastical  fellowship  within 
too  narrow  bounds^  yet  in  liis  defence  of  what  be  believed  to 
be  the  truth  he  always  showed  a  noble  disregard  of  mere  ex- 
pediency. The  emperor  was  now  free  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
Germany.  The  conflict  with  Francis  had  been  ended  by  the  Peace 
of  Cambrai  ;  the  formidable  attack  of  the  Turks  upon  Vienna  had 
Dirtof  AiMfi-  ^^^^  repulsed.  Charles  came  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
imfK,  1630.  fiUed  with  the  sense  of  liis  responsiblity  as  head  of  the 
Holy  Roman  empire,  whose  crawn  he  had  just  received  from  the 
bands  of  the  pope  at  Bologna.  He  was  determined  to  restore  the 
unity  of  the  Cburcb.  But  the  Protestants  were  equally  resolved  to 
maintain  tbe  cause  of  the  Reformation.  They  presented  their  cele- 
brated *'  Confession  " — ^drawn  up  by  Melanchthon — which,  though 
conciliatory  in  spirit,  clearly  defined  the  essential  tenets  of  the  re- 
formers. An  attempt  was  raatle  through  committees  of  theologians 
taken  from  each  party  to  arrange  a  compromise.  But  these  nego- 
tiationB  were  xmsucceasful,  much  to  the  joy  of  Luther,  who  did  not 
believe  in  tbe  possibility  of  agreement  between  the  respective  parties 
in  matters  of  doctrine.  It  had  not  been  thought  safe  for  Luther 
to  go  to  Augsburg,  and  therefore  he  wsis  left  behind  at  the  castle 
of  Coburgj  within  the  dominion  of  the  elector.  He  was,  however, 
in  constant  communication  with  tbe  Saxon  theologians  at  Augsburg, 
and  knew  of  all  that  was  done  at  the  Diet.  His  lettei"s,  with  a  fine 
mingling  of  Jest  and  earnest,  exhort  his  friends  to  a  firmer  con- 
fidence  in  God's  care  for  the  cause  of  right  They  breathe  the 
same  sublime  spirit  which  rings  out  in  the  most  popular  of  his 
hymns,  "Ein  fesfce  Burg  ist  unser  Gott"  The  diet  decreed  the 
restoration  of  the  old  ecdesiastical  institutions,  and  threatened  to 
resort  to  forcible  measures  should  the  Protestants  not  submit 
But  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  remained  steadfast.  The  Elec- 
tor John,  in  the  full  prospect  of  the  ruin  of  every  eartlily  interest, 
and  not  without  the  deepest  sensibility  from  his  attachment  to  the 
emperor  and  to  the  peace  of  the  empire,  resolved  to  stand  by  '*  the 
imperishable  Word  of  God.''  The  Protestant  princes,  together  with 
30 
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certain  imperial  citiea  of  South  Germany,  united  in  the  League 
^ijtt^gaeoi  o'  Smalcald  to  resist  tbe  arbitrary  prooeedings  of  the 
smAicaid.  emperor  in  his  efforts  to  crush  out  the  new  opinions. 
Luther,  who  had  hitherto  opposed  a  resort  to  arms,  now  declared 
that  Christians  were  bound  to  defend  their  princes  when  unlawfully 
assaulted.  The  league  strengthened  itself  by  an  alliance  with  France^ 
Denmark,  and  tho  Dukes  of  Bavaria.  The  territories  of  the  emperor 
were  iigain  threatened  by  an  irruption  of  the  Turks  under  Soliman. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
measures  of  repression  which  had  been  resolved  upon  at  Augsburg. 
Accordingly,  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  was  concluded  in  1532,  which 
provided  that  religious  affiurs  should  be  left  as  they  were  until  they 
could  be  arranged  by  a  new  diet  or  a  general  ooundL 


CHAPTER  n. 


THE  REFORMATION  IN  SWITZERLAND  ;  IN  SCANDINAVIAN  AND 
SLAVONIAN  COUNTRIES,  AND  IN  HUNGARY:  THB  REFORMA- 
TION IN  GERMANY  UNTIL  THE  PEACE  OF  AUGSBURG  (1555). 

Dumxa  the  years  which  elapsed  between  the  posting  of  Luther^s 
theses  and  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  a  reformatory  movement^  of  a 
type  somewhat  peculiar,  was  in  progress  in  the  most  populous  can- 
tons of  Switzerland.     Not  only  were  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
Church  recast,  but  the  social  and  political  hf e  of  the  Swiss  communi* 
ties  afifected  by  the  reform  was  purified  and  elevated.    This  change 
was  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  plastic  influence  of  one  man, 
Ulrich  Zwingli.     Zwingli  was  bom  in  the  year  1484  in 
'^'"^  *         the  mountain-village  of  Wildhaus,  of  which  hia  father 
was  the  principal  magistrate.    He  was  bright-minded,  and  eager  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge.     Like  Luther,  he  was  fond  of  music     Hi 
first  studied  at  the  University  of  VieniiJi  and  then  went  to  Basel 
At  this  centre  of  humanistic  culture  be  acquired  that  love  for  th® 
classics  which  he  carried  with  him  to  bis  first  pariah   at  GlarU3« 
When  the  Greek  Testament  was  published  by  Erasmua  he  beeaxnli 
an  earnest  student  of  it,  and  copied  with  his  own  hand  tbe  4'pUvjiffl 
of  Paul,  that  he  rniprht  have  them  in  a  port"*fc"i*iifiii™"S^^^^ 
them  to  memory.     The  more  he  studif»' 
chued  he  was  to  defer  to  its  authority, 
as  well  as  a  scholar.    He  saw  that  tir 
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country  was  endaiigeretl  by  the  system  of  mercenary  service  in 
anniesy  which  was  iUeu  iu  vogue.  Bribes,  pensions^  and  ecclesiasti- 
csl  prefermeots  were  lavished  ou  iiifltieutial  men  that  the  hardy 
Swiss  might  fight  the  battles  of  the  pope  or  of  the  French  king. 
Thus  the  love  of  country  was  weakened,  reverence  for  the  rulers  of 
the  Church  was  dispelled,  aod  the  morals  of  the  people  were  cor- 
rupted by  the  vices  and  lawless  spirit  which  the  soldiers  brought 
back  from  their  campaigns.  Zwingli  still  regarded  the  pope  as  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  did  not  denounce  enlistments 
for  his  service.  For  a  time  he  even  accepted  a  papal  pension.  But 
he  80  vigorously  attacked  the  military  alliance  made  with  Francis 
I  at  Freiburg,  after  the  battle  of  Mfiiignano,  that  he  was  forced 
to  leave  Glarus.  Ti\Tiile  he  was  living  at  Einsiedeln  he  preached 
against  one  Samson,  a  vender  of  indulgences,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  demonilizing  traffic.  In  1518,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  French  party,  Zwingli  was  trans- 
ZwingU  ftt  ferred  Ui  the  cathedral  church  of  Zurich.  He  now  re- 
''*'****  fused  longer  to  receive  the  i:>apid  pension,  and  declared 

against  all  foreign  entanglements  from  whatever  quarter  they  might 
come.  '*It  is  well  for  the  Cardinal  of  Sitten/'  he  said,  "  to  wear  a 
red  hat  and  cloak ;  yon  have  only  to  wring  them  to  behold  the 
blood  of  your  nearest  kinsmen  dripping  from  them/*  He  recog- 
nized that  the  root  of  these  civil  abuses,  as  well  as  of  the  social 
calamities  which  flowed  from  them,  was  selEshness.  For  this  evil 
the  only  remedy  was  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  ZwingU's  increasing 
reverence  for  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  that  made 
him  the  leader  of  a  quiet  but  thorough- going  religious  revolution. 
His  personal  qualities  fitted  him  for  such  a  post  He  was  an  in- 
dustrious student,  and  yet  fond  of  the  society  of  his  fellow-citizena 
He  was  upright,  fearless,  and  a  preacher  who  thriEed  his  audi- 
tors. On©  of  his  hearers  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  Zwingli, 
when  he  spoke  from  the  pulpit,  held  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 
He  had  not  been  in  Zurich  long  before  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  town  council  for  the  priests  to  preach  only  what  they 
found  in  the  Scripturea  In  1523,  at  a  public  disputation, 
even  though  he  brought  forward  sixty-seven  propositionB  which 
assailed  all  the  pecuhar  characteristics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sys- 
tem, he  successfully  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  heresy, 
and  procured  from  the  council  a  decree  that  the  clergy  should 
teach  nothing  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  warrant  In  the  same 
year  he  obtained  another  decree  forbidding  the  use  of  images  and 
the  aaorifice  of  the  mass.     Zwingli  did  not  seek  to  preser\'e,  as  did 
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Luther,  who  had  a  far  deeper  reverence  for  the  past^  those  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  medisBral  Church  which  the  BiUe  did  not 
prohibit  Whaterer  seemed  to  him  allied  to  superstition  ho 
discarded  without  hesitation.  In  all  these  changes,  sweeping  as 
they  were,  everything  was  done  in  an  orderly  manner  and  by  public 
20,,^^  authority.  Zurich  now  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  tbB/ 
omuMProtw-  Bishop  of  Constance.  At  the  Lead  of  Ihe  independent 
church  which  was  thus  formed  stood  the  members  of 
the  town  council,  who,  according  to  Zwingli,  were  the  proper  rep- 
resentatives of  the  body  of  the  congregation.  In  a  few  short  yea»^ 
the  religious  institutions  of  Zurich  underwent  a  com^dete  change. 
All  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  mediseval  Church  disap> 
peared.  The  rule  of  celibacy  was  abolished.  Zwingli  himself  was 
married  in  1524.  The  religious  revolution  was  accompanied  by  an 
elevation  of  the  moral  life  of  the  community.  In  1525  Zwingli  pub- 
lished his  principal  theological  work,  the  "  Commentary  on  True^ 
and  False  Beligion."  Although  in  most  points  he  held  the  ordi- 
nary Protestant  views,  he  differed  from  them  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament,  as  will  hereafter  be  explained.  He  held  to  predestina- 
tion as  a  philosophical  tenet,  but  taught  that  Christ  has  redeemed 
the  entire  race.  He  considered  original  sin  a  disorder  rather  than 
a  state  involving  guilt.  He  believed  that  the  sages  of  antiquity 
were  illumined  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  in  his  catalogue  of  saints 
he  placed  Socrates,  Seneca,  the  Catos,  and  even  Hercule&  The 
Reformation  was  not  confined  to  Zurich.  In  1528  it  triumphed  at 
Spread  of  Bcme,  the  following  year  at  Basel,  and  about  the  same 
rroteMantism.  ^^^q  ^^  g^  Q^  j^^^  SchaflEhausen.  Everywhere  it  was 
attended  by  the  downfall  of  the  oligarchy,  which  was  in  favor  of 
foreign  alliances  and  pensious,  and  the  rise  of  a  republican  party, 
which  supported  the  moral  and  political  reforms  The  adherentsy 
of  Zwingli  insisted  on  making  the  gospel  not  only  a  source  of  light 
and  life  to  the  individual,  but  also  a  wholesome  leaven  in  the  body 
politic. 

A  comparison  of  Zwingli  and  of  what  he  did  for  the  Swiss,  with 
Luther  and  his  work  among  the  Germans,  reveals  marked  differ- 
zwingii  and  ^T^^^^  between  the  two  men,  and  between  the  movements 
Luther.  j^  which  they  were  the  pioneers.     It  was  only  after  re- 

Ugious  struggles  of  long  duration  that  Luther  threw  off  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  assailed  its  teachings  and  its 
authority.  It  cost  Zwingli,  on  the  contrary,  no  conflict  of  this  sort 
to  reject  whatever  of  the  prevailing  doctrinal  or  ecdesiastioal  bjb^ 
tem  of  the  Latin  Church  appeared  to  him  at  variance  witll  1 
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Scriptures  or  with  common  sense,  Luther  was  not  a  political  re- 
former,  however  much  he  sympathized  with  his  people  and  resented 
the  wrongs  which  they  sufferetL  Hia  life  was  devoted  to  the  set- 
tings forth  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  vital  truth  of  the  gospel 
In  the  mind  of  Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rescue  of  the  Swiss 
from  immorality  and  misgovemmeiit  was  Inseparable  from  his  de- 
termination to  have  the  gospel  taught  in  its  purity.  And  yet,  how- 
ever indepeodeDt  in  its  beginning  and  peculiar  in  its  aims  was  the 
Swiss  Reformation,  it  owed  much  to  the  work  of  the  lion-like  Saxon 
reformer  aud  liin  fellow- laborers.  So  ready  were  the  papal  author- 
ities to  wink  at  all  innovations  in  order  that  they  might  recruit 
their  armies  from  the  peasantr}',  that  men  did  not  discern  the  drift 
of  ZwingU  8  teaching  until  the  noise  of  the  battle  which  Luther 
was  waging  reached  the  valleys  of  Switzerland* 

But  scarcely  had  these  two  branches  of  the  Protestant  party 
begun  their  career  when  they  came  into  collision  on  the  doctrine  of 
The  mcr%-  ^^^  Lord*s  Supper.  The  conflict  which  ensued,  occur- 
mrtntui  oon-  ring  as  it  did  just  when  the  enemies  of  the  Lutheran 
movement  in  Germany  were  uniting  to  withstand  its 
further  progress,  was  an  event  most  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  The  question  upon  which  the  reformers  divided, 
it  need  not  bo  said,  was  not  to  them  of  minor  importance.  The 
mass  had  been  from  of  old  the  central  act  of  worship.  It  had  ac- 
quired the  most  esiUted  place  in  the  dogmatic  and  ritual  system  of 
the  Church,  through  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstan* 
tiation,  of  the  miraculous  transformation  of  the  bi'ead  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  Wlien,  therefore,  the  reformers  of 
botli  parties  rejected  this  dogma,  together  with  the  associated  doc- 
trine of  tliQ  propitiatory  character  of  the  service,  the  momentous 
task  of  formulating  a  more  correct  opinion  was  forced  upon  theuL 
Luther  affirmed  the  objective  presence  of  the  glorified  boily  and 
blood  of  Christ  m  connection  with  the  bread  and  wine,  so  that  the 
body  and  blood,  in  some  mysterious  way,  are  actually  received  by 
the  communicant  whether  he  be  a  believer  or  not.  This  doctrine 
lias  frequently  been  termed  *' con  substantiation/*  although  the  des- 
ignation is  not  generally  approved  by  Lutheran  divines.  Zwin* 
gli,  on  the  other  liaod,  denied  that  Christ  is  really  present  in  any 
such  sense,  and  made  the  Lord  s  Supper  to  be  simply  a  memorial 
of  his  atoning  death.  As  soon  as  Luther  heard  of  the  Zwinglian 
doctrine,  he  conceived  a  violent  hostility  towards  it,  and  could  find 
no  language  too  severe  to  apply  to  the  tenet  and  persons  of  the 
^  Sacramentarians."    The  reason  for  this  repugnance  is  not  far  to 
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aeek.  He  felt  most  deeply  thd  importance  of  tlie  objective  meaua 
of  grace.  In  the  Word  aod  tlie  SacramentB  Christ  ia  still  oflered  as 
a  Hviiig  reality.  Luther's  relig^ious  feelings  were  intertwined  with 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  "  This  is  my  bodj/*  He 
dreaded  everything  that  tenJed  to  resolve  religion  and  religious  ex- 
perience into  a  process  of  one*a  own  mind*  The  doctrine  of  Zwin- 
gli^  which  Luther  had  first  heard  from  Carle  tad  t,  was  aesoeiated 
in  his  thouglxta  with  such  a  divorce  of  the  religious  life  from  the 
outward,  heaven-given  means  of  grace.  The  efforts  of  disinterested 
men  like  Martin  Bocer,  the  Strassburg  theologian,  and  Philip,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  heal  a  schiam  which  threatened  to  inflict 
great  disasters  on  the  Protestant  cause,  proved  unavailing.  Tlie 
Tbe  Mvbartr  leaders  of  both  parties  met  at  Marburg  in  1520.  When 
oonfereuce  ^^^j  were  Dot  able,  either  at  the  private  conference  or  at 
the  public  assembly,  to  come  to  an  agreemeut,  Zwiugli,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  offered  the  baud  of  fraternal  friendship  to  Luther, 
But  this  the  Saxon  reformer  refused  to  take,  since  he  could  not 
join  in  Cliristiao  fellowship  with  one  who  denied  what  he  deemed 
a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faitL  Before  they  sepa- 
rated, however,  they  subscribed  to  a  statement  of  those  great  points 
of  doctrine  upon  which  they  were  agreed,  and  promised  to  treat 
one  another  with  all  the  toleration  consistent  with  a  good  con* 
science. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  was  at  haml.  The 
five  Forest  cantons  which  stiU  adhered  to  the  Roman  Church  grew 
moi'©  and  more  hostile  to  the  cities  in  which  Pi-otes taut- 
ism  was  establiahed.  Tlicy  entered  into  a  league  with 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  to  resist  its  progress*  Already  they  had 
begun  to  persecute  the  preachers  of  the  reformed  doctrine  who  had 
fallen  into  their  power,  when  the  citizens  of  Zurich  marched  against 
them  and  forced  them  to  tear  up  their  compact  with  Austria.  But 
the  hostile  relation  still  continued.  Zwingh  urged  the  cities  to 
unite  and  to  overthrow  the  preponderance  wliich  the  five  Forest 
cantons  enjoyed  in  the  affairs  of  the  confederation  over  the  city 
cantons,  which  though  less  in  number  were  far  more  populous. 
But  the  success  of  his  efforts  w^as  defeated  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
cities,  each  of  which  aspired  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  proposed  con* 
federation.  The  Catholic  piirty  joined  all  their  forces  and  marched 
suddenly  against  Zurich.  The  brave  soldiers  who  hastily  gathered 
to  defend  the  city  were  overpowered,  and  at  Cappel,  Zwincr*^  ""*** 
had  gone  forth  as  their  chaplain,  was  slain.  The  For 
had  won  a  signal  victory,  but  were  not  yet  strong  e 
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quer  the  citiea  The  terms  of  peace  which  they  wrung  from  them 
were,  however,  hamiliatiDg  to  the  Protestants^  and  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Eeformatioii. 

The  Refoi*mation  ia  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  was  de* 
pendent  to  a  large  eitent  upon  the  poEtical  fortunes  of  these  king- 
Thi.  Eefonu*'  <loMs»  wMch  had  been  united  under  one  monarch  by  tho 
!iiSk*Ii^"'  Union  of  Cahnar  in  1397.  Protestantism  was  favored  by 
8«re<»en.  Clmstiau  II.,  who  was  on  the  throne  when  the  Lutheran 

njovement  Tjegan.  In  Denmark,  he  sought  to  overthrow  the  lay 
and  clerical  nobility  by  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people.  He 
put  forth  a  book  of  laws  in  which  important  ecclesiastical  reforms 
were  included.  In  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  where  he  aimed  to 
destroy  the  power  of  a  party  of  nobles  led  by  the  Stures,  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  clergy.  But  his  treachery,  and  the  execution  of 
the  Swedish  leailers— known  as  the  massacre  of  Stockholm— excited 
an  unJying  hatred  against  Denmark.  Christian  was  now  so  feared 
and  distrusted  in  Dtnmark  itself  that  not  even  the  people  whose 
interests  he  had  furthered  would  interpose  to  prevent  his  down- 
fall. In  1523,  Frederic  L»  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  was 
made  king.  He  swore  to  grant  no  toleration  to  the  Lutherana 
But  the  reformed  doctrine,  which  first  established  itself  in  the 
duchies,  where  a  milder  policy  prevailed,  gradually  made  its  way 
into  the  country,  and  in  1526  won  public  recognition  from  the  king 
himself.  Tlie  nobles,  who  were  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the 
i-iches  of  tho  Church,  favored  the  new  royal  policy.  The  Diet  of 
Odense  in  the  following  year  ordained  that  Lutheranism  should  be 
tolerated,  and  that  the  prelates  should  look  to  the  king,  and  not  to 
the  pope,  for  ratification  of  their  election.  Although  Frederic  did 
not  deprive  the  bishops  of  their  power,  the  Protestant  doctrine  soou 
gained  the  ascendency.  Upon  his  death,  in  1533,  the  clergy  made 
an  efiFoi-t  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things,  and  refused  to  sanction 
the  election  of  Christian  HI,,  his  son.  At  the  same  time,  Christian 
IL,  who  had  been  deposed  in  1523,  supported  by  the  Lfibeckers, 
attempted  to  regain  the  throne.  LUbeck  was  the  most  influential 
of  the  citiea  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  many  of  which  had  given  Lu- 
theranism a  hospitable  reception.  There  the  introduction  of  the 
reformed  doctrine  had  been  attended  by  the  rise  of  the  democracy. 
The  LQbeckei*s  found  that  Denmark  was  no  loDger  disposed  to 
f.avor  their  commercial  supremacy,  and  therefore  sought  to  ralae  to 
the  throne  a  monarch  who  would  be  attjiched  to  their  int-eresta 
But  Christian  HI*  soon  overcame  idl  his  enemiea  With  his  tri- 
umph the  democratic  movement,  which  had  threatened  to  ally  itself 
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with  the  Reformation,  wfxs  subdued.  In  Denmark,  Clmstian  reor- 
ganized Uie  ecelesiiistical  constitution  and  eatabliahed  biBbopa  and 
superintendents  according  to  the  Lutheran  system.  As  a  conse* 
qnence  of  this  reUgious  reTolution  Protestantism  was  received  in 
Norway,  which  now  became  a  province  of  DenmarL  It  also  soon 
gained  a  foothold  on  the  shores  of  Iceland. 

Meanwhile  in  Sweden  a  great  political  change,  which  involved 
a  rehgious  revolution,  had  taken  place.  Gustavus  Vasa,  a  young 
noble»  whose  father  had  perished  in  the  massacre  of 
Stock  holm ,  resolved  to  free  his  country  from  the  hateful 
yoke  of  the  Daties.  The  peasants  rallied  to  liia  support.  Town 
after  town  fell  int^i  his  hands.  Wiea  the  news  of  the  deposition  of 
Cliristiau  II  reached  Sweden^  Gustavus  was  crowned  king.  He 
favored  Lutljeranism,  not  so  much  from  deep  religious  convictions 
as  fi*om  a  steady  pur^KiBe  to  break  down  the  ecclesiastical  aristoc- 
racy, wliich  was  well-nigh  independent.  He  raised  Lutherans  to 
high  offices  in  Church  and  State.  In  all  these  measures  he  was 
obliged  to  act  with  caution,  for  the  peasants  who  had  helped  him 
gain  the  throne  were  firmly  attached  to  the  old  Church.  In  1527  a 
crisis  came.  If  the  monarchy  was  to  beestabhshed  on  a  firm  basis^ 
it  must  be  provided  with  sufficient  revenue.  There  was  no  way  to 
obtain  it  but  to  confiscate  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Church.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  introduce  the  Reformation  by  the  civil  authonty. 
He  proposed  to  4he  diet  assembled  at  Westeras  that  it  should 
put  at  his  disposal  ecclesiastical  property,  and  should  give  liim  the 
power  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Liberty  was  also  to 
be  granted  **  for  preachers  to  proclaim  the  pure  word  of  Grod/*  He 
fiought  to  conciliate  the  nobles  hy  aEowing  a  large  portion  of  the 
confiscated  possessions  to  pass  into  their  hands.  When  his  pro- 
posals met  with  violent  opposition  he  forthwith  renounced  the 
throne.  Upon  the  news  of  this  step,  terrified  at  the  anarchy 
which  threatened  the  country,  the  diet  recalled  Ousta^Tis  and  issued 
an  edict  embo^lying  his  demauda  Protestantism,  which  had  tluis 
been  adopted  to  suit  the  political  purposes  of  the  king,  soon  won 
its  way  to  the  heaiia  of  the  people.  The  efforts  of  John  HI.  (1568- 
1592),  with  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  to  bring  back  a  moderate  CuthoK 
icism  proved  a  failure.  By  the  Council  of  XJpsala,  in  1593,  the 
Augsbui'g  Confession  was  accept-ed  as  the  creed  of  the  national 
Church. 

Long  before  the  beginning  of  the  Lutheran  Keformation,  as  we 
have  already  s€*cn,  Bohemia  had  been  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  build 
up  a   national  Church.     The  doctrines  of  the  Sa:Lon  reformers 
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were  favorably  received,  especial] j  by  tlie  Brethren  in  Unity,  a  party 
which  had  arise u  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteeDth  cen- 

Tba  Reform*- 

tioninBoho-  tury*  A  large  portion  of  the  Caiixtines,  however,  still 
maintained  their  conservative  position.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  Smalcaldic  War  broke  out,  the  majority  of  the  Utraquisls 
of  both  parties  espoused  the  cause  of  the  elector  and  shared  the 
disasters  which  followed  his  defe^it  3Iany  of  them  fled  into  Poland 
and  Prussia.  The  lot  of  those  who  remained  grew  worse  and 
worse,  until,  early  m  the  next  century,  they  were  obliged  to  submit 
or  to  leave  the  country. 

Those  whom  the  early  Hussite  persecutions  had  driven  forth 
from  Bohemia  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  spread 
TheBefonfiB-  ^^  ^^^  Reformation  in  Poland  and  Prussia.  It  made 
SiSiM^  ite  way  first  into  East  and  West  Prussia,  the  one  a  fief, 
^*""*»-  the  other  a  province,  of  the  now  rapidly  growing  King- 
dom of  Poland.  From  here  it  passed  over  into  Livonia,  which,  in 
the  treaty  of  1561,  was  annexed  to  the  Polish  kingdom.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  Reformation  in  these  neighboring  communities  made 
it  impossible  to  exclude  it  from  Pohmd  itself,  where  many  burghers 
and  powerful  nobles  regarded  it  with  favor.  There  was  an  increas- 
ing disposition  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  who 
assembled  in  succeeding  diets,  to  grant  toleration  to  those  who 
embraced  the  evangelical  faith.  The  cause  of  reform  was  hindered 
not  BO  much  by  the  number  of  its  enemies  as  by  the  discord  of  its 
friends.  The  Protestant  party  was  divided  into  the  CaUinists,  the 
Lutherans,  and  the  Unitaiians,  the  followers  of  Faust  us  Socinua 
To  heal  these  divisions  was  the  object  to  which  John  a  Lasco,  a  man 
of  noble  family,  who  at  Basel  had  been  intimate  with  Erasmus,  and 
in  England  with  Cranmer,  devoted  the  later  years  of  his  life.  He 
had  found  it  impossible  to  introduce  a  Reformation  after  the  Eras- 
mian  type,  and  had  taken  a  more  decided  position  on  the  Protes- 
tant side.  In  1556  he  returned  from  his  sojourn  m  foreign  lanxls, 
and  labored  until  his  death,  in  15 GO,  to  promote  unity  between  the 
Oalvinista  and  Lutherans.  The  Reformation  had  in  the  meantime 
become  firmly  eatabhahed*  But,  although  equal  rights  were  by 
royal  authority  guaranteed  to  ail  churches  in  the  kingdom,  the  fate 
of  Protestantism  depended  mainly  on  the  disposition  of  the  nobles. 
These  the  Jesuits  sought  to  win  over.  To  their  influence,  as  well 
as  to  the  dissensions  of  the  Protestants,  the  Catholic  reaction  was 
indebted  for  its  great  succeas  in  Poland. 

The  Protestant  movement  extended  into  Hungary  through  the 
influence  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  Wnldcnses,  some  of 
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^vboin  settled  there,  and  of  HuDgariau  Btadents  who  brought  back 

from  Wittefiberg  the  teachings  of  Luther  uud  Melanch* 
tioainHon-    thon.     The  civil  wars  which  broke  out  upon  the  death 

of  Louis  TL^  iu  1526^  necesaitated  the  practice  of  tolera- 
tion by  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  John  of  Zfipolja,  the  rival  aspix- 
anta  for  the  throne.  The  evangelical  doctrines  spread  among  the 
people  silently  and  with  great  rapid! ty.  But  here,  as  in  Poland, 
the  Protestants  were  divided  into  contending  sects,  especially 
upon  the  question  of  the  Sacrament.  The  parties  of  Lnther, 
Zwingli,  and  Calvin  had  each  of  them  a  set  of  adherents.  Not- 
withstanding these  troubles,  however,  Protestantism  continued  to 
gain  ground  until  the  latter  part  of  the  ceutm*T^%  when,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Jesuits,  a  strong  Catholic  reaction  set  in. 

During  the  ten  years  which  followed  the  Peace  of  Nuremberg, 
Charles  V.  was  compelled  by  his  wars  with  the  Turks  and  with 
,^  ,  Francis  L  to  leave  the  Protestants  undisturbed.  Neither 
PTOtortantiiim  the  ODDosition  of  its  enemies  nor  the  mistaken  zeal  of  its 

pretended  friends  could  check  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  The  wild  excesses  of  the  Anabaptist  communists  at 
MUnster,  with  whom  the  Lutherans  had  no  sympathy,  were  quickly 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  neighboring  Catholic  princes.  The  armed 
restoration  of  the  exiled  Duke  oC  Wtlrtemberg  estabhshed  Prot- 
estantiBm  in  the  heart  of  Southern  Germany.  The  league  of 
Smalcald  was  now  extended  by  the  accession  of  princes  and  cities* 
The  c»thoUc  ^^''^^'^^  ^t  ^^^  growing  strength  of  the  Lutheran  party, 
i^uB,  the  CathoUcs  united,  ostensibly  for  mutual  defence,  in 

the  Holy  League  of  Nuremberg.  The  emperor,  who 
needed  the  military  support  of  the  Protestants  in  order  to  bring 
his  wars  to  a  successful  issue,  was  anxious  to  heal  the  ecclesiastic 
cal  schism  which  divided  Germany*  The  most  notable  attempt 
^,  ,    ^^      that  was  made  to  do  this  was  at  the  Diet  and  Confer- 

BMU341  Ck>n< 

feiwjMof  ence  of  Ratisbon  in  154L  The  moderate  men  of  both 
parties  met  here  to  formulate  articles  of  conconh  The 
Lutherans  were  represented  by  Melanchthon,  the  emperor  by  Grop- 
per  and  Pflug,  the  pope  by  Cardinal  Contarini,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  counter-reformation  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  ^conference 
an  actual  agreement  was  reached  on  what  were  esteemed  tbe  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith— the  nature  of  man,  origi- 
nal sin^  redemption,  and  justification.  The  difFerences  on  the  sac- 
rament and  on  the  authority  of  the  pope  remained  to  be  adjusted. 
But  all  further  efforts  at  concortl  were  stopped  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  French  king,  and  by  the  fears  of  the  pope  on  the  one  hand 
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and  of  Luther  anrl  tbe  Elector  of  Saxony  on  tlie  other.  The  policy 
of  recoDciliation  had  failed^  but  the  emperor  could  not  resort  to 
force  as  long  aa  he  was  entangled  in  foreign  wars.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  sanction  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  and  await  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  crash  the  Protestant  party.  Meanwhile  the 
Be  formation  had  advanced  on  every  side-  It  waa  eatabliahed  in 
Brandenburg,  ducal  Saxony,  and  in  Brunswick,  after  the  expulsion 
of  tlie  duke  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  HeBse. 
It  gained  adherents  in  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Even  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal Elector  of  Cologne  took  meoBures  for  its  adoption  in  his  domin- 
ion& 

But  the  Protestjint  party  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions*  The 
cities  complained  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  princes.  Duke 
Maurice,  of  Saxony,  was  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of 
war  with  the  elector,  and  finally,  in  1542,  abandoned  the 
League  of  Smalcald.  Thus,  with  weakened  forces,  the 
Protestants  were  obliged  to  contend  against  the  emperor,  who, 
having  made  peace,  in  1544,  with  Francis  L,  found  his  hands  free 
to  deal  with  the  affaii*s  of  Germany.  Nevertheless,  they  refused  to 
tiike  part  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  the  pope  had  at  length 
been  persuaded  to  summon.  Charles  still  continued,  by  new  pro- 
posals of  union,  to  blind  them  to  his  real  intentions.  Meanwhile 
he  won  over  Maurice  of  Saxonj,  whose  desire  for  the  title  and 
territories  of  the  elector  was  much  stronger  than  his  reUgious  con- 
victions.  The  emperor  professed  to  attack  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Smaleaklic  League — -the  Elector  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse— not 
as  I'rotest.ants,  but  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  empire. 

While  the  lime  for  the  momentous  struggle  was  rapidly  draw- 
ing  near,  Luther  died  (February  18,  1546).  His  last  days  were 
Urtdftvs  of  ^^11  of  weariness  and  aulFering*  He  took  dark  views  of 
Laihmr.  ^^^  frivoHty  and  wickedness  of  the  times,  but  his  sublime 

faith  in  God  and  hie  assurance  of  the  final  victory  of  the  tnitb 
never  left  him.  His  dogmatism  became  more  boisterous  in  the 
battles  which  he  waged,  and  in  the  days  of  ilbhealth  and  advancing 
age.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  Hfe  his  relations  with  Meknch- 
thon  were  partially  clouded  by  theological  differencea  Melanch- 
thon  modified  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  gradually  came 
to  believe  that  the  will  has  a  co-ordinate  agency  in  conversion.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Sacrament,  hkewiae,  he  was  inclined  to  hold  the 
view  midway  between  Luther  and  Zwingli»  which  Calvin  advocated 
— that  Christ  is  really  received  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  spirit- 
tudlj,  and  by  the  behever  alone*     Although  Melanchthon  lived  in 
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daily  fear  that  these  chaDges  of  opinioo  would  provoke  an  outburst 
of  the  reformer's  paasionate  nature,  he  never  lost  his  respect  anil 
regard  for  Luther  as  a  devout  and  heroic  man,  endowed  with  noble 
quahtiea  of  heart  and  mind.  Kor  did  Luther  ever  cease  to  love  his 
younger  associate.  No  one  will  question  that  Luther,  notwith- 
standing his  faults  and  defects,  has  been  a  great  power  in  tJie  his- 
tory of  the  world.  No  one  doubts  that  he  was  a  born  leader  of 
men.  The  originality  of  thought  and  virihty  of  expression  ;  the 
insight  into  the  deep  things  of  the  spirit ;  the  vein  of  humor  that 
mingles  itself,  unbidden,  with  the  most  profound  and  serious  rellec- 
tion;  the  play  of  imi^ination— these  qualities,  which  characterize 
the  utterances  of  Luther,  constitute  an  unfailing  chai-m.  One  who 
was  himaeli  a  poet,  Coleridge,  has  said  of  him:  "He  was  a  poet» 
indeed,  as  great  a  poet  aa  ever  lived  in  any  age  or  country  ;  but 
poetic  images  were  bo  vivid  that  they  mastered  the  poets  own 
mind ;  **  "  Luther  did  not  write,  he  acted  poems.'*  Of  his  profound 
influence  over  the  German  people,  no  one  has  spoken  more  im- 
pressively than  the  most  accomplished  of  the  modern  German 
school  of  Catholic  theologians,  the  chief  of  the  Old  Catholics,  Dr. 
Dollinger.  This  Mfe-long  opponent  of  Protestantism  dw^ells  on 
Luther's  complete  comprehension  of  the  German  nature:  "Heart 
and  mind  of  the  Germans  were  in  his  hand  like  the  \jre  in  the 
hand  of  the  musician.*'  He  speaks  of  Luther's  irresistible  elo- 
quence, which  carried  eveijthing  before  it.  '*  Even  those  Ger- 
mans," he  adds,  "  who  abhorred  him  as  the  principal  heretic  and 
seducer  of  the  nation,  cannot  escape  ;  they  must  discourse  with 
his  words,  they  must  think  with  his  thoughts." 

The  Smalcaldic  "War^  which  broke  out  in  1546,  resulted,  through 
the  bad  generalship  of  the  elector,  in  disaeter.  The  elector  himself 
The  Sm*i<»i-  ^^  captuTed  in  1547,  at  the  battle  of  MUhlberg,  and  the 
die  War,  landgrave  was  soon  after  obliged  to  submit.  But  th© 
triumph  of  the  emperor  was  impaired  by  his  quarrel  with  Pope 
Paul  IIL  It  was  the  plan  of  Charles  to  subject  the  Protestants  to 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  to  allay  their  discontent  by  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  external  reforms.  In  his  attempt  to  carry  out 
this  purpose  he  promulgated  a  provisional  scheme,  called  the  Augs- 
Tbr  Auifiburg  ^^^g  Interim,  But  he  could  look  neither  to  the  pope 
Interim.  j^^^  ^  |jjg  C^uucil  of  Trcut  for  the  co-operation  which 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  work.  In  spite  of  his  repeated  re 
monstrances,  the  council  hail  fii'st  proceeded  not  to  measures  of 
reform,  but  to  pronounce  a  condemnation  upon  the  Protestant 
doctrinea    Paul,  in  order  stiU  further  to  embarrass  the  emperor. 
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whose  absolute  triumph  might  endftoger  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy  in  Italy,  transfeireJ  the  council  to  Bologna,  and  withdrew 
the  papal  troops  from  the  army  of  Charles  just  b€fore  the  crisis 
of  the  conflict  in  Germany.  Ha  then  began  to  negotiate  with 
the  French  hing.  Not  only  the  pope,  but  also  zealous  CathoHcg 
everywhere,  regarded  the  emperor*s  ecclesiastical  measures  in  Ger- 
many as  an  encroacliment  on  the  rights  of  the  Church.  Mean- 
while  the  Germans  themBelTres  were  angered  to  see  their  countiy 
treated  as  conquered  temtory.  Those  who  refused  to  adopt  the 
Augsbm*g  Interim  were  reduced  to  submission  by  Spanish  troopa 
In  Northern  Germany  alone  was  it  generally  withstood.  The  city 
of  Magdeburg,  which  was  the  centre  of  this  resistance,  was  besieged 
by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  imperial  ban 
hnd  been  committed*  In  his  own  temtories  the  duke  iutjoduced  the 
Leipsic  Interim,  a  modified  form  of  the  one  drawn  up  at  Augs- 
burg. The  accession  of  Julius  HL,  who  was  favorable  to  Charles^ 
and  his  reassembling  of  the  Council  at  Trent,  seemed  to  promise 
the  emperor  that  success  which  had  so  long  eluded  him.  But 
clouds  were  gathering  in  the  sky.  The  Turks  had  kindled  anew 
the  flames  of  war  in  Hungary,  and  the  French  king,  Henry  IL,  was 
uniting  with  the  enemies  of  Charles  in  Italy.  The  German  princes 
were  jealous  of  the  favor  shown  to  Spanish  advisers,  and  were  en- 
ra^ged  at  the  continued  presence  of  foreign  ti^oops.  Maurice  was 
discontented  with  the  result  of  his  duplicity.  He  had 
the  title  and  the  territories  which  he  coveted,  but  he  had 
also  won  the  hatred  of  those  whose  cause  he  had  betrayed,  and 
who  looked  on  him  as  another  Judas.  He  was  chagrined  to  find 
that  he  did  not  possess  influence  enough  with  the  emperor  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  The 
insults  which  he  had  to  endure  from  the  Spaniards  still  further 
embittered  his  feelings.  He  now  resolved  to  rescue  Germany  from 
the  oppressor,  into  whoso  hands  he  had  himself  deHvered  her. 
Using  the  siege  of  Slagdeburg  as  a  cover  for  his  operations,  he  laid 
his  plans  with  profound  secrecy.  He  suddenly  marched  southward, 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  forced  Charles  to  iy  in  haste  from  Innspruck. 
The  captive  princes  were  released  and  the  Protestants  were  granted 
equal  rights  until  the  differences  should  be  settled  by  a  national 
assembly  or  a  general  council.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg^  in  1555, 
The  Pe»c«  oi  ^^  religious  i^eace  was  concluded*  It  embodied  the 
Atigtburi.  celebrated  maxim,  Cujus  regio  e^us  rdigio — the  religion 
o^  the  people  is  to  be  that  of  their  prince.  To  this  was  added 
^6  Ecdesiastical   Resen'ation,  which   provided   that  if  a  prince 
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of  the  Church  beoame  a  Protestant  he  should  resign  his  seeu  Li 
return  for  this  oonoession  to  the  Catholics  it  was  ovdained  thai 
Protestants  were  to  enjoy  toleration  in  the  dominions  of  nnnVisiss 
tical  princes.  In  the  terms  of  this  peace  were  the  seeds  of ,. that 
strife  which  was  to  distract  Gtermany  for  generations  to  oomeu  Itar 
a  time  it  did  not  check  the  progress  of  the  Beformatioii.  The 
complete  failure  of  his  efforts  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Gennan 
Church,  or  to  crush  the  Protestant  party,  was  a  groat  blow  to 
Charlea  He  refused  personally  to  take  any  part  in  the  prooeedings 
which  led  to  the  peace.  After  he  had  laid  aside  the  cares  of  the 
empire,  and  had  retired  to  the  Convent  of  Tuste,  he  flYpicsseJ 
regret  that  he  allowed  the  man  who  stirred  up  aU  the  oomnolioii 
to  depart  in  peace  from  the  Diet  of  Wonns. 


CHAPTER  m. 

JOHN  CALVIN  AND  THB  GBNEVAN  BSFOBXATIOir. 

LuTHEB  had  firmly  established  the  Information  in  Germany,  and 
Zwingli  had  &llen  on  the  field  of  Cappel,  before  John  Cahin  began 
Early  lifeot  to  write  the  "  Institutes,"  and  to  set  in  order  the  aflkirs 
caiTin.  ^f  Qeneva.    Calvin  belonged  to  the  second  generation 

of  reformers,  whose  work  it  was  to  unfold  more  clearly  and  more 
systematically  the  principles  of  Protestantism.  He  was  a  French- 
man, and  was  bom  in  the  year  1509,  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy.  In  his 
youth  be  had  no  experience  of  the  rough  conflict  with  penury  which 
many  of  the  German  and  Swiss  reformers  were  obliged  to  underga 
His  father's  position  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  lordship  of  Noyon  and 
secretary  of  the  diocese,  as  well  as  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  nobility,  was  a  source  of  temporal  advantage  to  the 
son.  He  was  educated  with  the  children  of  the  noble  family  of 
Mommor,  and  when  but  twelve  years  of  age  was  appointed  to  a 
chaplaincy  with  revenues  sufficient  for  his  support  To  this  bene- 
fice another  was  added  a  few  years  later.  At  the  outset  he  was  des- 
tined for  the  priesthood.  At  Paris,  whither  he  was  sent  to  porsiM 
his  studies,  he  became  distiuguished  for  his  uncommon  intelleotaal 
powers  and  for  a  certain  strict  and  severe  tone  of  charaoter.  Hn./ 
had  not  been  there  long,  however,  when  his  father,  from  amW" 
motives,  changed  Lis  plans  and  determined  to  qualify  Uv 
profession  of  a  jurist.    He  accordingly  went  to  Orleansai 
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ami  attended  tbe  lectures  of  celebrated  doctors  of  the  law.  He  un- 
dermined his  naturally  weak  constitution  by  working  far  into  the 
uiglit,  arranging  and  digesting  what  he  had  he^rd  during  the  day. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  would  awake  to  go  over  in  his  mind 
what  he  had  thus  reduced  to  order.  He  attained  such  proficiency 
in  legal  Btudies  that  frequeDtly,  when  the  professors  were  absent,  he 
was  invited  to  t^ke  their  place.  At  the  same  time,  in^uenced  by  a 
relative,  Peter  Olivi'taii,  who  became  the  first  Protestant  translator 
of  the  Bible  into  French,  he  began  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
Scriptures,  His  mind  was  still  more  prepared  to  receive  the  teach- 
ings of  Protestantism  by  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
original,  undertaken  at  the  earnest  aolicitation  of  his  Greek  profes- 
sor, Melchior  Wolmar*  But  in  his  first  publication,  an  annotated 
edition  of  Seneca*8  trea'tise  on  "  Clemency,'*  he  appeared  not  as  a 
reformer  but  as  a  cultivated  humanist,  displaying  much  anxiety  that 
hi:s  book  should  Hud  a  ready  sale.  Not  long  after  the  issue  of  this 
HUootivnr  book,  his  "  suddeu  conversion,'*  to  use  bis  own  words, 
**"'"■  took  place.     His  sense  of  the  holiness  of  God  and  of  the 

ideal  excellence  of  the  divine  law  was  so  strong  that  his  sins  and 
errors  seemed  like  a  deep  abyss  in  which  he  was  weltering. 
Neither  the  penances  nor  the  consolations  of  the  Church  were  of 
any  avail.  He  must  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  he  must 
enter  by  faith  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ.  Calvin  s  whole  soul 
was  now  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, neglect  his  other  pursuits,  nor  did  he  puii>ose  to  enter  upon 
tlie  active  career  of  a  reformer.  He  prefcn^ed  to  pursue  his  studies 
in  secluaion.  But  he  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Paiis  than  he  be- 
came a  recognized  leader  of  the  Protestants,  sought  out  by  all  who 
deaii'ed  rehgious  counsel  and  instruction.  Persecution  soon  broke 
up  the  little  company.  Calvin*s  friend,  Nicholas  Cop,  the 
newly  elected  rector  of  the  university,  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress clearly  set  forth  the  central  doctrine  of  the  reformers.  His 
orthodox  hearers  were  astounded.  The  doctors  of  theology  and 
the  Franciscans  set  to  work  to  bring  Cop,  as  well  as  Calvin ^ — who,  it 
soon  appeared,  was  the  real  author  of  the  address — to  punishment ; 
but  both  escaped  from  the  city.  Calvin  now  visited  Beam,  where,  at 
the  couii  of  Margai-et  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis  L,  he  met 
the  aged  Lefcvre,  who,  although  he  never  renounced  the  old  Church, 
is  entitled  to  be  called  the  father  of  French  Protestantism.  Hav- 
ing given  up  his  benefices,  which  his  conscience  would  no  longer 
allow  hinx  to  retain,  he  returned  to  Pai^is,  only  to  be  driven  out  again 
by  the  fierce  persecution  which  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the  reform- 
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era  in  posting  placards  against  tbe  maBS  drew  dowo  upon  tliem* 
He  pafiBed  through  Strassburgj  where  he  was  cordially  received  bj 
Bucer,  and  dwelt  for  a  time  in  Basel.  Here  he  found  the  retire- 
ment which  he  so  much  prized.  Bat  he  was  not  forgetful  of  the 
sorrows  of  his  brethren  in  France.  The  king  had  begun  the  perse- 
cutiona  which  darkened  the  later  yeara  of  his  reign.  In  order  Ui 
allay  the  anger  of  the  German  Lutherans  at  the  cruel  treatment  of 
their  feUow-re formers,  he  accused  the  French  Protestants  of  all  the 
lawless  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptist  sectaries.  To  prove  to  Francin 
the  falsity  of  these  charges,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  him  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  doctrine,  formed  a  part  of  Calvin's  object  in 
TiiB**iMti*  writing  the  "Listitutes  of  the  Christian  Beligion/'  In 
totoi."  hia  dedication  to  Francis  he  vindicated  the  cause  of  the 

king's  oppressed  subjects,  concluding  with  these  words:  "But  if 
your  ears  are  so  preoccupied  with  the  whispers  of  the  malevolent 
as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  the  accused  to  speak  for  themselves, 
and  if  those  outrageous  fmies,  with  your  connivance,  continue  to 
persecute  with  imprisonment,  scourges,  tortures,  confiscations,  and 
flames^  we  shall  indeed,  like  sheep  destined  to  the  slaughter,  be  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  extremities.  Yet  shall  we  in  patience  pos- 
sess our  souls,  and  w^ait  for  the  mighty  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  un- 
doubtedly will  in  time  appear,  and  show  itself  armed  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  poor  from  their  affliction^  and  for  the  punishment 
of  their  desplsers,  who  now  exult  in  such  perfect  security.  May 
the  Lord,  the  King  of  kings^  establish  your  throne  y\iih  righteous- 
ness and  your  kingdom  with  equity  !  "  This  remarkable  work  was 
the  production  of  a  young  man  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

The  **  Institutes  "  were  not  only  a  contribution  to  theology,  but 
also  to  literature.  By  the  dignified  and  forcible  style  in  which  they 
ch»»curia-  wcre  Written,  they  exercised  a  profound  influence  in  shap- 
tica  of  CftMn.  ^g  modem  French  prose,  Tlie  Latin  edition  is  also 
distinguished  for  the  classical  purity  of  its  language.  Calvin  was 
an  exact  and  finished  scholar.  His  words  did  not  touch  the  hearts 
;  of  the  common  people  as  did  those  of  Luther.  He  was-mor©  of  a 
patrician  in  his  culture  and  temper,  and  addressed  the  higher  and 
more  educated  class.  It  was  mainly  through  others  that  his  influx 
ence  reached  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  The  work  which  his  **  In- 
stitutes "  did  for  the  Keformation  was  to  reduce  its  doctrinal  ideas 
to  a  systematic  form.  Hitherto  a  brief  and  incomplete  treatise  by 
Melanchthon  was  the  only  manual  to  which  those  who  sympathized 
with  the  new  doctrine  could  resort  for  instruction.  Calvin  was 
well  qualified  for  the  peculiar  task  which  was  set  l>efore  him.     He 
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had  a  well-train ed,  logical  mind,  diseiplined  by  legal  etudiea,  and 
he  had  that  geniuB  for  organization  for  which  the  French  nation  Ib 
distinguiBhed*  He  was  unlLke  the  other  great  reformers  in  the  fact 
that  his  opinions  underwent  no  change  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
version until  his  death.  The  "Inatitutes/'  though  much  enlai*ged 
in  subsequent  editions,  preserved  fully  the  identity  of  their  earhest 
teachings.  Their  pre-eminent  value  was  immediately  recognized, 
not  only  by  the  friends  of  Protestantism,  but  also  by  its  enemies, 
who  called  the  book  **  The  Koran  of  the  Heretics.*'  In  Calvin  a 
lystem  the  Bible  is  the  sole  standard  of  doctrine.  The 
^  Spirit  of  God  gives  an  insight  into  what  is  there  set 
forth,  and  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  Cal\in  never 
lost  his  reverence  for  the  Church  ;  not  the  Church  over  which  the 
Roman  hierarcliy  ruled,  but  the  Choi'ch  which  is  established  after 
the  model  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  known  by  the  right 
administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  the  teaching  of  the  Word. 
He  who  withdraws  from  this  community  cuts  himself  off  from 
Christ,  Within  this  body  is  the  Church  invisible,  composed  of  the 
elect,  or  all  true  behevera.  What  has  been  deemed  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  Calvin's  system,  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  is  a  point 
upon  which  his  views  were  at  first  shared  by  the  other  reformers. 
They  all  maintained  the  Augustinian  theology,  in  opposition  to 
Felagiamflm,  which  in  their  minds  was  connected  with  tlie  errors  of 
the  medieval  system,  and  especially  with  the  doctrine  of  merit 
But  Calvin  continued  to  emphasize  this  idea  after  others  had 
allowed  it  to  retreat  into  the  background*     In  this  peculiarity  he 

■was  influenced  not  only  by  his  deep  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  God, 

i  but  by  Ids  concern  for  the  practical  interests  of  religion.  He  be- 
lieved all  men  to  be  in  such  complete  bondage  to  sin  that  God 
alone  can  save  them.  According  to  Augustine,  in  the  fall  of  Adam 
the  race  was  involved  in  a  common  catastrophe.  The  will  of  man 
is  free  to  sin,  but  utterly  unable  to  become  holy.     All  men  are 

I  justly  under  condemnation  and  objects  of  God's  wTath.  A  part  of 
liem  he  elects  to  eternal  Hfe  ;  the  others  he  leaves  to  suffer  the 
righteous  penalty  of  the  broken  law,  In  the  **  Institutes  "  Calvin 
went  further.  He  appears  to  declare  that  even  the  sin  of  Adam 
was  the  object  of  an  efficient  decree^  the  effect  of  divine  agency. 
In  his  later  writings,  however,  he  moderates  his  expressions  on  this 
point,  and  coiitiDes  himself  to  the  assertion  of  a  permissive  decree, 

iln  election  Calvin  saw  a  work  of  God  s  grace  which  gave  security 
ist  the  assaults  of  temptation  Unlike  Augustine  and  Luther, 
\  held  that  the  true  believer  can  never  fall  away.  No t withstand • 
91 
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ing  tbe  fact  that  he  emphasized  man's  inability  to  do  right,  he 
affirmed  in  the  strongest  terms  his  moral  and  responsible  nature* 
The  mysteries  of  predestination  and  election  lie  did  not  pretend  to 
fathom.  He  believed  that  for  every  decree  of  the  Almighty  there 
were  reasons  both  wise  and  good,  though  hidden  from  the  mind 
of  man. 

Calvin  was  not  only  a  theologian  but  a  commentator.  If  Me- 
lanchthon  laid  the  foundation  of  Protestant  exegesis,  Cfilvin  did 
Cuivin'i  Com-  ^^^  ^  build  up  the  edifice.  His  preference  for  this 
tiientmrieft.  g^^i  ^f  Bclxokrlv  labor  was  justified  by  the  cleaniess, 
thoroughness,  and  conciseness  of  the  results.  He  was  candid  and 
manly  in  the  discussion  of  a  passage.  He  never  evaded  difficulties, 
but  grappled  with  them.  Luther  was  the  translator,  but  Calvin 
the  interpreter,  of  the  Word,  As  a  practical  reformer,  Calvin  was 
no  rash  iconoclast  While  he  would  sweep  away  the  corruptions 
which  had  grown  up  through  the  infiuence  of  medi;eval  super- 
stition,  he  would  have  everything  done  in  order,  and  would  not 
yield  to  whima  or  to  the  outcries  of  fanatica 

In  all  the  activities  of  his  life  certain  marked  traits  of  character 
were  manifest.  The  intensity  of  his  convictions  induced  a  lack  of 
patience  with  dissent.     Even  his  letters  to  his  friends 


I 


tnitM  of  were  not  free  from  a  censorious  tone  which  threatened 
to  alienate  from  him  men  of  so  mild  a  nature  as  Me* 
lanchthon.  His  natural  irritability  was  increased  by  his  physical 
BuflTerings,  and  by  the  multitude  of  cares  which  continually  crowded 
upon  him.  Sometimes  "  the  wild  beast  of  his  anger/'  to  use  his 
own  expression  respecting  himself,  raged  without  control.  There 
was  in  Calvin's  piety  a  large  infusion  of  the  Old  Testament  spirit. 
It  was  an  absorbing  aim  with  him  to  exalt  the  law  of  God,  and  to 
bring  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others,  to  bring  Church  and 
State,  into  subjection  to  it.  Whatever  seemed  to  cast  dishonor  upon 
the  Almighty,  as,  for  example,  attacks  made  upon  the  truth,  he  felt 
bound  to  meet  with  a  pitiless  hostility.  Such  a  man  was  liable  to 
miBtake  his  own  resentful  feelings  towards  an  opponent  for  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  God*  Calvin  did  not  touch  human  life  at  so  many 
points  as  did  Luther.  He  did  not  possess  that  syrapithy  with 
nature  which  was  a  perpetual  solace  to  the  Saxon  reformer.  Al- 
though he  lived  for  years  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  world,  his  writings  contain  little,  if  an3'thing,  suggested  by 
it.  He  was  engrossed  in  the  affiiirs  of  a  gi*eat  spintmd  conflict 
Forgetful  of  his  bodily  suffering,  of  his  physical  timidity,  of  his  love 
for  seclusion  and  for  the  quiet  pursuits  of  a  scholar,  he  plunged 
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iuto  the  tminoil  of  tlie  Genevan  Keformation,  and  into  the  still 
more  momentous  struggle  of  FroteBtantiam  in  France  and  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  West  It  is  no  wonder  that,  after  hia  death, 
the  senate  of  Geneva,  which  knew  how  disinterested,  resolute,  fear- 
less he  had  been,  spoke  of  "  the  majesty  "  of  his  character. 

Not  long  after  the  pubhcation  of  the  **  Institutes  "  Calvin  visited 
Italy  and  remained  for  a  time  at  the  court  of  the  accomplished 
Th€B«formm-  ^^*5^^ss  of  Ferrara,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XU.  of 
France,  and  the  protector  of  the  Protestants,  On  his 
way  back  to  Basel  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  Gen- 
eva. It  was  while  he  was  atoppiog  there  for  the  night,  expecting  on 
the  following  morning  to  continue  his  journey  to  Basel,  that  the 
event  occun-ed  which  changed  the  course  of  his  life. 

After  the  battle  of  Cappel,  the  Forest  cantons  had  been  busy 
driving  Protestantism  out  of  those  districts  which  were  not  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  the  cities.  It  had,  however,  maintained 
itself  in  Zurich,  Basel,  and  Berne,  and  had  recently  become  eatab- 
lisbed  in  Geneva.  After  a  long  struggle  with  their  bishop  and 
with  his  ally,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Genevese  had,  with  the  aid 
of  Berne  and  Freiburg,  achieved  a  political  independence.  In 
Farei,  1532,   "WiEiam   Fai^el,   a   bold   and  powerful   preacher, 

I4dft-i6fl6.  ^  well  as  an  earnest  reformer,  came  to  the  cit}'.  Like 
Calvin,  he  had  been  driven  out  of  France,  hia  native  country,  by 
persecution.  His  immoderate  zeal  often  put  hia  life  in  imminent 
peril  On  one  occasion  he  snatched  the  relics  from  the  hand  of  a 
priest  in  a  procession  and  flung  them  into  an  adjacent  river.  He 
was  at  first  driven  away  from  Geneva,  and  owed  his  life  to  the 
bursting  of  a  gun  which  was  fired  at  him.  But  the  influence  o/ 
Berne  began  to  be  felt  in  that  city.  Farel  returned,  and  this  timi 
triumphed  over  his  enemies.  Protestantism  was  established  by  vote 
of  the  citizens.  All  the  Church  festivals  except  Sunday  were  abol* 
ished,  and  various  amusements,  such  as  dancing  and  masquerades, 
were  forbidden.  The  people  took  a  solemn  oath  to  hve  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  gospel.  But  a  pleasure-loving  and  even  licen- 
tious town  could  not  easily  be  brought  under  such  strict  discipline. 
Signs  of  discontent  speedily  manifested  themselvea  A  strong 
party  arose  which  clamored  for  the  ancient  customs  and  the  former 
liberty.  Geneva  was  torn  by  intestine  strife,  when,  on  August  5, 
153G,  Calvin  arrived  there.  Farel,  having  heard  of  his  presence, 
Tisited  him,  and  besought  him  to  remain  and  asaist  Mm  in  his 
work.  But  Calvin  pleaded  his  devotiou  to  the  more  retired  pur* 
suits  of  a  scholar.      The  ardent  reformer,  finding  persuasion  of 
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no  a?ftil,  told  hiin  that  he  might  put  forward  his  studies  aa  a  pro- 
text,  but  that  the  curse  of  God  would  light  on  him  if  be  refused .. 
to  engage  in  hia  work-     Calvin  was  terror-stricken  at  these  words, 
spoken  with  the  fervor  of  a  prophet     He  felt  as  if  the  hand  ofthe 

Almighty  had  been  stretched  out  of  heaven  and  laid 
bi»woTk«t     upon  him.      Such  a  summons  he  dared  not  disobey. 

His  hihors  l>egan  immediately.  A  catechism  was  com- 
posed for  tlie  instruction  of  the  young.  The  bands  of  discipline 
were  drawn  still  more  tightly  about  a  community  already  rebel- 
lious. The  people  were  forbidden  to  wear  vain  oniamentsp  or  to 
engage  in  obuoxioua  sports.  The  Libertines,  as  the  party  which  op* 
posed  these  innovations  was  called,  soon  gained  the  upper  hand. 
Calvin  and  his  associates  found  themselves  in  conflict  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens,  and  even  with  the  government  itself.  Hav- 
ing preached  on  Easter  Sunday  (1538)  in  spite  of  the  prohibition 

of  the  magistrates^  and  having  also  refused  to  adnainis- 
of  ih«  prtftch  ter  the  Sacrament,  they  were  banished  from  the  city, 

Calvin  went  to  Strasshurg.  Hia  joy  at  being  delivered 
from  the  troubles  which  beset  liis  work  at  Geneva  and  in  finding 
himself  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies  was  greater,  he  says»  than 
under  the  circumstances  was  becoming.  But  in  Strasshurg,  Bucer  . 
urged  him  to  tiike  charge  of  a  church  of  French  refugees.  Here, 
again,  it  was  not  entreaties,  but  a  prophetic  wanxing,  drawn  from 
the  life  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  which  conquered  his  reluctance. 
During  the  three  years  which  he  spent  away  from  Geneva  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  some  of  the  Saxon  theologians.  He  did  not 
meet  Luther,  whom  he  held  in  high  honor,  but  with  Mclanchthon 
he  formed  a  friendship  which  lasted  until  they  were  separated  by 
death.  MelanchthoQ  gradually  came  over  to  his  view  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, but  never  to  his  doctrine  of  predestination.  When  Bolsec 
was  arrested  for  preaching  against  this  doctrine,  Melanchthon 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  they  had  thrown  a  man  into  prison  in  Gen- 
eva for  not  agreeing  with  Zeno.  Calviu,  notwithstanding  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  temperament,  formed  strong  attachments.  He 
cherished  a  tender  regard  for  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  at 
Strasshurg,  and  was  intimate  with  Farel  and  with  Viret,  another  of 
the  Genevan  ministers.  Beza  loved  him  as  a  father.  Calvin's  re- 
lations with  the  followers  of  ZwingH  were  for  a  time  unsettled. 
They  at  first  suspected  him  of  trying  to  bring  in  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord*3  Supper.  His  view  of  predestination  was  also 
distasteful  to  them^  for  Zwingli's  opinions  on  this  subject  were  sim- 
ply speculative.      It  was  with  difficulty  that  Calvin  s'jcceeded  in 
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allajiog  their  fears,  and  io  bringing  about  a  tmion  by  the  accept* 
anoe  of  common  formulariea 

Quiet  was  not  restored  to  GhoeTa  by  the  banisliment  of  the 
preachers*  Scenes  of  violence  and  licentiousness  became  frequent. 
The  Catholics  were  at  work  endeavonog  to  restore  the 
old  religion*  Cardinal  Sadolet,  Bisliop  of  Ciu^peotraa, 
addressed  to  the  senate  a  flattering  letter  to  urge  them  to  return 
to  the  fold  of  the  Eoman  Church.  To  this  document  Calvin  replied 
in  so  raasteTly  a  way  that  the  city  looked  again  for  help  to  its 
banished  preacher.  Deputies  were  sent  to  persuade  him  to  return. 
They  followed  him  from  Strassburg  to  Worms,  To  their  entreaties 
he  answered  more  iu  tears  than  in  words.  At  length  he 
yielded,  and  once  more  took  up  hia  abode  iu  Geneva, 
there  to  live  for  the  remamder  of  Ins  days. 

Under  his  influence  a  new  ecclesiastical  and  civil  order  was 
created.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  foster  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  ChuFch,  to  caiTy  out  its  requirements,  and  to  inflict 
Bute  temporal  penalties  on   those  who  disobeyed   its  rules. 

Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  in  the  hands  of  the  consistory,  which 
was  composed  of  six  clergymen  and  twelve  laymen.  It  exercised  a 
moral  censorship  over  every  person  in  the  city*  The  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  were  alike  subject  to  its  inflexible  laws. 
It  poBsessed  the  power  of  excommunication  ;  and  excommunicatiou, 
if  it  continued  beyond  a  certain  time,  was  foOowed  by  civil  penalties. 
The  preachers  of  the  Genevan  Church  were  chosen  with  great  care 
by  the  ministers  already  in  office,  the  congregation,  however,  having 
a  veto  power.  They  formed  the  **  Venerable  Company,"  and,  in 
order  that  a  high  standard  of  professional  service  might  be  main- 
tained, met  together  once  a  month  for  mutual  censure, 

Calvin's  work  in  Geneva  was  not  confined  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system.  The  respect  which  the  citizens  enter- 
Ounfliotof  tained  for  him  gave  him  a  controUing  influence  in  the 
v^^^  framing  of  the  civil  laws.     Although  he  was  well  qmilified 

for  this  task  by  his  legal  training  at  Orleans  and  Btjurges,  his 
measures  were  conceived  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  theo- 
cracy. Not  only  profaneness  and  drunkenness,  but  innocent  amuse- 
ments and  the  teaching  of  divergent  theological  doetrineSi  were 
severely  punished.  Nor  was  this  all  Trifling  offences  were  visited 
with  severe  penalties.  It  was  impossible  that  a  city  of  twenty  thou- 
sand  inhabitants  should  rest  content  under  such  stringent  discipline 
and  such  stem  enactments.  The  elements  of  diaaflectiou  disclosed 
themselves  soon  after  Calvin's  return.      HiB  chief  opponents,  aa 
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before,  were  the  Libertinea  They  were  eomposetl  of  two  pai^ties,  the 
Spirituala,  a  pantheistic  sect,  wbich  among  other  things  advoi*atecl  n 
lax  marriage  relation  akin  to  modem  **  Free  Love/'  and  the  Patriots, 
These  were  jealous  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  flocked  to  the  city,  and 
they  were  anxions  to  restore  to  the  people  the  power  wbicli,  under 
CaMn's  influence,  was  gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  select 
number  of  magistrates.  But  the  prosperity  which  the  new  order 
of  things  brought  to  the  industrious,  law-abiding  citizens,  raised 
up  for  Calvin  many  supporters.  The  numbera  of  this  party  were 
swelled  by  the  foreign  immigraiitB,  many  of  whom  were  admitted 
to  citiKenahip,  The  con£hct  was  long  and  bitter.  The  menibei-s 
of  the  Libertine  faction  endeavored  to  intimidate  Calvin.  They 
fired  guns  under  his  windows  at  night ;  tbey  set  dogs  on  him 
in  the  street.  No  device  was  left  untrieil  to  break  down  bis  deter- 
in  inationi  but  all  in  vain. 

In  a  commonwealtb  based  on  such  principles  as  was  that  of 
Geneva,  it  was  inevitable  tlmt  outspoken  religious  dissent  should  be 
SpppmHdon  Suppressed  by  force.  The  modern  idea  of  the  Umited 
of  ctiiMDt.  function  of  the  state  had  not  yet  arisen^  In  the  system 
which  had  ruled  the  world  for  centuries,  heresy  was  considered  a 
crime  which  the  civil  authority  waR  bound  to  punish.  The  Old 
Testament  theocratic  view  was  held  to  be  still  applicable  to  civil 
society.  Although  there  were  occasional  pleas  put  forth  by  the  re- 
formers for  toleration,  their  general  position  is  clearly  defined  in 
the  words  of  Calvin  :  **  Seeing  that  the  defenders  of  the  papacy 
are  so  bitter  in  behalf  of  their  superstitions,  that  in  their  atrocious 
fury  they  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  it  should  shame  Christian 
magistrates  that  in  the  protection  of  certain  truth  they  are  entirely 
destitute  of  spirit"  Such  convictions  were  not  long  in  bearing 
their  appropriate  fruit.  A  noted  case  was  that  of  Michael  Ser- 
serretna.  T^etus.  He  was  a  Spaniard  of  an  ingenious,  inquisitive, 
1B04H553.  restless  mind.  He  eai*ly  turned  his  attention  to  theo- 
logical questions.  His  book  on  the  **  EiTors  of  the  Trinity  ''ap- 
peared in  153L  In  it  he  advocated  a  view  closely  allied  to  the  Sa- 
belHan  theory,  and  an  idea  of  the  incarnation  in  which  the  common 
belief  of  two  natures  in  Christ  had  no  place.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  draw  Calviii  into  a  controversy  he  went  to  Paris  and  applied  him- 
self to  studies  in  natural  science  and  medicine,  for  which  he  had 
a  remarkable  aptitude.  For  many  years  he  resided  at  Yienne,  in  the 
South  of  Franca,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  conformed  outwardly  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
was  not  suspected  of  heresy.     It  ivas  his  second  book,  the  *'  Res- 
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toration  of  CbriBtianity,"  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  Calvin,  which 
brought  him  into  trouble.  In  this  work  he  advocated  theories  of 
the  world  and  of  God  which  were  pantheistic  in  their  diif t  When 
it  was  discovered  that  Servetus  was  the  author,  he  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  trisd.  He  denied  that  he  wrote  either  this  book  or  the 
one  on  the  **  ErrorH  of  the  Trinity.*'  Bnt  some  pages  of  an  annotated 
copy  of  the  "Institutes,"  which  h©  had  sent  to  Calvin,  together 
with  a  parcel  of  letters,  were  obtained  from  Geneva*  Seeing  that 
conviction  was  inevitable,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  Not 
long  after,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  lived  unrecognized  for  a 
month*  But  as  soon  as  his  preseDce  was  known,  Calvin  procured 
his  arrest  In  the  tiial  before  the  senate,  which  followed,  Servetus 
defended  his  opinions  boldly  and  acutely,  but  with  a  strange  out* 
pouring  of  violent  denunciatiou.  He  caricatured  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  He  intermingled  physical  theonea  and  theological 
speculation  in  a  manner  considered  by  his  hearers  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous  and  even  blasphemous.  As  he  was  setting  forth 
his  view  of  the  participation  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  he  told  Calvin, 
contemptuously,  that  if  he  only  understood  natural  science  he 
would  be  able  to  comprehend  that  subject  While  his  trial  was  in 
progress  messengers  came  from  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  Vienne 
demanding  their  prisoner.  Servetus  preferred  to  remain  in  Geneva, 
relying  perhaps  on  the  support  of  the  Libertines.  But  they  were 
unable  to  save  him.  After  hia  condemnation  he  sent  for  Calvin 
and  asked  his  pardon  for  the  indignities  which  he  had  cast  upon 
him.  He  maintained  his  opinions  with  heroic  constancy,  and  was 
burned  at  the  stake  on  the  27th  of  October,  1553.  No  doubt  Calvin 
had  expected,  and  from  the  course  of  Servetus  in  the  past  had 
reason  to  expect,  that  he  would  abjiure  his  errors.  When  this  hope 
failed,  he  tried  to  have  the  mode  of  carrying  the  sentence  into 
execution  mitigated.  Yet  he  believed  that  such  an  attack  upon  *he 
fundamental  truths  of  religion  as  Servetus  had  made  should  be 
punished  with  death.  This  opinion  he  shared  with  Bullinger, 
Zwingli  a  successor,  and  even  with  the  gentlest  of  the  reformers, 
Melanchthon. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Servetus  the  Libertine  faction 
made  a  last  determined  effort  to  overthrow  the  ecclesiastical  system 
which  Calvin  had  built  up,  When  intrigue  did  not  suc- 
ceed, they  resorted  to  arms.  The  complete  failure  of 
the  insurrection  was  a  death-blow  to  their  party.  Cal- 
vin did  not  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  his  enemies,  although  he  keenly 
felt  the  many  calumnies  which  they  had  heaped  upon  him.     It  was 
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in  allumon  to  the  vexations  inciilent  to  Lis  position  that  be  onca 
Baid,  '*  To  my  power  wliicli  they  eovj,  O  tliat  tliey  were  the 
successors !  " 

NotwithstaBdiDg  tlie  burdens  which  the  care  of  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical a&irs  of  the  city  laid  upon  Mm,  Calvin  performed  a 
great  ^vork  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  couDsellor  of  statesmen 
and  reformer  a  in  many  lands.  On  alternate  weeks  he 
pre:iched  every  day,  besides  giving  weekly  three  tlieological  lectures. 
Ills  memory  was  remarkable.  Without  a  scrap  of  paper  in  his 
hand,  he  would  expound  the  most  intricate  passages  of  the  proph- 
ets. Students  flocked  to  Geneva  to  hear  his  instructions!.  Men 
like  Knox,  who  sought  there  a  refugo  from  persecution,  w^ent  away 
thoroughly  imbued  with  hia  ideas.  Under  Calvin's  guidance  Gen- 
eva became  to  the  Romanic  nations  what  Wittenberg  was  to  the 
Germans.  A  theological  school  was  founded  there,  and  Beza  was 
placed  over  it.  Calvin's  influence  Tvas  extended  not  only  by  the 
circuLation  of  Im  writinga^  but  by  bis  vast  correspondence,  on  the 
rolls  of  which  were  monarchs,  princes,  and  nobles,  as  w^ell  as  theo- 
logian s»  It  was  in  the  affaiis  of  the  Reformation  in  France  that 
his  agency  was  especially  prominent.  Those  who  were  strugghng 
there  to  advance  the  cause  of  Protestantism  looked  to  him  for  direc- 
tion and  support  Geneva  was  the  refuge  for  the  persecuted  and 
the  atroughold  from  which  missionaries  went  forth  to  continue  the 
battle.  From  its  printing-presses  Bibles  and  nnmerous  other  pub- 
lications in  the  French  tongue  were  scattered  abroad. 

When  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  Calvin  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  Geneva  delivered  fi-om  faction,  and  the  institutions  of 
Lust  iUyn  of  learning,  which  he  had  founded,  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
o*ivin.  i^JQjj^     ]g^(.  jjjy  labors  did  not  cease.     As  had  been  his 

ouBtom,  after  the  arduous  public  duties  of  the  day  were  over  he 
continued  to  devote  himself  in  the  evening  to  his  favorite  studies 
and  to  the  writiug  of  his  books.  When  he  became  too  feeble  to  sit 
up,  he  die  tilted  to  an  amanuensis  from  his  bed.  Although  his  body 
was  wasted  by  disease,  his  mind  retained  its  vigor  and  clearness  to 
the  last.  When  he  felt  the  end  approaching,  he  sent  for  the  Senate, 
at  whose  deliberations  he  had  so  often  assisted.  As  they  gathered 
about  his  bed,  he  thanked  them  for  the  tokens  of  honor  which  they 
had  granted  to  him,  and  desired  their  forgiveness  for  the  outbreaka 
of  auger  which  they  hod  borne  with  so  much  forbearance.  He  assured 
them  of  the  sincerity  and  honesty  with  which  he  had  expounded 
the  word  of  God  among  them,  and  urged  upon  them  humility  and 
watchfulness  in  guarding  the  State  from  the  evils  which  still  threat- 
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ened  it  He  then  offered  a  fervent  prayer,  and  took  each  one  of 
them  by  the  liand,  as  with  teai*3  they  parted  from  bim*  Two  days 
afterward  he  called  the  ministerB  of  the  ciij  and  of  the  nei-jhbor- 
hood  to  his  bedside,  and  spoke  to  them  in  a  similar  manner^  **  We 
pai't^d  from  him/'  says  Beza,  **with  our  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and 
our  hearts  full  of  unspeakable  grief.*'  He  died  on  the  27th  of  May, 
15G4,  C^dvin  was  endowed  with  an  understanding  of  wonderful 
power.  The  imagination  and  the  sentimenta,  however,  were  not  pro- 
portionately developed.  He  had  a  talent  for  organization  which 
qutdified  him  to  become  the  founder,  not  only  of  an  ecclesiastictd 
system,  but  of  an  enduring  school  of  thought  In  the  history  of 
theology  he  stands  on  the  same  plane,  as  regards  the  character  of 
his  influence,  with  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  forgot  himself  in  his  de- 
votion to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  will  of  the  iymighty.  His 
fear  of  God,  that  fear  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  felt,  left  no  room 
ill  hia  Boul  for  the  fear  of  men.  The  combination  of  his  qualities 
was  such  that  he  excited  the  most  profound  admiration  in  some, 
and  an  equally  profound  averaion  in  others.  No  one,  however,  who 
carefully  reviews  the  coui'se  of  his  life  and  the  permanence  of  hia 
influence,  can  call  in  question  either  his  moral  or  intellectual  pre- 
eminence. 

The  principles  which  underlay  Calviu'a  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical system  have  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  growth  of  civil  hb- 
erty.  Nevertheless,  in  the  constitntlon  which  he  created 
at  Geneva,  the  juiiudiction  of  the  Church  waa  extended 
over  the  details  of  conduct  to  such  a  degree  as  to  abridge 
unduly  the  Hberty  of  the  individual.  The  power  of  coercion  which 
was  given  to  the  ci\il  authority  subverted  freedom  in  religious 
opinion  and  worship.  But,  notwithstanding  these  grave  eiTors, 
which  Calvin  shiu-ml,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  with  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  he  vindicated  the  right  of  the  Church  to  perform  its  own 
functions  without  the  ioterfereuce  of  the  State.  The  Church  thus 
became  the  nursery  of  liberty.  ^Vherever  Calyimsm  spread — iu 
England,  Scotland,  Holland,  or  Fi-ance— men  learned  to  defend  their 
rights  against  the  tyranny  of  civil  rulers.  Moreover,  the  separa* 
don  of  Church  from  State  was  the  Erst  step  in  the  development  of 
religious  freedom.  After  that  step  was  taken,  the  State  would  grad- 
ually cease  to  leud  its  power  to  the  Church  as  the  executioner  of 
its  hiwa.  In  the  Cidvinistic  system,  laymen  took  a  responsible  part 
in  the  selection  of  the  clcrg}'  and  in  the  management  of  the  afGurs 
of  the  Church.  The  privilege  of  governing  themselves,  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  Christian  society,  they  would  soon  claim  in  the  com- 
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moD wealth.  Nor  was  tlie  pervading  principle  of  Calvin *8  theology 
— the  idea  of  the  eovereignty  of  God— without  an  influence  in  the 
same  direction.  In  compariBon  with  that  Almighty  Ruler  upon 
whose  will  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  depended,  aO  earthly 
potentates  sank  into  ineignificauce.  At  the  same  time  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  waa  enhanced  by  the  conBciousness  that  he  was 
chosen  of  God.  Uplifted  by  such  ideas  and  by  the  aspirations 
which  they  created,  the  people  were  able  to  humble  the  might  of 
kinga 


CHAPTER   IV- 

THE    REFORMATION    m    FRANCE. 

Fkancb  had  already  witnessed  two  movements  for  reform  before 
tiie  rise  of  Protestantism.  In  the  fifteenth  centurj^  the  Gallican 
sooTOHof  theologians  had  sought  to  remove  ecclesiastical  abuses 
^^MUntina  and  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy.  But 
they  desired  to  connect,  not  the  doctrines,  but  the  ad- 
ministration, of  the  Church,  When  they  consigned  to  the  flames 
John  Huss,  they  marked  the  limits  of  the  change  which  they 
wished  to  bring  about.  None  were  more  hostile  to  all  doctrinal 
innovations  than  their  successoi-s  in  the  College  of  the  SorboDue, 
the  Theological  Faculty  at  Paris,  and  in  the  Parliament.  Two 
centuries  before  the  rise  of  the  Gallican  reformers,  a  movement  of 
a  much  more  radical  character  began  in  Southern  France,  Here 
the  anti'Sacerdotal  sects — the  Waldenaes,  and  the  Catharists^flour* 
ished  for  a  time.  But  only  a  small  remnant  survived  the  terrible 
|>ersecutions  to  which  they  were  then  sulijected,  and  continued  to 
cherish  the  simple  faith  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  not  from  them, 
but  from  the  literary  and  scientiEc  spirit  which  was  awakened 
through  the  close  intercourse  with  Italy,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis 
Xn.  and  Francis  1,  that  the  earliest  reformatory  movements  of  the 
sixteenth  century  arose.  Francis  was  especially  anxious  to  attract 
men  of  genius  to  his  court  Frenchmen  visited  Italy  and  brought 
back  the  classical  culture  which  was  there  acquired.  Transalpine 
poets,  artists,  and  scholars,  enticed  by  the  muniflcence  of  the  king, 
and  dreading  Spanish  tyranny,  came  to  Prance,  and  still  further 
promoted  the  revival  of  lettera  But  tlie  introduction  of  the  new 
studies,  especially  Hebrew  and  Greeks  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Sorbonne,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Syndic  Beda.      Thus  two 
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parties  were  formed,  the  one  devoteil  to  the  new  learning,  the  other 
jealouslj  guarding  the  medisBval  theology. 

Jacques  Lefevre,  who  was  revered  among  the  Humanista  as  the 
restorer  of  philosophy  and  science  in  the  university,  was  also  the 
father  of  the  French  Reformation.  A  student  of  Aris- 
totle,  his  deep  religious  spirit  impeUed  him  to  the  earnest 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  In  1509  he  pubHshed  a  commentary  on 
the  Psolfus,  and  in  1512  a  commentary  on  the  epistles  of  Paul. 
Ill  these  books  ha  clearly  taught  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
fiiith,  and  treated  the  Bible  as  the  supreme  and  sufficient  authori^ 
iu  religion.  He  believed  that  a  reformation  of  the  Church  was 
near  at  hand.  As  early  as  1512  be  said  to  Farel,  who  afterwards 
became  distinguished  as  a  Protestant  leader  in  Prance  and  in 
Switzerland  :  "  God  will  renovate  the  world,  and  you  will  be  a  wit- 
ness of  it"  But  his  writings  did  not  at  first  stir  up  opposition. 
They  were  addressed  to  the  learned,  and  were,  moreover,  mystical 
rather  than  polemical  lq  their  character.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
uoise  of  the  movement  in  Saxony  reached  Paris,  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  became  alarmed.  They  were  resolved  not  to  tolerate  any 
departure  from  the  dogmatic  system  of  Aquinas.  Heresy  was  stig- 
matized by  them,  and  punished  by  the  Parliament^  the  liighest 
judicial  tribunal,  as  an  oflFence  against  the  State.  In  1521,  the 
same  year  that  they  pronounced  Luther  a  heretic  and  a  blasphemer, 
they  condemned  a  dissertation  of  Lefcvre  on  a  point  of  evangelical 
history  on  which  he  had  controverted  the  traditional  opinion.  He, 
with  Farel»  Gurard  Koussel,  and  other  preachers,  found  an  asy- 
BrtcoaiioL,  ^u™  ^^^^  Briyonnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  shared  their 
S^Mi^fsifl^  doctrinal  views,  and  who  was  earnestly  engaged  iu  re- 
ir:w.  forming  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  his  diocese. 

Lefcvre  now  put  forth  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  expounded  more  distinctly  than  before  the  evangelical 
doctrinea  It  seemed  as  if  Meaux  was  to  he  another  Wittenberg. 
But  the  Parliament  of  Paris  determined  to  crush  out  the  heresies 
which  infected  that  district.  Briyonnet  bowed  before  the  storm, 
abjured  the  new  opinions^  and  even  countenanced  the  persecution 
of  those  whom  he  had  himself  instructed,  Lef6vre  fled  to  Strass* 
burg,  but  was  afterwards  recalled  by  Francis  L»  and  fimally  took 
up  his  abode  In  the  court  of  the  king's  sister,  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Navarre. 

There  were  two  parties  at  the  French  court  The  queen- 
mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  and  with  her  the  Chancellor  Duprat, 
was  ready  to  aid  the  Sorbonne  in  the  persecution  of  heterodox 
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opinioiiB.  Louise  was  persuaded  by  thia  wily  ecdeBiastic  that  by 
BO  doing  she  coald  atone  for  the  immoralities  of  her  private  life. 
MAfgATet,  Margaret,  on  the  other  hand,  a  versatile  and  accom* 
wre"  im^  plished  princess,  shared  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
1M9.  reformers,  and  strove  to  save  them  from  persecution. 

The  deep  vein  of  mysticism  which  penetrated  all  her  religious  be- 
liefs kept  her  from  breaking  away  from  the  Church  or  from  dis* 
countenancing  the  mass.  And  yet  her  poem,  the  **  SlliTor  of  the 
Siufid  Soul/'  was  so  Protestant  in  its  tone  as  to  draw  dowu  upoo 
her  the  wrath  of  the  Sorbonne.  After  ber  marriage  with  Henry 
d*Albret,  the  King  of  Navarre,  she  continued,  in  her  own  little 
court  and  principality,  to  promote  the  evangelical  doctrine  aod  to 
protect  its  adherents. 

Fmncis  L  himself  wiis  vacLllatiug  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
Protestant  movement.  His  enthusiasm  for  literature  and  art 
d  P^o™P^^^^  ^i^^  ^^  favor  a  refoi'raation  after  the  Emsmian 
yoiwy^  of  type.  He  had  no  lovo  for  the  Sorhonue,  for  the  Ptuiia- 
ment-,  or  for  the  monks ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  po- 
litical situation  often  constrained  him  to  suffer  the  pol- 
ity of  Louise  and  the  chancellor  to  prevail  During  the  regency 
whicli  was  established  after  his  capture  at  the  battle  of  Pa  via,  her- 
etics were  burned  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces.  It  was  only  the 
sudden  return  of  Francis  from  Spain  whicli  saved  liouis  do  Ber- 
quin,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  favorite  courtier,  from  the 
flames.  Even  in  this  case  the  theologians  were  successful  in  their 
second  attack,  and  Berquin  perished.  Nor  did  they  stop  there. 
The}'  even  ventured  to  lampoon  the  king^s  sister  in  a  scholastic 
comedy,  throwing  out  charges  of  heresy  against  her.  This  insult 
to  the  royal  household  aroused  the  anger  of  Fi^ancis,  He  did  not 
rest  content  with  the  mere  punishment  of  the  offenders,  but  au- 
thorized Gerard  Ronssel  to  preach  freely  in  Paris,  and  imprisoned 
Beda,  who  raised  an  outcry  against  his  sermons.  At  this  time 
(1534)  when  the  Teutonic  portion  of  Christendom  was  already  lost 
to  the  papacy,  and  when  Protestantism  was  winning  many  adhe- 
rents even  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the  action  of  the  French  king  was 
awaited  with  eager  curiosity  and  solicitude.  The  Ljindgi-ave  ol 
Hesse  came  to  negotiate  with  him  in  person.  But  Francis  was  in 
reality  opposed  to  any  reformation  which  struck  at  the  foundations 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  attacks 
on  the  sacraments  and  the  hierarchical  body.  He  would  not  coun- 
tenance movements  that  involved  a  i-eiigious  division  in  his  king- 
dom.    He  prized  the  old  maxim,  '*One  king,  one  law,  one  faith," 
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The  papal  party  souglit  in  every  way  to  persufwl©  him  to  espouse 
their  cause.  They  busily  inatilled  into  his  mind  the  idea  that  a 
civil  revolution  would  inevitably  follow  a  religious  changa  But  it 
was  not  their  arguments  which  finally  induced  the  king  to  perse- 
cute the  Protestanta  It  was  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  certain  rad- 
ical reformers  who,  in  October,  1534,  posted  on  the  walla  along  the 
Tiie  pisofda ;  fitreets  of  Paris,  and  even  on  the  door  of  the  royal  bed- 
p«r*«cutiOTi.  (jij^mber  at  Amboisej  placards  denouncing  the  mass* 
The  rage  of  the  Parisians  was  hardly  greater  than  that  of  the  king. 
He  forthwith  showed  hia  devotion  to  the  Catholic  religion  by  join- 
ing in  solemn  religious  processions,  and  in  the  burniug,  with  cir* 
cumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty,  of  eighteen  heretics.  Neverthe- 
less he  did  not  break  off  his  negotiations  with  the  Germans. 
He  even  urged  Melanchthon  to  come  to  Paris  to  take  part  in  a  re- 
ligious conference.  He  claimed  that  those  who  had  suffered  death 
were  fanatica  and  seditious  people  whom  regard  for  the  safety  of 
the  State  rendered  it  necessary  to  destroy-  But  although  he  con- 
tinued to  assist  the  cause  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  emperor,  hia 
poHcy  towards  the  French  reformers  became  more  and  more  in- 
tolerant. He  approved  a  rigid  statement  of  doctriuej  which  the 
Sorbonne  put  forth  in  the  form  of  directions  to  preachers*  He 
even  did  not  interpose  to  save  his  unoffending  Waldensian  subjects 
from  massacre.  The  result  of  his  attitude  in  relation  to  the  Kef - 
ormation  was  that,  a  few  years  after  hia  death,  liia  country  waa 
plunged  into  civil  wars,  during  which  it  became,  **  not  the  arbiter 
but  the  prey  of  Europe/'  and  its  soil  *'  the  frightful  theatre  of  the 
battle  of  sects  and  nations,"  Prom  such  wars  it  had  no  respite  until 
•*hia  dynasty  perished  in  blood  and  mire," 

A  few  w^ords  may  here  be  added  respecting  the  suffering  Wal- 
densian Christiana  They  had  never  lost  the  spirit  acquired 
.j^^  ^^^^  through  the  influence  of  Waldo.  In  1497  they  came  into 
d«nitts.  communication  with  the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  received 

much  light  and  quickening  from  that  source.  They  cast  away  the 
worship  of  saints  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Thi-ough  inter- 
course with  the  reformers  in  Basel  and  Strasaburg,  to  whom  they  sent 
messengers,  they  were  led  to  discard  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, and  at  a  synod,  in  1532,  to  adopt  Protestant  principles,  vfiih- 
out  openly  renouncing  the  Church  of  Rome,  It  was  the  public  pro- 
.  fession  of  their  faith  that  provoked  the  bloody  persecution  in  Pro- 
irence  in  1545,  when  twenty-two  villages  were  burned,  and  four 
thousand  persons  were  ruthlessly  massacred     On  the  eastern  sidd 
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of  the  Cottian  Alps  the  Waldeosiaii  congregstiODB  were  persecuted, 
but  not  brokeD  up.  In  Calabria,  wheo  *.hey  received  Protestant 
l>reacberfl,  their  congregatioue  were  slaughtered  m^ithout  mercv, 
such  as  survived  being  sold  as  alavea, 

Protefitautism,  which  was  first  introduced  into  France  under 
the  Lutheran  form,  soon  became  Calvinistic  through  the  influence 
of  Geneva.  It  has  been  stated  on  a  previous  page  thnt 
from  the  Genevan  printing-offices  there  were  sent  forth 
Bibles  and  many  other  books*  The  reformers  received  letters  of 
counsel  and  encouragement  from  Calvin,  Preachers  educated  under 
his  direction  went  to  the  little  congregations  which  were  scattered 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  which  were  especially  numerous  in  the 
South.  As  we  have  already  learned,  Geneva  became  more  and 
more  the  asylum  of  Frenchmen  whom  religious  intolerance  drovo 
from  their  country.  During  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  Protestantism 
was  favorably  received  by  many  belonging  t^i  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  But  while  multitudes  of  men  and  women,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  court,  had  no  sympathy  with  Roman  Catholic  bigotr}', 
they  turned  away  from  Calvinism,  demanding  as  it  did  so  radical 
an  amendment  of  life. 

Henry  11.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1547,  although  he  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Maurice  of  Saxony  against  the  emperor, 
Henry  11.;  '^as  uo  friend  of  Protestantism,  But,  notwithstiinding 
proSium*  ^^^  burning  of  the  books  and  persons  of  its  adherents, 
Urn.  tiie  number  of  Protestants  steadily  increased.     In  1558 

it  was  estimatjed  that  tbey  bad  two  thousand  places  of  worship. 
The  following  year  tbey  held  in  secrecy  a  general  synod  at  Paris, 
where  they  adopted  a  Calvinistic  confession  of  faith,  and  organized 
the  church  after  the  Presbyterian  form.  But  tlie  king  was  by  no 
means  ready  to  permit  such  an  increase  of  heresy  in  his  kingdom. 
In  order  that  he  might  turn  his  arms  against  his  own  subjects, 
he  concloded  a  peace  with  Philip  IL,  on  terms  humiliating  to 
France.  He  '*  bought,  at  the  price  of  many  provinces^  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  Catholic  party."  He  had 
begun  the  work  of  repression  by  throwing  two  Parliamentary  advo- 
cates of  a  milder  policy  into  the  Bastile,  when  he  was  ac- 
cidentally killed  in  a  tournament  held  in  honor  of  tlie 
new  marriage-alliances  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  Thus  far  persecution  had  failed  of  its  design.  "  For  one 
martyr  who  disappeai*ed  in  the  flameB»  there  presented  themaelvei 
a  hundred  more  ;  men,  women>  and  children  marched  to  their  pun* 
isbment  singing  the  psalms  of  Marot  or  the  canticle  of  Simeon : 
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"Most  of  the  victims  died  with  the  eye  turned  towar<!fl  that  New 
Jerusalem,  that  holy  city  of  the  Alps,  where  some  had  been  to  seek, 
whence  others  had  received,  the  word  of  God.  Not  a  preacher, 
not  a  raissionary  was  condemned  who  did  not  salute  Calvin  from 
afar,  thanking  him  for  having  prepared  him  for  so  heantiful  an  end. 
They  no  more  thought  of  reproaching  Calvin  for  not  following  them 
into  BVance  than  a  soldier  reproaches  his  general  for  not  plunging 
into  the  incite" 

The  death  of  Henry  H  brought  to  the  throne  his  son  Francis, 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  weak  in  mind  and  body.  He  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  his  wife,  Mary  Stuart^  and  of  her  uncles  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  both  uncompromising 
Catholics-  The  queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medici,  an  ambitious 
and  crafty  woman,  who  hoped  to  maintain  her  own  ascendency  by 
playing  off  one  party  against  another,  had  allied  herself  to  the 
Guises  in  order  to  break  the  power  of  the  Constable  IMontmorenci 
and  his  family  connections  of  the  great  houses  of  Bourbon  and 
Chatillon*  The  result  of  this  step  was  that  the  Protestants  were 
no  longer  merely  a  persecuted  sect,  but  a  strong  poht- 
lanL « poua-  ical  party,  led  by  princes  of  the  blood  and  nobles  of 
»i  f«rtj.  ^-^^  highest  rank.  Of  the  Bourbon  princes  one  of  the 
most  prominent  was  Anthony  of  VendAme,  King  of  Navarre  by  his 
marriage  with  Jeanne  d*Albret,  daughter  of  Margaret  of  Navarre, 
and  another  was  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde,  Of  the  house  of  Cha- 
Ullon  the  ablest  and  most  honored  member  was  Admiral  Coligni. 
All  three  of  these  men  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Protestants, 
although  not  T\ith  equal  firmness  and  depth  of  conviction.  Na- 
varre was  weak  trnd  vacillating,  and  remained  to  the  last  a  time- 
server.  Conde  was  brilliant  as  a  soldier,  but  was  not  free  from  the 
vices  of  a  courtier.  Coligni,  one  of  the  heroic  figures  in  French 
history,  was  a  sagacious  statesman,  an  able  general,  a  man  of  pore 
life  and  earnest  piety.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  men 
would  quietly  see  the  control  of  the  government  practically  usurped 
by  persons  whom  they  considered  upstarts  who  had  seized  on 
places  that  did  not  belong  to  thera  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm.  That  under  these  circumstances  they  should  look  to  the 
persecuted  Calvinists  for  support,  and  that  the  latter  should  seek 
deliverance  through  them,  was  natural.  They  did  not  desire  to 
throw  oflf  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  but  to  remove  him  from  the 
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influence  of  liis  evil  counsellors.  The  only  way  of  doing  it  was  by 
vigorous  and  united  action*  A  bold  show  of  force  would  rid  the 
kingdom  of  uaui-pers  and  save  the  country  from  civil  war.  But 
this  remedy  it  was  impossible  to  apply.  The  abortive  conspiracy 
c  ir»c  of  ^^  Amboise,  to  which  Cond«3  alone  of  the  great  nobles 
^g[boi«»,  was  privy,  terrified  Catharine  and  the  Guises,  but  only 
for  a  moment.  The  harsh  edicts  of  persecution  were 
again  renewed.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  Coligni  from  pre- 
senting to  the  king,  in  an  assembly  of  nobles  at  Fontainebleau,  a 
petition  of  the  Protestants  for  liberty  to  meet  together  to  worship. 
The  advocates  of  a  milder  policy  towards  the  Huguenots,  as  the  Prot- 
estants about  this  time  began  to  be  called,  prevailed,  and  the  States- 
General  were  summoned  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Guises  now  formed  a  plan  for  crushing  the  Huguenot  leaders 
and  forcing  a  rigid  conformity  to  Catholicism  on  the  States-General, 
and  on  all  officials  and  pastors  throughout  the  land.  The  King  of 
Navarre  and  Condu  were  enticed  to  the  court  at  Orleans.  Condd 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  death  for  complicity  in  the  Amboise 
oonspiraey,  and  Navarre  was  surrounded  by  guards  and  spies.  The 
cause  of  Protestantism  seemed  lost,  when  suddenly  (in  December, 
15G0)  the  young  king  died,  and  the  control  of  the  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Catharine  de  Medici  and  of  Navarre,  the 
guardians  of  Henry's  second  son,  Charles  DL,  who  was 
still  in  his  minority.  Had  Anthony  of  Navarre  been  a 
courageous,  or  even  a  self-respecting  prince,  he  would 
have  demanded  the  regenc}^  and  would  have  seized  on  this  grand 
opportunity  for  introducing  a  wiser  and  more  humane  policy  towards 
the  persecuted  Huguenots.  But  he  basely  surrendered  all  his  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  Catharine.  And  yet  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  were  marked  by  a  greater  degree  of  toleration  and 
by  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  queen-mother  and  her  lib- 
eral-minded chancellor,  Lr'Hospital,  to  heal  the  religious  dissensiona 
in  the  last  few  years  Protestantism  had  made  progress  not  only 
among  the  lower  orders,  but  also  amo  pg  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
the  nobles.  Its  largest  support  was  from  the  inteUigent  middle  class, 
the  artisans  in  the  cities.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  who  was  now  joined  by  Moutmorenci,  and  of  the  intrigue9 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  hopes  of  religious  union 
Oflikmof  »t  continued  to  grow  brighter.  A  conference  was  held  at 
^^'^-  Poissy,  in  the  autumn  of  1561,  between  the  representa* 

tives  of  both  confessions.     In  the  great  refectory  of  the  Benedic- 
tines the  young  king  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  aristocracy  of  France, 
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Cath&mie  de  Medici,  the  King  of  Navarre,  <^e  Priucs  of  Cond^,  luad 
the  great  lords  snd  ladies  of  the  coiirt  The  Catholics  were  repre- 
Ben  ted  by  cardinals,  bishops,  abbot  s^  and  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Before  this  brilliant  assembly  Theodore  Beza  and  several  of  the 
most  distingmshed  of  the  Huguenot  preachers  appeared,  to  set  forth 
the  doctriDea  of  the  refomaeiu  Beza  was  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  of  fine  wit,  and  pohshed  mamierSp  and  Lad  already 
won  the  respect  of  many  of  the  court  whom  he  had  met  in  social 
intercourse  prior  to  the  public  conference.  But  the  breach  which 
separated  Catholic  and  Protestant  was  too  wide  to  b©  bridged  over 
by  learning  and  controversial  skilL  No  agreement  could  be  reached 
on  the  eucharist.  The  colloquy,  whatever  may  have  been  its  moral 
effect,  failed  to  bring  about  a  compromise.  Early  in  the  foUowing 
of  fit.  y^^^  ^^^  Edict  of  Si  Germain  was  issued,  which  granted 
tomdin,  a  measure  of  toleration.  The  Protestants  were  to  show 
respect  to  Catholic  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  to  sur* 
render  the  churches  of  which  they  had  taken  possession,  and  were 
to  build  no  more.  But  they  might  hold  their  meetings  in  the  open 
country  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  th©  police.  This  concession 
was  welcomed  by  the  Huguenots  and  by  Calvin  himself,  They 
hoped  to  be  able, under  its  shield,  to  convert  the  nation,  since  all  such 
edicts  had  been  given  a  broad  couBtmction,  But  the  Catholic  party 
were  not  ready  to  yield  even  this  limited  toleration.  They  seduced 
the  weak  King  of  Navarre  into  a  desertion  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
Thus  the  union  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  queen- mother 
was  brokexij  and  the  success  of  L'Hospital  s  tolerant  poHcy  rendered 
Impossible. 

At  this  juncture  the  massacre  of  unoffending  Huguenot  worship- 
pers at  Yaasy,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  under  the 
If ,^.^^  ,1  eyes  of  the  duke,  plunged  the  country  into  civil  war* 
Vm«7»  1563,  rjf^^  Protestojits  throughout  Fiunce  regarded  that  outrage 
as  a  wanton  and  atrocious  violation  of  the  religious  peace,  and  flew  to 
arms.  The  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  associates  obtained  possession 
of  the  king  and  of  Catharine,  in  order  to  give  the  action  of  their 
adverBaries  the  appearance  of  rebellion.  Thus  began  the  civO  wars, 
which  only  ended  with  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne. 
The  Huguenots  acted  in  self-defence.  It  was  not  until  the  govern- 
ment had  proved  itself  powerless  to  keep  its  solemn  pledges,  and 
had  countenanced  the  wholesale  murder  of  innocent  |>eople,  that 
they  rose  in  rebellion.  And  even  then  Cohgni  took  up  arms  with 
extreme  reluctance,  and  only  persuaded  by  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  his  wife.     In  the  midst  of  the  war^  when  the  CathoUca  seemed 
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about  fo  be  victorious,  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  assaasiiiatetl  by  a 
Huguenot,  who  was  moved  to  this  deed,  not  by  the  counsel  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  but  of  his  own  accord,  in  the  hope  of  ridding 
the  country  of  its  chief  enemy.  This  first  civil  war  was  ended  by 
Edtc-t  of  Am-  ^^^^  Edict  of  Amboise,  whose  terms  were  more  favorable 
bui*e.  156.1.  ^  i^Q  nobles  than  to  the  people,  Coligni  refused  to 
sanction  its  provisions,  and  was  equally  opposed  to  Conde's  action 
in  concluding  the  peace  of  Longjumeau  at  the  close  of  the  second 
war,  in  1568. 

Philip  IL  had  for  several  years  been  endeavoring  to  persuade 
Catharine  to  adopt  the  repressive  measures  which  had  crushed  out 
Protestantism  in  Spain,  and  seemed  to  be  working  towards  the  samf 
end  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Catholic  conn ter-refoniiat ion  w^as  ii 
progress,  and  the  Jesuit  preachers  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  Cath 
olio  population.  The  queen-mother  would  not,  however,  risk  hei 
own  ascendency  by  unreservedly  espousing  the  cause  of  eithei 
party.     The  ti-eachery  of  the  Catholic  leaders  brought  on  the  third 

civil  war,  during  which  the  brave  Cond6  was  slain  in  thf. 

battle  of  Jamais  But  in  spite  of  the  continual  reverse*; 
which  befell  the  Protestant  cause,  Coligni  was  able  to  keep  together 
his  troops  and  to  renew  hostilities.  With  him  were  the  yoimg 
princes  of  Navarre — Anthony  was  dead^ — and  of  Gondii,  At  this 
time  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Philip  TL  excited  the  alarm  of  the 
French,  They  felt  that  he  was  taking  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Huguenots  simply  to  promote  his  own  selfish  interests.  The  court, 
therefore,  notwithBtanding  the  advantages  which  hfid  been  gained 
pe»oa of  St.  ^"^^^  *^^  Protestants,  concluded  with  them  the  peace  of 
OCTTOiam  1570.  g^^  Germain,  which  renewed  the  peace  of  Amboise,  and 
left  four  fortified  towns  in  their  hands  as  a  guarantee  that  tlie 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  would  be  fulfilled.  Thus  France  became 
divided  against  itself.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Catharine  would 
F(nctn*ting  adopt  au  auti-Spanish  policy.  Proposals  were  made  for 
po'ioj-  the  marriage  of   one  of   her  sons  to  Queen  Elizabeth 

of  England.  A  second  plan  proved  more  successful  Prince 
Heniy  of  Navarre  was  to  marry  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Cath- 
arine, and  Condti  was  to  marry  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Cleve, 
So  ardent  were  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants  that  Coligni  himself 
eame  to  the  court  an«l  was  cordially  received  by  Catharine.  But 
iiMMortof  ^^^  good  feeUng  was  not  of  long  duration.  She  saw 
St,  Bwtboio-   that  the  king  was  attracted  by  the  noble  character  of 

mew.  »  . 

Coligni,  and  already  listened  to  him  with  an  almost  filial 
docility.     Coligni  urged  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  King 
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€>{  Spain,  and  when  CathariBe  opposed  this  measure  warm  words 
ifised  between  them*      She  feared  that   Elizabeth  would   recttU 
[ler  troops  from  the  Netherlands.     She  could  prevent  the  war  by 
Idefltrojing   the   Huguenot   chief.      Hia   implacable   enemies,    the 
I  Guises,  and   the  Duke  of  Anjou,   afterward   Henry  IH.,   eagerly 
Auffuitss.       entered  into  the  plot.     But  an  attempt  to  assasahiate 
^^^  Coiigni  failed.     He  was  wounded,  but  not  dangerously. 

The  auger  of  the  king  was  kindled  by  this  act  of  perfid3%  and  he 
V  Lai  ted  the  wounded  veteran.  Coligui  called  him  to  hia  bedside 
and  cautioned  him  against  the  counsels  of  Cathaiine  and  against 
the  faction  to  which  she  had  allied  herself.  The  quoen-mothcr 
herself,  who  was  present,  could  not  hear  the  conversation,  which 
Iwas  carried  forward  in  a  low  touo,  but  prevailed  upon  CharleE 
afterwards  to  tell  her  wiiat  Coiigni  had  said.  She  now  resolved  upon 
the  general  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  many  of  whom  had  been 
invited  to  Paiis  to  attend  the  wedding  festivities.  The  conspirators 
filled  the  mind  of  the  king  with  stories  of  plots  of  the  Pi^otestants 
for  his  overthrow.  When  at  last  he  gave  way  and  consented  to  the 
murder  of  Coiigni,  he  demanded,  in  a  fmntic  tone,  that  all  the 
Huguenots  should  be  struck  down,  ao  that  none  might  be  left  to  cry 
out  against  the  deed.  In  the  night  of  August  24th  the  massacre 
began.  Coiigni  and  other  promiuent  Huguenots  were  first  slain  by 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  associates.  Then  one  of  the  gi-eat  bells 
of  the  city  rang  out  the  signal  to  the  other  conspiratora  The 
bigoted  Catholic  populace  were  urged  on  to  the  work  of  blood. 
None  were  spared  ;  men,  women,  and  children  were  murdered  with- 
out mercy.  The  very  aeeds  of  heresy  must  be  destroyed.  Courier? 
wer©  sent  through  the  country,  and  in  other  towns  the  same  fright- 
ful scenes  were  enacted.  Kot  less  than  two  thousand  were  killed 
in  Paris,  and  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  in  the  rest  of  France. 
Navarre  and  Conde  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church 
to  save  their  lives.  When  the  news  of  this  massacre  reached  Rome, 
the  pope  ordered  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung.  It  caused  a  like  tumult 
of  joy  at  Madrid.  But  in  all  other  countries,  both  Catholic  imd 
Frotestant^  the  atrocious  crime  was  regarded  with  horror  and  its 
perpetrators  with  execration.  If  its  object  was  to  crush  the  Prot- 
estants, it  was  a  failure.  They  only  gathered  new  determination 
Th«*'Po»*  from  their  sufferings.  The  liberal  Catholics,  or  "  Poli- 
2J^J^  ^*  tiques,"  separated  from  their  fanatical  brethren  and  ad- 
l^K»»  iffW.  vocated  a  policy  of  toleration.  Such  was  the  power  of 
this  combined  party  that,  in  1576,  Henry  DL,  who,  two  years  before, 
liad  succeeded  to  the  throne,  granted  complete  religious  tokTritiuu 
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outside  of  Paris,  and  equality  of  rights.  The  Guiee  factioii,  with 
the  aid  of  Spain,  dow  formed  the  Catholic  League  far  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  the  CathoHc  rehgioo  and  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism* 
Under  its  influence  the  worthless  king  abandoned  his  policy  of 
toleration*  Civil  war  again  raged  in  France.  After  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on^  Henrys  of  Navarre  became  heir  to 
the  throne.  The  league,  supported  by  Spaiu  and  Home, 
determined  that  he  should  never  wear  the  crown.  In  1580  a  third 
war,  that  of  the  "  Three  Henries, "  broke  out  The  king,  weaned 
of  the  domination  of  the  Guises,  at  length  caused  both 
the  duke  and  the  cardinal  to  be  assassinated.  The 
hatred  of  the  Catholics  was  aroused  to  such  fury  by  this  act  that 
Auuyniumtion  ^^  ^^^  obHged  to  tuko  fofuge  iu  the  camp  of  Henry  of 
of  Henry  iiL  Navarre.  But  even  here  he  was  not  safe.  He  was  slain 
(August  1,  1589)  by  a  fanatical  priest,  who  made  his  way  into  the 
camp. 

Henry  IV.  was  now  King  of  France  by  right  of  inheritance,  but 
the  power  of  the  league  stood  between  hiin  and  the  throne.  Even 
after  its  achemes  of  union  with  Spain  had  fallen  through,  and  its 
army  had  been  defeated  by  the  king  at  Ivry,  the  obstacle 
of  religion  still  remained.  Many  of  the  liberal  CathoHcs 
who  had  supported  Heury*s  cause  would  never  consent  to  his  wear- 
ing the  crown  until  he  conformed  to  the  rehgion  of  bis  fathers.  In 
their  minds  CathoUciem  and  the  monarchy  were  bound  up  together. 
There  was  much  to  induce  Henry  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  Only 
thus  could  he  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  under  which  his  country 
ivm  groaning.  He,  moreover,  believed  that  as  king  he  could  shield 
the  Protestants  from  persecution.  Influenced  by  such 
considerations  he  went  into  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  and, 
kneeling  before  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  declared  that 
he  would  live  and  die  in  the  Catholic  Churchy  which  bo  promised  to 
protect  and  defend.  Hie  views  underwent  no  change.  He  refused 
to  sign  specific  articles  of  faitk  His  act  was  simply  one  of  out- 
ward conformity.  To  Coligni  such  a  surrender  of  principle  would 
have  been  impoaaible ;  but  to  Henry,  brought  up  in  the  camp  and 
not  free  from  its  vices,  and  with  no  deep  religious  convictions,  it 
might  seem  even  meritorioua  The  Protestants  were  thrown  into 
consternation  by  this  step,  which  seemed  to  them  a  betrayal  of 
their  cause.  But  Henry  was  sincere  in  his  pm*pose  to 
protect  them.  By  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598,  they 
were  granted  that  measure  of  religious  freedom  for  which  they  had 
dontended,  and  several  fortiied  cities  were  left  in  their  hands  aa  a 


Abjiiratioa 
erf  Henry  IV, 
July  Stfi,  161K1. 
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guarantee  for  their  security.  In  Henry's  foreign  wars  their  chief 
enemies,  the  pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  were  humbled ,  as  well 
as  the  ancient  bonndaries  of  the  reahn  restored.  But  although 
Protestantisin  thus  enjoyed  comparative  security,  it  ceased  to  make 
progress.  Its  adherents  were  no  longer  animated  by  a  purpose  to 
conquer  the  whole  country  to  their  feith.  They  became  a  defen- 
sive party,  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  maiBtaining  a  political 
and  a  mihtary  esiabliBhment  as  a  protection  against  their  enemies-^ 


CriAPTEE    V. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  THE  NETHEELANDa 

£n  the  Netherlands^  which  were  nearly  co-extenBive  with  the 
territory  at  present  included  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  which 
formed  a  most  valuable  portion  of  the  great  realm  of  Charles  Y., 
Protestantism  spread  rapidly ,  in  spite  of  the  pei-secutiona 
oipmisitAat'  to  which  its  adherents  were  early  subjected.  The  spirit 
and  occupations  of  the  people,  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  country,  were  singularly  favorable  to  the  reception  of  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  They  were  sober,  industrious,  and  liberty-loving. 
Their  intelligence  was  so  remarkable  that  common  laborers,  even 
fishermen  who  dwelt  in  the  huts  of  Friesland,  could  read  and  write, 
and  discuss  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  nearness  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  German j,  to  England,  and  to  France,  facihtated 
the  introduction  of  the  new  opiniona  "  Nor  did  the  Khine  from 
Germany,  or  the  Me  use  from  France/'  to  quote  the  regretful  lan- 
guage of  the  Jesuit  historian  Strada,  *'  send  more  water  Into  the 
Low  Countries,  than  by  the  one  the  contagion  of  Luther,  and  by 
the  other  that  of  Calvin,  was  imported  into  the  same  Belgic  prov- 
inces^" As  the  number  of  Prolestants  increased,  and  the  influence 
of  France  and  of  Geneva  began  to  be  felt,  the  Lutheran  type  of 
c^iviniitra ;  teaching  gave  way  to  Calvinism.  Anabaptists  and  other 
p«»«ua^nx.  licentious  and  fanatical  sectaries  were  numerous^  and 
their  excesses  afforded  a  plausible  pretext  for  punishing  with  se* 
verity  all  who  departed  from  the  ancient  faith.  But  the  first  edioti 
or  *•  placard,**  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
several  of  those  which  followed,  were  imperfectly  executed  on  ac- 
count of  the  lenient  disposition  of  the  regents  to  whom  Charles  del- 
eo-nted  the  government  during  his  protmcted  ubsence.  In  1550, 
huwevc«r,  the  country  waa  alarmed  by  the  issuing  of  another  ''plo- 
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card/*  not  only  renewing  the  former  edicts,  but  contaming^  besidea, 
a  reference  to  inquisitors  of  the  faith,  fl»s  weU  as  to  the  ordinary 
judges  of  the  bialiopa  The  people  feared  that  the  terrible  Span- 
ish Inquisition  was  to  be  introduced  Foreign  merchants  prepared  1 
to  leave  Antwerp,  prices  fell,  and  trade  was  to  a  great  extent  sua- 
pended.  At  the  intercession  of  the  regent  the  emperor  substituted 
"ecclesiastical  judges  "  for  inquisitors  of  the  faith.  Although  the 
persecuting  edicts  were  not  carried  out  during  the  long  reign  of 
Cliarles  with  all  the  severity  which  their  provisions  demanded, 
many  thousands  were  put  to  death  as  heretics. 

In  1555  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  devolved  upon 
Philip  n,,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
The  mail)  article  of  the  new  monarch's  creed  was  politi- 
cal and  religious  absolutism.  He  was  inexorably  hostile 
to  all  deviations  from  the  estahliahed  faitk  He  valued  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  of  Rome  above  everything  except  objects  of  his 
own  selfish  ambition.  In  the  Ketherlands  he  was  as  much  disliked  as 
his  father  had  been  loved.  Charles  had  been  cjireful  to  refrain  from  i 
any  direct  attack  on  the  ancieut  privileges  of  the  Belgic  pravinces, 
but  Philip  resolved  to  introduce  the  same  arbitrary  system  there 
which  had  crushed  the  liberties  of  Spain.  By  his  obstinate  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  this  plan  ho  raised  up  new  allies  for  the  cause 
of  the  persecuted  reformers,  and  brought  on  the  revolt  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, out  of  which,  in  the  North,  arose  a  new  Protestant  state. 
Th«»j*iritoi  ^^^  choice  of  a  regent  irritated  the  aristocracy,  and  espe- 
rwivtaiioa.  cially  its  leaders.  Count  Egraont  and  William  of  Orange. 
Both  these  men  had  rendered  distinguished  services  to  the  em- 
peror, and  to  the  king  himself,  which  gave  them  a  claim  on  Philip's 
gratitude.  Egmont  was  a  nobleman  of  brilliant  quahties ;  the 
Piince  of  Orange,  the  future  hberator  of  hia  country,  was  a  saga- 
cious statesman.  Philip  not  only  passed  over  them  and  chose 
Margaret  of  Parma,  his  half-sister,  as  regent,  but  placed  the  chief 
conduct  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  GranveUe,  an  ecclesiastic  who  was 
devoted  to  his  policy,  and  who,  ia  1561,  was  made  cardinal.  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  people  as  well  as  the  nobles  became  disaf- 
fected because  of  the  continued  presence  of  Spanish  troops  in  the 
land,  and  because  of  the  creation  of  several  new  bishoprics.  The 
latter  measure,  although  it  was  justified  to  some  extent  by  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  bishops  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical  af< 
fairs  of  the  country  were  committed,  was  evidently  a  part  of  the 
machinery  to  be  employed  for  tightening  the  cords  of  Church  dis- 
cipline, and  for  the  extermination  of  heresy.     This  policy  was  re*. 
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pugnant  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  people — even  of  the  Catholic 
popalation.  Public  opinion  wag  on  tlie  aide  of  freedom  aud  against 
the  forcible  suppression  of  religious  dissent.  It  waa  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  far  more  than  personal  ambition  which  induced  the  great 
nobles,  like  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange,  to  resist  the  political 
jind  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  Philip. 

Notwithstanding  the  wide  acceptance  which  Protestantism  liad 
gained,  and  the  profound  dissatisfaction  which  the  persecnting 
Be,!^,^^  policy  of  Charles  had  stirred  up,  the  former  edicts  were 
lutfHuiitiotu     jjQ^y  renewed  in  !ill  their  rigor.     It  waa  declared  hereti- 

,  cal  for  a  layman  to  read  even  the  Bible.  Every  incentive  ^vas  held 
out  to  informera  to  pi'actise  their  iniquitous  business.  Interces- 
sion IB  behalf  of  tlie  accused  was  visited  with  severe  penalties.  The 
Inquisition  which  Charles  had  established,  and  Philip  confirmed, 
in  order  that  these  measures  might  be  enforced ^  was  not  oidy  inde- 
pendent of  the  clergy,  but  had  jurisdiction  over  them,  from  the 
liighest  to  the  lowest.  The  indignation  of  the  people  at  the  con- 
tinued beheading,  burnings  and  burying  alive  of  multitudes  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  directed  itself  against  Granvelle,  the  king^s 
minister.  But  even  after  his  removal  the  work  of  the  Inquisition 
was  pushed  forward  with  still  more  relentless  zeaL  The  nobles  who 
were  members  of  the  council,  powerless  though  they  were,  felt  that 
they  were  in  part  answerable  for  these  cruelties  ;  and  when  Philip 

rdetermined  to  promulgate  the  decrees  of  Trent,  the  Prince  of  Or- 

range  startled  the  council  by  a  powerful  speech  upon  the  unrighte- 
ous and  dangerous  policy  which  the  government  was  pursuing. 
Egmont  went  to  Spain,  only  to  be  deceived  by  the  vain  promises  of 
the  king.  Many  of  the  nobles  now  resolved  upon  a  more  open  re- 
sistance. About  five  hundred  of  them  united  in  an  agreement 
••  The  Oon^  Called  the  Compromise,  to  withstand  the  Spanish  tyranny 
promtM,*  j^^  i^^  Inquisition.  Although  the  great  lords  stood 
aloof,  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  who  was  more  radical  than  his 
brother,  William  of  Orange,  joined  the  league.  Its  members  called 
themselves  "  the  beggars,'*  a  name  which  had  been  contemptuously 
applied  to  them  by  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  regent  At  this 
time  great  crowds,  protected  by  armed  men,  began  to  assemble  in 
the  open  countrj*  to  hear  the  Calvinist  preachers,  and  to  worship 

racGording  to  their  own  preference.  3Iargaret  found  herself  power- 
i  to  resist  the  popular  movement.  Even  the  king  seemed  al>out 
to  relax  the  obnoxious  edicts,  but  only  that  he  might  lull  the  peo- 
ple into  a  false  security  while  he  should  more  stealthily  prepare 
the  way  for  their  final  subjugation. 
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While  tbe  country  was  in  Uiia  excited  Btate,  in  the  summer  of 
1560  a  storm  of  icouoclasm  raged  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  Mobs,  exasperated  by  persecution,  broke  into 
cathedrals  and  churches,  and  destroyed  pictures  and  im- 
ages, and  everything  which  ministered  to  what  they  thought  the 
idolatries  of  the  Catholic  worship.  This  image-breaking  was  de- 
nounced by  Protestant  ministers,  and  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
other  lea^lei-H  of  the  libera!  party.  It  coidd  not  but  alienate  the 
sympathies  of  many  earnest  Catholics  who  had  hitherto  supported 
the  patriotic  cause.  Although  the  country  was  soon  reduced  to 
quiet,  through  the  efforts  of  Prince  William  and  Count  Egmont, 
Pliilip  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  all  who  had  in  any  way  hin- 
dered the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  He  sent  to 
GTu«itj«d  of  ^^^  Netherlands,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  soldiers^ 
'^**-  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a  skilful  general,  and  a  man  of  the 

same  crafty  and  merciless  nature  as  the  king  himself.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  crush  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  Netherlands  by  de- 
stroying the  great  nobles.  William  had  wT^sely  retired  to  his  ances- 
tral estates,  but  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  bhnd  to  their  danger, 
still  remained.  They  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  soon  after  were 
beheaded,  Alva  erected  a  ''Council  of  Disturbances,*'  which  the 
people  more  appropriately  named  the  "CouncO  of  Blood."  The 
executioners  were  busy  from  morning  till  night*  Victims  were 
especially  sought  among  the  rich,  that  the  coffers  of  the  king  might 
be  filled.  When  the  counsellors  grow  weary  of  sentencing  individ- 
uals, so  great  was  the  number,  they  finally,  on  February  IG,  1568, 
condemned  to  death  as  heretics  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  a  few  exceptions  that  were  named.  But  after  it  was 
found  that  Alva's  policj^  in  spite  of  his  successes  in  the  field,  did 
not  accomplish  its  purpose,  counsels  of  lenity  began  to  prevail 
In  1570  an  act  of  amnesty  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Antwerp, 
which,  although  it  left  all  the  edicts  in  force,  ordained  that  those 
against  whom  nothing  was  to  be  charged  should  go  unpunished, 
provided  within  a  definite  time  they  should  sue  for  grace  and  ol> 
tain  absolution  from  the  Church. 

The  struggle  went  on.  The  Prince  of  Orange  labored  unceas- 
ingly to  defend  the  cause  of  his  people.  In  1572  Briel  was  captured 
Rt«t.f  the  ^y  ^^^  *' sea- beggars,"  as  the  hardy  seamen  of  Holland 
Dutch  Be-  and  Zealand  were  called,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  were  laid  through  the  adoption  of  a  free 
constitution  by  these  provinces  in  accordance  w^th  the  suggestiona 
of  WilUam  of  Orange*     PMhp,  however,  was  still  in  form  recog 
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iiized  OS  king.    The  liatred  against  Alva  grew  dailj  more  intense.    In 

^  1573  he  was  succeeded  by  Requesens,  whose  conciHatory  temper 
was  more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands  than  the 
bloody  deeds  of  Alva  bad  been.  But  the  success  of  the  new  regent 
was  confined  to  the  South,  where  Cathohcisni  had  at  length  pre- 
vailed. At  his  death  a  frightful  revolt  of  his  soldiers  led  the  nobles 
of  Flanders  and  Brabant  to  seek  a  union  with  the  Northern  prov* 
Qcea  in  the  Pacification  of  Gheot^  Don  John,  the  snccessor  of 
Requesens,  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement  But 
"William,  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  measure  of  toleration  which 
it  granted  and  distrusting  Spanish  promises,  refused  to  accept  its 
terma  War  broke  out  again.  As  usual,  the  Spaniards  were  victo- 
rious in  the  field  under  Don  John,  and  Alexander  of  Parma,  who 
followed  him  in  the  regency.     Nevertheless,  in  January,  1579,  the 

rBeven  Northern  provinces  formed  tlie  Utrecht  Union,  which  was  the 
germ  of  the  Dutch  Republic*  Philip,  the  next  year,  declared  Will- 
iam an  outlaw  and  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  After  six  attempts 
had  failed,  a  fanatical  Catholic  assassinated  him  ou  the  18th  of  July, 
1584.  But  William *s  work  was  done.  He  had  delivered  his  fellow- 
countrymen  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Although  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces, after  the  Utrecht  union,  accepted  the  terms  of  Alexander, 
and  agreed  that  the  Protestants  must  either  leave  the  country 
within  two  years  or  become  Catholics,  the  Republic  which  William 
had  created  in  the  North  continued  to  increase  in  strength  and  pros- 
perity. Under  Philip  HE.,  Spain  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce 
rith  it,  and  finally,  in  the  Peace  of  WestphaHa  (1648),  was  com- 
elled  to  acknowledge  its  independence. 
The  Cal  vinists,  although  themselves  the  subjects  of  bitter  perse- 
cution, did  not  give  up  the  doctrine  that  heresy  should  be  punished 
by  the  magistrate.  The  question  on  which  they  and 
Philip  were  divided  was  how  heresy  was  to  be  defined* 
But  they  were  incapable  of  exercising  such  inhuman 
cruelty  aa  it  was  his  constant  delight  to  pmctise.  To  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  a  part  of  his  followers  belongs  the  distinction  of 
having  demanded  an  equal  toleration  towards  all  even  towards  the 
Anabaptists.  And  the  Cal  vinists  themselves,  in  the  last  years  of 
their  struggle  with  the  King  of  Spain,  learned  that  **  by  reason  of 

.  their  aina  they  could  not  all  be  reduced  to  one  and  the  same  reli- 

Igion." 

The  relation  of  the  church  to  the  civil  authority  was  a  question 
which  caused  divisions  in  the  reformed  party.  Some  were  for  main- 
taimng  the  Genevan  idea  that  the  Church  is  independent  of  tht^ 
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State.  Others,  and  among  tbem  waa  William  of  Orange,  believed 
that  the  citII  authority  should  have  power  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  minist43rj  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Church* 
The  result  of  the  controversy  waa  that  the  Church  waa  limited  to  a 
provincial  organizatioD,  the  provinces  being  subdivided  into  classes, 
and  each  congregation  being  governed  according  to  the  Fresbyteri 
an  order. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OhAr&cter  of 
Eeforamtion. 


THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

TflE  Reformation  in  England — especially  in  its  eai*lier  stages^ — 
compared  with  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent,  was,  in  the  large 
sense  of  the  term,  of  a  political  character.  It  waa  the 
severance  of  the  English  monarchy  from  its  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  ecclesiastical  changes 
that  took  place  were  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  this  dedai-a- 
tion  of  national  independence^  At  the  outset,  they  touched  neither 
dogma  nor  rite,  and  affected  polity  only  to  a  hmited  extent*  In 
shaping  the  new  system,  the  personal  authority,  the  policy  and 
preferences,  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  had  a  predominant  influence* 
Theological  principles,  however,  were  involved  from  the  start,  and 
w©  find  that  doctrinal  and  religious  elements  mingled,  with  an 
ever-growing  efficiency,  in  the  process  which  gradually  ti*ansformed 
England  into  a  Protestant  nation.  No  definite  agency 
can  be  attributed  to  the  Lollards,  although  we  read  of 
groups  meeting  in  secret  to  read  together  the  Gospels  in  English.  It 
is  clear  that  the  seed  sown  by  Wyclif  had  not  ceased  to  bear  fruit, 
in  particular  among  the  rustic  population  in  the  Korth  of  England* 
There  remained,  as  an  effect  o'  his  labors,  a gi-eater  acquaintance  of 
the  people  wnth  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  The  new  learning  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  distinctively  Protestant  opinions  to  spring  up, 
and  to  spread  in  the  educated  class.  The  younger  Humanists  did  not 
halt  at  the  point  to  which  they  had  been  led  by  Colct  and  More ; 
and  the  liberal  patronage  extended  to  scholarship  by  Wolsey  paved 
the  way  for  radical  departures  from  the  mediaeval  creed.  The 
writings  of  Luther  early  found  approving  readers  among  young 
men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  William  Tyndfde,  w  ho 
studied  at  both  universities,  conceived  the  design  to  give 
to  the  common  people  the  Bible  in  their  ow  n  tongue.  **  If  God 
spare  my  hfe/'  he  said  to  a  polemical  divine,  *'  I  wOl  cause  a  boy 
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that  driveth  the  plough  shall  know  more  of  the  Scripture  tliao  thou 
doBt/'  He  Eved  loog  enough  to  fulfil  his  purpose.  Another  jouiig 
man,  John  Frith,  haTing  taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge, 
was  invited  by  Wolsej  to  Cardinal  College  (now  Clnist 
burcb),  at  Oxford.  He  was  impri.=*oned  as  a  heretic,  but  was  re- 
eased  by  Wolsey,  escaped  to  the  Continent,  and  joined  Tyndale  at 
^Antwerp,  which  for  a  while  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  a  few 
young  English  scholars  whose  hearts  were  bent  on  planting  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  in  their  native  country.  Both  Tyndale  and 
Frith  were  destined  to  die  for  the  cause  for  which  they  labored. 

"A  young  king,   about  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  stature, 
strength,  making,  and  beauty,  one  of  the  goodliest  persons  of  his 
time.     And  although  he  were  given  to  pleasure,  jet  he 
^^  was  likewise  desirous  of  glory  ;  so  that  there  was  a  pas- 

sage open  in  his  mind  by  glory  for  virtue.  Neither  was  he  unen- 
dowed with  learning,  though  therein  he  came  short  of  his  brother 
Arthur. "  These  are  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon  respecting  Henry 
VUL,  who,  hi  1509.  succeeded  his  father,  the  seventh  Henry,  by 
whose  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Edward  IT.  the  houses  of  Lao- 
caster  and  York  had  been  united.  His  son  was  '*  the  first  heir  of 
the  white  and  of  the  red  rose,"  At  that  time  everything  fa- 
vored royal  authority.  The  civil  wars  had  thinned  the  ranks 
and  brought  down  the  strength  of  the  nobility.  The  young 
monarch,  besides  the  personal  advantages  which  made  him  popu- 
lar with  liis  subjects,  inherited  the  treaHure  which  his  father  hatl 
accumulated.  He  brought  to  the  throne  an  unbounded  self-will, 
an  obstinacy  of  character  on  which  arguments  and  entreaties  were 
as  feathers  falling  on  a  rock.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  look 
across  the  channel,  and  crave  for  himself  an  absolute  jiower  sucli 
OB  he  saw  exercised  by  Francis  L  He  owed  his  crown  to  the  eai*ly 
death  of  his  brother  Arthur,  whose  widow,  Catharine  of  Arngon, 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  and  consecjuently  the  aunt  of  Charles 
v.,  Henry  was  enabled  to  marry  through  a  dispensation  obtained 
by  Henry  VH.  from  Pope  Julius  H.— marriage  with  the  wife  of  a 
deceased  brother  being  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  ChurclL 
Henry  was  in  his  twelfth  year  when  the  marriage  was  concluded, 
but  it  was  not  consummated  until  the  death  of  his  father.  In  the 
rivalship  between  Spain  and  France,  the  two  great  competitors  for 
power  and  dominion  in  Europe,  Henry  was  drawn,  by  the  prompt- 
uktoreicn  1^^  ^^  ambition,  as  well  as  by  hereditaiy  antagonism  to 
'"****^-  France,  to  the  side  of  Chai*les  V. ;  and  from  this  position 

he  was  not  decoyed  by  the  splendid  festivities  of  the  ''  Field  of  tbe 
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Cloth  of  Gk)ld,''  where,  in  June,  1520,  he  passed  three  weeks  in  the 
company  of  the  French  king.  Wolsey,  raised  to  the  cardinalate 
by  the  agency  of  Charles,  and  encouraged  by  him  in  his  ambitious 
hope  to  succeed  to  the  papacy,  was  strongly  interested  to  maintain 
the  alliance.  But  in  the  wars  that  ensued  between  Charles  and 
Francis  the  English  gradually  discemetl  that  they  were  expending 
their  blood  and  money  with  no  substantial  gain.  The  promotion 
to  the  papacy,  first  of  Adrian  VL  and  then  of  Clement  VIL,  was  one 
principal  cause  that  moved  Wolsey  to  withdraw  his  master  from  an 
ally  who  made  to  neither  of  them  any  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices. In  1527  Henry  and  Francis  agreed  to  combine  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  imperialists  from  Italy.  The  question  of  Henry  s 
The  diToroe  divorcc  f rom  Catharine  soon  became  a  subject  of  discus- 
unertion.  gj^jj^  j^^  ^]jq  effort  to  procurs  the  annulling  of  the  mar- 
riage from  the  pope  was  prosecuted  for  a  number  of  yeara  Henry 
professed,  and  perhaps  with  sincerity,  that  he  had  long  been 
troubled  with  doubts  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  divine  law,  and  therefore  not  within  the  limit  of  the 
pope's  dispensing  power.  The  death  of  a  number  of  his  children, 
leaving  only  a  single  daughter,  Mary,  had  been  interpreted  by  some 
as  a  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  God.  At  the  same  time  the  English 
people,  in  the  fresh  recollection  of  the  long  dynastic  struggle,  were 
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ciliation  of  Charles  with  ClemeDt  was  followed  bj  the  avocation  of 
tlie  cause  to  Rome.  Thia  proceediDg  exhausted  the  king's  patience, 
Hsnry  determined  to  lay  the  question  of  the  validity  of  hia  mar- 
riage before  the  univereities  of  Europe,  and  this  he  did,  making  a 
free  use  of  bribery  abroad  and  of  menaces  at  home.  Meantime,  he 
took  measures  to  cripple  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
clergy  in  England.  In  these  proceedings  he  was  sustained  by  a 
popular  feeling,  the  growth  of  centuries,  against  foreign  ecclesiaa- 
tical  interference  and  clerical  control  in  civil  affiairs.  The  fall  of 
Wolsey  was  the  effect  of  his  failure  to  procure  the  divorce,  and  of 
the  enmity  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  bcr  family*  Even  Campeggio's 
artful  delays  had  been  wrongfully  imputed  to  his  associate.  In  or- 
der to  convict  of  treason  this  minister,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  power,  the  king  did  not  scruple  to  avail  himself 
of  the  ancient  statute  o! pnEmunire,  which  Wolsey  was  accused  of 
having  transgressed  by  acting  as  the  pope  s  legate  in  England — 
it  was  dishonestly  alleged,  without  the  royal  license.  Early  in 
1531  the  king  charged  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  with  having 
incurred  the  penalties  of  the  same  law  by  submitting  to  Wolsey  in 
sttboiiHioii  ^^  legatine  character.  Assembled  in  convocation,  they 
of  the  oienjy.  ^^re  obliged  to  implore  bis  pardon,  and  obtained  it  only 
in  return  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  their  petition  he  was 
styled,  in  obedience  to  his  dictation,  **  The  Protector  and  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Cliurch  and  Clergy  of  England,"  to  which  was  added, 
after  long  debate,  at  the  suggestion  of  Archbishop  Wai-ham — "  as 
fai*  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Cluist"  The  Church,  pros- 
trate though  it  was  at  the  feet  of  the  despotic  king,  showed  some 
degree  of  self-respect  in  inserting  this  amendment.  Parliament 
▲Bi^fi*pft]  forbade  the  introduction  of  papal  bulls  into  England* 
"~'°'~-  The  king  was  authorized,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  w^ithdraw  the 
annats — first-fruits  of  benefices — from  the  pope.  Appeals  to  Rome 
were  forbidden.  The  retaliatory*  measures  of  Henry  did  not  move 
the  pontiff  to  recede  from  his  position.  On  or  about  January  25, 
1533,  the  king  was  privately  married  to  Anne  Boleyn.  In  bis  bat- 
tle with  the  pope,  Henry  had  been  aided  by  the  counsels  and  sup- 
port of  Thomas  Cranmer.  wlio  advised  the  resort  to  the  universities 
and  assured  him  that  the  authorities  at  home  were  fuUy  competent 
to  adjudicate  finally  the  question  of  divorce.  After  the  death  of 
Warham,  Cranmen  on  LLirch  30,  1533,  was  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Eleven  weeks  after  the  private  marriage  of  Henry, 
the  new  archbishop  was  authorized  and  directed  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  without  fear  or  favor.     The 
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marriage  with  Catharine  waa  declared  by  him  and  his  aaaeaflors  (in 
May,  1533)  unlawful  from  the  beginning.  In  1534  Henry  was  cou* 
ditionally  excommimicated  by  Cleiiieot  YET,  The  papal  decree  de- 
posing him  from  the  thiTJoe,  and  absolving  his  subjecta  from  their 
allegiance,  did  not  follow  until  1538,  and  was  issued  by  Paul  Hr, 
Clement's  bull  was  sent  forf li  on  the  ^3 1  of  IMirch.  On  the  23d 
^(j^^,(  of  November  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 

®'*P™''*^"  without  the  qualifying  cljume  which  the  clergy  had  at* 
tached  to  their  vote.  Tlie  king  was^  moreover,  clothed  with  full 
power  and  authority  to  repress  and  amend  all  8uch  errors,  heresies, 
and  abuses  as  "by  a^iy  miinner  of  Bpiritual  authority  or  Jurisdic- 
tion ought  or  may  lawfully  bo  reformeJ."  Thus  a  visitatorial 
function  of  vast  extent  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  him.  In  1 532 
convocation  was  tlriven  to  engage  not  '*  to  enact  or  promulge  or  put 
in  execution  "  any  measures  without  the  royal  license,  and  to  prom- 
ise to  change  or  to  abrogate  any  of  the  "  provincial  constitutions  " 
which  he  should  j  udge  inconsistent  with  his  prerogative.  The  c1  ergy 
were  thus  stripped  of  all  power  to  make  lawa  A  mixed  commis- 
eion,  which  Parliament  ordained  for  the  revision  of  the  whole  canon 
law,  was  not  appointed  in  this  reign. 

The  dissolution  of  the  king's  marriage  thus  dissolved  the  union 
of  England  with  the  papacy.  Such  a  revolution  could  not  have  been 
effected  had  not  Henry  been  backed  by  a  strong  na- 
th«  king't  tional  feeling.  Yet  the  overmastering  will  of  the  mon- 
TOprfsniij^.  arch  seems  to  have  cast  a  spell  on  all  orders  of  men,  and 
to  have  paralyzed  whatever  spirit  of  resistjmce  might  naturaUy  have 
been  evoked*  Parliament  was  quick  to  formulate  whatever  de- 
mands he  chose  to  make  for  the  expansion  of  his  authority.  The 
clergy  were  reduced  to  abject  submission,  and  helplessly  surren- 
dered all  power  of  independent  action.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  con- 
vocation that  it  ventured  to  qualify  its  assent  to  the  king's  suprem- 
acy over  the  Church,  and  managed  to  hinder  a  complete  abolition 
of  the  existing  canon  law.  Cowed  as  the  clergy  were  after  the 
disgrace  of  Wolsey,  the  measures  by  which  the  Anglican  hierarchy 
were  separated  fi*om  Rome  flowed  from  the  concurrent  action  of 
convocation  and  ParHameni  It  is  not  the  leas  true,  however,  that 
the  clergy  acted  under  compulsion.  That  the  civil  ruler  might  be 
aupreme  over  the  "spiritualty  "  as  weU  as  the  "  temporalty/'  over 
clergy  as  weU  as  laity,  was  a  mode  of  settling  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  empire  and  the  papacy  which  had  been  suggested  in 
contests  in  the  middle  ages.  At  fii*st,  Cranmer,  and  numerous 
ecclesiastics  with  himj  pushed  the  conception  of  the  king's  head- 
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ship  so  frir  m  to  express  the  opiniori  (in  1540)  that  appointment  by 
a  Christian  ruler,  without  ordiuation,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
qualify  a  clergyman  for  the  exercii*e  of  his  spiritual  functions.  But 
the  government^  in  passing  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  drew  up  a  docu* 
ment  in  which  that  act  is  deolared  to  signify  that  the  sovereign 
has  only  "  such  power  ns  to  a  king"  of  ripjlit  appertaioeth  by  the  law 
of  God  ;  and  not  that  he  should  take  any  spiritual  power  from  spir- 
itual ministers  that  is  given  to  them  by  the  gospel."  Under  Eliz- 
abeth (in  1559),  it  was  expressly  proclaimed  that  the  possessors  of 
the  crown  do  not  **  challenge  authority  and  power  of  ministry  of 
divine  service  in  the  Church."  Tliis  is  substantially  the  view  pre- 
sented in  both  of  the  publications  issued  by  authority  for  the  in- 
158&  struction  of  the  people,  the  "  Institution  of  a  Christiaii 

IW3.  Man,"  and  the  "Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erutlition  of  a 

Christian  Man.**  The  king's  authority  empowers  the  clergy  to 
perform  acts  within  his  realm  for  which  the  Church  has  qualified 
them.  In  the  making  of  Church  laws,  convocation,  nominally  at 
least,  retained  its  power,  subject  to  his  permission  to  exercise  it, 
and  to  his  ratification  of  what  was  done.  Bishops,  noraiDally 
chosen  by  the  chapters,  were  really  appointed  by  the  king ;  and  no 
check  was  now  to  be  feared  from  any  source  upon  the  exercise  of 
this  prerogative.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Henry  himself  '^vas  dis« 
posed  to  give  as  wide  as  possible  an  extension  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  him  in  relation  to  the  spiritualty.  Stnhba,  in  his  leamed 
work  on  the  **  Constitutional  History  of  England,"  re f era  to  the 
dialogue  between  Reginald  Fitz  Urse  and  Thomas  h  Beckct  just 
before  his  murder.  In  reply  to  the  question  from  whom  he  had 
the  archbishopric,  Thomas  answered,  **  The  spirituals  I  have  from 
God  and  ray  lord  the  pope»  the  temj^orala  and  possessions  from  my 
lord  the  king/'  **  Do  you  not,"  asked  Reginald,  "acknowledge 
that  you  hold  the  whole  from  the  king?"  **  No  '*  was  the  prelate's 
answ^er,  *'  we  have  to  render  to  tlie  king  the  things  that  are  the 
king*8,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's/'  "  The  words  of  the 
archbishop  embody  the  commonly  received  idea  ;  the  words  of  Regi- 
nald, although  they  do  not  represent  the  theory  of  Henry  II ,  contain 
the  germ  of  the  doctrine  which  was  formulated  by  Henrj*  \TII* 
Henry  VHL,  it  is  worth  while. to  add,  not  only  pillaged  the  magnifi'- 
cent  shriue  of  Becket,  but  had  him  accused  as  a  rebel,  cited  to  appear, 
condemned,  his  bones  bnrnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  air.  The 
theories  brought  forward  as  the  basis  for  tlie  headship  of  the  king 
lose  their  appearance  of  novelty  to  one  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  school  of  Occam,  especially  the  works  of  Marsiliws  of  Padua, 
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In  two  conspicuous  instances  there  was  a  disapprobation  of  the 
king's  final  rupture  with  the  papacy ,  In  May,  1532,  the  chancellor, 
Warbwnv  ^^^  Thomas  More,  pleading  weakness  of  health,  resigned 
proteiu  ijjg  ofiBce.     Warhain^  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  just 

before  his  death,  when  he  was  too  ill  to  use  a  pen,  dictated  a  protest 
ag^ainst  all  the  acta  of  Parliament  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the 
pope,  or  Hmiting  the  rights  of  the  Church  or  of  bis  own  see.  The 
king,  in  his  purpose  to  absorb  in  himself  all  that  allegiance  which 
the  dorgy  had  rendered  in  times  past  to  the  pope,  had  a  competent 
and  willing  servant  in  Thomas  Cromwell,  whom  be  made 
vicar-general,  a  title  soon  changed  to  "  vicegerent "  in 
ecdeeiastica]  affairs.  CromwaU  advanced  with  rapid  strides  to  the 
highest  honors  in  the  State.  His  early  history  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained. Even  the  precise  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  had 
been  much  in  different  countries  on  the  Continent,  sometimes  as  a 
trader,  and  for  a  while  as  a  soldier.  He  Bojoumed  in  di^erenb 
places  in  It^y.  Finally,  be  entered  the  service  of  Wolsey,  and  did 
efficient  work  for  him  in  gathering  in  the  property  of  the  confis- 
cated monasteries,  with  which  the  munificent  cardinal  endowed  his 
colleges.  He  won  praise  by  not  deserting  his  master  at  his  down- 
fall, although  it  is  not  certain  that,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
really  incurred  risk  by  anything  that  be  did  at  this  crisis.  Henry 
found  in  bim  an  able  man,  as  subservient  as  be  was  energetic,  on 
whom  be  could  rely  in  the  task  of  bringing  the  Church  and  the 
clergy  into  helpless  subjection  to  his  will,  as  Parliament  bad  al- 
ready been  reduced  to  servile  obedience. 

England  stood,  in  the  religious  controversy  of  the  age,  in  au 
intermediate  position.  There  were  two  parties,  side  by  side,  in  the 
bishoprics  and  in  the  council  Tyndale's  noble  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  the  basis  of  Bubsequent 
Protestant  English  versions,  was  issued  in  a  fifth  edition  in  1529^ 
and  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  in  1530,  In 
spite  of  legal  prohibitions,  very  numerous  copies  of  Tyndale's  New 
Testament  were  brought  into  England.  There  was  an  eager,  wide- 
spread desire  among  the  people  to  obtain  and  to  read  the  Scriptures. 
By  such  influences  the  new  party— the  party  in  favor  of  doctrinal 
changes  in  the  direction  of  Lutberanism — was  becoming  more  and 
more  numerous  and  aggressive.  The  policy  of  Cromwell  made 
him,  as  far  as  such  a  course  was  judged  to  be  safe  and  prudent,  an 
cr*nn»r  Upholder  of  it  Its  leader  among  the  clergy  was  the 
i48»-i55ft.  primate,  Cranmer.  He  bad  been  sent  to  Germany  to 
forward  the  cause  of  the  divorce,  and  bad  there  mamed  a  ijiee« 
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of  tbe  Lutheran  theologian,  Osiander.  Bj  a  previoua  marriage 
^ about  1514)  ho  had  forfeited  his  fellowship  at  JeBua  College, 
which  was  restored  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  There  can 
be  but  little  doubt  thai  when  he  accepted — with  reluctance— 
the  archbLshopric,  ho  was  inclined  to  Lutheran  opinions.  Cranmer 
was  a  "well-traiued  theologian,  naturally  disposed  to  peace  and  com- 
promise, partly  from  a  certain  timidity  and  diffidence,  which  were 
said  to  have  been  developed  in  childhood  by  the  harsh  treatment 
of  ft  school-master.  Connected  with  this  pacific  temper  was  an 
innate  pliancy  of  character  which  made  him  incapable  of  with- 
Btanding  the  demands  of  so  imperious  a  sovereign  as  Henry  VJIl. 
When  sustained  by  the  supremo  authority,  he  could  act  with  vigor 
as  well  as  intelligence,  and  frona  laudable  motives  ;  but  the  absence 
of  heroic  elements  in  his  nature  fitted  him  best^  as  Banke  has  ob- 
served,  "to  save  a  cause  in  difficult  circumstances  for  a  more 
favorable  time."  His  purpose  ran  in  one  direction,  that  of  religious 
enlightenment  aud  reform.  Often  it  was  stayed  or  turned  aside  by 
a  will  that  bore  down  his  feeble  powers  of  opposition.  It  resumed 
its  course  the  moment  the  obstacle  was  removed,  Latimer,  who 
becsame  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  He  could 
ik  with  boldness  before  the  face  of  the  king.  Ou  the  other 
le  was  Thomas  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  upheld  the 
ting's  supremacy,  but  wms  a  consistent  and  resolute  adherent  of 
the  old  theology,  as  he  proved  afterwards,  in  the  next  reign,  by  his 
mlUngness  to  suffer  for  it.  It  was  Gardiner  who  called  Erasmus 
*'the  odious  bird  '*  which  had  laid  the  egg  hatched  by  Luther. 

Impugners  of  the  king's  supremacy  and  deniers  of  transubstan- 
iiation  were  alike  adjudged  to  death.  The  life  of  Frith  might  have 
been  spared,  but  the  manuscript  of  a  "  lytle  treatise  "  by 
him,  on  the  sacraments^  which  was  favorable  to  the  Swiss 
doctrine,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  and  he  was  burnt 
at  Sraithficld  in  1533.  He  was  only  thirty  years  of  age.  Cnmmer, 
who,  like  Cromwell,  had  previously  advocated  a  lenient  treatment 
of  him,  participated  in  this  act.  Tyndale^  whom  Henry  VHL  had 
pursued  with  malignant  industry,  was  strangled  and  burnt  at 
Antwerp  in  153G.  On  the  other  hand,  Cai-thusian  monks  were 
dj^gged  from  the  Tower  to  Tyburn,  and  hanged  in  their  robea 
Tliomas  More,  who  had  caused  the  arrest  of  Frith,  and  tlie  ven- 
erable Bishop  Fisher,  were  sent  to  the  block  as  guilty  of  high  trea- 
Bon,  although  they  simply  refused  to  swear  to  the  preamble  of  the 
statute  under  which  they  w*ere  condemned,  and  Uius  to  affirm  the 
inTalidity  of  the  kiag's  marriage  with  Catharine.  The  execution 
23 
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of  a  man  bo  eminent  for  hia  virtnea  ae  More,  made  tbe  impression, 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  English  ruler  was  resolved  niot  to 
spare  the  most  moderate  opponents  of  his  system,  even  if  it  were 
required  to  introduce  a  reign  of  terror.  More  was  beheaded  in 
1535.  At  jost  thia  time,  the  king  inclined  towards  the  Protestant 
partjr.  He  felt  the  need  of  standing  in  friendly  relations  with 
the  German  Protestant  powers,  who,  in  ontieipaHon  of  a  struggle 

with  Charles  Y.,  had  entered  into  the  Smalcaldic  League* 
tiieGeiTniins.  More  than  once  he  invited  Mclanchtbon  to  England, 
After  continued  efforts  of  Cranmer,  seconded  bj  Cromwell,  in  1539 
*'Tbe  Gw»t  ^^^  English  Bible  was  issued,  having  on  the  title-page  the 
Bibte."  inscription,  issuing  from  the  king's  mouth  :  ''Thy  word 

is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet;"  It  was  the  result  of  a  revision  of  a 
Bible  printed  in  1537,  by  John  Rogers,  under  the  name  of  T,  Mat- 
thew. It  was  in  fact  Coverdale's  rension  of  his  own  Bible  and  that 
of  Tyudale,  Thus  Henry,  three  3'ears  after  he  had  procured  the 
death  of  Tyndide,  scattered  broadcast  over  England  the  work  which 
had  cost  the  martyr  his  life.  More,  who,  as  Lutheran  ism  spread, 
had  grown  more  and  more  conservative  and  intolerant^  had  written 
against  Tyndale,  More  complained  that  he  had  put  "  congre- 
gation"  for  "church,"  "love**  for  "charity,"  and  "seniors*'  for 
"priests,"  But  the  last  rendering  he  himself,  before  More*9  ob- 
jection was  heard,  amended  by  using  the  word  **  elders."  These 
pecuharities  in  Tyndale's  work  helped  to  excite  wrath  against  it  and 
The  Ten  Ar-  ag^inst  its  author.  In  153G — soon  after  the  execution  of 
ticift.  Ann©  Boleyu  and  the  king's  marriage  to  Jane  Seymour — 

ten  doctrinal  articles  were  adopted,  at  his  command,  by  the  South - 
em  convocation,  and  every  man  in  the  kingdom  was  required  to  ac- 
cept them.  The  Bible  and  the  three  ancient  creeds  were  made  the 
standard  of  doctrine.  Salvation,  it  was  declared,  is  by  faith  and 
without  human  merit  ;  but  there  is  a  necessity  for  good  works, 
Tlio  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  cautiously  defined,  but  in  terms  which 
Luther  would  not  have  rejected.  The  use  of  images,  and  various 
other  ceremonies,  auricular  confession,  and  the  invocation  of  saints, 
are  approved,  but  cautions  are  inserted  against  the  abuse  of  these 
practices.  The  existence  of  purgatory  is  recognized,  but  the  power 
of  the  pope  to  deliver  souls  from  it,  and  kindred  superatitions,  are 
su  fc«rion  *^®°*^^-  "^^^  ^^^^  great  acts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
ofth**mfm      monasteries,  the  first  in  1535,  and  the  second  four  years 

later,  were  planned  and  CEirried  into  execution  by  Crom- 
well, They  placed  an  immense  amount  of  ecclesiastical  property  at 
the  disposition  of  the  monarch.  A  minor  portion  was  devoted  to 
the  endowment  of  new  bishoprics  and  of  cathedrals,     The  noblei 
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and  gentrj  acquired  a  vast  accesaion  of  landed  property  at  cheap 
rates,  and  were  tlius  put  under  bonds  to  stand  by  the  newly  eatab- 
lished  royal  Bupremacy.  The  coffers  of  the  king  were  replenished  ; 
but,  fortunately  for  English  liberty,  the  treasure  thus  gained  by  the 
crown  was  swiftly  squandered,  so  that  parliauieutary  government 
in  later  times  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  mitred  abbots 
were  excluded  from  the  Upper  House,  and  the  ascendency  in  that 
body  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  lords.  These  measures  stim- 
ulated a  Catholic  reaction*  A  rebeUioo  in  the  North  was  suppressed ; 
but  the  king  was  turning  now  in  favor  of  the  An ti- Protestant  party. 
In  1539,  against  the  wishes  of  Cranmer  and  of  Cromwell,  the  Six 
TtoeSix  Arti*  Articles  w€re  framed  into  a  statute.  These  decreed  tran- 
*'^-  substantiation^  the  needlessness  of  communion  in  both 

kinds,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity, 
the  necessity  and  value  of  private  masses,  and  of  auricular  confes- 
BioD,  Latimer  declined  to  accept  the  Articles,  and  was  placed  in 
confinement.  The  primate  bowed  to  the  storm,  and  sent  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  with  him  at  Lambeth,  to  Germany.  He  had  been 
bold  in  objecting  to  the  new  creed,  but  he  made  no  further  resist- 
ance when  it  was  passed,  and  he  did  not  forfeit  the  king's  favor. 
The  fall  of  Cromwell  soon  followed.  He  had  governed  England, 
subject  to  his  royal  master,  with  abaolute  autliority.  He  had  sent 
abbots  and  monks,  as  well  as  civilians  of  the  highest  rank,  to  the 
scaffold.  His  scheme  had  been  to  combine  all  the  Protestant  |>owers 
and  France,  with  England  at  the  head,  in  a  grand  league  against 
the  emperor  and  the  pope.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  plan  he  had 
pursued  negotiations — at  times  without  the  knowledge  of  Henrj- — 
with  German  princes.  At  length  he  led  the  king  into  a  contract  of 
marriage  with  Anno  of  Cleves,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who»  on  her  arrival  in  England,  proved  to  be  so  unhTce  Hol- 
bein's portrait,  and  so  distast^eful  to  him  in  her  looks  and  person, 
that  he  soon  obtained  from  cx>nvocation  an  annulling  of  tl»e  marriage 
bond.  The  wrath  of  the  king  at  the  deceit  which,  as  be  conceived, 
had  been  practised  on  him  in  this  matter,  turned  the  scales  in  favor 
of  Gardiner  and  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  minister*  Cromwell 
Fftiiof  crotn*  was  arrested  for  high  treason  on  the  lOth  of  June,  1510, 
^^'^  and,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  Cranmer,  and 

his  own  passionate  supplications  for  mercy,  was  beheaded  on  the 
28th  of  the  following  July.  His  character  remains  an  unsolved 
problem.  Bj  one  class  of  historians  he  is  made  to  be  an  unscru- 
pulous knave  ;  by  another  he  is  credited  with  religious  sinoerity, 
and  a  broad,  statesmanlike  policy.     To  the  close  of  the  reign,  al- 
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though  the  king  aud  the  peraecoting  faction  were  not  directly  re- 
sisted, Cranmer  labored  to  do  what  he  could  to  promote  the  in- 
struction of  the  clergy  and  the  improvement  of  worship.  The  years 
that  intervened  between  the  execution  of  Cromwell  and  the  death 
of  Henry  were  eventful  in  the  history  of  Protestantism.  In  1541 
the  Conferences  took  place  in  Germany,  which  were  efforts  for  the 
reunion  of  the  churches.  Charles  V.,  for  the  time,  was  driven  by 
the  political  situation  to  what  seemed  a  middle  position  be  tweet 
Lutheranism  and  the  extreme  demands  of  the  papacy.  The  fall  of 
Cromwell  may  have  been  connected  with  such  hopes  of  reunion  in 
the  minds  of  Henry  and  of  liis  conservative  couusellors — ^a  reunioD 
which,  it  was  expected,  would  include  no  practical  relinquishment 
of  the  royal  supremacy.  The  death  of  James  V.  of  Scotland  opened 
a  prospect  of  union  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland. 
A  treaty  was  made  for  the  marriage  of  the  infants  ^lary  Stuart,  with 
Edward,  the  king's  son.  This  plan  was  overthrown  by  Cardinal 
Beaton  and  the  partisans  of  France  in  Scotland.  The  result  was  an 
alliance  with  Charles  V,,  and  an  attack  by  England  on 
Scotland  and  Pnmce,  Charles,  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  Protestantism,  made  war  on  the  Sraalcaldic  League, 
which  had  preferred  an  alliance  with  France  to  the  alliance  offered 
in  1545  by  Henry,  who  saw  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  no  course  open  to  him  but  to  fail  back  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  Cromwell.  He  considered  political  independence  (including 
his  own  absolute  authority)  and  religious  uniformity  as  the  two 
things  to  be  secured  at  all  hazards.  He  looked  upon  England 
Lft»ty«r»  of  ^^  lii^  la^t  daysj  and  saw  the  ferment  of  inquirj'  and  de- 
Hetiry  viii.  ^^^^  whicli  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  great  con- 
troversy of  the  age  had  produced-  Shortly  before  he  died,  in  an 
address  to  Parliament,  he  complains,  not  without  a  touch  of  pathos, 
that  **  there  never  was  more  dissension  and  lack  of  love  between 
man  and  man,  the  occasions  whereof  are  opinions  only  and  names 
devised  for  the  Countenance  of  the  same.''  The  remedy,  strange 
as  may  seem  the  prescription  from  such  a  source,  is  declared 
to  be  charity »  "  Therefore,"  he  says — no  doubt  with  sincerity— 
**  be  in  charity  one  with  another  like  brother  and  brother.  **  "  I 
am  very  sorry,"  he  adds,  '*  to  know  and  hear  how  unreverendly  that 
precious  jewel,  the  word  of  God,  is  disputed,  rimed,  sung,  and 
jangled  in  every  alehouse  and  tavern."  In  the  reaction  after  Crom- 
well's death,  certain  restrictions  hatl  been  laid  on  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  had  proved  so  fruitful  of  contention,  and,  it  wa« 
maintained,  of  irreverence. 
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Edward  YI.  was  less  than  ten  years  old  at  his  accessioo  in  1547, 
but  as  an  example  of  mental  precocitj  he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
&1MA1VI      fiii^ftssed.     He  was  piously  attached  to  the  Protestant 

faith.  The  force  of  Henry's  character,  his  favorable 
lituation  in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  the  enormous  wealth  gained 
by  the  suppression  of  tha  religious  houses,  and  the  support  of  the 
ni\merouB  class  who  were  zealous  for  neither  of  the  clashing  creeds, 
erabled  him  to  maintain  a  Church  which  was  neither  Catholic  nor 

IVotestant    To  hold  the  two  parties  under  this  restraint 

was  no  longer  possible.  Somerset,  the  ldng*s  materual 
nncle,  made  Ms  way  to  supreme  control  in  the  regency,  and  was 
appointed  protector  and  governor  of  the  realms*  The  spoliation  of 
Church  property  for  the  profit  of  individuals,  in  which  he  was  con- 
spicuous, gave  just  offence.  Anxious  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
Henry  VIll.,  for  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland 
to  Edward,  and  desirous  of  uniting  the  two  countries  in  one  great 
Protestant  power,  he  invaded  Scotland ;  but,  though  his  arms  were 
successful,  the  antipathy  of  the  Scots  to  English  rule  was  too  strong 
to  be  overcome,  and  Mary  was  taken  to  France,  there  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  Dauphin.  A  CatholiG  rebellion  broke  out  in  Cornwall 
«&d  Devonshire,  and  there  was  another  revolt  near  Norwich.  The 
insurrections  were  suppressed  ;  but  the  hostility  to  Somerset, 
which  was  aggravated  by  his  agency  in  bringing  his  brother,  as 
guilty  of  treason,  to  the  block,  brought  upon  him  the  same  fate, 
Warwick,  who  was  made  Duke  of  Northumberland,  his  principal 
enemy,  now  stood  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  concluded  a  treaty 
with  France,  in  which  the  project  of  a  marriage  of  Edward  with 
Mary  was  virtually  renounceiL  Tb©  misrule  of  Northumberland 
was  not  even  attended  with  the  rehgions  sincerity  which  had  been 
a  merit  of  Somerset  "  The  system  of  despotism  which  Cromwell 
built  up  had  been  seized  by  a  knot  of  adventurers,  and  with  Ger- 
man and  Italian  mercenaries  at  their  disposal,  they  rode  roughshod 
over  the  land/*  Not  only  among  the  adversaries  of  Protestantism, 
but,  also,  in  the  nation  at  large,  there  was  an  irritation  which  noth- 
ing but  the  terror  inspired  by  the  oHgarchy  of  new  nobles  that  held 
the  reins  of  power,  prevented  from  breaking  forth  in  open  rebellion. 
It  was  during  this  season  of  peril  and  confusion  that  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  were  framed  The  Six 
^^^  Articles  were  repealed.  The  hands  of  Cranmer,  who 
ibtftaima-      was  now  ready  to  avow  the  distinct  Protestantism  into 

which  he  had  drifted,  were  strengthened  by  foreign 
theologians  from  the  (continent,  whom  he  hospitably  received  at 
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I^mbetk  He  brought  over  Peter  Martyr  and  Ociiino,  the  tirst  of 
whom  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford  in  1549.  Miirtin 
Bucer  was  called  to  the  same  office  at  Cambridge,  The  counsels 
and  presence  of  Melanchthon — who,  after  Bucer 's  death,  was  invited 
to  fill  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Cambridge — were  sought  in  earnest 
letters  of  the  primate.  It  was  remarked  as  a  sign  of  the  new  order 
of  things  that  Cranmer  ate  meat  openly  in  his  diuing-hall  during 
Lent.  Pictures  and  images  were  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
churches.  Homilies  were  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches  on 
Sunday,  Positive  law^s  enforcing  celibacy  were  repealed.  Con- 
vocation and  Parliament  directed  that  the  communion  should  be 
admiuistered  in  both  kinda  The  formal  abaudoniuent  of  trausub- 
sttmtiation,  the  second  great  st^p  in  tlie  Engliah  lleformation,  was 
soon  to  take  place.  A  new  **  Order  of  Communion  "  was  issued, 
TheFr»yBr  w'hich  was  Superseded,  in  1548,  by  the  *^Book  of  Com- 
®****'  mon  Prayer/*     Thenceforward  Latin  services  were   to 

cease.  The  basis  of  this  manual  of  worship  was  the  old  service- 
books,  especially  those  of  Salisbury  (Sarum).  There  were  addi- 
tions from  Protestant  sources,  including  passages  from  the  order 
of  service  prepared  by  Melanchthon  and  Bucer  fur  Hermann,  Arch- 
hiahop  of  Cologne  ;  and  some  aid  was  derived  from  the  Uturgies  of 
the  French  and  German  refugees  in  EnglautL  It  was  not  long 
before  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book,  to  give  it  a  more  decidedly 
Protestant  stamp,  were  demanded.  The  influence  of  the  foreign 
divines  was  cast  in  this  direction.  The  simple  forms  of  tlje  foreign 
congregations,  which  were  permitted  to  have  their  own  mode  of 
worship  in  England,  were  not  without  effect.  The  king  was  ui*gent 
for  such  alterations.  The  Prayer  Book,  In  the  revised  form,  with- 
out being  submitted  to  convocation,  was  issued  in  1552,  when  the 
use  of  consecrated  oil,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  auricular  confession 
Th«  Article*  Were  aboHshed.  In  the  same  year  the  Ai- tides  were 
of  B«ugion.  {ranged,  at  first  forty-two  in  number.  The  main  source 
of  the  Articles  was  the  Augsbui'g  Confeaaion ;  but  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  abandoned.  Among  Protestants  the 
Lord*8  Supper  was  the  one  engi-ossing  theme  of  inquiry  and  con- 
troversy. In  Switzerland,  on  this  subject,  Bullinger,  the  successor 
of  Zwingli,  and  a  moderate  and  eensihle  theologian,  and  the  other 
Zwinglian  pastors,  came  to  an  agreement  with  Calvin,  which  was 
expressed  in  the  Zurich  Confession.  The  eailier  extreme  state- 
ments of  Zwingli  had  been  somewhat  quahfied  by  himself  in  later 
additional  explaimfionH.  The  Swiss  doctrine  now  stood  opposed 
to  the  Lutheran  opinion.     In  the  interval  between  the  framing  of 
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the  Prayer  Book  and  its  reTisioii^  the  primate  Limself  liad  passed 
over  to  the  distiiict  adoption  of  the  Swiss  view.  Referring  back  to 
the  begiiioiiig  of  Edward's  reign,  he  kiiiiBelf  says  :  **  I  wag  in  that 
error  of  tlie  real  presence  " — that  is,  the  Lutheran  opinion^ — "  as  1 
^vas  mimy  years  past  in  divera  other  eiTors,  as  transubBtantiation." 
•*  Bucer/'  he  says,  *'  dissenteth  not  from  (Ecolanipaditis  and  Zwin- 
gliua'*  A  catechism  promulgated  by  King  Edward,  for  all  school- 
masters to  use,  is  definitely  anti-Luthenm.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  Articles  of  1552  contained  a  formal  repudiation 
of  the  tloctrine  of  the  local  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  saci"a- 
meut. 

The  movements  of  the  Protestant  reformers  were  too  fast  for 
the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  The  opposition  thus  excited^  and 
the  misgovemment  under  Northumberland,  destroyed  all 
hope  of  successful  opposition  to  the  accessiou  of  Marj% 
He  had  persuaded  Edward  to  thrust  aside  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  which  had  been  fixed  by  Henry  ^HL  and  Par- 
liament, and  to  allot  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whom  Northum- 
berland had  married  to  his  son*  Mary  was  narrow,  possessed  the 
obstinate  will  of  her  father,  and  was  superstitiously  attached  to 
the  faith  of  her  mother.  Her  affiadties  in  religion,  as  in  race,  were 
Spanish*  She  proceeded  as  expeditiously  as  her  more 
don  of  c»tLi'  prudent  advisers — of  whom  Charles  V.,  and  his  son  Philip 
**^*°'  of  Spain,  were  the  chief — would  i^ermit,  to  restore  the 

old  system,  and  to  undo  the  work  of  the  two  preceding  reigns. 
Gardiner  was  released  from  prison,  and  took  his  place  as  clmn- 
eellor  in  the  queen  s  council  The  deposed  bishops  were  bi^onght 
back  to  theii*  sees.  Latimer  and  Cranmer  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
The  mass  was  restored,  and  the  form  of  service  which  had  been 
ordained  by  Heoiy  VTH.  was  re-established  by  Pai*liament.  Had 
the  queen  stopped  here,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  might  have  sup* 
ported  her.  But  the  proposition  to  give  up  the  royal  supremacy, 
and  to  bring  England  once  more  under  the  pope,  was  unwel- 
ae.  It  involved  an  abandonment  of  Henry's  system,  which,  not- 
iihatanding  the  conversion  of  Gardiner  and  others  train  their 
^ftdherezice  to  it,  was  popular.  For  this  reason  there  was  opposi- 
tion to  the  maniage  of  Marj^  to  Philip,  which  she  desired  on  per- 
sonal grounds,  and  for  the  political  reason  that  her  throne  needed 
protection  against  the  pretensions  of  Mary  Stuart,  whom  there 
.was  more  reason  to  fear  siuce  her  marriage  with  the  heii*  of  the 
rFrench  crown.  The  failure  of  the  rebellion,  of  which  the  rising 
under  Wyat  was  a  branch,  and  one  object  of  which  was  the  placing 
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of  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  caused  her  execution,  and  the 
death,  as  traitors,  of  her  huBbaod,  her  father,  and  her  uncle.  The 
marriage  of  the  queen  with  Philip  followed.  But  ParEanient  re- 
fused to  change  the  order  of  succesaion^  "which  made  Elizabeth  the 
oext  heir  to  the  crown,  and  refused  to  abrogate  the  Act  of  Suprem- 
acy, without  a  guarantee  that  the  abbey  lands  should  remain  with 
their  possessors.  Eeginald  Pole,  who  was  made  legate  of  the  Pope 
in  1554,  and  was  to  succeed  Cranmer  iu  the  ai*chbiBhopric,  was  the 
queen*8  spiritual  counseUor.  Now  began  the  persecution  which 
Pereecuiion  of  1^^  caused  th©  epithet  "  bloody  *'  to  be  affixed  to  the 
Protestant*,  name  of  Marj,  aa  a  popular  designation,  and  which  did 
more  than  all  other  measures  together  to  plant  in  the  EngliBh  mind 
a  hatred  of  *'  popery,"  and  to  send  the  roots  of  Proteafcantisiii  deep 
into  the  soiL  Not  less  than  eight  hundred  Euglishmen^  whose 
lives  were  in  danger,  fled  to  Germany  and  Switzerland,  to  find 
an  asylum  among  their  Ptotestant  brethren.  Not  far  from  three 
hundred,  \?ho  remained  at  home,  are  known  to  have  perished  as 
yictims  of  the  persecution.  The  noble  fortitude  with  which  the 
bishops — Hooper,  Latimer,  Ridley^ — and  numerous  other  niartyrB, 
endured  the  fire,  consecrated  the  cause  for  which  they  laid  down 
their  Hves.  It  broke  down  the  popularity  of  Mary,  even  with  a 
multitude  who  were  attached  to  the  old  religion,  but  felt  a  distaste 
for  Spanish  bigotry,  and  could  appreciate  the  virtues  of  the  suf- 
ferers, John  Bogers,  canon  of  St  Paul's^ — who  had  assisted  Tyn- 
dale  in  translating  the  Scriptures — w^hen  he  was  led  out  to  Smith- 
field,  was  received  by  the  people,  who  were  touched  by  his  constancy, 
with  cheers.  He  bathed  his  hands  in  the  flame,  *'as  if  it  was  cold 
water."  **  Hooper  limped  cheerfully  along  with  a  stick  *' — he  was 
lame  from  sciatica-*** and  smiled  when  he  saw  the  stake."  **Play 
the  man.  Master  Bidley,*'  said  Latimer,  as  he  stood  in  the  flames  ; 
**  we  shall  thia  day  light  up  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  Eng- 
land, as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out"  The  burning  of  Ridley  and 
Latimer  took  phice  at  Oxford,  on  a  spot  where  Cranmer  could  see  it 
from  the  prison^tower  in  which  he  was  confined.  From  this  time,  his 
spirit,  partly  from  physical  exhaustion  and  partly  fi'om  native  timid- 
ity, appeai-ed  to  give  way  altogether.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he 
had  refused  to  ^j,  and  he  had  deported  himself  with  flimncBS  and 
dignity.  But  he  was  plied  with  arguments,  entreaties,  and  with 
promises  that  were  meant  to  delude  him  with  a  hope  of  saving  hia 
life,  until  he  was  prevailed  on  to  affix  his  name  to  a  series,  six  in 
number,  of  abject  and  humibating  recantations.  Then  he  was  led 
to  St  Mary's  Churchy  on  his  way  to  the  stake ;  but  there  he  diaap^ 
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pointed  his  enemies  and  judges  by  recalling  the  deaiak  of  his 
faith  which  had  beeo  extorted  from  his  weakness  and 
fear,  and  by  professing  anew  the  Protestant  convictions 
for  which  he  had  contended.  His  penitence  was  as  genuine  as  that 
of  Peter,  whom,  if  he  did  not  equal  in  courage,  he  had  resembled 
lu  ft  presumptuous  confidence  in  his  strength  to  endure  temptatioo. 
His  right  hand,  with  which  he  had  signed  the  denials  of  his  faith, 
he  held  out  in  the  flames  untH  it  was  consumed.  The  lofty  sta- 
tion of  Cranmer,  the  associations  that  clustered  about  a  prelate  who 
stood  at  the  bedside  of  two  kings  of  England,  to  impart  to 
them  the  last  consolations  of  religion,  his  kind  and  gentle  ways  in 
daily  life,  which,  as  even  Pole  testifies  ia  the  letter  written  to  spread 
before  him  his  alleged  iniquities,  had  drawn  to  him  the  esteem  of 
the  people  ;  his  quiet  and  pathetic  dignity  in  his  last  hours  *  the 
ioufl  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated ^a  man  now  venerable 
in  years  ^conspired  to  produce  an  impression  of  abhorrence  for 
the  authors  of  these  inhuman  proceedings.  Yet  it  is  necessaiy  to 
remind  the  reader  that  Cranmer  himself  was  no  advocate  of  religious 
toleration.  He  had  taken  part  in  such  acta  as  the  condemnation  of 
Frith,  in  1533,  for  denying  the  coi-poral  presence  of  Chiist  in  the 
sacrament,  the  same  doctrine  as  the  Articles  of  1552  hkewise  de- 
nied ;  he  hail  participated  in  the  execution  of  Jean  Boucher,  or  Joan 
of  Kent,  who  was  called  an  Anabaptist,  and  was  burned  under 
Edward  for  an  heretical  opinion  respecting  the  incarnation  ;  and, 
in  the  last  days  of  Edward,  he  and  his  associates  were  engaged  in 
revising  tlie  canon  law,  and  in  shaping  provisions  for  the  punish* 
ment  of  believers  in  doctrines  which  he  had  not  long  before  held 
himself,  and  for  rejecting  which  he  bad  afterwards  condemned  Frith 
and  others  to  the  flames.  There  was  no  taint  of  natural  cruelty  in 
his  temper,  but  he  had  been  completely  under  the  sway  of  the  idea 
that  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  the  law  for  his  people,  as  regards 
professions  of  faith  and  methods  of  worship,  and  that  unifonaity 
on  these  points  is  to  be  secured  by  pains  and  penalties. 

The  martyrdom  of  Cranmer  has  been  called  "  the  death-blow  to 
Catholicism  in  England  '*  But  other  events  helped  to  make  the 
Catholic  queen  unpopular.  Caraffa,  the  bigoted  and  resolute 
dtviitoiw.  champion  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  was  elevated  to  the 
l^jipacy,  taking  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  He  would  be  content  with 
nothing  short  of  the  restoration  of  the  abbey-lands  to  their  old 
ecclesiasticai  owners,  and  the  revival  of  monasticism  in  England 
Mary  was  herself  willing  to  comply  with  such  impracticable  de- 
mands, but  she  could  not  carry  Parliament  with  her.     Contmry  to 
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the  witiLes  of  the  uatiou,  and  of  Ler  own  clio^u  counBellora,  sbe 
lent  tbe  help  of  Englaod  to  Philip  in  liis  war  witli  France,  when 
Spftniah  victories  cuuld  only  teud  to  make  the  house  of  Auatria 
Biipreme  in  Western  Europe.  English  pride  was  mortified  by  the 
loss  of  Calais.  In  Ireland  tbe  restomtion  of  the  mass  did  not  pre- 
vent warfai'e  between  the  English  settlers  and  the  eepts  which  they 
had  displaced.  There  were  troubles  from  the  alliance  of  France 
with  ScotlanJ,  where  Protestantism  was  rather  aided  than  hindered 
by  the  domination  of  Catholitism  in  England,  and  its  union  with 
Spain,  Paul  lY.,  with  all  his  fanatical  hoatdity  to  Protestantism, 
liated  Spain,  and  had  no  liking  for  Pole,  who  had  been  in  sympathy 
ivith  the  more  moderate  theology  of  Contarini  and  his  acbooL 
The  queen,  whose  whole  soul  was  bound  up  wilb  the  cause  of  the 
CathoHc  Church,  was  forced  to  witness  the  antagonism  of  the  pope 
to  her  husband,  and  to  see  the  primate,  her  principal  adviser  in 
religioua  aSairs,  deprived  of  the  legatine  office.  She  died  on  No- 
vember 17,  1558,     The  next  night  Cardinal  Pole  died. 

The  nation,  which  had  before  greeted  ]Mar}^,  now  welcomed  Eliz- 
abeth to  the  throne.  She  was  twenty-fivo  years  of  age,  and  at  that 
time  comely  in  person.  Her  life  had  been  in  peril  at  the 
accession  of  IMary ;  at  the  rebellion  of  Wyat,  of  which 
she  was  supposed  to  have  had  some  previous  knowledge  ;  and  after 
the  hope  that  an  heir  would  be  born  to  Mary  was  disappointed. 
She  bad  been  eclucated  under  the  tuition  of  Roger  Ascham,  and 
was  a  good  Greek  and  Itahan  scholar.  She  had  conformed  to  the 
CathoHc  rites,  but  her  inclinations  to  Protestantism  were  no  secret 
At  the  outset  she  made  no  precipitate  changes  ;  but  soon  she  ban- 
ished the  mass  from  her  chapel,  and  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
supremacy  followed,  although  sho  relinquished  the  title  of  **  Head 
of  the  Church,"  and  chose  to  be  called  its  **  Governor,**  Slie  notified 
Paul  IV.  of  her  election,  but  he  haughtily  replied  that  she  was  ille- 
gitimate, and  must  submit  her  claims,  as  against  the  pretensions  of 
Mary  Stuart,  to  his  decision.  Afterwards  Pius  IV.  olTered  to  mako 
important  concession  s,  such  as  the  allowance  of  the  cup  to  the  laity 
and  the  use  of  the  English  Uturgy  ;  but  his  overtures  came  too  late. 
In  truth,  Elizabeth's  title  to  the  crown  was  too  closely  connected 
mth  the  validity  of  the  divorce  of  Henry  VTII  to  permit  her,  had 
she  been  so  disposed,  to  forsake  the  Protestant  religion.  She 
studied  the  Scriptures  and  read  the  fathers,  especially  Augustine, 
'*If  she  chanced,"  says  Lord  Biieon,  **  even  in  common  talk,  to 
speak  of  God,  she  almost  always  both  gave  him  the  title  of  her 
Maker  and  composed  her  eyes  and  countenance  to  an  expression 
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of  humility  and  reverence,  a  thing  which  I  have  myself  often  ob- 
B«rvecL"  Yet,  although  ehe  showed  in  remarkable  emergenciea 
that  she  had  a  Bens©  of  religion,  this  waa  less  obvious  in  her  ordi- 
nary life.  She  lacked  womanly  delicacy,  was  meDdacious,  profane, 
fond  of  flattery,  and  parsimoDioua  to  an  extreme  that  put  in  jeop* 
ardy  the  most  important  undertakiBgR.  But  she  waa  fearless,  full 
of  energj%  with  the  strong  will  of  her  father,  and  delighting  in  the 
splendor  and  ahow  of  royalty.  She  had  the  public  viiiue  becom- 
ing the  sovereign  of  a  nation,  chose  the  ablest  advisers,  of  whom 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  was  chief,  and  controlled  her  own  wisbes — as 
ia  abstainbg  from  a  marriage  with  Leicester — when  they  clashed 
wnth  the  welfare  of  tbe  kingdom.  She  was  a  Lutheran  in  her  the- 
ology, and  was  not  averse  to  ceremonies.  On  the  altar  of  her  own 
private  chapel  stood  a  crucifix  and  a  burning  candle.  With  her 
conservative  tendencies,  and  her  high  ideas  of  regal  authority,  she 
liad  no  sympathy  with  Calvinism,  which  was  faat  gaining  ground 
in  her  owti  kingdom.  Yet  tlie  political  situation  was  such  that  she 
was  not  only  compelled  to  render  aid  to  CaMnists  abroad,  but  to 
Calvinists  in  revolt  against  their  sovereigns— tbe  Huguenots  in 
France,  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  follower  of 
Knox  in  Scotland. 

An  interference  of  this  sort  was  first  called  for  in  Scotland. 
There  the  spirit  of  feudalism  had  not  been  reduced,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  clanship  was  ferveni  The  aristocracy  were  ex- 
tremely rough  in  their  ways,  except  in  the  few  instances 
where  their  manners  were  somewhat  softened  by  inter- 
course with  France.  Under  James  Y.  the  king  and  the  clergy  were 
united  by  a  common  desire  to  curb  the  turbulent  nobility.  There 
nowhere  a  greater  need  of  a  religious  reformation.  The  clergy 
ere  ignorant  and  profiigate.  They  profited  by  the  forfeitures  and 
nalties  inflicted  on  the  aristocracy.  The  lay  gentry  saw  what 
Henry  YUL  had  done  in  England,  and  looked  with  covetous  eyes 
on  the  vast  estates  of  their  clerical  rivala  The  principal  agent  in 
carr}*ing  forward  the  government  of  James  was  Cardinal  Beaton,  a 
man  of  dissolute  character,  but  of  much  ability,  and  a  resolute  up- 
hoMer  of  the  French  interest*  He  proved  himself  competent  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  Henrj^  to  move  his  nephew  to  imitate  him  by 
breaking  off  coimection  with  Rome.  War  with  England  ensued. 
The  army  of  James  was  defeated  in  1542  by  the  English  at  Sol  way 
!o8a,  and  he  died  soon  after.  He  left  the  kingdom  in  the  midst 
of  disorder  from  contending  factions,  with  an  infant  daughter, 
Iklary  Stuart — the  niece,  on  the  motlier*s  side,  of  the  Duke  ot 
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Guiae — as  the  heir  of  tb©  crawn.  The  Earl  of  Arran,  in  Bpite  of 
the  efforts  of  Beaton  to  take  the  supreme  power  into  liia  hands, 
was  made  regent.  Here  aud  there  an  earnest  rehgioua  Protestant* 
ism  manifested  itself.  As  early  as  1528,  Pj^trick  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  a  student  at  Marburg^  was  put  to  death  as  a  heretic.  Of 
him  it  has  been  said  that  t ho  smoke  of  his  heresy  **  had  infected  all 

•  on  whom  it  blew."  In  1543,  George  Wishart,  who  had  been  a 
Btwdent  at  Cambridge,  and  a  schoolmaster,  and  had  preached  the 
evangelical  doctrine  in  yarious  parts  of  Scotland,  was  burnt  at  St 
Andrew's,  by  order  of  Beaton,  who  from  a  window  was  a  spectator 
of  his  anguish,  and  of  the  courage  with  which  he  bore  it  We  first 
John  Kftox  hear  of  John  Knox,  the  leader  in  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
ifioe-ifiTS.  tion,  as  a  companion  of  Wishart,  for  the  defence  of  whom, 
when  he  preaclied,  Knox  bore  a  two-handed  sword.  It  was  from 
the  preaching  of  'Wisbart  that  ho  received  his  deep  rehgious  im- 
pressions.^ Little  is  known  of  liis  parentage,  which  was  obscure. 
He  studied  at  Glasgow,  where  he  had  among  his  teachei*s  John 
Mair,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had  brought  home  w^ith  him 
from  France  the  Galliciui  theory  of  chui'ch  government,  with  demo- 
cratic ideas  as  to  the  origin  of  kingly  power  and  the  virtue  of  tyran- 
nicide. What,  if  any,  influence,  however,  he  exerted  on  the  thoughts 
of  his  pupil  respecting  these  matters,  ia  not  known.  Knox  was  prob- 
ably ordfiined  as  a  priest  w^hen  he  w^aa  about  twenty-five  j^eai's  old. 
After  Wishart'a  death  he  became  a  private  tutor  of  boys.  Beaton 
was  assassinated,  in  154(),  by  conspiratora  moved  by  hatred  of  his 
cruelty  and  resentment  for  private  injuries,  or  by  political  animos- 
ity. Knox  had  no  part  in  this  deed  of  blood,  but  hail  no  sorrow  to 
express  for  it.  The  enemies  of  Beaton  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrew's.  After  some  time  Knox  joined  them,  with  the  pupils 
he  was  tlicn  instructing.  Tliere  he  was  called  to  preach,  and  re- 
luctantly complied  with  the  almost  imjierative  summons  of  hia 
brethreu.  The  castle  was  taken  by  the  French,  he  was  carried  to 
France  as  a  captive,  and  was  compelled  to  row  in  the  galleys 
After  his  release,  in  1549,  he  was  cordiallj  received  by  Cranmer, 
preached  in  the  North  of  England,  but  w^as  not  well  enough  satis- 
fifid  with  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Edward  to  accept  a  bishopric 
that  was  offered  to  him.  During  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  an  exile, 
first  at  Frankfort^  where  he  was  the  leader  of  the  party  who  were 
opposed  to  the  use  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.  The  mo^st  of  this 
periotl  be  spent  at  Geneva,  in  the  society  of  Calvin  and  of  the  other 
preachers  associated  with  him,  There  he  pubKshed  hia  '*  First 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Kegiment  of  Women," 
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wbich  denied  the  right  of  women  to  rule  nations,  and  was  especiallj 
aimed  at  *'  the  bloody  Jezebel,'*  as  he  afterward  called  her,  who 
then  reigned  in  England.     Mary  of  Guise,  the  widow  of  James  V., 
who  was  now  regent,  was  secretly  bent  on  subjecting  Scotland  to 
France  ;  but  her  hostility  to  Mary  of  England  and  to  Philip  caused 
her  to  make  the  country  an  asylum  even  for  lier  Protestant  enemies, 
Knox  returned  in  1555,  and  preached  with  great  effect  in  different 
parts  of  the  countr}'.     He  won  to  bis  side  not  only  large  numbers 
of  the  humbler  class,  but  also  many  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  gen- 
try.    He  thundered  in  the  pulpit  against  idolatry,  and  the  people 
responded  by  breaking  in  pieces  the  images  of  the  saints  and  pull- 
ing down  the  monasteries.     He  denounced  the  mass  as  the  worship 
of  a  false  god.     He  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  country  again. 
Land  accepted  a  call  to  Geneva.     But  the  work  had  gained  such  an 
^impetus  that,  imdcr  bis  inspiring  in0uence,  even  from  a  distance,  it 
went  forward     Lord  James  Stuart,  bastard  son  of  the  late  king, 
was  one  of  the  principal  nobles  who  joined  in  it.     In  1557  the 
The  flrtt         **  lords  of  the  congregation  *'  united  in  the  first  solemn 
covenant.        covenant,  whereby  they  renounced  **  the  congregation  of 
,  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomination  and  idolatry  thereof," 
tand  engaged  to  defend  **  the  whole  congregation  of  Christ,  and  every 
member  thereof/*     Knox  returned   to  Scotland  in  1559.     In  the 
northern  kingdom  there  was  a  combination  of  subjects  against  the 
established  authority  represented   by  the   regent      Yet  circum- 
,  fitances  obliged  Elizabeth  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  insurgents,  and 
Ito  strike  a  blow  in  behalf  of  Calvinism  and  rebellion,  both  of  which 
she  regarded  with  loathing.     In  the  conflict  with  the  Protestants 
Triampii  oi     ^^^  Scottish  regent  called  in  the  aid  of  French  troopa 
iSm^faiBe^-    ^^  1^^^*  Mary  Stuart  had  married  Francis  U.,  and  by  a 
^*  secret  agreement  had  given  away  her  kingdom,  in  the 

erent  of  her  death  without  beirs^  to  France.  Francis  and  Mary 
styled  themselves  king  and  queen  of  England,  Philip  of  Spain  ex- 
pected that  in  a  war  with  France,  Elizabeth  would  soon  need  his  help, 
and  that  England  would  thus  fall  under  his  power*  But  the  high- 
spirited  English  queen  believed  that  the  safest  course  was  to  brave 
all  the  dangers.  She  sent  her  troops  into  Scotland.  She  was  suc- 
cessful, and,  in  1560,  in  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  it  was  agreed  that 
the  French  should  withdraw,  and  that  the  government  of  Scotland 
should  be  committed  to  a  Coimcil  of  the  Lorda  The  regent  died 
in  June  of  the  same  year.  The  Estates  convened  in  August.  By 
acta  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  Calvinistic  Protestantism  was  then 
fnaile  the  established  religion  of  Scotland. 
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Francis  H,  the  young  husband  of  Mary,  died  on  December  6, 
1560,  CatliariBe  de  Medici  now  acquired  power,  and  set  about  the 
task  of  mediating  between  the  rival  parties  in  France,  and  of  keep- 
ifuyia  i^§  down  the  ambition  of  the  Guises.  Marj  returned 
®™*^*  to  her  own  kingdom  to  take  her  seat  on  her  throne. 
She  was  beautiful  in  person,  quick-witted,  fascinating  in  her  ad- 
dress^  and  with  a  boundless  fund  of  energy.  Her  purpose  from 
the  first  was  to  restore  the  old  religion  in  Scotland  ;  but  to  attempt 
to  do  BO  at  once  would  have  exposed  her  to  certain  defeat,  and  it 
would  have  defeated  another  design  that  she  never  ceased  to  cher- 
ish— that  of  securing  for  herself  the  crown  of  England.  She  left 
the  principal  direction  of  affaira  in  the  hands  of  her  half-brother, 
whom  she  made  Earl  of  Murray.  To  celebrate  mass  in  her  own 
chapel  was  a  privilege  which  she  gained  with  great  difficulty,  since 
it  encountered  the  stern  public  condemnation  of  Knox,  who  de- 
H«r  conflict  uouBced  in  the  pulpit  of  St,  Giles  all  such  idolatry.  He 
with  Knoi.  divined  from  the  beginning  the  inmost  purposes  of  the 
queen,  and  the  powers  of  enchantment  which  she  exerted  effectu- 
ally on  almost  all  who  approached  her  were  lost  on  the  diaceroiug 
and  intrepid  preacher.  His  **  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Re- 
ligion in  Scotland  '*  presents  graphic  narratives  of  the  interviews 
which  he  had  with  her,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  conflict  in  which 
he  w*as  her  principal  antagonist.  She  was  careful  to  do  nothing  to 
give  a  legal  sanction  to  the  acts  which  had  established  the  Protes- 
tant rehgion.  After  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  France,  the  hopes 
of  Mary  rose  with  every  advantage  gained  by  her  uncles  and  the 
extreme  Catholic  faction,  of  which  they  were  leaders.  A  victory  of 
Guise  would  mean,  as  she  believed,  the  downfall  of  Ctdvinism  in 
Scotland,  and  then  would  foEow  a  Catholic  rising  in  England  and 
th©  ruin  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  hopes  of  Mary  in  this  direction 
were  wrecked  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Elizabeth  and 
Catharine  de  Medici,  in  1564.  Then  she  abandoned  the  hope  of  a 
marriage  'with  Bon  Carlos^  or  8orae  other  powerful  prince  on  the 
continent,  and,  partly  from  an  impulse  of  love,  and  j>artly  from  pol- 
icy, as  a  means  of  bringing  to  her  support  the  great  earls  in  the 
RermMTtagw  ^orth  of  England,  and  the  English  CathoHcs  generally, 
with  Darniey.  ^^^  g^^^  j^gj*  }xji^fi^  to  her  cousin  Daniley.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Henry  YDi.,  who,  after  the 
ileath  of  James  IV.,  had  married  the  Earl  of  Angus,  Tlie  marriage 
with  Darn  ley  was  a  menace  alike  to  Pratestantism  in  Scotland  and 
ill  England,  and  to  the  throne  and  life  of  Elizabeth.  At  this  rao- 
iJient  there  was  a  dread,  which  proved  to  be  mistaken,  of  a  combi* 
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natioQ  of  France  and  Spain  to  crush  heresy  everywhere.  The 
worthless  character  of  Damley  was  the  means  of  averting  great 
peril  to  the  Protestant  religion  in  Great  Britain.  His  insolence 
enraged  the  Eobles  ;  his  dmnkenness  and  otber  low  vices  diagiaeted 
his  wife.  KizziO)  an  Italian  favorite,  had  promoted  the  marriage. 
His  m order  was  the  resxilt  of  a  coDspiracy,  in  which  Damley  and 
some  of  the  Protestant  lords,  to  whom  Ri^zio  was  obnoxions,  wero 
the  partners.  Even  then  the  apparent  moderation  of  Mary  in  her 
religious  pohcy,  in  connection  with  the  birth  of  her  child, 
afterwards  James  L  of  England^  gave  a  brighter  color  to 
hel*  prospects  of  succeeding,  if  not  of  supplanting,  Elizabeth  ;  but 
the  infatuation  which  led  her  to  place  herself  under  the  inluence 
of  Bothwell  was  fatal  to  her  expectations.  Whether  she  was  privy 
Herrei»tiOTi«  ^^  the  murder  of  her  husband  or  not,  she  married  Both- 
wsthSothweiL  ^.g||^  i^j  v/hom  the  deed  was  planned.  At  Carbeiry  Hill 
a  battle  was  avoided  between  the  forces  of  Bothwell  and  the  army 
collected  by  the  Scottish  lords  to  destroy  him,  by  the  surrender 
Hcrabdktt-  ^^  Mary,  who  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Lochleven, 
utm.  108T.  There  she  abdicated  the  throne,  appointing  Murray  re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  her  son.  Her  escape  from  LocMeven 
was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  her  aimy  at  Langside,  and  her  pre- 
cipitate flight  into  England,  where  she  threw  herself  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Elizabeth. 

After  the  coronation  of  James,  the  ParHament  of  Scotland  con- 
firmed the  acts  of  1560  for  the  establMiment  of  Protestantism. 
This  result  was  secured  mainly  through  the  steadfast 
spirit  of  Knox,  who  was  not  loss  resolute  in  withstand* 
ing  the  greed  and  ambition  of  the  nobles,  and  their  too  great 
readiness  for  compromise,  than  in  resisting  the  blandishments  and 
threats  of  the  queen. 

In  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Scottish  Church  the 
lay  eldership  bad  a  prominent  place^  In  1578  the  "  Second  Book 
„  .  .  of  Dinciplino  "  embodied  the  full  Presbyterian  organ i- 
ortti«soottith  zation,  ascending  from  the  pansh  sessions  through  the 
presbyteries  aud  provincial  s^Tiods  up  to  the  General 
Assembly,  which  was  supreme.  Superintendents  were  retained, 
whose  function  it  was  to  carry  out  the  measures  of  the  Assembly, 
At  Frankfort,  Knox  had  composed  a  book  of  devotion  for  public 
worship,  which  be  used  in  his  church  at  Geneva  :  "  The  Forme  of 
Prayers  and  Ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  etc.,  used  in  the  Eng- 
liflih  Congregation  at  Geneva,  and  approved  by  the  famous  and 
godly  learned  man,  John  Calvin/*     This,  with  a  few  changes,  be- 
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came  the  "  Bcx^k  of  Common  Order  "  for  the  Scottish  Church.  It 
contains  no  form  of  absolution.  It  includes  a  confession  of  faith, 
which  differs  from  that  which  Parliament  and  the  General  Assemblj 
adopted*  This  new  confesaion  is  derived  from  Calvin's  catechism 
relating  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  The  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  is 
identical  with  that  of  Calvin,  as  distinguished  from  the  Lutheran 
and  the  earlier  Zwinglian  theory.  There  was  a  general  form  ov 
expulsion  of  unworthy  persons  from  the  Lords  table,  in  connec 
tion  with  the  minifltration  of  the  sacrament  This  was  called  ex- 
communication  or  **  fencing  of  the  tables,"  Marriages,  as  well  a.% 
baptisms,  were  celebrated  in  church  on  Sundays.  This  "Book 
of  Common  Order "  continued  in  use  for  about  a  hundred  years, 
when  it  was  dropped,  in  connection  with  the  contest  against  the 
English  Prayer  Book.  After  the  Presbyterian  system  had  been 
eBtablished  by  the  Assembly,  the  old  polity  of  the  Church  remained 
as  a  matter  of  law.  There  were  bishops,  and  also  abbots  and 
priors  ;  these  places  being  filled,  after  1560,  by  Protestants  and 
sometimes  by  laymen.  In  1672  it  was  agreed  between  the  eccle- 
Biastical  and  civil  authorities  that  the  old  names  and  titles  of  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  should  continue,  although  the  incumbents 
were  to  have  no  power  greater  than  that  of  superintendents,  and 
were  subject  to  the  kirk  and  Generid  Assembly'  in  spiritual  things, 
as  they  were  to  the  king  in  things  temporal.  The  temporalities  of 
the  sees  htid  mostly  flowed  into  the  hands  of  laymen.  This  was 
what  Knox  condemned  :  the  revival  of  episcopacy,  in  the  shadowy 
form  just  described,  appears  to  have  excited  in  him  Httle  or  no 
opposition.  After  about  twenty  years  the  Presbyterian  system, 
pure  and  simple,  was  established,  tinder  the  auspices  of  Andrew 
Melville.  Subsequently  the  attempts  of  James  \T,  to  establish  the 
royal  supremacy,  and  to  introduce  the  Anglican  polity,  began  that 
contest  between  the  throne  and  the  kirk  which  signalized  the  fol 
lowing  reign. 

Tlie  changes  in  England  in  mattem  of  religion  were  made  by 
Elizabeth  cautiously,  and  as  circumstances  prompted.  Tlie  Prot- 
estants, if  they  were  able  and  ener'^'etic,  and  stroni::  iu  the 
grticyof  large  towns,  still  composed  only  a  minority  of  her  subjecta 
The  clergy  in  convocation  protested  against  changes  in 
rehgion,  and  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  tr  an  substantiation  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  The  oath  of  submission  to 
her  supremacy  was,  at  the  first,  not  exacted  with  any  strictness  of  the 
parish  ministers.  She  ventured  to  restore  the  Prayer  Book,  and  to 
enforce  its  use  through  an  Act  of  Uniformity  ;  but  in  the  revision  of 
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it  the  clmnges  were  obviously  designed,  by  the  reraoTal  oi  o^ensive 
passages,  to  conciliate  the  Romnn  Catholics,  It  was  not  until  Mary 
Stuart  had  begun  her  plota  iii  Scotland,  and  tlie  Guises  were  gain- 
ing power  in  France,  that  the  oath  of  Bupremacy  was  rigidly  exacted 
of  all  clergymen.  It  was  likewise  imposed  on  civil  officers  of  every 
grade.  At  the  same  time  (in  1562),  convocation  revised 
the  Articles— which  were  reduced  from  Forty- two  to 
Thirty-nine — ^and  the  clergy  were  required  to  subscribe  to  thera. 
Tliese  last  measures  are  a  landmark  in  the  warfare  of  fllizabeth 
^vith  the  papacy. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  use  made  of  the  powers  possessed 
by  the  queen  through  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
UnifortnUj  ^tji  *^^  through  the  Court  of  High  CommiBsion,  which 
Id  rtugicm.  ^^^  clothed  With  ample  powers  for  carrying  these  laws 
into  effect.  Apart  from  better  motives  and  considerations  of  policy, 
her  own  religious  indifference  prevented  her  from  caring  to  pry 
into  the  opinions  of  her  subjects,  or  from  ioflicting  penalties  for 
mere  belief.  What  is  called  reUgious  persecution,  in  her  reign, 
waa  almost  exclusively  indirect.  What  ivas  demanded  was  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  relative  to  outward  worship,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  allegiance  to  aU  foreign  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
government  of  Elizabeth  took  the  ground  which  was  taken  by  all 
Lutheran  Protestants,  and  was  expressed  in  Germany  by  the  max- 
im, ciijus  regio  ejus  religio :  the  religion  of  a  country  is  to  be  that  of 
the  sovereign.  Only  the  Calvinists,  who  denied  to  the  magistrate 
»o  extensive  prerogatives,  rejected  this  doctrine.  Even  they,  when 
they  coidd  control  the  action  of  the  state,  as  in  Scotland  or  at 
Geneva,  enforced  uniformity.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  the  control  of  the  civil  authority  in  affairs  of  rehgion  was  the 
object  which  had  been  contended  for  in  the  long  battle  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  with  the  papacy,  and  against  the  usurpations  of  the  clerg}*. 
To  the  foregoing  remarks  it  should  be  added  that  whatever  injus- 
tice and  other  evils  grew  out  of  the  despotism  of  Henry  VUI*,  an*! 
the  despotism,  not  a  little  mitigated,  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  only 
through  a  strong  government  in  England,  during  this  age  of  dis- 
cord, that  the  land  was  saved  from  the  unspeakable  calamities  of  a 
civil  war,  in  which,  as  in  France,  the  hatred  natural  to  such  a  con- 
teat  would  have  been  rendered  doubly  intense  by  religious  ani- 
mosity. 

The  severe  measures  against  Roman  Catholics  in  this  reign 
were  due,  not  to  any  antagonism  to  their  theology-,  but  to  the  po- 
litical hostOity  which  was  often  inseparably  associated   with  it. 
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and  to  the  magnitude  of  th©  consequent  dangers  to  which  tlie 
crown  and  the  kingdom  were  exposed     The  Protestant- 
Boman  ism  of  the  queen  was  made  the  ground  of  attack  upon  her 

c»th<»uiM.  i^y  foreign  powers,  and  of  plots  against  her  life.  In  1569 
victory  over  the  Huguenots  in  France  was  followed  by  a  Catholia 
rebellion  in  the  North  of  England.  The  demand  was  that  Mary's 
title  to  the  succession  should  be  acknowledged.  In  1570,  Pius  V. 
promulgated  his  bull^  excommunicating  the  queen,  deposing  her 
and  releasing  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  The  i>ope  en- 
couraged the  English  Catholics  in  the  North  to  revolt.  Philip  of 
Spain  was  deterred  only  by  prudential  motives  from  sending  forces 
to  aid  them.  The  current  of  events  wfis  gradually  lead- 
ing to  a  direct  conflict  with  Spain.  For  her  own  security 
she  secretly  provided  assistance  for  the  revolted  subjecf  s  of  Philip 
in  the  Netherlands,  which  pleased  France,  as  her  aid  to  the  Scot- 
tish rebels  had  gratified  Philip.  Covertly  she  lent  assistance,  also, 
to  the  Huguenots,  At  length,  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Prot- 
estants in  the  NeUierlands  obliged  her  to  send  over  troops  openly 
for  their  succor.  Shortly  after,  Drake  appeared  before  St.  Do- 
mingo and  seized  that  island.  A.^  England  drifted  into  a  war  w^tli 
Spain,  perils  thickened  at  home.  In  15C8  Dr,  Allen  had  estab- 
Hshed  a  Catholic  college  at  Douay,  for  the  education  of  priests  for 
service  in  England.  At  the  instigation  of  Gregory  "XUL,  in  157G, 
they  began  their  work  They  were  natui^aUy  con  si  tiered  by  Eliza- 
beth and  her  counsellors  as  fom enters  of  treason.  Lord  Bacon  de- 
scribes them  as  *'  seminary  priests,  who  were  bred  in  foreign  parts, 
and  supported  by  the  pui-ses  and  ehaiities  of  foreign  princes,  pro- 
fessed enemies  of  this  kingdom,  and  whoso  time  had  been  passed 
in  places  where  the  very  name  of  Elizabeth  was  never  heard  except 
as  that  of  a  heretic  excommunicated  and  accursed  ; "  .  ,  .  and 
who  **had  by  their  own  arts  and  poisons  depraved  and  soured  with 
a  new  leaven  of  malignity  the  whole  lump  of  Cathohcs,  whicii  had 
before  been  more  meek  and  harmless."  At  length  the  priests  were 
forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  land,  and  it  was  made  treason  to 
harbor  them.  A  considerable  number  of  them  were 
seized  and  executed*  Burleigh  explained  to  the  world 
how  the  queen  had  been  driven  to  depart  from  the  merciful  and 
tolerant  policy  toward  the  Eoman  Catholics  with  which  she  had  be- 
gun her  reign.  But  the  defences  of  this  change  in  her  course  do 
not  avail  as  an  excuse  for  the  enforcement  of  the  re- 
pressive laws  against  the  priests  at  a  later  day,  when  the 
danger  of  Spanish  invasion  was  over.     Mary  Stuart  was  the  centre 
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i>f  the  bopes  of  the  enemies  of  Protestant  England,  and  of  EHiz- 
3betii.  By  her  adnsera  Mary's  life  was  deemed  a  perpetual  men- 
ace. When  her  complicity  in  the  conspii-acy  of  Babington^  which 
Involved  a  Spanish  invasion,  and  the  dethronement  and  death  of 
the  queen,  was  proved,  her  death-warrant  was  Bigned, 
and  she  was  beheaded  at  Fotheiingay.  Tlie  sailing  of 
the  Spanish  armada  for  the  conquest  of  England  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  prolonged,  destdtory  warfare,  mainly  on  the  ocean.  It 
was  the  supreme  effort  of  the  Catholic  reaction  to  annihilate  the 
Protestant  strength.  The  destruction  of  tliia  mighty 
fleet  by  the  valor  of  English  seamen ,  reinforced  by  the 
tempest,  was  a  mortal  blow  to  the  bopes  of  the  enemies  of  Protest 
ani  England. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Puritan  controversy  we  must  look 
more  closely  at  the  general  character  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as 
it  was  determined  after  the  accession  of  MizabetL  That 
controversy  did  not  arise  on  account  of  any  differences 
in  theological  doctrine.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great 
question  on  which  Protestants  were  divided  was  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Tiw  iioctriD*  '^^  adoption  by  the  English  reformers  of  the  Swiss 
or  th«  Lort'»  doctrine,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  held  by  Bullinger 
and  Calvin,  established  complete  concord  between  the 
two  classes  of  theologians,  and  this  amity  was  manifested  and  kept 
up  by  constant  correspondence.  Of  Cranmer's  conversion  to  the 
Swiss  doctrine,  and  of  its  insertion  in  the  Forty-two  Articles,  we  have 
already  spoken.  In  1*162,  at  the  revision  of  the  Articles,  the  pointed 
and  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  Lutheran  view  was  omitted,  and 
the  denial  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was 
withdrawn  ;  but  the  statement  in  the  revised  Articles  (XXYHL 
and  XXIX.)  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the  Calvinistic  opinion. 
Bishop  Jewel  wrote  to  Peter  Mart^-r  :  '*  As  for  matters  of  doctrine^ 
we  have  pared  everything  away  to  the  quick,  and  do  not  differ  from 
your  doctrine  by  a  naiFs^breadth  ;  for  as  to  the  ubiquitarian  theor}'  ** 
—  the  Lutheran  view — "there  is  no  danger  in  this  count i-y. 
Opinions  of  that  kind  can  only  gain  admittance  where  the  stones 
have  sense."  The  explanation  of  the  doctrine  which  is  given  in 
the  homOies,  sent  forth  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  is  in  perfect 
consonance  with  Calvin's  teaching,  **Tbe  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,"  wrote  Hooker,  **  is  not  in  the  sacrament  but  in 
the  worthy  receiver.*'  The  rubric  at  the  close  of  the  communion 
service,  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1552,  dropped  io  the 
Prayer  Book  of  Elizabeth,  but  restored  hi  1601,  affirms  that  "the 
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naturaf  ^odJ  nnd  blood  of  our  Saviour  CBrist  are  in  heaven,  and 
not  here  ;  it  being  against  tlie  truth  of  Christ^s  natural  body  to  be 
at  one  time  in  nacre  places  than  one/'  At  the  same  time  the 
rubric,  as  amended  in  16G1,  guards  against  the  inference  that  a 
"  real  and  essential  "  presence  of  Christ  is  denied. 

Nor  was  there  auj  conflict  with  the  Pj-oteatant  churches  on  the 
Continent  on  the  subject  of  predestination.  For  a  long  period,  the 
Th  doctri  Protestauts  held  in  common  the  essential  points  of  the  Au- 
^^predettina-  gustiuiuu  tenet.  Tlie  English  reformei^s,  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  included,  professed  the  doctrine  of  unconditional 
election,  Cranmer — -not  to  speak  of  other  proofs— indicates  his 
opinion  in  the  notes  on  the  Clreat  Bible,  That  is,  they  held  to 
what  was  the  main  feature  of  both  the  Auguatiniau  and  Calvinistic 
^sterna  This  doctrine  is  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  Seventeenth 
Article,  Through  the  whole  reign  of  Edward,  Calvin's 
persona!  influence  was  great  in  England,  It  grew  to  be 
still  greater  after  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  **  His  Insti- 
tutes," says  Blunt,  a  defender  of  High  Church  opinions  and  an 
opponent  of  Calvinism,  **  were  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
and  might  be  considered  their  text-book  in  theology/'  **  The  Insti- 
tutes," says  Hard  wick,  **  l>eaune  a  sort  of  oracle  and  text^book  for 
the  students  in  the  universities."  Hooker,  writing  near  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  speaks  of  Colvin*s  authority  as  having  equalled 
that  of  the  **  Master  of  Sentences/*  Peter  Lombard,  in  the  tiour- 
ishing  period  of  scholasticism,  *'  so  that  the  perf ectest  divines  were 
judged  they  who  were  akilfulest  in  Calvin's  w^ritings."  Hooker 
Inmself  praises  the  Institutes  and  the  commentanes  of  Calvin,  and 
has  no  contest  with  his  doctrinal  system.  He  pronounces  him 
**  in  comparably  the  wisest  man  that  ever  the  French  Church  did 
enjoy,  since  the  hour  it  enjoyed  him/*  Bullinger's  writings  were 
held,  hkewise,  in  the  highest  esteem  j  so  that  as  late  as  1586, 
young  curates  not  licensed  to  preach  were  directed  by  the  Southern 
Convocation  to  provide  themselves  with  a  Bible  and  Bulliiiger*s 
Decades  in  Latin  or  English.  There  were  shades  of  difference  in 
England,  aa  in  the  Reformed  churches  abroad,  on  this  subject  of 
predestination.  There  were  higher  and  more  moderate  Calvinists, 
This  was  manifest  in  connection  with  the  *'  Lambeth 
Articles/*  in  which  predestination  was  set  forth  in  a 
bald  and  rigid  form.  In  them  assurance  is  declared  essential  to 
aaving  faith.  They  grew^  out  of  attacks  on  predestination  by  cer- 
tain individuals  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  They  were  sub- 
scribed by  Whitgift,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  by  Hutton, 
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Arcbbisbop  of  York,  and  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  of  Bungor. 
The  amendment  of  these  Articles  bj  Hutton,  and  still  more  the 
expressiotis  of  Hooker  on  the  subject  of  which  thej'  treat,  indicate 
a  rising  disposition  to  avoid  the  more  extreme  type  of  predestina- 
rian  theology.  Yet  this  disposition  was  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  Biillinger*  It  was  the  manifestation,  for  the  first  time,  of  dissent 
from  Calvinism,  that  called  out  the  liambeth  declaration,  and  FuEer, 
is  not  far  out  of  the  way  in  saying  that  it  expressed  "  the  general 
and  received  doctrine  of  England  in  that  age." 

At  the  outset,  and  for  a  long  period,  there  was  no  contro- 
versy among  the  reformers  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy.  The 
ciianjii  gov-  Lutherans^  in  the  Smalcaldic  Articles,  declare  episcopacy 
imwaL  ^  Iju  jj  liu32ian  institution,  and  assert  that  when  ordinary 
bishops  become  enemies  of  the  Church  or  refuse  to  ordain,  they 
may  be  dispensed  with.  Melanchthon  wanted  bishops,  as  a  means 
of  protecting  the  Church  from  disorder  and  from  the  apprehended 
tyranny'  of  princes,  and  Luther  would  not  have  objected  to  them, 
Bisliops  were  retained  by  the  Lutherans  in  Sweden^  and,  in  the 
form  of  superintendents,  in  Denmark.  Calvin  recommended  the 
King  of  Poland  to  retain  bishops,  and  felt  no  repugnance  to  the  ei- 
ercise  of  a  presidency  by  a  single  minister,  who  should  be  appointed 
to  such  a  duty  by  the  Church.  When  Swiss  divines  came  to  Eng- 
land they  generally  found  many  things  w^hich  they  wished  to  see 
reformed  ;  but  to  bishops^  as  such,  they  had  no  repugnance.  When 
English  divines  went  to  Strasburg,  Zurich,  or  Geneva,  they  felt 
not  the  sUghteat  scruples  on  the  score  of  the  parity  of  the  clergy 
which  they  found  to  be  established  in  these  places. 

Until  we  approach  the  close  of  Elizabeths  reign  there  are  no 
traces,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  of  the  jure  Jii}ino  idea  of  episeo- 
\imw  of  P^y — ^^  doctrine  that  bishops  are  necessary  to  the  be- 
•i>4.c«pMy.  ijjg  Qf  ^  church,  and  that  without  episcopal  ordination 
the  functioDs  of  the  ministry  cannot  be  lawfully  discharged.  The 
Ai'ticles  are  obviously  dra^^Ti  up  according  to  the  prevalent  idea 
that  each  national  church  is  to  determine  its  own  polity  and  cere- 
monies.    Episcopacy  is  not  among  the  notes  of  the  Church,  as  it  is 

^  defined  in  them.  **  Orders  "  are  not  allowed  to  ho  called  sacra- 
ments in  the  scriptural  sense,  since  for  these  there  is  requisite 
some  '*  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God,"     It  had  been 

^the  common  view  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  difierence  between 
bishop  and  priest  is  one  of  office  and  not  of  order ^  the  defining 
ohftracteristic  of  **  order  "  being  power  to  perform  a  special  act,  in- 
volving a  certain  indelible  character  impressed  on  the  soul.     The 
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pneei,  ae  capable  of  performing  tbe  miracle  of  tbe  Eucliarist,  waa 
in  evGrytMng,  except  in  office  or  function,  on  a  level  with  the  bishop. 
ThiB  opinion  was  held  even  by  Bellannioe,  It  prevailed  among  the 
ABglican  reformers.  It  ia  taught  in  '*  The  Institution  of  a  Chris- 
tian Man/*  published  by  authority  in  1537.    It  is  asserted  by  Bishop 

Jewel  in  hia  **  Apology  *'  for  the  Church  of  England, 
^nMto       and  in  his  "Defence"  of  the  "Apology."    The  firnt  of 

these  works,  translated  into  English  by  the  wife  of  Sir 
Nicholi^  Bacon j  Elizabeth  ordered  to  be  chained  in  every  parish 
church  in  England,  that  it  might  be  freely  read  and  consulted. 
The  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  in  the  Prayer  Book,  to  be  sure,  affirms 
that  "  from  the  aposOea'  time  there  have  been  these  ordern  of  min- 
isters in  Christ's  Church  :  bisliops,  piiests,  and  deacons.**  Yet  the 
term  **  orders "  is  used  by  Jewel,  for  example,  in  a  popular  sense, 
as  interchangeable  with  "  degrees/'  and  it  is  rendered  "  degrees  " 
in  the  translation  of  his  "Defence."  This  view,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  clistinction  of  bishop  and  presbyter  is  one  of 
office,  and  not  of  order,  cannot  be  considered  a  mere  legacy  from 
the  schoolmen,  received  without  scrutiny.  It  is  held  much  later 
by  so  learned  and  celebrated  defenders  of  episcopacy  as  Dean  Field 

and   Archbishop   Uasher.     A    catechism,    approved   by 

Cranmer  in  1548,  and  said  to  have  been  mainly  a  trans- 
lation of  a  Lutheran  work,  teaches  a  succeBeion  from  tlie  apostles 
of  "  bishops  and  priests  "  in  the  ministry  ;  but  nothing  is  said  of 
the  relation  of  the  two  classes  of  minislers  to  one  another.  "  It 
waa  not/*  says  Blunt^  *'  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  distinction  between  the  orders  of  bishops  and  priests  was  aa- 
sei-ted."  At  the  end  of  Edward  a  reign,  Cranmer  was  writing  to 
Melanchthon,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin,  in  the  hope  ofprocuringagen- 
ci-al  Bj-nod  of  the  Protestant  churches  for  the  cons tiiict ion  of  a 
common  basis  of  doctrine.  In  these  letters  there  is  no  hint  of  any 
iraporf-ant  matter  to  be  considered  as  a  ground  of  fellowship  save 
the  grand  mooted  point  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  statute  of  the 
13th  of  Elizabeth  made  room  for  ministers  ordained  abroad,  ac- 
cording to  other  forms  than  those  prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
to  be  admitted  to  parishes  in  England.  Such  mlnistei-s,  as  is  shown 
by  numerous  incontrovertible  proofs,  were  thus  admitted  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  through  Elizabeth^s  reign,  and  even  far  into  the 
next  century*  Down  to  the  era  of  Laud  and  Charles  I.,  when  tbe 
sacerdotal  theory  of  episcopacy  had  taken  root,  the  validity  of  the 
ordination  received  by  the  ministry  of  foreign  churches  was  not 
seriously  impugned,  nor  waa  there  an  interruption  of  ecclesiaslicaT 
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fellowship  between  them  and  the  Cliurcli  of  Englancl*  Even  in  the 
great  reaction  after  the  restoration  of  the  Stoarta,  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, in  16G1,  i?v^hich  required  episcopal  ordination  of  all  in- 
cumbents of  beneEces,  added  the  proyiao  **  that  the  penalties 
in  thia  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  foreigners  or  aliens  of  the  foreign 
Reformed  churtshes  allowed,  or  to  be  allowed,  by  the  king's 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors  in  England." 

There  were  two  stages  in  the  Puritan  controversy,  Li  the  first, 
the  subject  of  contention  was  the  use  of  the  vestments  of  the  clergy 
Th«  ritqmiirtic  ^^^  ^f  Certain  ceremonies.  In  the  second,  into  which 
controvermy.  ^^  g^^^  j^^^  prckcy  and  the  relation  of  Church  to  State 
were  the  great  matters  in  debate.  From  the  beginnioD;  there  were 
Bome  in  England  who  wished  to  introduce  more  radical  changes 
than  the  government— not  to  speak  now  of  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple— would  allow.  Their  general  aim  was  to  conform  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  to  the  t3"pe  which  it  had  assumed  in  the  Reformed 
or  Cal^^istic  churches  on  the  continent  This  tendency  was 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  eminent  foreign  divines  whom 
Cranmer  drew  about  him  in  the  reign  of  Edward.  It  acquired  a 
fresh  and  powerful  stimuluB  by  the  return  of  the  exiles — eight  hun- 
dred in  number — who  had  been  inhospitably  regarded  by  the  Lu- 
therans, and  who  had  resortea  mostly  to  Zmich  and  Geneva,  or 
to  the  cities  of  the  Rhine,  where  Calvinism  was  estabhshed.     The 

[  Yacant  bishoprics,  of  which  after  Elizabeth's  accession  there  were 
thirteen,  were  naturally  filled  with  the  stanch  defenders  of  Prot- 
estantiem,  who  had  preferred  exile  to  submission  to  the  papal  sys- 
tem as  restored  by  her  predecessor*    Parker,  who  had  remained  in 

'  England,  in  some  place  of  safe  sedueion,  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  new  leaders  among  the  clergy  desired  to  cast 
aside  the  cap  and  surplice,  and  with  them  other  peculiaiities  of 
the  ritual  which  had  been  generally  dropped  by  their  Protestant 
brethren  on  the  continent.  The  ground  of  the  objection 
Idu,  to  these  things  was  that  they  were  identified  in  the  pop- 
"^  uiar  mind  with  the  notion  that  the  minister  is  a  priest. 

They  were  often  pronounced  to  be  badges  of  "popery."  Wlien  it 
was  said  in  reply  that  the  usages  in  question  were  indilTerent  in 
their  nature,  not  being  forbidden  in  the  gospel,  it  waa  rejoined  that 
they  are  misleading,  and  that,  even  if  not  contrary  to  a  command- 
ment of  Scripture,  the  civil  magistrate  still  has  no  right  to  compel 
tie  obBervance  of  them.     In  this  last  proposition  was  evidently  in- 

FTolved  an  idea  as  to  the  royal  supremacy,  which  might  eventually 
lead  to  a  grave  conllict     When  it  is  remembered  what  a  ferment 
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iiaa  been  excited  in  England  recently  by  ritualistic  controversies 
which,  considering  the  present  time  in  comparison  with  the  past, 
are  of  far  lesfl  moment,  there  need  be  no  sui*prise  at  the  out* 
breaking  of  the  Puritan  debate,  which  related  to  themes  lying' 
in  the  same  province*  In  the  framing  of  the  Prayer  Book  care  had 
been  taken  to  offend  as  little  as  possible  the  adherents  of  the  Catb- 
oHc  system,  and  the  people  who  had  an  inbred  att^icliment  to  the 
methods  of  woi*ship  under  which  they  had  grown  tip.  In 
theoQiwerva-  the  Prayer  Book  the  conservatives*  found  a  wai*rant  for 
****■  their  procHvitiea  in  religious  thought.     Of  the  mass  of 

the  parish  priests  but  very  few  were  deprived  of  their  livings  when 
Ehzabeth  came  in.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  more  tlian 
nine  thousand  beneficed  clergymen  who  had  bo  lately  used  their 
missals  aod  breviaries,  if  innovations  of  a  radical  character  inr  the 
accustomed  forms  should  be  suddenly  introduced  and  imposed  by 
law  ?  Besides  the  consideration  of  safety  aod  expediency,  there 
was  rising  among  the  clergy  a  school  of  Protestant  divines  who 
were  more  and  more  disposed  to  go  back  of  Calvin  to  Augustine, 
and  to  draw  their  theological  and  ecclesiastical  principles  from  the 
Church  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Yet  the  party  averse  to  the 
continued  use  of  the  vestments  was  strong  iu  numberSj  and  still 
more  influential  from  the  ability  and  standing  of  its  membera  In 
the  feign  of  Etlward,  Hooper,  when  chosen,  in  1550,  to 
Ihe  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  at  first  refused  to  wear  the 
bishop's  apparel  at  his  consecration.  After  he  had  been  impris- 
oned the  difficulty  was  settled  by  a  compromise.  In  1555  the 
trouble  sprung  up  among  the  English  exiles  at  Frankfort, 
where  Knox  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  party  which  de- 
manded changes  in  tlie  communion  service  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  other  alterations  in  connection  with  them.  When  this  piu*ty 
was  outnumbered  by  fresli  emigrants  from  England  who  attached 
themselves  to  the  other  side,  he  withdrew  to  Geneva*  At  the  be- 
ginning of  Elizabeths  reign,  there  was  a  general  feehng  among 
her  newly-appointed  bishops  in  favor  of  the  disuse  of  the  vestmenta 
and  of  the  other  offensive  ceremonies,  such  as  kneehng  at  the  sac- 
ramentj  signing  the  cross  in  baptism,  etc.  Tliis  was  the  wish  of 
Jewel,  who  stigmatized  the  clerical  garb  as  **a  reHc  of  the  Amor- 
ites,**  and  in  his  letters  to  Peter  Martyr  rejoiced  that  in  Scotland 
the  "theatrical  dresses,"  etc.,  had  been  consigned  to  the  flames. 
With  him  agreed  No  well,  Sandys,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Tork, 
Grindal,  who  followed  Parker  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
many  other  divines.     Even  Parker,  at  the  outset,  appears  to  have 
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looked  on  the  Testments  with  clisfaTor,  Burleigh,  Walsinghara, 
Leicester,  and  maiiy  other  pro  mi  Dent  civilians,  were  of  the  same 
PoiltioQ  of  tnind.  But  this  was  a  matter  on  which  the  queen  was 
***•  ^^*^^-  inflexible.  The  Swiaa  divines  who  were  consulted  by 
Jewel  and  hla  associates,  generally  advised  a  humoring  of  her 
wishes,  rather  than  a  refusal  to  take  office  at  the  risk  of  driving 
Elizabeth  nearer  the  papal  party.  Many  of  the  clergy,  however, 
did  not  conform  to  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  ritual,  A  sort  of 
chaoB  ensued  in  the  modes  of  worship,  Elizabeth  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  this  confusion  and  to  this  <lisobedience  to  her  enact- 
ments. It  was  Elizabeth,  and  not  her  bishops,  who  compelled  the 
use  of  the  vestments,  Parker  was  required  to  prosecute  the  dcliii- 
quents.  Ai  length  the  Puritans  began  to  organize  in  separate 
**  cdnventicles/'  as  their  meetings  were  styled  by  their  adversaries, 
in  order  to  worship  in  the  manner  which  they  approved.  They 
were  numerous.  Their  clergy  were  learned  and  effective  preach' 
ers,  and  both  clergj'  and  people  were  willing  to  suffer  for  the  sidte 
of  conscience.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  at  the 
present  day  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  ritual  controversy,  there 
can  be  no  want  of  approvid  of  the  zeal  of  the  Puritans  against  plu- 
islities  and  in  favor  of  a  stricter  discipline  in  the  Church,  and  of 
an  educated,  earnest  mimstry  to  take  the  place  of  the  thousands  of 
unworthy  and  grossly  ignorant  clergymen. 

If  Hooper  was  the  father  of  Puritanism  in  its  incipient  form,  a  like 
relation  to  Puritanism,  as  a  ripe  and  developed  system,  belongs  to 
CMtwrftfh^  Thomas  Cartwright,  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divin- 
issB-iefe.  j|,y  ^^  Cambridge.  Yet,  Puritanism,  by  being  associated, 
under  his  auspices,  w^ith  Presbyte nanism,  and  with  the  Presbyte- 
Hb  thtoTf  ^^^  system  as  an  exclusively  authorized  ^stem  of  polity, 
c€PM}ju^  cooled  the  zeal  of  no  small  number  of  those  who  might 
before  have  been  counted  among  its  adherents.  The  Urst 
point  in  Cartwright's  system  is  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  only  the 
rule  of  faith,  but  also  the  rule  of  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  They  prescribe,  as  lie  holds,  a  system  of  polity  from 
which  the  Church  is  not  at  liberty  to  depart.  The  second  point 
is  that  the  management  of  church  affairs  belongs  to  the  Church  it- 
Bolf  and  its  officera,  and  not  to  civil  magistrates,  Thus  Calvinism 
asserted  in  England  its  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the  Church 
of  State  control,  and  also  its  doctiine  of  the  control  of  the  State  by 
the  Church  ;  for  Cartwright  was  no  friend  of  toleration.  In  his 
view  there  must  be  uniformity  in  religion,  enforced  by  the  civil 
authority.     Moreover^  he   maintained   that  the   system  of  polity 
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which  the  Scriptures  ordain  is  the  Fresbjteriaiiy  and  that  prelacy  is, 

therefore,  unlawful, 

AgaiDst  these  views  there  rose  in  opposition  the  queen  hei-self, 
who  was  disposed  to  push  her  undefined  vieitatorinl  power  even  so 
o  Mdttcm  lo  ^^^  ^^  ^^  prohibit  the  meetings  of  clergymen  for  mutual 
o«rtwiii«ht'»  improvement,  and,  vdih  Ler,  all  supporters  of  the  royal 
supremacy  when  it  waa  kept  within  narrower  limits. 
Against  Cartwright^s  views  there  were  arrayed,  moreover,  all  de- 
fenders of  the  Episcopal  system  of  church  government  These,  in- 
cluding Wliitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}^  the  principal  opponent 
of  Cartwright's  doctrines,  even  then  were  far  from  asserting  the  jure 
dimno  theorj\  or  the  necessity  of  bishops,  in  the  sense  that  a  church 
cannot  exist  without  them.  They  went  no  farther  than  to  main- 
tain the  antiquity  and  expediency  of  the  Episcopal  organization, 
"Wherein,**  says  Whitgift,  '*  do  we  agree  with  the  papists?  or 
wherein  do  we  dissent  from  the  reformed  chuxches  ?  With  these 
we  have  all  points  of  doctrine  and  substance  in  common ;  from  the 
others  we  dissent  in  the  most  part  both  of  doctrine  and  ceremo« 
nies.*'  But  one  extreme  tended  to  beget  another.  Bancroft,  who 
Jure  diptna  eveutually  became  the  successor  of  Whitgift,  is  thought 
Ephoopftcy.  ify  h&ve  been  the  first  to  propound  the  exclusive  theory, 
which  would  cast  the  other  Protestant  churches  out  of  the  Church 
Catholic  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross, 
in  1589,  w*arranta  the  imputation.  At  the  consecration,  in  1610,  of 
the  Scottish  bishops,  who  had  received  only  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion, h©  met  a  "  scruple,"  or  inquirj-,  of  Bishop  Andrewes^  with  the 
remark  that  ordination  by  presbyters,  where  bishops  could  not  be 
had,  was  sufficient.  The  bishops  then  created  were  sent  to  preside 
over  Presbyterian  clergy. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  turn  was  given 
to  the  Puritan  controversy  by  the  pubhcation  of  the  work  of  Hooker, 
lUcimrd  the  troatise  on  "Ecclesiastical  Polity."  His  serene,  dis- 
im"^m^^  passionate  spirit,  his  vigor  and  eloquence,  seemed  to  take 
priadpie*.  ^p  ^]^g  coutroversy  into  a  higher  atmosphere.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  apostolic  institution  of  Episcopacy,  and  admits  his 
difference  from  Jewel,  his  revered  master  and  guide,  in  holding 
that  bishopa  are  a  distinct  order  from  presbyters.  But  he  enters 
into  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  laws  and  the  origin  of  authority. 
While  claiming  that  Episcopacy  is  the  primitive  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  best  form,  he  affirms  that  **  the  whole  church  visible 
being  the  tnie  original  subject  of  all  power, "  "  it  may  be  in  some  cases 
not  unnecessary  that  we  decline  from  the  ordinary  ways,"  when  led 
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thereto  by  '*  an  exigence  of  necessity,**  Although  Episcopacy  be  of 
divine  ordinationj  there  is  no  necessity,  h©  tells  us,  *'  for  an  ever- 
lasting continuance  of  bishops."  EpiBCOpacy  is  not  necessaiy,  he 
teaches,  for  the  validity  of  the  sacraments.     "There  may  be/*  he 

concedes,  "a  very  great  and  sufficient  reason  to  allow 
•1  ordination  made  without  a  bishop."     Calvin,  he  thinks, 

did  the  best  he  could  in  Ms  church  arrangements  at 
Geneva,  Thus  Hooker  made  space  for  the  full  ecclesiastical  recog- 
nition of  the  foreign  Protestant  churches,  and  for  "the  numbers/ 
to  quote  the  words  of  Keble,  **who  had  been  admitted  to  the  min- 
ifltry  of  the  Church  in  Etigland,  with  no  better  than  Presbyterian 
^  ^  „  ^  ordination.''  Through  the  century  that  followed  the 
Church  Mid  Beformation  there  was  in  general  a  fraternal  recognition 
Protertwit      of  the  foreign  Protestant  churches.     It  may  be  sufficient 

to  refer  to  the  names  of  three  prominent  churchmen,  all 
of  them  eminent  defenders  of  Episcopacy  as  the  earliest  and  best 
J5»ki,iwi-     method   of   church   government.     The  first  is  Richard 

Field,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  who  in  his  fiimous  work  on  the 
Church,  defends  the  foreign  churches  and  the  sufficiency  of  their 
H*u.  1C74'  orders;  The  second  is  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  who  wrote 
^**'  much  later,  and  at  the  request  of  Laud,  but  who  repu- 

diates with  warmth  the  charge  of  unclmritableness  in  relation  to  the 
foreign  Protestant  churches,  which,  he  says,  for  want  of  Episcopacy 
*'  lose  nothing  of  the  true  essence  of  a  church;*^  Hall  was  one  of 
the  deputies  who  sat  in  the  Synod  of  Dort  The  third  name  is  that 
_    ^  of  Ussher,  the  most  learned  champion  of  Episcopacy  in 

.fr««her,  i68(k  that  age,  who  maintains  the  same  view.     Long  after  the 

Restoration  and  the  great  Episcopal  reaction  that  at- 
tended it,  even  until  now,  like  principles  have  been  mantained  by 
wmimm  ^^^^y  divines  of  high  distinction  in  the  English  Church. 
nsT**  ***"'    Aj'chbishop  Wake  in  172-4  wrote  to  Courayer  :  *'  I  should 

be  sorry  to  affirm  that,  where  the  government  is  not 
Episcopal,  there  is  no  church,  nor  any  true  administration  of  the 
ascraments ;  *'  and,  in  1719,  he  wrote  to  Le  Clerc,  concerning  the 
Continental  Protestant  churches  :  *'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  have  such 
\n  iron  heart,  that  on  account  of  this  defect '^^ — ^tbe  absence  of  Epis* 
copal  government — '*  I  should  think  that  any  of  them  ought  to  be 
cut  off  from  our  communion  ;  or,  with  some  mad  writers  among  us  " 
—furions  inter  nos  Bfriptoribus — **I  should  affirm  that  they  have 
Lbo  true  antl  valid  sacraments,  and  even  that  they  are  hardly  to  be 
realled  Christians." 

But  from  the  time  of  Bancroft  another  school  grew  up,  which 
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was  disposed  to  make  Episcopacy  essential,  not  merely  to  the  well- 
being,  but  also  to  the  being  of  a  church.  This  ia  the  view  pre* 
fiented  in  the  writings,  on  this  subject,  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  is 
characteriatic  of  the  school  of  ELammond  and  of  Laud.  Its  gi-owth 
is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  feelings  engendered  by  the  Puritan 
assaults  upon  prelacy,  and  the  assertion  by  Presbyterians  of  the 
exclusive  right  of  their  system  ;  pai'tly  to  an  alienation,  on  doctri* 
nal  and  other  grounds^  from  the  German  Lutherans,  and  the  spread 
of  Arminianism  in  England,  by  which  the  bond  of  sympathy  with 
the  Calvinistic  churches  abroad  was  weakened  ;  and  partly  to  the 
decrease  of  danger  from  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
which  rendered  the  union  of  Protestants  in  England  with  one 
another  and  with  their  brethren  abroad  a  less  imperative  necessity. 
But  beyond  these  specific  causes  of  the  growth  of  High  Church 
doctrine,  we  must  not  overlook  an  increasing  influence,  not  spring- 
ing wholly  from  these  agencies,  of  what  have  been  called  "  the 
primitive  and  Catholic  elements,'*  wliich,  along  with  the  Protestant 
elements,  from  the  beginning  entered  into  the  Anglican  system. 
There  had  been  less  disposition  than  existed  elsewhere  to  isolate 
any  single  doctrine,  or  to  give  to  it  an  exclusive  prominence.  Above 
all,  there  had  been  from  the  outset  what  may  be  termed  a  patristic 
spirit — a  desire  to  follow,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  teachings  of  the 
early  Eathers,  and  the  models  of  church  organization  in  the  first 
centtirieg.  The  habit  of  quoting  the  Fathers  for  the  support  and 
illustration  of  doctrines  is  exemplified  in  a  strildng  way— to  give 
hut  one  instance^ in  the  homilies  appointed,  under  Elizabeth,  to 
be  read  in  the  churches. 

The  Presbyterian  principles  of  Gartwright,  and  the  intolerant 
theories  which  he  coupled  with  them^  made  it  easier  for  Ehzabeth 
to  resist  the  increasing  demand  for  changes  in  the  ritaah 
Yet  the  progress  of  Puritanism  in  its  essential  spirit  was 
steady  during  all  the  years  of  the  mortal  conflict  of  England  with 
Spain,  and  down  to  the  end  of  her  reign.  The  influence  of  Cal- 
vinism was  seen  in  the  growing  courage  and  independence  of  her 
parliaments.  She  saw  when  it  was  necessary  to  give  way  to  their 
requirements,  and  on  such  occasions  was  prudent  enough  to  yield. 
In  the  Church  itself,  Puritanism  made  an  equal  progress,  "At 
the  very  outset  of  her  reign,"  writes  Mr,  Green,  **the  need  of  re- 
placing the  IMarian  bishops  by  stanch  Protestants,  forced  her  to 
fill  the  English  sees  with  men  whose  creed  was,  in  almost  every 
case,  Calvinistic.  The  bulk  of  the  lower  clergy,  indeed,  were  left 
without  change ;  but  as  the  older  parsons  died  out  their  placer 
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were  mostly  filled  by  Puritan  successors.  The  universities  rur- 
nished  the  new  clergy,  and,  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
tone  of  the  universities  was  hotly  Puritan.  Even  ttie  outer  uniform- 
ity on  which  the  queen  set  her  heart  took  a  Puritan  forra.  Tlie 
use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  indeed,  was  enforced  ;  but  the  aspect  of 
EngHsh  churches,  and  of  English  worship,  tended  more  and  more 
to  the  model  of  Geneva.  The  need  of  more  light  to  follow  the  ser- 
vice in  the  new  Prayer  Books  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  removal 
of  stained  glass  from  the  church  windows.  The  communion  table 
stood  almost  everywhere  in  the  midst  of  the  church-  If  the  sur- 
plice was  generally  worn  during  the  service,  the  preacher  often 
mounted  the  pulpit  in  a  Geneva  gown.  We  see  the  progress  of 
this  change  in  the  veiy  chapel  of  the  primates  them  Reives,  The 
chapel  of  liambeth  House  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  among 
the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  time ;  it  was  a  place  *  whither 
many  of  the  nobility,  judges,  clergy,  and  persons  of  all  sorts,  as 
well  strangers  as  natives,  resorted/  But  all  pomp  of  worship  grad- 
ually passed  away  from  it  Under  Cranmer  the  stained  glass  was 
dashed  away  from  its  windows.  In  Elizabeth's  time  the  com- 
maoion  table  was  moved  into  the  middle  of  the  chapel^  and  the 
credence  table  destroyed.  Under  James,  Archbishop  Abbot  put 
the  finishing  stroke  on  all  attempts  at  a  high  ceremonial  The 
oope  was  no  longer  used  as  a  special  vestment  in  the  communion. 
The  primate  and  his  chaplains  forbore  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Christ. 
The  organ  and  choir  were  alike  abolished,  and  the  senice  re* 
duced  to  a  simplicity  which  would  have  satisfied  Calviu/' 

There  were  two  classes  of  dissenters  against  whom  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  enforced  without  mere}'.  The  first  was  the  Inde- 
iiiii*pini(ient»  p^udcnts,  of  whose  origin  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The 
MidS«ptttu.  other  was  the  Baptists,  who  were  unjustly  confounded 
with  the  Anabaptist  preachers  of  anarchy  in  Germany,  and  who 
furnished  the  only  martyrs  who  in  this  reign  were  burnt  at  the 
et^e. 


A  sketch  of  the  Eeformation  in  Great  Britain  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  attempts  to  plant  Protestantism 
in  Ireland.  Ireland,  one  of  the  last  of  the  countiies  to 
become  fully  subject  to  Holy  See,  has  been  etjualled 
by  none  in  its  devotion  to  the  Roman  Church  ;  although 
the  independence  of  the  coimtry  was  wreated  from  it  under  the 
warrant  of  a  bull  of  Adrian  IV*,  which  gave  it  to  Henry  H.  Prot- 
efitantism  was  associated  with  the  hated  domination  of  foreigners^ 
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and  was  propagated  accsording  to  methodg  recognized  in  thai  age 
aa  tawfiil  to  the  conqaeror.  Invaders  who  were  engaged  in  an  al* 
most  perpetual  conflict  with  a  subject  race,  the  course  of  which 
vfnH  lUiirked  bj  horrible  massacreB,  could  hardly  hope  to  convert 
their  eneraieB  to  their  own  religious  faith,  Henry  VUL,,  having 
made  himself  the  head  of  the  English  Church,  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish bis  reli|jiou3  supremacy  in  the  neighboring  islaod.  This  was 
ordained  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1537,  but  was  resisted  by  a 
great  part  of  the  clergy,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  at  their 
heati  George  Browne,  a  wilHng  agent  of  the  king,  who  had  been 
provincial  of  the  Augustine  friars  in  England,  was  made  Archbishop 
A  pnptctAat  of  Dublin.  The  Protestant  hierarchy  was  constituted, 
m«TRrchy.  ^^^  y^g  people  remained  Catholic.  The  mistaken  policy 
of  seeking  to  AogHcize  the  country  was  pursued,  and  the  services 
of  religion  were  conducted  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand. The  Pra3'er  Book,  which  was  introduced  lu  ll>51j  was  not 
rendered  into  Irish,  but  was  to  be  rendered  into  Latin,  for  the 
Bake  of  ecclesiastics  and  others  who  were  not  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish I  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  new  fabric  which  had  been 
raised  by  Heniy  VUI,  and  his  son  fell  to  pieces  without  resistance. 
As  the  Catholic  reaction  became  organized  in  Europe,  and  began 
to  wage  its  contest  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Irish,  who  had  to 
some  extent  attended  the  English  service,  generally  deserted  it 
Protestantism  had  no  footing  outside  of  the  Pale^  or  where  English 
soldiers  were  not  present  to  protect  it  or  force  it  upon  the  people. 
The  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  wore  a  somewhat  Puri- 
Bpi«»cfn»«i  tanic  cast,  and  in  its  formularies  set  forth  prominently 
Church.  ^^^  Cahnnistic  theology.  The  Articles  of  Faith— which 
were  superseded  by  the  Thirty-nine  Ai'ticles— were  composed  in 
1615,  probably  by  Archbishop  Usaher,  then  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Dublin.  They  incorporate  for  substance  the  Lambeth  Articles 
on  predestination.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lord*s  supper  is  set  forth 
very  distinctly,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  conception.  The  Irish 
Articles  were  the  chief  source  from  which  were  drawn  the  creeds 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  New  Test^nent  was  not  trans- 
lated  into  Irish  until  1602  ;  and  the  Prayer  Book,  though  trans- 
lated earlier,  was  not  sanctioned  by  public  authority,  and  was  little 
used.  Among  various  wise  suggestions  in  Lord  Bacon's  tract, 
written  in  1601,  entitled  "  Considerations  touching  the  Queen's  Ser- 
vice in  Ireland,"  is  a  recommendation  to  ti^e  care  **  of  the  versions 
of  Bibles  and  catechisms,  and  other  books  of  iDetruction,  into  the 
Irish  language."     With  equal  sagacity  and  good  feeling,  he  counsels 
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the  eatablislimeiit  of  colonies  or  plantations,  the  sending  out  of  fer- 
vent, popular  preachers,  and  of  pious  and  learned  bishops,  and  the 
|fo8tering  of  education.  He  recommends  mildness  and  toleration 
father  than  the  use  of  the  temporal  sword.  But  the  policy  which 
the  great  philosopher  and  statesman  marked  out  was  Yeiy  imper- 
fectly followed. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


THE  REFORMATION  IN  ITALY  AND  SPAIN : 
TEE-REFORMATION. 


TBCE  CATHOLIC  OOtTN- 


Protestantism  was  not  confined  t^  Northern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope.   It  early  extended  across  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  into  liaily 
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and  Spain.  But  here  forces  were  gradually  organised 
which  were  to  ai'rest  the  progress  of  its  principles,  and 
even  to  tlrive  them  out  of  lands  in  which  they  had  appar- 
ently gained  a  firm  foothohL  It  was  natural  that  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  should  find  adherents  among  the  Italiana  Upon  their 
country  the  temporal  ambition  of  the  popes  hnd  brought  untold 
evils.  They  were  familiar,  as  nations  more  distant  from  Borne 
could  not  be,  with  corruptions  in  the  papal  government  of  the 
Church.  The  vices  of  the  clergy,  the  aiTOgance  and  venality  of  the 
Roman  court.,  had  been  exposed  by  their  greatest  write rs»  begin- 
ning with  Dante*  From  the  minds  of  cultivated  Italians,  through 
the  influence  of  the  new  learning,  superstition,  and  even  moderate 
reverence  for  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  well-nigh  vanished.  But 
while  these  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  introduction  of 
Protestantism,  there  were  other  circumstances,  equally  important, 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  its  final  succeaa  The  Italians  looked 
upon  the  papacy  as  a  national  institution.  On  this  account  they 
were  jealous  of  all  attempts  from  abroad  to  curtail  its  prerogatives. 
To  multitudes  of  them  it  brought  high  position,  wealth,  and  influ* 
ence-  The  ancient  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  had  given  place 
to  the  desire  of  personal  aggrandizement.  Even  those  whose  minds 
been  emancipated  from  the  sway  of  medisevalism  by  their  hu- 
mardstic  studies  were  often  either  skeptical  or  indifferent,  and  far 
from  being  inclined  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  their  opin- 
ions. Til  ere  were,  moreover,  here  as  in  other  countries,  many  who 
clung  with  unyielding  tenacity  to  every  part  of  the  traditional 
Bysteni. 
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The  principles  of  ProteBtantism  were  lii-Bt  introtluced  into  Italy 
through  writiogs  of  Luther  and  of  the  other  refonners,  which,  iin* 

der  fictitious  names,  were  widely  circulated,  and  were  for 
pnyBevt&naBm  a  time  read  without  suapicioti  even  in  the  Vatican  itaeli, 
in  Italy.  Man y  I taliana,  attracted  by  th e  lam  e  o f  Melan  ch  tho n ,  wh o 
waa  held  in  esteem  by  scholarly  men  everywhere,  travelled  to  Wit- 
tenberg and  there  learned  the  new  doctrines.  Others  heard  them 
from  the  Lutheran  soldiers  who  poured  into  Itn\y  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Charles  Y.  against  the  pope.  Protestimtistn  was,  never- 
theless, not  Btrong  enough  to  avow  itself  without  being  instantly 
smothered.  The  Uttle  companies  of  those  who  were  iu  full  ay  m 
pathy  with  its  ideas  could  exist  only  as  secret  societies  ;  for,  although 
there  was  no  central  government  to  enforce  throughout  the  penin* 
aula  measures  of  repression,  and  as  yet  no  effective  Inquisition,  the 
different  states  were  thoroughly  under  tiie  influence  of  CathoHe 
traditions  and  of  the  Roman  see.  Those  who  favored  the  move- 
ment  for  reform  did  not  all  have  the  same  objects  in  view.  Some 
sought  merely  to  put  an  end  to  the  abases  which  hindered  the 
proper  administration  of  the  Church*  Others  cherished  the  view 
of  justification  advocated  by  the  reformers,  but  yet  clung  to  the 
hierarchicjd  organization  as  well  as  to  the  prevailing  forms  of  wor- 
ship, Protestantiam  in  Italy  was  thus  a  thing  of  degrees,  and  in 
its  earHer  stages  developed  itself  in  conjunction  with  tendencies 
which  eventually  diverged  into  the  reactionary,  defensive,  and  ag- 
gressive force  to  which  the  Catholio  Church  owed  its  restoration. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  th©  skeptical  and  epicurean 
tone  of  society,  which  had  been  so  prevalent  in  Italy  from  the  be- 

ginning  of  the  Renaissance,  began  to  give  way  to  a  more 
ofDiTino       earnest  religious  spirit     Fifty  or  sixty  persons  united 

in  Rome  in  what  they  called  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love, 
and  held  meetings  for  worship  and  mutual  edification.  Among 
their  number  were  Caraffii,  Contarini,  and  Sadolet,  who  were  sub- 
sequently made  cardinals.  Although  such  men  as  Caraffa  and 
Contarini  were  drawn  together  by  their  common  desire  for  the 
removal  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  for  the  moral  reformation  of 
the  Church  in  head  and  members,  they  were  destined  to  stand  far 
apart  in  their  attitude  towards  Protestantism.  Contarini  was  to  ad- 
vocate views  of  justification  closely  aUied  to  those  of  the  reformers, 
and  to  take  the  lead  in  the  ceiebrated  conference  at  Ratisbou  ; 
while  Caraffa  was  to  found  anew  the  Inquisition,  and,  as  Paul  IV , 
to  be  the  very  embodiment  of  the  Catholic  reaction.  A  few  years 
later  there  were  associated  with  Contarini,  at  Yenice,  besides  his 
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former  friends»  several  others  wlio  sympatliized  with  his  evangelical 
ideas.  Among  them  were  Flaminio  the  poet,  Braeioli»  the  Floren- 
tine translator  of  the  Scriptures,  and  KegiiiEdd  Polo,  the  English 
ecclesiastic  who  !iad  refused  to  countenance  the  revolutionary  meas- 
ures of  Henry  VHI.  in  relation  to  the  Church.  Their  doctrine  of 
justification,  bringing  with  it  a  greater  or  less  inclina' 
tion  to  other  doctrinal  chsinges,  spread  among  the  intel- 
ligeoi  classes  throughout  Italy.  It  was  protected  and 
[fostered  at  the  court  of  Ren^'e,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  which  Cahin 
■▼iflited,  and  where  Clement  Marot,  the  French  poet,  found  a  refuge. 
It  was  taught  for  a  while  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  and  de- 
feuded  in  the  academy  at  Modena,  Such  was  its  currency  in  the 
latter  place  that  the  bishop.  Cardinal  IMoronc,  who  had  been  absent 
in  Germany  on  missions  from  the  pope,  wrote  iu  1542,  **  Wherever 
I  go,  and  from  ail  quarters,  I  hear  that  the  city  has  become  Lu- 
theran," In  Venice,  where  the  book  imde  flourished,  and  where  the 
internal  police  'was  less  severe,  many  embraced  Protestantism- 
Here  labored  Pietro  Carnesecchi,  who  afterward  died  for  his  faith. 
At  Naples  the  evangelical  doctrine  found  an  earnest  and  influen- 
tial supporter  in  Juan  Valdcz,  the  secretary  of  the  viceroy  of 
Charles  V.  Among  the  distinguished  Italians  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  it  were  Yittoria  Colonna,  and  several  other  remai^kable 
women  ;  Bernardino  Oohiuo,  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  day,  whose 
venerable  appearance  and  eloquent  speech  enchained  the  attention 
of  the  crowds  who  came  to  hear  him  ;  and  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli, 
who,  though  not  so  powerful  an  orator  as  Ochino,  was  a  much 
abler  theologian.  Hardly  a  prominent  city  in  Italy  but  possessed 
a  circle  of  cultivated  people  who  cherished  the  new  opinions.  In 
Venice  and  Naples  churches  were  organized  with  pastors,  and 
meetings  were  held  iu  secret.  The  books  of  the  reformers  were 
eftgerly  purchased.  *'  Wliole  libraries,"  says  Melanchthon,  in  a  let- 
ter written  probably  in  1540,  **  haves  been  carried  from  the  lata  fair 
into  Italy."  A  little  treatise  on  the  "Benefits  of  Christ,"  which  for- 
merly was  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Aonio  Paleario,  was  circulated  in 
thousands  of  copies.  So  great  hud  been  the  success  of  Protestant- 
ism thus  far  that  Caraffa  was  led  to  say  to  Paul  IIL,  that  "  the 
whole  of  Italy  was  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  which  had 
been  extensively  embraced  by  both  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics.** 
But  the  forces  of  the  counter  reformation  and  of  the  Catholic  reac- 
tion were  already  at  work, 

Paul  m,  who  succeeded  Clement  WL  in  1534,  combined  in  his 
person  and  in  his  policy  characteristics  both  of  the  papacy  of  the  post 
25 
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and  of  that  of  the  future.     He  bad  been  raised  to  the  cardm^ta 
hy  Alexander  YL,  and  like  him  had  children  whom  be 
ftiiii  t)]«  Btrict  sought  to  endow  with  wealth  and  high  station.     But,  on 
PATtieft,  ^1^^  other  band,  be  was  friendly  to  the  Catholic  reforming 

party.  One  of  his  £rst  acts  was  to  make  Contarini  cardinal,  and  at 
his  suggestion  to  elevate  to  the  same  rank  Carafe,  Pole,  Sadolet, 
and  others  of  like  character.  He  requested  them  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  such  reforms  as  they  deemed  advisable.  Tbeir  "  con- 
siliunij"  or  opinion,  was  approved  by  him,  and  commissions  of  re- 
form were  appoioed  whose  business  it  was  to  remove  the  abuses 
in  the  papal  curia.  Not  long  after  occurred  the  conference  at 
Ratiabon,  which  waa  an  attempt  by  the  evangelical  CathoHcs,  under 
the  leadersliip  of  Contarini,  to  restore  by  compromise  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  The  failure  of  the  conference  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  influence  of  Caraffa,  and  of  men  of  similar  viewB, 
who,  while  they  were  anxious  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  strict,  and  even 
ascetic  purity  and  zeal  into  the  hierarchy,  were  inflexibly  hostile  to 
all  changes  in  the  dogmas  and  organization  of  the  Church.  It  was 
this  party  who  revived  the  tone  of  the  Catholic  Church,  rallied  its 
scattered  forces,  and  turned  upon  its  adversaries  with  a  renewed 
and  formidable  energy.  To  accompHsh  their  object  they  main- 
tained the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  reorganized  it  in  Italy,  reared 
a  bulwark  of  Homanism  in  the  decrees  of  Trent,  and  created  re- 
ligious orders,  especially  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

As  in  previous  ages  of  the  Church,  the  revival  of  zeal  was  signal- 
ized by  new  developments  of  the  monastic  spirit.  A  fraternity  called 
the  Theatins  was  organized  by  Caroflfa  and  his  friend 
Thiene.  Its  principal  aim  was  the  reform  of  the  clergy. 
The  members  were  priests  with  monastic  vows.  They  devoted  them* 
Helves  to  preaching,  administering  the  sacraments,  and  caring  for 
the  sick.  But  their  importance,  as  well  as  that  of  other  simikr 
societies,  was  soon  overshadowed  by  the  more  renowned  and  influ- 
ential order  of  the  Jesuits.  The  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
i^Toim  ^^^  Ignatius  Loyola,  n  Spaniard  of  noble  birth.   In  early 

1491-1658.  manhood  be  bad  been  severely  wounded  while  fighting 
against  the  French  at  the  siege  of  Parapeluno.  During  the  lUness 
which  followed  he  began  to  dream  of  chivalrous  adventures,  not  in 
the  service  of  his  king  ai^d  his  lady,  but  in  that  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin.  Ho  exchanged  the  romance  of  "  Amadis  "  for  the  lives  of 
the  saints.  The  glory  of  Dominic  and  Francis  charmed  his  imagina- 
tion. Upon  his  recovery  he  hung  up  his  shield  and  lance  before 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  then  retired  to  a  convent,  there  to 
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Burreocler  himself  to  a  life  of  ascetic  Beverity.  His  soul  was  afflicted 
with  tormeDls  which  allowed  him  no  peace  until  he  cast  them  out 
as  inspirations  of  the  evil  spirit  He  turned  his  back  upon  ascet- 
icism, but  retained  that  insatiable  jearmng  for  rapturous  experi* 
I  ences  which  cJften  accompanies  it  At  Paris,  where  in  1528  Ignatius 
'  went  to  study  theology^  he  brought  the  minds  of  two  compaoioos, 
•The  Society  Fabcr  and  Fi*ancifl  Xavier,  completely  under  the  inllu- 
of  Jam.  ^^^^  ^^  ijjg  itieae.  The  little  society  which  was  formed 
in  a  cell  of  the  College  of  St  Barbara  was  soon  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  seven  new  membera  They  took  the  monastic  vows  and 
pledged  themselves  to  spend  their  lives,  if  possible,  in  Jerusalem, 
in  the  care  of  Christiana  or  in  efforts  to  convert  the  Saracens  ;  or, 
if  this  should  not  be  permitted  them,  they  promised  to  ofiTer  them- 
selves to  the  pope  to  bo  employed  in  the  service  of  tije  Church 
as  he  should  direct  In  Venice  they  were  ordained  priests,  and 
her©  they  learned  that  the  most  formidable  adversaries  against 
whom  they  were  to  contend  were  in  Europe,  and  not  in  Palestine. 
Their  order  was  sanctioned  by  Paul  HT.  in  1540  ;  in  1543,  uncon- 
ditionally. They  chose  Ignatius  for  their  president.  The  labors 
to  which  the  new  order  gave  itself  were  principally  preaching,  hear- 
ing confessions^  and  directing  indi\idual  consciences,  and  especially 
the  education  of  the  young.  With  the  proper  accomplishment  of 
these  duties  no  monastic  austerities  were  allowed  to  interfere.  The 
inward  life  of  the  members  was  moulded  hy  the  study  of  the  "  Spir- 
itual Exercises "  of  Ignatius.  This  manual  set  forth  a  course  of 
severe  and  prolonged  introspection,  and  of  forced,  continuous  at- 
tention to  certain  themes,  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  Gos- 
pels ;  the  design  of  the  whole  being  to  detach  the  soul  from  every 
object  of  earthly  desire,  to  excite  and  at  the  same  time  to  enslave 
the  imagination,  and  to  bind  the  will  immovably  in  the  path  of  re- 
ligious consecration.  Four  weeks  was  the  time  generally  spent,  at 
the  outset,  in  this  spiritual  drill.  The  society,  with  its  four  classes 
of  members— the  novices,  the  scholastics,  the  coailjutors,  and  the 
professed — was  so  compactly  organized  that  even  the  general,  not- 
withstanding his  almost  unlimited  power,  was  under  as  strict  over-  , 
sight  as  the  humblest  novice,  and  could,  for  adequate  reasons,  be  de- 
posed. Every  member  was  bound  to  yield  unquestioning  obedience 
to  his  superior.  He  might  be  ordered  to  visit  a  tribe  of  savages 
in  the  remotest  part  of  the  globe,  but  he  must  depart  instantly  and 
without  a  murmur.  It  was  this  organization,  guided  by  a  single  will 
and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Roman  see,  which  not  only  with- 
stoud  the  advance  of  Protestantism,  but  caiTied  the  Catholic  doc- 
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trmes  into  new  laiulfi,  atitl  eTeii  reoonquered  territory  which  was 
well-uigli  lost  to  the  Church.  In  the  capacity  of  teachers  or  con- 
fessoi-a,  they  gained  access  to  the  courts  of  pnut^es,  and  were  able 
to  exert  much  inHuence  in  political  affairs.  To  the  instruction  of 
the  young  they  devoted  themselves  with  a  just  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  work  But  the  literiiry  achievements  of  the  Jesuits 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  antiquarian  rest»arch  or  of 
exact  science,  and  not  in  the  directions  where  freedom  of  intellects 
ual  movement  or  the  play  of  imagination  are  essential  to  success. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  general  councQ,  so  long  the  dread  of 
the  popes,  was  the  second  great  agency  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  After  the  failure  of  the  Conference 
Df  Trent,  at  Batisbon,  Paul  HI.  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  em- 
im^%  peror,  and  issued  the  summons  for  the  Council  of  Trent 
iB*a-8fl.  j^.  ^,j^  1^^  ^^j^,  ^^,^y  ^f  preventing  Charles  from  attempt- 
ing himself  to  adjust  the  religious  difficulties  in  Germany  through 
a  diet  The  papal  legates  opened  its  sessions  in  December,  1545) 
and  soon  acquired  so  complete  a  control  over  the  assembly  that 
nothing  was  undertaken  mitbout  the  pope  a  sanction.  It  was  de- 
termined that  the  members  should  vote  as  individuals,  and  not 
as  natioiis — a  point  not  gained  without  the  distribution  of  money 
among  p<x)r  bisbopa  The  legates  were  to  determine  the  subjects 
of  discussion,  and  select  the  congregations,  or  committees,  for  the 
consideration  of  them.  The  reactionary  party,  represented  by  Ca- 
raffa  and  the  Jesuits,  triumphed  over  the  evangelical  Catholics. 
The  council  first  took  up  the  consideration,  not  of  reforms,  but  of 
dogmas.  It  affirmed  that  tradition,  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  is  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Scriptures.  Emboldened  by  the  success 
which  Charles  V.  was  gaining  in  the  Smalcaldic  War,  it  proceeded 
to  assert  the  old  doctrines  with  scarcely  any  modification.  There 
were  heated  debates  on  the  subject  of  justification.  A  party  with  a 
good  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  evangelical  doctrine  made  itself 
heard,  but  the  opposite  view  was  affirmed  in  the  definitions.  The 
council  asserted  transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass- 
Its  labors,  having  been  twice  interrupted,  were  finally  brought  to 
an  end  in  15G3,  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV,  Every  attack 
on  the  papal  power  was  skilfully  turned  aside.  The  conflicts  at 
Trent  left  the  Roman  see  stronger  than  before.  The  **  Pi^ofessio 
Fidei,"  or  the  brief  formula  of  subscription  to  the  Tridentine 
creed,  to  which  all  teachers  and  ecclesiastics  were  required  to  give 
their  assent,  contained  a  promise  of  obedience  to  the  pope.  But 
the  council  accomplished  a  positive  work  for  the  education  of  the 
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clergy  and  the  better  orgamzation  and  discipline  of  tlie  Chyrch. 
It  provided  for  tlie  publication  of  a  catechism,  breviary,  missal,  and 
an  authorized  edition  of  tlie  Vulgate.  The  creed  of  Ti-ent  set  forth 
clearly  and  concisely  the  distinguiahing  points  of  the  CathoHc  faith, 
and  thus  furnished  a  standard  of  orthodoxy  far  more  satisfactory 
than  the  voluminous  and  often  conflicting  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
The  council,  both  by  its  doctrinal  formidas  and  by  its  reformatory 
canons,  contributed  very  much  to  the  oonsolidation  of  the  Church 
in  a  compact  body. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  reaction  were  not  content  with 
merely  fixing  the  stigma  of  heresy  upon  Pro teatan tiara  by  the  au- 
The  loqui^  thority  of  a  general  council  They  were  resolved  to  eradi- 
^^ou.  ^^^Q  Protestantism  by  force.     Even  prior  to  the  meeting 

of  the  assembly  at  Trent,  the  Inquisition  had  been  reorganized,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Caraffa,  who  was  to  become  its  head,  and, 
as  Paul  IV.,  was  to  be  its  chief  patron.  It  was  modelled  after  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  The  Holy  OflSce  had  been  set  up  in  Spain  un- 
der Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  fii*st  instance  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  and  punishing  the  converts  from  Judaism  who  re- 
turned to  their  former  creed.  But  it  proved  to  be  so  useful  an 
engine  of  secular  as  weU  as  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  that  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  successors  defended  its  obnoxious  proceedings  even 
against  the  objections  and  complaints  of  the  pope.  The  atrocities 
of  which  it  was  guilty  under  Torquemada  and  the  inquisitors-gen- 
eral who  followed  him,  form  a  dark  and  repulsive  page  of  Spanish 
history.  It  gained  such  a  hold  upon  the  bigoted  and  fanatical 
populace  as  to  be  almost  able  to  defy  the  pope,  and  even  the  king 
himiself.  The  Italian  Inquisition  was  similar  to  it  in  being  an  in- 
dependent ecclesiastical  tribunal,  with  ita  own  peculiar  methods  of 
procedure,  but  it  was  more  directly  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  pope,  and  was  less  characterized  by  the  gloomy  spirit  of  re- 
ligious frenzy.  Six  cArdinais  were  made  inquisitors- gene rals»  with 
power  to  constitute  inferior  tribunals,  and  with  authority  on  both 
sides  of  the  Alps  to  imprison  and  to  try  all  suspected  persons,  of 
whatev^er  rank  or  order.  The  terrible  machinery  of  this  court  was 
gradually  set  in  motion  in  all  the  states  of  Italy,  The  open  pro- 
fession of  Protestantism  was  instantly  suppressed.  Fugitives  be- 
gan to  stream  across  the  Alps.  Ochino  and  Peter  Martyr  had  al- 
ready gone.  In  1548  amazement  was  occasioned  by  the  flight  of 
Yergerio,  Bishop  of  Capo  d*  Istria,  who  had  been  employed  in  im- 
portant embassies  by  the  pope.  Those  who  did  not  escape  were 
subjected  to  torture,  imprisonmentj  and  deatL     Among  the  dift- 
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tmguiahed  men  who  suffered  for  their  faitli  were  Paleario  and 
Caraesecchi.  The  Inqimition  sought  to  destroy  the  books  as  well 
as  the  persons  of  the  ProtestaDts.  In  many  places  the  book-trade 
was  almost  niinetL  So  Tigilant  were  the  officers  of  the  Inqoisitiou 
that  of  the  thousands  of  copies  of  the  book  on  the  **  Benefits  of 
Christ"  but  few  Bunrived,  aod  these  have  only  been  brought  to 
light  within  recent  years.  The  "Index,"  which  Caraffii 
also  introduced^  contained  the  names  of  pi*ohibited 
books,  and  a  list  of  more  than  sixty  printers  all  of  whose  publica- 
tions were  condemned,  Caraffa  wag  so  anxious  to  keep  the  faithful 
sons  of  the  Church  from  everj'thing  which  had  in  it  the  slightest 
taint  of  heresy  that  he  put  upon  the  Index  the  very  *'  ConsiU- 
um  *'  iu  which  he,  together  with  Sadolet  and  others^  had  advised 
Paul  m.  to  check  certain  glaring  ecclesiastical  abuses.  Later,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Sixtus  V.,  the  **  Index  Expurgatorius  "  appeared, 
which  condemned,  not  entire  works,  but  particular  passages  in  per- 
mitted books.  The  sweeping  persecution  which  was  undertaken 
by  the  reactionary  party  did  not  spare  the  evangelical  Catholics. 
Even  Cai-dinal  Pole,  the  stanch  defender  of  the  unity  of  tbe  Chorcb, 
ihed  in  disgrace,  and  Cardinal  Morone  was  imprisoned  until  the 
death  of  the  inflexible  Paul  TV.,  in  1559,  set  him  free.  Such  was 
the  fierce  bigotry  which  stamped  out  tbe  sparks  of  heresy  in  Italy. 
Protestantism  was  not  without  adherents  even  in  Spain  itself, 
the  home  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  religious  fanaticism.  Spanish 
rroiartanHwii  ecclesiastics  and  noblemen  who  attended  Charles  Y,  in 
lo^^pain.  Germany,  and  were  present  at  tbe  Diet  of  Augsburg,  or 
*vho  sojourned  in  England  after  the  marriage  of  Pliilip  IL  to  Mary, 
became  familiar  with  the  Protestant  doctrine s^  and  not  a  few  were 
inclined  to  adopt  them.  Luther's  writings,  and  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  Spanish,  were  covertly  introduced  into  Spain.  Those 
who  held  the  reformed  opinions  were  especially  numerous  at  Se- 
ville and  Valladolid,  and  were  there  organized  into  secret  churches. 

The  most  eminent  preachers  of  Seville,  Dr.  John  Egidius,  and  Con- 

^^B  etantine  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  who  had  been  chaplain  of  the  emperor, 
^^"  enlisted  in  the  new  raoYement  In  Valladolid,  likewise,  tbe  Prot- 
1^  esfcants  possessed  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  person  of  the  im- 
I  perial  chaplain,  Augustine  Cazalla,  In  fact,  the  movement  Vk^ns 
I  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  men  of  rank  and  learning.  The 
I  discovery  of  these  secret  associations  at  Seville  and  Valladolid  stim- 
I  ukted  the  Inquisition  to  redouble  its  vigilance.  The  flight  of  some 
■  facilitated  the  detection  of  those  who  remained  behind.     The  dun- 

I         geons  were  soon  filled,  and  honible  implements  of  torture  were 
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used  to  extort  eonfessioDSj  not  only  from  men  but  from  delicate 
and  refined  women.  The  autoa  da  fe,  or  "acts  of  faith,"  which 
I  were  held,  in  1559  and  1560,  in  the  two  cities  where  heresy-  had 
ken  root  the  moat  fiiTiilj^  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers  themselves^  and  of  the  great 
throngs  that  gathered  to  watch  the  scene.  The  condemned,  clad 
in  a  »an  benitOf  a  coarse  yellow  frock  upon  which  were  worked  in 
red,  crosses,  flames,  and  devils,  were  burned  alive  unless  they  woukl 
accept  the  offices  of  a  priest,  in  which  case  they  bad  the  privilege 
of  being  strangled  before  the  fire  was  lighted.  The  king,  the  royal 
family,  and  the  great  personages  of  the  court  were  present  to  give 
countenance  to  these  inhuman  spectackB.  Similar  "  acts  of  faith** 
took  place  in  other  cities.  The  highest  ecclesiastics  of  the  land  did 
c^j^^^n^  not  escape  persecution.  Bartolome  de  Carranza,  Arch- 
ioo»-i57iL  bishop  of  Ti>ledo,  and  primate  of  Spain,  was  an  evangeli- 
cal Catholic^  a  friend  of  Pole,  Morons,  Flaminio,  and  other  eminent 
Italians.  He  had  advocated  the  doctrine  of  gi-atuitous  justifica- 
tion at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  em- 
peror, Charles  V.,  had  held  up  the  crucifix,  exclaiming  :  * 'Behold 
him  who  answers  for  all*  There  is  no  more  sin  ;  all  is  forgiven.'* 
He  was  accused  before  tbe  Holy  Office,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  eighteen  years  after,  was  tinder  some  sjiecies  of  confinement 
The  pretext  for  the  accusation  was  a  catechism  from  bis  pen  which 
a  commission  of  the  Tridentine  Council  had  approved.  Bishop* 
and  doctors  of  theology  who  were  suspected  of  holding  simOnr 
Tiews  were  hkewise  arraigned  and  compelled  to  make  some  re-> 
traotion  or  to  submit  to  public  humiliation.  It  was  thus  that  ' 
Protestant  opinions  were  extirpated.  Spaiu  fell  a  victim  to  its 
own  religious  fanaticism.  Centuries  of  intellectual  bondage  and 
lethargy  were  the  heavy  penalty  paid  for  intolerance. 

So  vital  was  the  force  of  the  Catholic  reaction  that  it  went  for- 
ward,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  which  for  a  time  subsisted  be- 
i^ai  rv,  tween  those  who  were  its  natural  leaders.  Whc^n  Caraf- 
1BG6-I6fi0.  f^  ^^  f^Q  i^gg  qI  seventy- nine,  ascended  the  papal  chair, 
his  strongest  passion  seemed  to  be  hatred  of  Charles  Y.  and  the 
Spaniards.  In  order  to  drive  them  out  of  Italy,  this  stem  apostle 
of  reform  conferred  ofiSces  and  principalities  on  his  unworlhy 
nephews,  enlisted  German  Protestants  in  his  army,  and  even  iin- 
plored  the  Turk  to  come  to  bis  asaistance.  It  was  only  the  pious 
reverence  of  Philip  IL  for  the  head  of  the  Church  which  saveil 
Borne  from  being  again  sacked,  and  Paul  TV.  from  suffering  a  hu- 
lailiation  at  the  hands  of  the  S])anlsh  monarch  like  that  which 
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Chaiies  had  inflicted  upon  Clemeoi  The  pope  now  gave  all  hia 
energies  to  the  extermination  of  heresy  and  the  purification  of  hia 
coort  He  drove  his  unprincipled  relatives  in  disgrace  from 
Ilia  presence,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  nepotism  which  hud  so 
long  been  one  of  the  worst  eviba  of  papal  rule.  The  people  sig- 
nalized the  death  of  the  intolerant  reformer  by  breaking  into  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  liberating  the  prisoners,  and  setting 
Are  to  the  buildings.  But  the  spirit  of  the  reaction  outlived  its  en- 
ergetic leader.  It  continued  to  pervade  the  Roman  court,  although 
Paul's  successor,  Pius  W,,  possessed  little  relish  for  the 
subtle  distinctions  of  orthodoxy,  and  did  not  sympathize 
with  the  Inquisition,  By  hia  skilful  negotiations  with  the  diUerent 
sovereigns,  the  papacy  emerged  from  the  Council  of  Trent  without 
the  loss  of  any  of  its  valued  prerogatives.  The  presence  of  his 
nepheWj  Carlo  Bon'omeo^  at  the  I^>man  courts  gave  it  a  tone  of  so- 
briety which  Pius  could  not  himself  have  imparted  to  it.  Although 
of  noble  birth,  Borromeo  had  resisted  the  temptations  which  lay 
in  his  path,  and  hail  devoted  himself  to  the  religious  life  with  un- 
wavering fidelity*  He  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  the  great 
offices  which  the  pope  thrust  upon  him,  and  more  than  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  his  archbishopric  at  Milan,  Upon  the  death  of 
liis  uncle  he  did  not  put  forth  his  own  claims  to  the  pontificate, 
but  procured  the  election  of  Pius  V,,  a  rigid  adhei-ent  of 
orthodoxy,  and  equally  zealous  for  the  reformation  of  the 
papacy  and  the  destruction  of  heretics.  Piua  V.  sj^mpathized  and 
co-operated  with  Spain  in  its  warfare  with  Protestantism  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  France^  and  in  England.  The  bull  in  casna  Domim, 
which  w^as  first  framed  in  1370,  but  did  not  grow  to  its  complete 
form  until  1627,  was  issued  in  1567,  in  a  new  edition,  by  Pius, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  churches  in  all  lands ; 
but  in  several  countries  his  command  was  not  obeyed.  In  this 
f  tmous  bull,  the  anathema  is  pronounced  on  all  classes  of  heretics 
and  assailants  of  papal  prerogatives.  On  the  list  of  the  cui*ssed, 
after  Lutherans^  Calviuista,  etc.^  and  before  Saracens  and  TurkSi 
are  the  pirates  infesting  the  sea  bordering  on  the  Pontifical  state. 
Meanwhile  a  striking  change  ha<l  taken  place  in  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  Italy.  The  old  passion  for  antiquity  gave  way 
to  a  2eal  for  independent  investigation,  especially  in 
natural  scieBce,  until  that  study  in  turn  was  checked  and  repressed 
by  th©  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Even  reverence  for  aocient 
buildings  was  supplanted — in  the  mind  of  Sixtus  V.,  for 
example — by  the  desire  to  rear  edifices  that  might  rival  them. 
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Poetry,  painting,  and  nauaic  were  pervaded  by  the  religious  temper 
of  society,  and  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Church. 

This  change  was  largely  brought  about  through  the  iirfluenc© 
of  the  Jesuits,  into  whose  hands  the  education  of  youth,  especially 

those  of  higher  rank,  had  quickly  fallen-     Their  labors 

were  not  confined  to  Italy.  They  established  themselves 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  their  colonies.  Pi^om  the  tw  o  penin- 
sulas this  gi*eat  standing  army  of  the  pope  advanced  into  the  other 
csountries  of  Europe  to  restore  the  power  of  Cathohcism.  It  gained 
control  over  the  University  of  Vienna ;  Cologne,  Ingolstadt,  and 
Prague  were  centres  from  which  its  members  worked  with  great 
success  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  They  persuaded  the  Cathohc  piinces  to 
help  forward  the  reactionary  movement  It  wiis  mainly  tlu:x>ugh 
their  labors  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
tide  was  turned  against  Protestantism  in  Southern  Germany,  in  Bo* 
hemia,  Moravia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  countries  iu  which  it  had, 
on  the  whole,  gained  the  ascendency.  Wherever  they  did  not  pre- 
vail, they  drew  the  lines  of  distinction  between  the  two  confessions 
more  sharply,  and  intensified  their  mutual  antagonism. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Protestanism,  which  at  first  advanced 
so  rapidly,  and  which  seemed  about  to  spread   over  all  Europe, 

should  suddenly  be  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  even  be 
cbMkofFftl  thrust  back  from  lands  in  which  it  had  already  gained  a 

foothold.  Protestantism  was  a  movement  of  reform 
ariaiug  within  the  Church.  Multitudes  were  at  the  outset  not  de- 
cided what  course  to  adopt  in  regard  to  it.  But  as  the  ferment 
cooled  down,  men  began  to  take  sides,  and  when  once  the  spirit  of 
party  was  aw^ened,  it  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  further  progress 
of  the  new  opinions.  Still  other  barriers  were  erected  by  political 
arrange  men  ta  In  Germany  it  was  the  application  of  the  maxim 
*^cujus  rcgio  ejus  religio,'*  and  the  ** ecclesiastical  reservation**; 
in  France,  the  division  of  the  people  into  two  warring  factions, 
Catholic  and  Huguenot ;  and  in  the  Netherlands,  the  aepturation  of 
the  Walloon  provinces  from  the  other  states.  By  the  counter-refor- 
mation in  the  Roman  Church  the  gross  abuses  which  had  heen 
the  principal  ground  of  comphiint  were  removed,  and  the  Catho- 
lics were  filled  with  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  worship,  the  polity, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Churck  At  the  same  time  the  Protestants 
were  wasting  their  strength  in  contests  with  one  another.  Their 
secular  leaders,  like  i^Iaurice  of  Sitxony  and  Queen  Eliztibeth,  were 
not  moved  by  the  same  noble  devotion  to  the  cause,  which  had  ao- 
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tuated  the  Electors  Frederic  and  John,  and  even  tlie  Landgrave 
of  Hesse.  The  CatboHc  Church  was  far  better  organized,  and  much 
freer  from  internal  divisions.  Within  its  fold  was  room  for  men 
of  the  most  diverse  temperaments  and  aima^  men  who  in  Protestant 
lands  would,  like  Wesley  at  a  later  day,  have  been  the  founders  of 
new  sects.  In  Southern  Europe,  where  the  CathoHc  reaction  was 
the  most  successful,  the  people  were  more  firmly  attached  to  the 
traditional  system  than  were  the  Teutonic  nations-  In  Italy  and 
Spain,  Protestantism  did  not  reach  down  to  the  springs  of  national 
life.  Even  in  France,  it  won  its  adherents  for  the  most  pai-t  from 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society.  Many  of  those  who  ac- 
cepted the  new  doctrines  were  not  inclined  to  cast  off  the  polity 
and  worship  of  the  old  Church.  These  were  the  causes  which 
stayed  the  advance  of  Protestantism,  and  at  length  shut  it  up  within 
fixed  boundaries*  But  the  CathoHc  party  was  not  to  remain  free 
from  internal  discord.  The  theological  conflicts  which  the  Jesuits 
stirred  up,  together  with  other  adverse  influences,  conspii'ed  finally 
to  paralyze  the  Catholic  reaction^  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
couD  tei-ref ormation. 


CHAPTER   Vm. 


CHKISTIAOTTT  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  JAMES  I.  AND 
CHARLES  hi  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR:  THE  PAPACY:  THE 
EASTERN  CHURCH. 


CbjBTBcter  of 
Furltaaliim. 


TnE  accession  of  James  L  brings  us  to  the  Puritan  age  of  Eng- 
lish history.  At  that  time  Puritanism  did  not  mean  hostility  to 
Episcopal  government  or  to  the  English  liturgy*  Pres- 
byterians there  were  who  would  have  preferred  another 
polity  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  while  Puritmia  objected  to  prelat- 
ical  tyranny,  they  had  no  quarrel  with  Episcopacy  itself  ;  and  while 
certain  amendments  to  the  Prayer  Book  were  deemed  desimble, 
there  were  not  many  who  were  disposed  to  discard  it  altogether. 
Puritanism,  at  the  accession  of  James^  signified  a  thorough  and  in- 
flexible antagonism  to  the  Koman  Catholic  system  of  doctrine  and 
of  rule — an  abhorrence  of  everything  eompriaed  under  the  term 
'*  popery.*'  It  commonly  meant  Calvinism  in  theology.  It  meant 
always  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  government  on  the  part  of 
the  hierarchy,  a  demand  for  a  more  conscientious,  dihgent,  and 
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better  educated  clergj',  and  a  protest  against  pluralities  and  non- 
residence.  No  misapprehensioii  can  be  greater  thaB  to  suppose 
that  the  Pari  tan  e  were,  as  a  rule,  inferior  in  rank  and  social  stand- 
ing, in  wealth  and  in  culture,  to  their  opponents.  Naturally  the 
new  nobility,  the  creation  of  the  Tudors,  who  with  the  bishops 
mad©  up  the  majority  of  the  Upper  House,  were  mostly  devoted  to 
the  court,  and  to  its  ecclesiastical  policy.  But  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  sat  so  many  of  the  landed  gentry^  as  well  as  numerous 
wealthy  merchants,  was  Puritan  through  the  whole  reign  of  James, 
It  was  from  the  gentry,  the  merchants,  and  the  professional  class 
that  Puritanism  drew  its  chief  support,  although  there  were  not 
wanting  among  its  adherents  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank,  like 
the  courtly  Essex,  who  commanded  the  Parliamentary  army  in  the 
war  with  Charles  I.  "  The  Memoir  of  Colonel  Hutcliinson/*  by  his 
wife,  shows  what  dignity  of  manners  and  refinement  of  culture 
might  be  found  in  a  Puritan  household.  It  was  a  party  in  which 
a  man  of  the  genius  and  accomplishments  of  Milton  found  himsel' 

at  home.  At  a  later  day,  when  Puritanism  was  trium- 
etmcy  of^    phaut,  it  dr©w  into  its  ranks  insincere  place-seekers,  who 

exaggerated,  while  for  a  sellish  purpose  they  copied^  Pu- 
ritan waya  By  many,  a  sour  visage  came  to  be  considered  a  proper 
badge  of  piety.  Later  still,  under  the  disappointment  of  defeat 
and  the  pressure  of  persecution,  the  Puritan  character  became,  in 
a  degree,  degenerate.  Its  manly  sobriety  passed  into  a  forbidding 
austerity.  Ita  elevation  above  the  vices  and  frivolities  of  society 
turned  into  an  almost  cynical  avemon  to  innocent  gaiety  and 
harmless  recreations.  But  even  in  its  period  of  decline,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  it  retained  noble  and  worthy  traits, 
hardly  to  be  recognized  under  the  caricatures  which  satirists  de- 
hghted  to  present  for  the  entertainment  of  the  profligate  despiaers 
of  all  strictness  of  mondity.  There  is  truth  in  the  observation  that 
owing  to  the  impression  made  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  religion  and  theolog}%  after  the  death  of  Eliz- 
abeth, absorbed  attention,  not  without  a  loss  of  that  versatility  of 
genius,  and  that  free  and  joyous  spirit  which  had  belonged  to  the 
bloom  of  the  RenEtissance — to  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jon  son, 
and  Raleigh.  But  there  were  compenaations  even  for  this  loss. 
**The  larger  geniality  of  the  age  that  had  passed  away'' — vrrites  a 
recent  historian — **  was  replaced  by  an  intense  tenderness  within 
the  narrower  circle  of  home.  Home^  as  we  conceive  it  now,  was  tlie 
creation  of  the  Puritan.  Wife  and  child  rose  from  mere  dependants 
.  on  the  will  of  ^^usband  or  father,  as  husband  or  father  saw  in  them 
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saints  like  liimself,  soiila  liallowcd  by  the  touch  of  a  divin©  Spirit 
and  called  with  a  divine  calling  like  his  own/' 

On  November  24  1572,  John  Knox,  the  hero  of  the  Scottish 
Reform II tion,  died.  His  mental  and  moral  energies  were  not  im- 
paired by  his  physical  infirmity.  It  is  related  of  him  in  his  last 
days,  by  one  who  heard  him  preach,  that,  although  he  had  to  be 
lifted  into  the  pulpit  by  two  men,  "  before  he  had  done  with  his 
sermon  he  was  so  active  that  he  was  like  to  ding  that  pulpit  in 
blada  and  fly  out  of  it/'  About  three  years  before  the  death  of 
Knox^  the  Regent  Murray  was  assassinated.  James,  the  heir  of 
tlie  throne>  was  less  than  four  years  old  when  the  man  who  had 
held  ui  subjectiou  the  different  hostile  factious  was  thus  struck 
down.  In  the  midst  of  their  fierce  rivalries  the  young  king  grew 
up.  James  L  merited  the  appellation  of  a  "wise  fool/'  He  was 
shrewd  and  quick-witted,  fertile  in  schemes  for  escaping  a  present 
difficulty,  and  not  without  considerable  acquisitions  in 
theology.  But  besides  being  a  pedant,  he  lacked  com- 
mon sense,  could  never  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  great  ques- 
tion, and  was  inflated  with  self-conceit.  The  **  kingcraft  '*  of  which 
he  boasted  did  not  rise  above  a  superficial  cleverness.  In  Scotland 
he  had  been  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the  clergy,  and  had  written 
the  **  Basilicon  Dor  on  "in  order  to  inculcate  into  the  mind  of  his 
son  h'm  cherished  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  do  as  they 
please— a  doctrine  that  was  eventually  to  bring  ruin  upon  his  house. 
He  had  made  great  endeavors  to  introduce  bishops  as  a  means  of 
contfoUing  the  independent  and  refractory  ministers  of  his  native 
land,  whose  General  Assembly  was  a  kind  of  House  of  Commona, 
keeping  watch  over  the  sovereign,  and  seeing  that  he  did  not  en- 
croach on  the  rights  claimed  for  the  Church,  or  do  anything  to 
defile  the  purity  of  Christian  teaching  in  the  kingdom*  In  Scot- 
lan<l,  after  Presbyterianiam  was  established,  the  old  poiitj^  had  re- 
mained as  a  matter  of  law*  There  were  stiU  bishops  and  abbots, 
having  only  a  nominal  function.  These  places  were  filled,  after 
1560,  by  Protestants,  and  often  by  laymen*  It  had  been  expected 
that  the  old  offices  would  die  out,  but  the  nobles  desired  to  absorb 
the  revenues^  and  Parliament  voted,  in  1572,  that  they  should  con- 
tinue— the  bishops  to  have  only  the  power  of  superintendents,  and 
to  be  subject  in  spiritual  things  to  the  General  Assembly.  They 
were  derisively  ciilled  by  the  people  "  tulchan  "  bishops.  In  spite 
of  the  energetic  resistance  of  Amlrew  Melville,  who  followed  Knox 
as  leader  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  was  more  uncompromis- 
ing than  Knox  iu  his  hostility  to  Episcopacy,  an  actual  jurisdic* 
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tion  was  cooferred  on  the  prelates  in  1584.  But  m  tlio  coutest  of 
Euglatid  with  Spaiu,  James  had  to  take  sides  with  Ehzabeth,  and 
to  drive  into  exile  the  Catholic  lords  on  whom  he  relied  for  sup- 
port in  hia  conflict  witli  the  ministers ;  and  in  1592  the  act  just 
referred  to  was  repealed.  Presbjterianism  was  re-established. 
After  an  interval,  however,  the  battle  between  the  king  and  the 
kirk  was  renewed,  Melville  went  so  far  as  to  pluek  James  by  the 
sleeve,  and  to  call  him  "God's  sdly  vassal"  Parliament  voted,  in 
1597,  that  the  prelates  should  have  a  seat  in  their  body.  James 
only  succeeded  in  procuring  the  addition  of  three  bishops,  to  fill 
vacant  sees,  who  were  to  have  tliia  same  pri\dlcge.  The  result  of 
his  experience  in  his  own  reidm  was  a  cordial  hatred  of  Presby- 
terian ism  on  his  part,  as  containing  in  it  forces  destructive  of  hia 
theory  of  kingly  prerogative.  He  remained  a  Calvinist  in  bis 
opinions,  and  Ids  conciliatory  demeanor  towards  the  Church  of 
Rome,  both  before  and  alter  his  asanmption  of  the  English  crown, 
was  tbctated  principally  by  political  motives. 

On  his  way  to  London,  James  was  met  by  the  **  Ifelillenary  Pe- 
tition/^ to  which  were  attached  the  signatures  of  abont  eight  hun- 
Tii«  Mui«ii»ry  dred,  clergymen,  belonging  to  twenty-five  counties.  They 
PBtitteo.  were  not  Separatiata ;  they  made  no  objection  to  Epis- 
copacy. They  complained  of  n  on -residence,  pluralities,  and  like 
abuses,  and  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  cap  and  surplice,  and  a 
Tft»H»mpton  ^^^  other  ceremonial  peculiarities.  In  the  Hampton 
rnST  Ih^n-  ^^^^  Conference,  wliich  follow^ed,  the  king  summoned 
«7.  i«M.  fom*  leading  Puntan  divines,  of  whom  Dr.  Keynolds  was 
the  most  promuient,  to  meet  nine  bishops,  with  seven  deans  and 
two  other  clergymen.  There  the  Puritan  complaints  were  dis- 
cussed for  three  days,  the  king  himself  being  the  most  active  dis- 
putant, and  showing  an  indecent  readiness  to  browbeat  the  Puri- 
tan representatives,  although  at  the  beginning  he  checked  the 
overbearing  spirit  of  Bancroft,  Bisliop  of  London.  James  took  oc- 
casion  to  say  that  a  Scottish  Presbytery  "  agrees  with  monarchy  as 
well  as  God  and  the  devil.''  **  No  bishop,  no  king,'*  was  his  favor- 
ite maiim.  The  suggestion  of  Reynolds,  that  a  new  translatioo 
of  the  Scriptures  should  be  issued,  was  heard  with  favor,  on  account 
of  the  objections  of  James  to  the  notes  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  then 
in  common  use,  some  of  which  were  oflfensivo  to  his  notions  of  th« 
Bacredness  of  kings  The  plan  for  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  afterwards  well  cai-ried  out,  was  about  the  only 
good  result  of  this  Conference.  James  was  dehgbted  with  the  dis- 
play which  ho  made  of  his  reasoning  powersj  and  equaUy  rejoiced 
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in  the  adulation  offered  liim  hj  tlie  bialiops,  wlio  were  natural  Ij? 
overjoyed  at  hia  unexpected  I  j  thorough  support  of  their  cause.  Ban- 
croft fell  on  his  kneea  before  him,  sajing  that  there  had  been  no 
such  king**  since  Christ's  time."  The  aged  Wliitgift  cried  out^ 
**  Undoubtedly  your  majesty  spake  by  the  special  assistance  of  God^a 
Spirit."  The  proposition  of  the  Puritan  divines  to  ineoi-porate  the 
Lambeth  Articles  with  the  Anglican  Creed  was  at  variance  with  the 
more  moderate  and  tolerant  Calvinism  of  the  king*  He  refused  com- 
pliance, "  being  against  increasing  the  number  of  articles,  or  atuffiug 
them  with  theological  niceties."  In  the  course  of  the  Conference, 
James  said :  **  I  will  have  one  doctrine^  one  discipline,  one  religion 
in  substance  and  ceremony/'  *  *  If  this  be  idl  your  purly  have  to  say," 
he  exclaimed,  '*  I  will  make  them  conform  or  I  will  Larry  them  out  of 
this  land,  or  else  worse."  Soon  after,  Whitgift  died,  and  Bancroft 
succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  He  procured  fi'om 
Convocation,  with  the  king*s  approval,  the  passage  of  a  series  of 
canons  which  forbade,  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  the  least 
deviation  from  the  Prayer  Book,  or  any  disparagement  of  the  eatab- 
Hahed  system  of  government  and  worslnp  in  the  Church,  The 
Conflii3twith  ^i^D  found  that  the  House  of  Common y  was  not  at  all 
theCtjmoioM.  jjj  sympathy  with  his  anti-Pun tau  policy,  nor  with  his 
theory  of  absolute  authority  as  inhering  iu  himself  as  the  Lord's 
anointed.  In  his  speech  to  Parliament,  he  spoke  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  the  "mother  church/*  although  not  free  from  corrup- 
tions, and  wished  that  he  might  be  the  means  of  uuiting  the  two 
rehgions.  The  policy  of  James  was  one  impossible  to  cany  out. 
He  did  not  desire  to  treat  Boman  Catholics  with  severity.  At  the 
same  time,  he  held  it  to  be  unsafe  fo  let  them  increase  iu  numbers* 
Hie  commendable  mildness  towai'ds  them  at  the  outset,  was  followed, 
therefore,  by  severe  measures,  which  produced  extreme  irritation, 
and  led,  in  1605,  to  the  abortive  Gunpowder  Plot.  His  forlxiarance 
in  speaking  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  coupled  with  his  violent  denun- 
ciations of  Puritanism,  could  not  fail  to  excite  anxiety  and  indigna- 
tion among  the  zealous  Protestants,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  con- 
spiracies against  Elizabeth  and  the  Spanish  Armada.  From  the 
beginning  of  Jameses  reign  there  was  a  conflict  between  him  and  the 
Commons,  who  were  determined  to  prevent  him  from  usurping  the 
prerogatives  of  an  absolute  prince,  and  to  resist  the  eiforts  of  subser- 
vient prelates  to  aid  him  in  this  endeavor  and  to  extend  the  bounda 
of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  at  the  expense  of  the  proper  authority 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  aubject  Coke,  the  great 
champion  of  the  common  law,  withstood  the  pretenaiona  of  Bancroft 
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As  long  as  Cecil  was  in  power,  the  foreign  politics  of  James 
were  not  destitute  of  spirit.  Af  t>er  the  death  of  Cecil,  James  yielded 
NicotiftfciaEui  to  the  influence  of  personal  favorites — first,  of  Rocheater, 
witJi  Bpftin.  ^iiom  ije  made  Earl  of  Someraet.  and  then  of  Bucking- 
ham* He  abandoned  the  poHcj  which  Elizabeth  had  pursued,  of 
aiding  the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  for  hberty,  and  of  upholding  the 
Protestant  cause  on  the  Continent  by  doing  battle  against  its  most 
formidable  adversary.  He  sought  rather  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
which  he  flattered  himself  would  be  the  best  means  of  securing 
peace  in  Europe,  and  he  strove  to  bring  about  a  marriage  of  his 
oldest  son,  Charles,  with  a  Spanish  princess*  To  secure  this  last 
object  he  made  large  promises  of  indulgence  to  Roman  Catholics, 
and  made  a  sort  of  apology  for  applying  the  term  **  Antichrist  **  to 
Rome*  His  daughter  Elizabeth  had  married  the  Elec* 
tor  Palatine.  The  offer  of  the  Bohemian  crown  to  the 
Elector,  and  the  great  contest  which  ensued  upon  Ms  endeavor  to 
maintain  himself  against  the  House  of  Austria,  involved  not  only 
himself,  but  the  whole  Protestant  interest  on  the  Continent,  in  ex- 
treme  peril.  The  Spanish  court  managed  to  keep  back  James  from 
interference  in  behalf  of  his  son-in-law,  by  holding  out  delusive 
hopes  and  promises,  until  it  could  unmask  its  real  design,  which 
was,  not  to  marry  the  princess  to  Charles,  but  to  send  troops  to 
seize  on  the  Palatinate,  and  thus  to  open  a  road  to  its  Belgian  prov- 
inces, while  striking  an  eflfective  blow  in  behalf  of  the  Austrian 
branch  of  the  family,  and  against  Protestantism*  James  succeeded, 
in  1610^  in  procuring  the  acceptance  of  Episcopacy,  with  limited 
BUtuipaiti  powers,  in  Scotland,  MelviEe  and  other  fearless  leaders 
*'**""*''  of  the  Presbyterians  having  been  imprisoned  and  ban- 
ished. By  packing  the  assembhes  of  the  clergy,  and  by  other 
means  of  coercion,  the  king  carried  through  this  measure,  on  which 
he  had  long  been  beoL  In  1018  the  assembly  at  Perth  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  "Five  Acts,"  which  required  kneeling  at  com- 
munion, and  other  observaneeSi  which  in  the  Scottish  Church  were 
heartily  disapproved.  In  1610,  a  few  days  after  consecrating  the 
Scottish  bishops,  Bancroft  died.  Abbot,  his  successor,  was  weU 
Inclined  to  the  Puritans,  Tlieir  opponents  were  angry  at  his  lenity 
and  bislaxness  in  enforcing  uniformity.  It  is  a  sign  of  his  Puri- 
tan proclivities  that  the  organ  and  the  choir  were  abolished  in  the 
Tb«*iiiiior^  chapel  at  Lam  be  tk  In  1611  the  authorized  version  ol 
la^  vOTvUm.  ^Yie  Scriptures  was  completed.  It  was  a  revision  of  the 
previouB  translations.  Its  unrivalled  merits  of  style,  its  union  of 
idiomatic  vigor  with  rhythmic  harmony,  are  familiar  to  all  its  read* 
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era  A  convert  to  the  Church  of  Kome,  in  a  well-known  passage^ 
thus  ^eaka  of  the  charm  that  resides  in  the  English  Bible  :  *'It 
hvea  on  the  ear  like  a  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the 
sound  of  church-bellB,  which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  ha  can 
forego.  Its  felicities  often  seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than 
mere  words.  It  is  part  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of 
national  seriousness." 

Of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Charles  L,  the  nohle  wife  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson — a  woman  who  was  not  blind  to  the  faults 
of  her  own  paiir — thus  writes  : 

'*  The  face  of  the  court  was  much  changed  in  the  change  of 
the  king,  for  King  Charles  was  temperate,  chaste,  and  serious :  so 
Spirit  mad  ^^^^  ^^^  fools  and  bawds,  mimics  and  catamites,  of  the 
Mallei  I.  former  court,  grew  out  of  fashion  ;  and  the  nobility  and 
ieaB-1640.  courtiers,  who  did  not  quite  abandon  their  debauch- 
eries, yet  BO  reverenced  the  king  as  to  retire  into  comers  to  prac- 
tise  them.  Men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  in  all  arts  were  in 
esteem,  and  received  encouragement  from  the  king,  who  was  a 
most  excellent  judge  and  a  great  lover  of  paintings,  carvings, 
giiivings,  and  many  other  ingenuities,  less  offensive  than  the  baw- 
dry and  profane  abusive  wit  w^hich  was  the  only  exercise  of  the 
csourt. 

**  But,  as  in  the  primitive  times,  it  is  observed  that  the  best  em* 
perors  were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  be  the  bitterest 
persecutors  of  the  Church,  so  this  king  was  a  worse  encroacher 
upon  the  civil  and  spiritual  liberties  of  his  people  by  far  than  his 
father*  He  married  a  papist,  a  French  lad}%  of  haughty  spirit, 
and  a  great  wit  and  beauty,  tx>  whom  he  became  a  most  uxorious 
husband.  By  this  means  the  court  was  replenished  with  papists, 
and  many  who  hoped  to  advance  themselves  by  the  change  turned 
to  that  religioD,  All  the  papists  in  the  kingdom  were  favoured, 
and,  by  the  king*3  example,  tuatched  into  the  best  families;  the 
Puritans  were  more  than  ever  discountenanced  and  persecuted, 
insomuch  that  many  of  thein  chose  to  abandon  their  countij» 
and  leave  their  dearest  relations  to  retire  into  any  foreign  soil 
or  plautatioo,  where  they  might,  amidst  all  outward  inconveni- 
ences, enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  God's  worahip.  Such  as  could 
not  flee  were  tormented  in  the  bishops'  courts,  fined,  whipped, 
pOloried,  imprisoned,  and  suffered  to  enjoy  no  rest,  so  that  death 
was  better  than  life  to  them  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  patient 
sufferauce  of  all  these  things,  yet  was  not  the  king  satisfied  till 
the  whole  land   was  reduced  to  perfect  slavery.     The  example 
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lot  the  French  king  was  propounded  to  bim,  and  he  thought 
P^Mmself  BO  monarch  so  long  as  bis  will  was  con  fin  fid  to  the  bounds 
of  the  law  ;  but  knowing  that  the  people  of  England  were  not 
pliable  to  an  arbitrarj'  rale,  he  plotted  to  subdue  them  to  hia 
yoke  by  a  foreign  force,  and  till  he  could  effect  it,  made  no  con- 
science of  granting  anything  to  the  people  which  he  resolved  sliould 
not  oblige  him  longer  than  it  served  his  torn  ;  for  he  was  a  prince 
that  had  nothing  of  faith  or  truth,  justice  or  generosity  in  him.  He 
was  the  most  obstinate  person  in  his  self-will  that  ever  was,  and  so 
bent  on  being  an  absolutej  imcontrollable  sovereign,  that  he  was 
eaolved  either  to  be  such  a  king  or  none.  His  firm  adherence  to 
'^prelacy  was  not  for  conscience  of  one  religion  more  than  another^ 
for  it  was  his  principle  that  an  honest  man  might  be  saved  in  any 
profession ;  but  he  had  a  mistaken  principle  that  kingly  govern- 
ment in  the  State  could  not  stand  without  episcopal  government  in 
the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  bishops  flattered  him  with 
preaching  up  his  soyereign  prerogative,  and  inveigh  in  g  against  the 
Puritans  as  factious  and  dialoyal,  so  he  protected  them  in  their 
pomp  and  pride,  and  insolent  practices  against  all  the  godly  and 
sober  people  of  the  land." 

That  Charles  was  determined  to  be  an  absolute  monarch,  and 
that  he  was  habitually  faithless  to  his  pledges,  are  the  two  facts  of 
^.^^^^j^j^^^j  prime  importance.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
mmou  CiUi-  he  was  a  sincere  Protestant,  but  his  conduct  was  such  as 
to  excuse  the  suspicion  that  he  was  not.  His  treatment 
of  papists,  as  was  true  of  James  I,  was  vacillating.  Now  the  laws 
against  them  would  be  executed,  and  now  the  enforcement  of  them 
would  be  illegally  suspended  by  the  king's  decree.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  tbat»  after  the  rupture  with  Spain,  he  sent  troops, 
in  1625,  to  aid  Louis  XHL  in  the  capture  of  Rocbelle,  thus  giving 
great  offence  to  the  Protestants,  whOe  he  arranged  that  there 
ahould  be  a  mutiny  against  the  captaios  of  his  vessels  when  they 
were  to  sail  The  detection  of  this  double-dealing  was  one  of  the 
causes  that  brought  on  war  between  England  and  France.  The 
failure  of  Buckingham's  expedition  for  the  rehef  of  Kochelle  in 
1627  was  followed  by  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  great  protest  of 
Parliament  against  arbitrary  government.  One  of  the  supporters 
of  this  measure  was  Wentworth,  afterward  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  king,  and  in  Ireland  set  about  the 
forming  of  a  mihtary  force  which  might  be  used  in  maintaining  the 
usurpations  of  Charles,  Religion  became  inseparably  mingled 
with  political  strife.  The  principal  agent  on  the  ecclesiastical  side^ 
26 
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in  supporting  the  king's  scheme  of  absolutism,  was  William  LauJ, 
who  was  made  Bishop  of  London  in  1628,  and,  five  years  later, 
Lfcud  1675-  ^^  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In  some  re- 
^*^'  spects,  the  adversaries  of  Laud  have  not  done  liim  full 

justice*  Whoever  will  read  his  principal  work— his  '*  Conference," 
in  aDSwer  to  the  Jesuit,  Fisher — will  see  that  he  was  a  discriminat- 
ing theologian.  The  passage,  for  example,  on  the  relation  of  faith 
to  reason  is  one  of  marked  ability.  In  one  sense,  he  was  a  liberal- 
minded  theologian.  He  thought  it  sufficient  that  there  should  be 
*'a  consent  to  articles  in  general/'  By  ''requiring  assent  to  par- 
ticulars," he  aaid,  the  Church  "hath  been  rent'*  He  was  an 
honest  man,  and  honest  in  his  profession  of  Protestantism.     In  his 

exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  does 

not  go  beyond  the  position  of  Calvin  on  the  point  of  the 
real  presence,  and  he  appeals  to  Calvin  as  one  who  shares  his 
opinion.  BcUarmine,  he  says,  has  misrepresented  Calvin.  "  Cd- 
vinists/'  he  affirms  with  truth,  **  maintain  a  moat  true  and  real 
presence."  We  offer  up,  he  alleges,  only  a  commemoration  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrisi  There  is  no  offering  in  the  sacrament 
except  *'  a  raeraory  "  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  an  oflTering  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  and  a  Belf-surrender  of  the  communicant  to  God* 
Laud  was  not  williog  to  style  Eorae  *' Antichrist,"  and  thia  was  one 
of  the  charges  against  him  at  his  trial  The  Church  of  Home,  he 
held,  was  a  corrupted  but  not  an  apostate  Church.  But  thia  opin- 
ion he  entertained  in  common  with  Protestant  leadera  of  highest 
worth,  and  with  most  Protestant  divines  at  the  present  day.  The 
faults  of  Laud  were,  first,  those  of  temper.  His  intellect  was  nar- 
row, and  with  this  lack  of  breadth  there  was  coupled  a  hard,  inflex- 
ible disposition,     He  was  a  martinet  in  all  matters  of  ritual     He 

attached  an  immense  importance  to  exteruals  in  relitnon. 

and  to  uniformity  in  the  ceremonies  of  worship.  By 
such  means  he  believed  that  inward  piety  was  best  promoted. 
Joined  with  this  fixed  idea  was  a  sacerdotal  theory  of  apostolic 
succession,  which  tended  to  carry  him  farther  away  from  the  other 
Protestant  churches  than  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  wrote  to 
Bishop  HaU  that  in  speaking  of  the  foreign  Protestant  churches  he 
had  been  "a  Httle  more  favorable  than  our  case  will  now  bear.'* 
Parity  of  the  clergy  he  pronounced  **  the  mother  of  confusion/' 
In  his  zeal  for  uniformity  in  worship,  he  undertook  to  break  up 
the  foreign  congregations  which  had  so  long  been  hospitably  allowed 
to  worship  in  England  in  their  own  way.  The  Puritans  saw  that 
Mg  auti-Calvinistic  theology*,  however  it  may  be  judged  at  pres- 
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eut^  waa  ueai*cr  to  the  theology  of  the  championa  of  Rome  than 
to  that  of  the  Re  form  era.  All  his  proceed  in  ga  appeared  to  be 
pjiia  of  a  retrograde  moyemetit  towards  the  mediieval  syBtem.  Hie 
maxim  that,  **  Unity  cannot  long  oontinne  in  the  Church  when  iml- 
formity  ia  shut  out  at  the  Church  doors,"  he  thought  it 
right  to  enforce  by  a  vigilant  a»jd  mercileaa  persecution 
of  even  slight  deviations  from  the  appointed  order,  including  the 
ceremoDiea  which  he  had  himself  introduced.  Puritan  minis! era 
were  punished  for  not  reading  in  churehea  the  "Book  of  Sports," 
which  rccommeuded  the  people  to  engage  in  games  and  pastimes 
at  the  close  of  service  on  Sunday,  some  of  wliich,  independently 
of  the  day,  very  many  religious  men  did  not  approve.  This 
was  the  **  Declaration,"  in  au  amplified  form,  which  James  L,  in 
1618,  had  required  the  clergy  of  Lancashire  to  read  in  public  to 
their  flocks.  The  Court  of  High  Commission,  a  species  of  Protestant 
inquisition,  afiforded  to  the  primate  the  means  of  enforcing  hia 
tjTannical  measures.  The  attacks  upon  the  prelatea  and  upon 
prelacy  which  were  provoked  by  tliis  persecution  were  often  of  an 
angry  and  abusive  character.  The  authors  of  them,  when  they 
were  discovered,  were  made  to  suffer  cruel  penalties.  The  Star 
Chamber  and  the  High  Commission  are  emblems^  aa  they  were 
effective  instruments,  of  the  eccloaiastical  and  civil  tyranny  to  wliich 
the  English  people  were  subjected.  In  llie  great  attempt  to  enable 
Charles  to  raise  money,  and  to  govern  with  absolute  authority^  with- 
out a  Parliament,  Laud»  in  his  sphere,  was  the  ally,  as  he  waa  the 
personal  friend,  of  Strafibrd,  and  regretted  that  ha  could  not  carry 
out  to  the  full  the  policy  of ''ThnrmT^h."  wince  the  morp  f-^vnr- 
able  circumstances  of  the  latter  in  Ireland  rendered  it  practicablb 
lor  him  to  tread  down  all  opposition.  The  endeavor  to  force  the 
tttrodoction  ^S^^^  Prayer  Book,  as  well  as  a  complete  government 
of  Bi>(u»pM]r  of  bishops,  upon  Scotland — a  scheme  as  unwise  as  it 
was  unnghteoua=^led  to  the  adoption,  m  IbdK  of  the 
National  Covenant  of  the  Hrots  for  the  defence  of  PresbyterianiflnK 
A  wave  of  devout  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  swept  over  the  land* 
Scottish  soldiers  who  had  been  fighting  for  the  Protestant  faith 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus  hurried  acroaa  the  sea  to  Join  their 
countrymen,  who  with  one  accord  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
rights  and  their  religion.  Speaking  of  Scotland,  James  had  once 
gaid  of  Laud,  *'  He  knows  not  the  stomach  of  that  people," 

The  Long  Parliament  aasembled  in  1640,  Strafford  was  im- 
peached, and  the  ministers  of  Charles  were  driven  from  their 
places.     When  the  king  wrote  to  the  foreign  Protestant  churches. 
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denying  the  charg«  that  he  intended  to  iotroduce  antl  cherish  pop- 
The  TOM*  ^^1  ^6  8poke  the  troth  as  regards  both  himself  and  Laud. 
™e**p*riV  Nevertheless,  papists,  as  well  as  zealous  Protestants, 
meni,  alike  felt  that  the  kin^  and  the  primate  were  working 

efficiently,  even  if  unconsciouslj,  in  behalf  of  the  Churoh  of  Rome. 
Th©  **  Anglo-CathoIic  theology  " — the  way  of  thinking  represented 
by  such  men  as  Laud  and  Bishop  Andre wes-^ with  its  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry 
in  any  churchy  its  feeling  of  the  exalted  importance  of  the  sacra- 
ments among  the  means  of  gi'ace,  and  with  the  rituaEstic  spirit 
with  which  it  was  imbued,  had  been  growing  up  since  the  last  days 
of  Elizabeth's  reign.  To  the  multitude  of  Anglican  Protestants,  to 
whom  Rome  was  still  the  mystic  Babylon,  and  the  pope  Antichrist, 
this  type  of  religion  was  odious.  It  was  the  attempt  to  fore©  his 
system  on  the  country,  and  his  willingness  to  break  down  the  safe- 
guards of  libeiiy  and  to  overthrow  pai'liamentary  government  to 
secure  the  end  in  view,  that  brought  ruin  upon  Laud.  To  an  in- 
creasing number,  episcopd  tjTanny  was  making  the  very  name  of 
**  bishop  **  obnoxious.  How  deep  this  antipathy  bec^mie  in  minds 
inspired  with  a  passion  for  liberty,  is  evinced  in  the  eloquent,  even  if 
intemperate,  invectives  of  Milton,  Yet  at  the  opening  of  the  Long 
Parliament  a  great  majority  w^er©  disposed  to  go  no  farther  than 
to  restore  the  Church  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  under  Eliz- 
abeth, and  to  abolish  th©  "  innoTations  "  brought  in  by  Laud,  But 
uatfod  of  ^  ^^^  conflict  grew  hot,  and  iJie  prelates  stood  firmly  by 
i>reiftcy.  ^^^  king,  it  w^as  not  thought  enough  to  expel  them  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  Th©  Presbyterian  party  grew  in  numbers. 
It  owed  its  final  victory  to  the  refusal  of  the  Scots  to  combine  with 
Parliament  against  the  king,  unless  uniformity  in  the  ecclesiastical 
system  could  be  established  in  both  countries  by  the  adoption  in 
England  of  the  Presbyterian  j>olity.  In  1643,  PorHament  aw^ore 
Adoption  of  to  th©  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  engaged  to 
th*>  cmrcnaat.  extirpate  *' popery,  prelacy,  superstition,  schism,  and 
profanenesB,"  Strafford  had  been  executed  more  than 
two  years  before.  The  Scots  were  iQexorable  in  demand- 
ing the  punishment  of  Laud^  and  on  th©  10th  of  January,  1645, 
he  was  sent  to  th©  block*  Baneful  as  his  career  had  been,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  read  th©  closing  address  and  the  prayer  of  this  aged  man 
on  the  scaffold,  without  sensations  of  respect  and  pity*  It  is  a 
prayer  in  pleasing  contrast  with  scm©  of  his  petitions  to  God,  re- 
corded in  connection  with  Ms  diary — for  example,  with  on©  of  th© 
prayers  for  the  powerful  courtier,  Buckingham  :  **  Continue  him  a 
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true-hearted  friend  to  me.  Thy  poor  servant,  whom  Thou  hast  hoD- 
ored  in  his  ejea" 

In  1642,  before  adopting  the  covenant,  Parliament  had  called 
together  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  advise  them  in  the  matter 
of  reconstructing  the  Church  of  England.  One  hundred 
minitor  A^  and  twenty-one  divines,  many  of  them  men  of  great  learn- 
*"^  ^'  ing  and  weight,  were  invited  to  be  membera  Ussher 
and  a  few  other  prelates  were  appointed  to  sit  in  this  body,  hut 
their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  the  control  exercised  by  the  Pres- 
byterian party  in  the  Assembly,  prevented  them,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  from  attending  the  sessions.  Another  party  in  the 
body,  small  in  numbers,  but  respectable  from  the  high  chai-acter  of 
the  individuals  comprising  it,  was  that  of  the  Independents.  The 
Brownists,  as  the  Independents  were  first  called,  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom  in  the  preceding  reigns.  The  Plymouth  set- 
tlement in  Massachusetts  had  been  formed  by  the  exiled  church  of 
John  K4>bb8on.  The  Puiitans  w^ho  had  settled  Massachusetts  had 
become  practically  Independents.  Men  of  this  party  were  now 
returning  to  England  from  Holland,  and  some,  including  Hugh 
Peters,  were  coming  back  from  New  England,  to  take  their  share 
in  the  stirring  events  in  the  home  country.  The  Independents 
Lwere  averse  to  established  churches,  asserted  the  right  of  the  con- 
gregation to  govern  itself,  and  were  commonly  for  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  toleration  than  the  Presbyterians  approved.  The  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  began  a  revision  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles^  intro- 
ducing among  the  changes  more  definite  assertions  of  Calvinism  ; 
but  the  union  of  Parliament  with  the  Scots  called  them  away  from 
tills  taaL  The  prospect  of  the  estabhshment  of  a  moderate  epis- 
copacy now  vanished.  The  Westminster  ConfeBsioD, 
and  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  together  with  a 
Directory  for  Worship,  were  framed  and  were  approved 
by  Parliaments  While  the  Presbyterian  system  was  adopted,  it 
was  never  fully  carried  into  effect  in  England-  Parliament  stead- 
ily refused  to  yield  up  its  own  supremacy  as  a  court  of  ultimate 
appeal.  It  would  not  allow  to  the  Church  the  complete  right  to 
^excommunicate  its  members,  or  to  interdict  communion*  In  conse- 
quence of  the  growing  strength  of  the  Independents,  and  the  author- 
ity acquired  by  Cromwell,  Presbyterian  ism,  in  the  main  features 
of  its  poEty,  was  never  fully  established  in  more  than  two  coun- 
ties,  Middlesex  and  Lancashire*  In  their  doctrinal  definitions  the 
Westminster  Assembly  set  forth  the  Calvinistic  system,  not  in 
the  extreme,  supralapsarian  form,  which  made  the  first  sin  of  Adam 
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'  the  product  of  an  effectiTe,  rather  than  a  permissiTe,  decree.     Yet  it 
putGod*s  decrees  in  the  foreground,  in  conjuoctioo,  however,  ^itb 
the  doctrine  of  covenants  of  worka  and  of  grace,  made  b}'  God  with 
man.     The  direct  asBertion  of  the  **  reprobation  "  of  sinful  men  Is 
avoided.     ¥et  it  is  said  that  God  purpoaed  **  to  pass  by  "  the  non- 
olect  and  to  ordain  them  to  the  Buffering  of  the  penalty  of  their  sin, 
for  the  glory  of  hm  justice.     On  the  subject  of  redemption,  the 
EngHsh  representatives  at  the  Synod  of  Port  had  shown  some  dis- 
position to  modify  the  usual  Calvinistic  statement  of  an  intention 
of  God  to  save,  which  is  limited  to  the  elect,  and  to  favor  the  idea 
of  a  design  on  his  part,  through  the  death  of  Christ,  to  provide  a 
possible  salvation  for  all,  in  case  they  should   repent.     This  ten- 
dency to  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  range  of  the  purpose  of  re- 
demption, was  approved  by  some  in  the  Assembly,   but  fails  of 
any  distinct  expression  in  their  creeda     In  one  place  it  is  only 
**  the  elect*'  who  are  said  to  be  " redeemed "  by  Chi-isL     The  Puri' 
tan  view  of  the  ground  of  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
is  affirmed.     The  Christian  magistrate  has  no  right  to  administer 
the  word  or  the  sacraments,  or  to  exercise  the  power  of  the  keys  ; 
but  he  is  bound  to  suppress  all  heresies,  as  well  as  blasphemies^ 
and  may  both  caH  synods  and  exercise  a  certain  superintendence 
over  them,  to  see  that  their  transactions  are  **  according  to  the 
mind  of  God."     The  Directory  issued  by  the  assembly,  contained 
injunctions  respecting  public  worship,  and  copious  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  proper  topics  of  prayer.     The  Prayer  Book  w^as  now 
abolished,  and  between  one  and  two  thousand  ministers,  who  re- 
fused the  new  subscriptions,  were  deprived  of  their  placea     A  ma- 
jority of  the  framers  of  the  new  creeds  believed  in  the  divine  right 
of  Presbyterianiam.     They  considered  it  a  duty  of  the  state  to  en- 
force uniformity,  and  were  not  prepared  to  make  concessions  of  an}* 
importance  to  the  Independents.     In  1648,  Parliament  passed  an 
act  of  an  extremely  intolerant  character.     Eight  errors — one  of 
which  is  the  denial  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ — are  made  punish- 
able with  death.     For  the  profession  of  any  one  of  sixteen  specified 
opinions — one  of  which  is  the  unlawfidness  of  infant  baptism,  an<l 
another  that  God  may  be  worshipped  by  pictures  or  images — im- 
prisonment is  ordained  until  sureties  shall  he  found  that  the  ofifend- 
ing  party  shall  not  any  more  publish  or  maintain  his  error.     The 
(^mweu        mihtai-y  power  of  the  Independents,  with  Cromwell  for 
Sr^  iSlnto     ^^^^  leader,  and  the  new  organization  of  the  army — the 
*' New  Moder*^ which  was  occasioned  by  the  languid 
prosecution  of  the  war  by  Essex,  rendered  it  impossible  to  put  this 
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hai^h  Btatute  iu  execuiioii.  The  control  of  th©  array,  whicli,  on  the 
cue  Laud,  would  neither  Buffer  the  diBsideois  from  the  Freeh jterian 
Bystem  to  be  put  down,  nor  permit  the  king  to  be  spared^  brought 
on  the  conflict  of  Cromwell  with  the  Scots,  His  victory  over  them 
waa  succeeded  by  **  Pride's  purge,"  wheo  fortj-  members  were  ex- 
cluded from  Parliament  by  military  force.  The  trial  of  Charles 
ensued,  and  then  his  execution,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1640. 

In  1658,  in  the  last  days  of  Cromwell,  he  permitted  a  synod  of 
Independents  or  Congregation  alts  ts  to  meet,  and  to  frame  the  Sa- 
The  8«voy  ^^J  Declaration  of  the  faith  and  order  of  their  churches. 
i)«^»r»tioti.  j^^  doctrinal  parts  were  mainly  copied  from  the  West- 
minster creeds.  As  regards  toleration,  its  position  was  in  accord 
with  the  statement  iu  its  preface,  that  "  there  ought  to  be  vouch- 
safed a  forbearance  and  mutual  indulgence  unto  saints  of  all  per- 
suasion a,  that  keep  unto,  and  hold  fast,  the  necessary  foundations  of 
faith  and  holiness,  in  all  other  matters  extra-fundamental,  whether 
of  faith  or  order."  Keligious  liberty  was  claimed  for  those  **  hold- 
ing  the  foundation"  and  **  not  disturbing  others  in  their  ways  or 
worship." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  BomaiL 
Catholic  forces  in  Europe  were  becoming  more  and  more  concen- 
niriMioQM  of  trated.  Protestantism  was  weakened  by  bitter  intestine 
^*'***"*"^-  conJlicts.  France,  and  the  opposition  of  France  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Spanish -Austrian  family,  were  one  main  depend- 
ence  of  Protestantism  in  its  struggle  with  its  adversaries.  The 
iisBassination  of  Henry  IV,,  in  1610,  took  away  for  a  long  time  this 
source  of  hope  and  of  help.  James  L  of  England  was  engaged  in 
quarrels  with  his  Parliaments,  in  the  persecution  of  Puritanism^ 
and  in  delusive  schemes  of  personal  advantage  and  of  political  in- 
fluence to  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  connection  with  Spain.  In 
the  Netherlands,  the  conflict  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  cul- 
minated in  the  condemnation  of  the  latter  by  the  Synod  of  Dort 
(in  1618-19),  and  in  the  execution,  on  ilay  13,  1619,  of  the  great 
statesman  and  patriot,  John  of  Bar ne veld,  the  defender  of  the  Ar- 
minian  principle  of  the  control  of  the  Church  by  the  State.  By 
him  the  desire  of  Mauiice,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  obtmn  supreme 
power  had  been  thwarted,  and  against  Maurice's  will,  a  twelve  years* 
truce  had  been  concluded  with  Spain,  Orotius  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  escaped  from  eonflnement  only 
through  the  ingenuity  and  heroism  of  his  wife.  The  hostihty  of 
the  Ltithemns  to  Calviuitiru  made  the  Lutheran  princes  in  Germany 
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deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  their  Dutch  neighbors  and  brethren  for 
aid  in  the  long-con  tin  iied  struggle  with  Spain.  In  Germany  it- 
self, what  was  called  Crj^to-Calvinisni,  the  creed  of  the  disciple 
of  Melanchthon's  theology,  who  refused  to  accept  the  Form  of  Con-^ 
cord  which  waa  framed  by  its  adversaries  in  157G,  was  denounced 
by  many  strict  Lutherans  aa  a  damnable  heresy.  Nicholas  Crell, 
Chancellor  of  Saxony,  had  endeavored  to  introduce  there  this  mod- 
ified typo  of  Calvinism*  On  the  death  of  Christian  L»  in  1591,  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  post,  was'  imprisoned,  and  tinally,  in  1601, 
w^as  belieaded  at  Dresden.  The  result  of  the  doctrinal  battles  be- 
tween tlie  two  parties  in  Germany  was  th^tt  sevei'iil  states,  including 
the  Palatinate,  became  permanently  dissevered  from  Luthenmisra, 
and  connected  with  the  Reformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
The  bitter  spirit  in  which  theological  debates  were  carried  forward 
in  Germany  in  this  period  may  be  infeiTcd  from  the  circumstance 
that  on  a  sheet  of  paper  which  Melanchthoo  left  on  hia  table^  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  were  written  several  reasons  why  he  was  less 
reluctant  to  die,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  prospect  of  escaping 
from  the  fury  of  theologians—**  7^abie  iheologormn"*  A  half-century 
after  he  died,  the  leading  theologian  at  Wittenberg  was  so  en- 
raged at  hearing  him  referred  to  by  a  student  as  an  authority  for 
some  doctrinal  statement  that,  before  the  eyes  of  all,  he  tore  his 
portrait  from  the  wall  and  trampled  on  it 

The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Passau  were  strictly  observed 
neither  by  the  Protestant  nor  the  Catholic  states.  The  Protestants 
oriiria  o(  the  ^^^  ^^^  acknowlcdge  the  validity  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Thirty  Y«««»  Eeservation.  Not  only  was  Church  property  in  the  dif* 
ferent  Protestant  states  confiscated,  but  in  some  cases, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  princedom s^  Protestant  **  administrators  "  were 
appointed  in  the  room  of  the  Catholic  bishops  ;  and  for  them  the 
rights  of  bishops  in  the  diet  were  claimed.  For  a  time  the  Emper- 
oi*s  had  been  impartial  in  their  treatment  of  the  rival  confessions. 
This  was  true  of  Ferdinand  L  (1556-1564),  and  especially  of  Max- 
imihan  II.  (1564-1576),  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Catholic 
zealots  who  instigated  such  crimes  as  the  massacre  of  Si  Barthol- 
omew, But  his  successor,  Rudolph  IL  (1576-1612),  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  Spain,  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Jesuits  and 
with  the  Catholic  reaction.  Tlie  same  spirit  characterized  Mat- 
thias (1612-1619),  who  succeeded  him,  and  Ferdinand  of  Styria, 
the  next  emperor  (1619-1637)  Ferdinand,  and  Maximihan,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  were  the  devoted  champions  of  the  Catholic  reaction. 
There  were  outbreakings  of  violence  between  the  adherents  of  the 
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two  confeaaiona  A  Catholic  procession  was  infliilted  at  Donau- 
wdrth,  a  free  city  of  the  empire.  The  city  was  put  under  the  ban 
by  the  Emperor.  The  Bavarian  duke  marched  against  it  and  in- 
corporated it  in  his  own  territory.  The  Palatinate  and  the  other 
Calvinistic  states,  which  were  not  included  in  the  privileges  of  the 
treaty  of  Paaaau,  more  and  more  felt  disposed  to  forestall  the  at- 
tacks which  they  had  reason  to  fear,  by  a  resort  to  arms.  Their 
most  active  leader  was  Christian  of  Anhalt  In  1608,  after  the 
outrage  at  DonauwSrth,  a  Protestant  league  had  been  formed,  the 
organization  of  which,  however,  was  weak  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  Catholic  league,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  was  formed  to  oppose  it  The  immediate  occasion  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  the  acceptance  by  Frederic  V,,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  which  that  nation,  refusing 
to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  as  its  king,  offered  to  Mm. 
Ferdinand,  a  nursling  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  early 
taken  a  vow  to  extirpate  heresy  in  his  dominions,  threw  himself,  as 
much  from  necessity  as  from  choice,  into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic 
Jjeague,  The  two  branches  of  the  Hapsburg  family,  the  Austnan 
and  Spanish^  were  now  once  more  united  by  religious  sympathies. 
The  Elector,  whose  obtrusive  Calvinism  was  unpopular  in  Bohemia, 
and  who  received  little  help  from  England  and  from  the  Lutheran 
princes,  was  overwhelmed  with  defeat  The  consequence  was  that 
,_^  Bohemia  was  abandoned  to  fire  and  sword*     The  Palat- 

inate was  conquered  and  devastated  by  the  troops  of 
Tilly,  and  the  electoral  dignity  was  transferred  to  Bavaria.  The 
intervention  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  in  1625,  was  of 
no  avail.  The  Catholics  now  had  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college. 
But  the  interests  of  Maximihan  and  Ferdinand  were  no  longer  the 
Bame,  and  they  became  rivals.  By  the  consummate  ability  of  Wal- 
lenstein,  the  Emperor  was  able  to  break  loose  from  his  dependence 
on  the  League.  Germany  was  a  prey  to  m}Tiads  of  lawless,  merce- 
nary  troops.  Ferdinand  was  induced  by  the  League, 
jealous  of  the  power  and  ambition  of  Wallenstein,  to  re- 
move him  from  his  command.  Moreover,  Ferdinand  weakened  his 
^m^^^,  cause  by  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  issued  in  1629,  in 
BMtitatioQ.  ^fjiich  the  most  extreme  claims  made  by  Catholic  in- 
tej^reters  of  the  Treaty  of  Passau  were  declared.  It  was  evident 
that  nothing  les3  was  aimed  at  than  the  entire  extinction  of  Prat- 
estantism.  The  lukewarm  princes,  including  the  Electors  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Saxony,  were  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger. 
The  Thirt}'  Years'  War  was  a  long  and  terrible  tragedy.     The 
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second  net  io  the  drama  brings  upon  the  stage  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
whose  sincere  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith  is  un question- 
able,  although  it  was  connected  with  a  pardonable  deaii-e 
ofawttjen,  to  build  np  the  power  of  Sweden,  and,  possibly,  with 
an  aspiration  after  the  imperial  crown.  The  victories 
of  the  SwediBh  hero  compelled  the  reeaO  to  service  of  Wallenstein. 
QuEtavus  fell  in  the  raomeot  of  victory,  at  Lutzen,  in  1632. 

The  infloetit^e  of  RicheHeu,  the  great  French  statesman  who 
revived  the  anti-Austrian  poHcy  of  Henry  lY.,  the  traditional  resist- 
intcTTTOdoH  fince  of  France  to  the  efforts  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
of  France.  ^^  build  Up  a  uuiversal  monarcliy,  now  becomes  prom- 
inent. In  1G33  France,  in  the  Heilbronn  Treaty,  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Sweden  and  with  tho  Protest^mt  states  of  Germany. 
After  the  imperial  victory  at  Nurdlingen  in  1634,  the  aid  of  France 
became  indispensable,  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  moved  by  hos- 
tility to  Sweden,  made  a  separate  treaty  with  the  emperor.  In 
Saxony,  the  hostihty  to  Calvinism  neutralized  the  feeling  of  repug- 
nance to  such  an  arrangement.  The  character  of  the  war  during 
this  decade  entirely  changed-  Protestant  states  were  fighting  on 
the  imperial  side,  and  paying  a  heavy  price  for  the  desertion  of 
their  former  alliea  It  was  not  bqI  untU  1648  that  the  obstinacy 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  overcome  by  military  reverses,  and  the 
Edict  of  Restitution  was  given  up. 

Tlie  cruelties  inflicted  during  this  war  upon  the  defenceless 
people  are  indescribable.  Tlie  unarmed  were  treated  with  brutal 
fiffectnoftho  ferocity.  The  population  of  Germany  is  said  to  have 
^^'  diminished  in  thirty  years  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent. 

There  were  four  hundred  thousimd  people  in  Wiirtemberg ;  in 
1641  only  forty-eight  thousand  were  lefi  In  fertile  districts, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  crops,  great  numbers  perished  by 
famine.  More  frightful  than  famioe  were  the  immorality  and  the 
moral  decay  which  ensued  upon  the  long  reign  of  violence. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1G4^,  was  a  great  European  settle- 
ment It  was  agreed  that  in  Germany,  whatever  might  be  the 
The  iv«je  of  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  priuce,  the  religion  of  each  state  was  to  be 
Wftrtp^u,  Catholic  or  Protestant  according  to  its  position  in  1624, 
which  was  fixed  upon  as  the  "  normal  yean"  In  imperial  afGairs^ 
equality  was  established  between  the  two  religion  a  BeUgioua 
freedom  and  ciril  equality  were  extended  to  the  Calvinista  The 
empire  was  reduced  to  a  shadow  by  giving  to  the  Diet  the  power 
to  decide  in  all  important  matters,  aud  by  the  permission  given  to 
its  members  to  make  alliances  with  one  another  and  with  forei^ 
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powers,  with  only  the  futile  proviso  that  bo  prejudice  shoold  come 
thereby  to  the  empire  or  the  emperor.  The  independence  of 
Holland  and  of  Switzerland  was  acknowledged.  The  great  war 
in  the  Netherlands,  which  had  lasted  for  eighty  years,  was  thus 
brought  to  an  end*  Sweden  was  strengthened  in  the  region  of 
the  Baltic,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  German  Diet  The  genius 
of  GustaYus  Adolphus  had  created  a  new  Protestant  power  in  the 
North.  Among  the  gains  of  France  were  tlie  three  bishoprics, 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Yerdun,  and  TJpper  and  Lower  Alsace.  The  Ger- 
man Empire  thenceforth  existed  only  in  name.  France  had  ex- 
tended her  boundaries  and  disciplined  her  troops.  The  losses  to 
Protestantism  were  heavy  indeed.  The  wi^ngles  about  the  ubiquity 
of  Christ's  body,  and  the  petty  rivalries  of  dukes  and  electors,  had 
brought  on  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany,  and  on  the  whole 
fatherland,  terrible  calamities.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
Bome  oampensation  that  Sweden  became  a  strong  state,  whOe 
Austria  and  Spain  w^ere  partially  disabled. 


Tbepopen 


Notwithstanding  the  reign  of   the  Catholic  reaction,  and  the 
fanaticism  developed  by  it,  the  popes  found  it  impossible  to  revive 
the  authority  in  political  concerns  which  had  been  ex- 
erted by  the  mediaeval  pontiffs.     Sixtus  V-  (1585-1590), 
who  was  full  of  enemy  in  the  administration  of  his  own 

Surtni  V- 

states  and  fertile  in  grand  schemes  for  extending  the 
bounds  of  the  Church,  when  he  was  disposed  to  be  lenient  to 
Henry  IV.,  was  confronted  by  a  peremptory  remonstrance  from 
Spain.  The  elements  that  were  dividing  the  world,  as  Ranke  has 
said,  "filled  his  very  soul  with  the  confusion  of  their  conflict'* 
He  rendered  service  to  the  cause  of  learning  by  establishing  the 
printing-press  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  Septuagint  was  pubhshed 
in  1587,  and  soon  after  the  Vulgate,  as  directed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  but  it  was  found  to  contain  so  many  errors  that  a  corrected 
edition  had  to  be  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  his  successor. 
aement  Vm.  (1592-1605)  absolved  Henry  TV,  from  ex- 
communication,  and  with  aid  from  liim  took  possession 
of  Ferrara  as  an  escheated  fiel  Through  his  influence  the  Peace 
of  Venders  between  France  and  Spain  was  concluded  in  1598,  and 
the  balance  of  power  was  restored  between  Ihe  two  rountries, 
Paul  V,  (1605-1621)  combined  with  severity  in  enforcing 
the  canons  of  the  Church  the  highest  idea  of  pontifical 
authority.  This  he  undertook  to  assert  in  relation  to  Venice, 
which,  among  other  oflfences,  had  forbidden  the  increase  of  the 
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poaaessionB  of  the  Church  in  real  estate.  When  hia  maDdates 
were  disregai^ded,  he  excommuoicated  the  Senate,  and  laid  the  Re- 
public under  an  mterdict  This  was  not  heeded  by  the  Venetian 
clergy,  and  when  peace  wag  made,  in  1607,  Tsith  the  domineering 
pontiflF  through  the  mediation  of  France,  Venice  did  not  reUn- 
quish  anything  aubatantial  in  its  claims.  Gregory  XV.  (1621- 
1623)  establiahed  the  methods  of  electing  aiid  consecrat- 
ing a  pope  which  are  stiU  in  force^  gave  a  firm  foundation 
to  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  for  the  support  and  direc- 
tion of  mismonSj  was  tlie  protector  of  the  CapuchiuB,  and  canonized 
the  founders  of  the  Jesuit  order,  Loyolu  and  Xavier.  Urban  VILL 
(1623-164:4),  hostile  from  pohtical  considerations  to 
Spain  and  Austria,  lent  his  support  to  France  and 
Richelieu  in  the  great  war  in  Germany.  Once  more  the  papacy 
was  helping  on  the  Protestant  cause,  to  the  intense  disgust  and 
displeasure  of  the  emperor  and  his  allies.  Afterwards  the  protests 
of  Urban  and  of  Innocent  X,  (1644-1655)  againBt  the  concessions 
made  by  treaty  to  the  Protestants  had  no  effect  It  was  duriBg 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  that  the  opinions  of  Jansenius  were  con- 
demned, and  Galileo  was  driven  to  revoke  his  scientific  doctrines. 
Among  the  now  orders  which  arose  under  the  popes  referred  to 
above,  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  or- 
tin«i!  of  Bt.  ganized  in  1618  in  France,  distinguished  itself  through 
***'*'"  the  scholars  connected  with  it,  and  by  its  excellent  liter- 

ary labors — esjiecially  by  its  edition  of  the  Clmrcli  Fathers. 


The  Greek 
Cburobu 


The  Protestants  felt  a  strong  interest  in  the  Greek  Church,  for 
the  reason  that  it  disowned  tlie  pnpjicy.  The  efforts  made  by  them 
were,  however,  repelled  by  the  Eastern  ecclesiastics. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Cyril  Lucar,  a  Greek  Chris- 
tian, to  graft  Frotestantism,  in  the  Calvinistic  form,  on  to  the 
Oriental  Church.  He  was  a  native  of  Crete,  journeyed  extensively 
in  Europe,  and  in  Switzerland  adopted  the  Protestant  faith.  Re- 
turning to  the  Efvst,  he  was  made  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  1602, 
and  of  Constantinople  in  1621,  He  corresponded  with  Protestant 
divines  in  Europe.  lu  1633,  a  confession  of  faith,  written  by  him, 
and  Protestant  in  its  theological  cast,  was  published.  But  the 
Jesuits  were  active  in  their  intrigues  against  him.  His  printing- 
press  was  desti'oyed.  Several  times  he  was  deposed  and  reinstated 
in  his  office,  and  he  was  finally  put  to  death  by  the  Sultan,  in  1638, 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  No  important  results  of  a  perma 
nent  character  followed  from  Ms  labors. 
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The  Russian  Churcli  g-nuluallj  became  io dependent  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  1689  a  patriarchate  was  established  at  Moscow  ;  but, 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  incumbents  of  the 
office  had  to  have  their  appointments  confirmed  by  the  patriarch 
of  the  ancient  Eastern  capital  Efforts  made  to  unite  the 
fiussian  Church  witli  Eome  were  ineffectual,  save  in  the  case  of 
'provinces  which  were  accjuired  by  Poland.  As  a  shield  against 
Borne  and  Protestantism,  the  "  Orthodox  Confession  of  Mogilas '' 
was  drawn  up  about  the  year  1640,  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Kief^ 
fuid  was  afterwards  subscribed  by  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs.  In 
1672  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  framed  an  elaborate  confession,  in 
which  Greek  orthodoxy  is  defined.  It  includes  an  assertion  of 
ti-ansubstantiation,  and  a  doctrine  of  purgatory  not  esaentiaHy  dis- 
sonant from  that  of  the  Church  of  Eoma 


CHAPTEK   IX. 

POLITY   AND  WORSHIP  IN   PROTESTANT   CHIJBCHES. 

It  were  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century  would  solve  the  problems  connected  with  the 
The  reiitioM  J'^^tio^s  of  Church  and  State.  These  problems  grow 
o'C^QTch  out  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  of  civil  society. 
Even  the  •'  modem  ideal  '*  of  "  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State "  leaves  unsettled  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  civil  au- 
thority. The  question  of  education,  for  example,  furnishes  to- 
day material  for  controversies  not  easy  of  adjustment  Other  diffi- 
culties are  likely  to  arise,  when  a  powerful  religious  organization, 

[like  the  Church  of  Rome,  claims  the  right  to  define  the  limits  of 
State  authority,  and  to  control  the  cod  sciences  of  a  multitude  of 
citizens  who  are  banded  togetJier  under  its  hierarchy.  But  the 
modem  ideal,  whatever  advantages  and  whatever  evils  belong  to  it, 
was  foreign  to  the  thoughts  of  men  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 
To  get  rid  of  the  yoke  of  the  papacy  was  to  bring  in,  as  the  imme- 

kdiate  result,  separate  national  churches.  Beligion,  it  had  always 
en  felt  by  thoughtful  men,  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and  religion 
and  morality  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  State.  Cicero  says  that  he 
knows  not  but  that,  if  piety  were  extinguished,  **good  faith,  the 
social  union  of  mankind,  and  justice,  the  highest  of  virtues^  would 
1  die  wise  perish,"    Plutarch  says  that  we  can  more  easily  suppose  a 
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city  to  ©adBt  without  houfle  or  ground  than  a  state  witbout  belief 
in  the  gods.  But  the  dictates  of  religion  are  supreme.  What 
ahall  be  done  when  its  proraptinga  clash  with  the  policy  and 
ordioancea  of  civil  nilers  ?  MoreoTer,  religion  is  a  bond  between 
man  and  man.  It  cannot  be  restricted  bj  geographical  limits. 
The  relation  of  the  organised  Christianity  of  any  parti cukr  civil  com- 
inuuity  to  the  Church  as  a  whole  ia  to  be  detenniued.     One  mode 

of  avoiding  a  conflict  of  Church  and  State  was  found  in 
of  Church  and  the  absolute  blending  of  the  two,  as  in  Islariiism,  where 

the  Koran  is  the  law-book  in  religion  and  in  temporal 
concerns,  and  where  the  caliph  was  supreme  in  both  provinces.  In 
the  ancient  Jewitsh  system  there  was  likewise  a  theocracy.  There 
was  a  code  for  belief  and  worship,  and  for  all  the  concerns  which 
faU  under  the  head  of  state-law.  In  the  middle  ages  the  solution 
was  sought  in  the  control  of  the  State  by  the  Church,  under 
the  theory  that  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  autliority  is  derived 
from  the  pope.  It  is  the  theory  of  a  dominant  hierarchy,  such  as 
existed  in  ancient  Egypt  and  the  Eastern  nations.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  unity  %vas  secured  by  the 
control  of  religion  by  the  State.  Religion  was  a  department  of 
State.  This  might  be,  as  long  as  there  was  only  one  mind  as  to 
faith  and  worship,  and  as  long  as  religion  was  conceived  of  as  purely 
a  national  afi^ir.  But  when  a  dissenter,  like  Socrates,  arose,  and 
when  religion  came  to  be  seen  to  be  something  universal  in  its 
character,  the  Grseco-Roman  theory  was  shaken. 

The  Reformers  generally  agreed  in  discarding  the  hierarchical 
idea,  and  in  holding  that  the  body  of  the  Church  is  the  original  re- 

pository  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  was  government 
th«  power*  of  by   the   laity,   in   distinction    from    government   by   a 

priestly  class,  Luther  says,  in  his  "  Address  to  the  No- 
bles :  **  "  Man*s  invention  has  discovered  that  the  pope^  the  bishops, 
the  priests,  and  the  monks,  are  called  the  spiritual  or  eccleaiJistical 
state ;  and  that  the  princes,  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants  are  called 
the  secular  state  or  laity.  A  fine  story,  forsooth  ;  but  let  no  man 
be  terrified  by  such  fictions.  All  Christians  belong  to  the  spiritual 
state ;  nor  is  there  any  other  diflference  between  them  than  that  of 
the  functions  which  they  discharge.  W©  have  all  one  baptism,  one 
faith  ;  and  it  is  this  alone  which  makes  the  spiritual  man  or  the 
Christian  nation."  Luther  declared  that  in  the  hands  of  the  body 
of  believers  are  the  keys,  or  the  right  to  exercise  church  discipline, 
the  sacraments,  and  all  the  powers  of  government  The  clergy  are 
commissioned  to  perform  offices  which  belong  to  aU  in  common, 
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but  wliich  all  cannot  discharge.  Ordination  is  nothing  but  the  rite 
whereby  persons  are  put  into  the  rainistr}'  ;  but  they  are  Bot  con- 
tttitut^d  an  order  of  priests.  To  the  Church  belongs  the  right  of 
self-goveiiiment»  including  the  right  to  call  and  ordain  minister^ 
aud  the  power  of  excommunication. 

These  abstract  doctrines,  if  carried  out^  would  have  confined  the 
civil  authority  within  limits  much  narrower  than  tliose  actually 
E.-ci«*dA«tic*i  fitted  by  the  Saxon  Reformera  Luther  considered  that 
toJIU^.''''"  t^^®  Germans  were  too  rough  and  turbulent,  and  too  un- 
****^  practised  in  self-government,  to  take  ecclesiastical  power 

into  their  hands  at  once.  Tlie  ponces,  the  principal  members  of 
the  Church,  must  take  the  lead  in  ecclesiafitdcal  arrangements,  and 
the  people  must  conform  to  them.  The  Peasants*  War  and  the 
strife  with  the  Anabaptists  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  strong 
reaction  against  anything  that  looked  towards  the  divesting  of  the 
magistrate  of  hia  authority.  While  the  Augsburg  Confession  re- 
stricts the  jurisdiction  of  ciril  rulers  to  tempond  affaii-s^  yet,  as 
special  questions  arise,  Luther  and  IMelanchthon  give  to  them  a  much 
larger  measure  of  authority.  They  consider  them  authorized  to 
punish  offences  against  the  first  table  of  the  law%  and  they  make 
this  office  to  include  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  abolish  the 
mass.  Yet  both  the  Saxon  leaders— Mel  an  chthon,  with  great  em- 
phasis— predict  the  tyranny  which  the  rulera  are  likely  to  exercise 
in  relation  to  the  Church.  The  Peace  of  Augsburg,  which  made  the 
religion  of  each  community  to  be  determined  by  the  religion  of  the 
prince,  the  only  escape  for  dissenters  being  the  privilege  of  emi- 
gration, brought  after  it,  in  Lutheran  cominunities,  an  abundant 
fulfilment  of  these  sagacious  propheciea  The  local  ruler  became 
tlie  supremo  director  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  with  a  clerical  synod 
for  his  advisers.  There  was  thus  an  essential  departure  from  the 
principles  of  Luther,  both  as  to  the  extension  of  the  magistrate*s 
authority  and  the  proper  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  congregation. 
The  only  right  left  to  tlie  churches  in  the  election  of  pastors  was 
that  of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  nominations  made  by  the  patrons. 

In  Hesse  a  remnrkable  attempt  was  made  by  Francis  Lambert 
to  establish  what  may  be  called  a  Congregational  system  with  an 
Tb^Hom^  infusion  of  Presbyterian  elementa  The  plan  was  devised 
hnrw  syno.1.  ^^  ^^^^  Synod  of  Homburg  in  1526.  Luther  was  consulted, 
approved  of  the  scheme  in  the  abstract^  but  pronounced  it  imprac- 
ticable^ Such  a  mass  of  new  laws,  he  said,  could  not  be  introduced  ; 
law  must  be  a  historical  growth*  The  Hesfiian  constitution  was 
never  fully  set  in  operation. 
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The  two  principal  cbaracteristicB  of  tbe  Lutheran  polity  were 
the  8up€rinteodeitta  and  the  consistories.  In  1527,  at  the  request  of 
ThsLDUwf^  ^^^  theologians,  visitors  to  the  Saxon  churches  were  ap- 
Kopcriitj.  pointed  by  the  elector.  By  them  a  noifonn  system  for 
government  and  worship  was  introduced,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Melanchthon.  Superintendents  were  appoiuted,  %vho  exercised  a 
sort  of  episcopal  oversight,  each  within  his  own  district.  The  con- 
Th*  ooDii*-  Histories  arose  from  the  need  of  competent  tribuuEda  to 
'**'^*  adjudicate  upon  questions  relating  to  marriage  and  di- 

vorce. The  abolition  of  the  canon  law,  many  of  the  provisions  of 
which  were  repugnant  to  Protestant  principles,  and  the  loss  of  the 
old  episcopal  tribunals,  brought  numerous  and  perplexing  ques* 
tions  on  these  subjects  before  the  Lutheran  pastors.  Letters  were 
frequently  addressed  to  Luther  and  to  his  associates  on  matters  of 
this  kind.  The  canon  law  put  so  many  impediments  in  the  way  of 
lawful  marriage  that  it  had  been  easy  for  ecclesiastics  to  find  a  pre- 
text for  dissolving  it.  The  malpractice  of  the  Catholic  tribunes  in 
grajiting  dispensations,  and  in  declaring  marriages  invalid,  and  the 
uncertainty  in  which  the  Reformers  found  themselves  at  first  on 
ethical  points,  where  tbey  could  no  longer  follow  the  traditional 
usages  of  the  Church,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  the 
errors  into  which  they  occasionally  fell— the  most  serious  of  which 
was  the  allowance  of  a  second  marriage  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
although  his  wife,  between  whom  and  her  husband  all  conjugal 
intercourse  bad  ceased,  was  stdl  living*  Marriage  was  denied  by 
Luther  to  be  a  sacrament  It  was  valid,  therefore,  if  concluded  by 
civil  contract  alone,  according  to  forms  prescribed  by  law.  But  a 
religious  service  was  considered  appropriate.  Ethical  questions 
were  involved  in  connection  with  the  dissolving  of  the  marriage- tie. 
Hence  mixed  tribunals  were  constituted,  partly  of  the  clergy  and 
partly  of  jurists ;  and  to  these  the  whole  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion, including  the  right  of  excommunication,  was  committed-  In 
Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  the  episcopal  system  continued  until 
1587,  In  Denmark  the  bisbops,  in  1536,  gave  way  to  superintend- 
ents, who  were  appointed  by  the  king.  In  Sweden  the  office  of 
biBbop  was  retained. 

The  course  of  events  in  Germany  had  brought  the  government 
of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  princes  within  their 
•ni«^«M  respective  states.  Theologian s  and  jurists  proposed 
5^^!^*^*r*  various  theories  in  explanation  or  justification  of  this 
af  prince*.  f^^^  ^i  ^jjg  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
''epiBCopal  system*'  was  advocated,  according  to  which  the  civil 
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rulers  were  held  to  liave  received  their  eccleBiastica]  powers  from 
the  emperor,  by  the  Treatj  of  Passau  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg* 
Some  held  that  these  powers  were  provisionally  bestowed,  by  "de- 
ToIutioD,"  until  the  opposing  churches  should  be  reunited  ;  others, 
that  they  were  now  restored  to  the  place  to  which  they  had  originally 
and  rightfully  belonged.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  **  territorial  system  "  was  set  up,  in  which  episcopal  authority— 
jus  episcopaie — was  identified  with  the  conceded  right  of  the  princes 
to  reform  abuses  in  religion — the  jus  rfforvmndu  This  By  stem 
made  the  government  of  the  Church,  not  including,  however,  the 
determination  of  doctrinal  disputes,  a  part  of  the  prince's  proper 
function,  as  the  ruler  of  the  State.  This  theory  was  advanced  by 
Thomasius,  who§e  opinion  was  shared  for  substance  by  Grotius, 
and  by  Selden,  the  English  defender  of  the  theory  which  denies  the 
autonomy  of  the  Church,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Ems- 
tianism.  Professed  at  first  in  the  interest  of  toleration,  the  **  ter- 
ritorial system  "  became  the  potent  instrument  of  tyranny.  An- 
other theory,  the  **  coOegia!  system/'  was  elaborated  by  Puffen- 
dorf  and  Pfaff.  This  maile  the  Church  originally  an  independent 
society,  w^hich  devolved,  by  contract,  epiacopEil  authority  upon  the 
civil  rulers.  The  oppression  of  the  Church  by  the  State^ — whut  the 
Germans  call  Civmro-papisinii^ — has  been  a  prolific  source  of  evil 
in  Lutheran  communities. 

In  Zurich,  Church  and  State  were  practically  identi^ed.  Eccle- 
siastical authority  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  great  council, 
oiiQrdi  ROT-  '^^^*^^i  governed  the  city.  The  clergy  were  nominated, 
«™j«»t'«      or  presented,  by  the  magistrates,  and  accepted  or  rejected 

by  the  people  convened  for  the  purpose.  Excommuni- 
cation was,  also,  a  function  of  the  Christian  magistracy.  A  Chria- 
tian  government,  Zwingli  held,  may  punish  actions  in  contravention 
of  the  Word  of  God,  although  he  had  at  first  rejected  the  principle 
of  coercion  in  matters  of  religion.  Any  other  than  a  Christian  gov- 
ernment, he  taught,  may  be  overthrown  by  tlie  jjeople— peaceably, 
if  possible  ;  if  not  possible,  then  by  force.  In  1525  a  court  made  up 
of  pastors  and  civilians  was  constituted  for  deciding  questions  per- 
taining to  marriage  and  divorce.  The  Zurich  system,  in  its  essen- 
tial features,  was  adopted  at  Bern©  and  at  Basel. 

Calvin  resisted  the  doctrine  that  the  Church  is  to  be  absorbed 

in  the  State.     He  taught  that  tlie  officers  of  the  Church 
*~       otin     should  be  chosen  by  the  congregation  under  the  lead 

and  concurrence  of  the  officei*s  already  existing.     The 
State  has  no  right  to  intrude  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church, 
87 
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by  putting  over  it  officeiia  or  administering  censures.  Yet  tlie 
State  is  bound  to  cooperate  with  the  Church,  and  to  give  effect  to 
its  acts  of  discipline.  Baneful  heresies  the  magistrate  is  bound  to 
extirpate  ;  and  offences  against  religion,  such  as  blasphemies  and 
idolatry  of  every  sort,  he  is  bomid  to  punish.  This  idea  of  the 
relation  of  government  to  religion  is  substantially  that  which  had 
been  held  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  constitution  of  Geneva 
he  bent,  in  some  measure,  to  circumstances,  and  allowed  to  the 
councils  more  power  in  Church  afGairs  than  his  main  principle 
would  warrant  The  two  classes  of  officers  at  Geneva  were  elders 
and  deacons.  He  first  established  the  eklership  in  full  vigor,  com- 
mitting the  regulation  of  doctrine  and  discipUne  to  a  body  of  cler- 
ical and  lay  pastors,  there  being  twice  as  many  laymen  as  ministers 
on  the  hoard. 

The  Presbyterian  constitution,  with  some  diversities  of  form, 
was  adopted  in  the  Protestant  Churches  of  ScoOand.  France,  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  Scotland  there  were  constituted 
two  classes  of  elders — ruling,  or  lay  elders,  and  preach- 
ing elders— who  together  formed  the  kirk  session,  the 
governing  body  in  the  local  church.  Vacancies  in  the  lay  part  of 
the  session  were  filled  by  the  body  itself,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
pastor.  The  highest  Iribunal  was  the  general  assembly.  In 
France  the  preacher,  with  the  lay  elders  and  deacons,  formed  the 
consistory  or  senate,  the  governing  body  in  the  local  church.  Va- 
cancies were  filled  on  the  nomination  of  the  consistory  itself.  The 
minister  was  nominated  by  the  elders  and  deacons,  and  the  nom- 
ination w^as  ratified  or  rejected  by  the  people  ;  but  if  rejected, 
there  might  be  an  appeal  to  the  provincial  synod.  The  general 
Hvnod  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  laj  and  clerical  dele- 
gates. After  1572,  between  the  consistories  and  provincial  sy noils 
were  the  *'  colloquies^"  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  consistories 
of  a  district,  dealing  with  subjects  of  common  interest,  and  having 
the  power  to  censure  church  officers. 

According  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  belongs 
to  "men  who  have  public  authority  given  them  in  the  congrega- 
Tb^rieiMto  tiou" — that  is,  in  the  body  of  the  Church —  *'to  cdl  and 
«t*to1n*"'*  send  ministers  into  the  Lords  vineyard."  We  have 
England.  already  learned  what  restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
hierarchical  body*  The  presence  of  the  bishops — who,  liowever, 
were  selected  by  the  government —in  the  House  of  Lords,  gave 
to  the  clergy  a  certain  share  in  legislative  action.  Different  the- 
ories  have  been  propounded  respecting  the  nature  of  the  cod- 
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De^tion  of  Cliurch  and  State  io  England  It  was  the  tbeory  of 
Hooker  that  the  Church  and  State  are  one  and  the  same  society, 
which,  aa  related  to  tempoi-al  concerns,  and  all  things  except 
true  religion,  is  the  commonwealth  ;  as  related  to  religion,  is  the 
Chorch*  An  eameat  advocate  of  this  hypotbeBis  in  recent  times 
wae  Dn  Thomas  Arnold,  who  finds  in  the  king's  supremacy  an 
emblem  and  a  realization  of  the  truth  tbjit  the  laity  have  a  right 
to  govern  in  the  Church.  This  identity  of  Church  and  State 
waa  denied  by  Warburton,  who  substitutes  for  it  the  theory  of 
an  alliance  between  two  bodies  in  theii'  nature  distinct.  This 
view  of  a  distinction  between  Church  and  State,  but  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  in  the  English  system,  has  been  propounded  by 
Coleridge  in  a  peculiar  form.  The  visible  Church  of  Clmst  in 
England,  he  alleges,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  national  or 
eatablisbed  Churcli  ;  yet  the  ministers  of  the  first  body  are  em- 
ployed by  the  second,  on  fixed  terms,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  people.  But  the  connection  is 
one  that  may  be  dissevered.  Mt.  Gladstone,  in  his  early  work  on 
Church  and  State,  espouaea  a  view  not  essentially  diverse  froni 
that  of  Coleridge.  In  Germany,  the  eminent  theologian,  Eicbard 
Rothe,  has  contended  for  a  conception  of  the  Christian  State  the 
same  in  its  fundamental  assumption  as  that  held  by  Hooker  and 
Arnold. 

Among  Protestants,  in  matters  pertaining  to  worship,  there  were 

two  opposite   tendencies.     There  was  a  disposition,  on   the   one 

hand,  to  break  the  connection  with  the  mediaeval  church, 

•TOQiigpro^     and  to  fall  back  on  the  directions  of  Scripture  or  the 

— lihli. 

customs  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  This  tendency,  on  the 
whole,  prevailed  in  the  Swiss  churches  and  among  the  English 
Puritans.  Elsewhere  there  was  an  inclination  to  retain,  where  it 
was  admissible,  existing  usages,  and  to  keep  up  a  bond  of  union 
with  the  immediate  past.  This  was  the  dominant  feeling  in  Eiig> 
land.  The  Articles  give  to  the  Church  a  certain  latitude  as  re- 
gards the  regulation  of  the  rituaL  The  Church,  it  is  said,  may  de- 
cree rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  not  repugnant  to  Holy  Writ 
'•Every  particular  or  national  Church,"  moreover,  is  free,  under 
the  condition  just  stated,  **  to  ordain,  change,  or  abolish  **  these 
forms,  proWded  the  end  kept  in  view  is  the  edification  of  the 
flocL  The  Lutherans  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  fol- 
lowed the  same  general  principles.  It  is  a  grave  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  liturgical  worship  has  any  necessary  association 
with  episcopal  government,  or  that  the  Eeformed  or  CalviuiMtic 
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churches  felt  any  objection  to  it.  On  the  contrarj,  there  were 
Xiturgiea  in  all  tbe  Protestant  cbui-ches  in  the  age  of  the  Eeforma- 
tioo,  and  at  the  present  day  liturgies  are  in  use  in  most  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Europe,  There  were  two  things  on  which 
Protestants  unanimously  insisted.  One  was  that  worship  should 
be  in  the  people's  tongue ;  the  other  was  that  the  people  should 
take  part  in  it. 

In  1523  and  152G,  Luther  prepared  manuals  of  public  worship 
which  were  founded  on  the  old  ritual,  many  of  the  ancient  forms 
being  retained.  Private  confession  before  communion 
he  neither  rejected  nor  did  he  make  it  obligatory. 
Exorcism  in  connection  with  the  rite  of  baptism  was 
retained  by  him,  but  was  excluded  from  several  of  the  Lutheran 
churches.  Confirmation  in  a  modified  form  was  sometimes  re- 
tained. At  a  much  later  time,  regarded  as  a  renewal  of  the  bap- 
tismal vow,  it  was  generally  adopted  in  the  Lutheran  communities. 
It  was  not  until  1543  that  the  custom  of  elevating  the  host  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  dropped  at  Wittenberg,  The  altar  was  fur- 
nished with  candles  and  the  crucifix.  By  the  Lutherans,  music, 
both  instrnmental  and  vocal,  was  highly  approved  and  cherished 
as  a  part  of  public  w^orship.  The  organ  was  still  used ;  and  not- 
withstandmg  the  importance  attached  to  congi'egational  singing, 
the  choir  remained,  both  for  its  own  paii  in  the  service  and  to 
render  aid  in  the  musical  training  of  the  people,  **A]1  the  arts," 
said  Luther,  "are  not  to  be  struck  down  by  the  Gospel"  The 
churches  were  decorated  with  pictures^  the  subjects  being  scrip- 
tural ''If  it  is  not  a  sin,  but  right,"  be  said,  *'to  have  Christ's 
image  in  the  heart,  why  should  it  be  a  sin  to  have  it  in  the  eyes  ?  " 
At  the  same  timci  the  reformer  was  emphatic  in  his  cautions 
against  formaliam  and  aU  idea  of  merit  as  connected  with  the 
devotions  of  the  Christian  sanctuary.  Worship  is  worse  than  in 
vain  if  it  be  not  in  spirit  and  in  tnith.  He  demanded,  moreover, 
that  in  the  public  services  of  religion,  preaching  should  have  the 
most  prominent  place.  We  must  be  masters  of  ceremonies,  not 
let  them  be  masters  of  us — was  his  motto*  It  was  far  from  his 
wish,  he  declared,  that  his  service-books  should  be  imposed  upon 
worshippers.  He  wished  to  have  them  cast  aside  the  moment  they 
ceased  to  edify.  The  Wittenberg  manuals  were  at  the  foundation 
of  the  ritual  forms  adopted  in  most  of  the  Lutheran  states.  The 
**  church  year  '*  w^as  reformed,  but  not  given  up,  by  the  Lutherans. 
The  great  festivals  connected  with  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus — the 
Advent,  Christmas,  with  Circumcision  and  Epiphany,  Easter,  Afl* 
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cension,  WhitsTintide,  and  the  festival  of  Trinity — "were  retainetl* 
ag  were  also  the  daj-s  commemorative  of  the  Apostles^  the  day  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  feasts  of  the  Annunciation,  Purification, 
and  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Even  the  day  in  honor  of 
Michael  the  Archangel,  and  that  of  St  Lawrence,  a  martyr  in  the 
third  century,  were  not  abolished,  although  from  theses  as  from 
all  other  sacred  seasons,  fables  and  superstitions  were  to  be  care- 
fully purged  away, 

Zwingli  did  not  propose  to  reject  ceremoniea,  in  case  they  were 
edifying,  even  if  the  Scriptures  did  not  enjoin  tliem.     Yet  the 

changes  in  worship  at  Ziu'ich  were  radical.  A  new  or- 
Sorioti  uid      der  of  service  was  introdaeed.    The  misuse  of  the  organ 

had  produced  a  widespread  opposition  to  the  retention 
of  that  instniment  in  the  churches,  so  that  even  in  the  Council  of 
Trent  there  was  a  party  in  favor  of  banishing  it.  It  was  excluded 
at  Zurich,  the  choir  was  abolished,  and  there  was  for  a  time  no 
singing.  This  fact,  considering  Zwingli*s  personal  delight  in  mu- 
sic, shows  the  bent  of  his  mind  as  regards  the  nature  of  evangel- 
ical worship.  At  Basel  the  organ  was  restored  in  1561.  In  the 
services  at  Zurich  there  was  much  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  in 
no  Protestant  town  was  there  a  more  general  zeal  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible  or  greater  famdiarity  i^nth  its  contents. 

At  Geneva,  Farel  had  abolished  the  liturgy  altogether.  A  ser- 
vice-book, simple  but  sufficiently  full,  was  composed  by  Calvin,  in 
wontLip  1536,  for  the  Genevan  Church.  This  was  for  use  on  the 
ft(  Qm»t^  Lord's  day.  On  week-days  the  preachers  had  no  pre- 
scribed forms  of  prayer.  The  psalms  were  sung  in  the  French  ver- 
sions of  Marot  and  Beza.  In  subsequent  times,  Calvin  a  hturgj^  at 
Geneva  was  very  much  reduced  in  compass.  The  Genevan  liturgy 
eenred  as  a  free  model  and  guide  for  the  construcb  ion  of  service- 
books  in  Calvinistic  churches  of  other  lands.  Knox  prepared  a 
liturgy  for  the  Church  of  ScoOand. 

The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Protestant  religion — the  free  and  joy- 
ous spirit  inspired  by  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  forgiveness,  and 

by  the  part  which  the  laity  assumed  in  worship,  and  in  the 

management  of  Church  affairs — was  manifested  in  the 
*' outburst  of  poetry  and  music,*'  that  was  especially  charac- 
teristic of  Germany.  Luther  himself  published  thirty  six  hymns, 
twenty-one  of  which  were  original.  The  rest  were  translations,  or 
adaptations  from  earlier  German  songs.  Music,  owing  not  a  little 
to  his  example  and  efforts,  made  a  corresponding  advance.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses  secular  melodies  ol- 
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TBikdy  familiar.  Before  liis  time,  aa  far  back  as  tLe  minneaiBgers, 
bet  especially  in  the  fifteenth  century,  numerous  hymns  had  been 
written.  A  gi-eat  part  of  them  related  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
preasm*e  to  iutroLluce  the  singing  of  hymns  into  the  mass  had 
been  steadily  resisted.  But  now  the  people  were  free  to  utter  in 
unison  the  praises  of  God.  Numerous  hymn-writera  arose,  but 
Luther  stands  at  the  head  of  them  all     His  hynm, 

**  A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God," 

has  been  called  by  Heine  '*  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation." 
One  of  the  moat  stimng  of  his  lyrics  was  written  after  the  burning 
of  two  Lutheran  mariyi's  at  Brussels,  in  1523  : 

"  Flimg  to  tilt)  heedless  winds, 
Or  on  the  waters  cast, 
Their  ashes  shall  be  watched 
And  gathered  at  thi)  last,**  etc. 

The  hymns  of  Luther  were  sung  not  only  in  the  church,  but  also 
in  the  household,  the  workshop,  the  market-place,  and  by  armies 
on  their  march.  The  gospel  was  carried  on  the  wings  of  song, 
and  in  this  way  spread  abroad  almost  as  much  as  by  the  voice 
of  the  preacher.  Among  other  contemporary  hynm*writers  was 
Paul  Eber,  whose  hymn,  beginning, 

**  When,  in  tho  hour  of  utmost  needt 
We  know  not  where  to  look  for  aid,** 

was  written  in  1547,  when  the  array  of  Charles  V,  was  besieging 
Wittenberg.  In  the  following  century  there  is  a  roll  of  famous 
(terman  hymn-writers,  of  whom  Paul  Gerhard  (1606-1676)  is^  per- 
haps, the  best  He  wrote  one  hundred  and  twenty  hymns.  One 
of  the  best-known  of  them  is  that  beginning, 

''O  Hettd,  BO  full  of  hruiflesl 
Brow,  th«l  ItB  life-hlcK>d  loeesl" 

In  England,  sacred  poetry  was  written  by  the  dramatists^  and  by 

other  authors,  such  as  Sidney  and  Donne,  of  the  Elizabethan  period  ; 
and  a  little  later,  George  Herbert  (1593-1632)  wrote  his  quaint 
poems,  of  which  some  are  still  sung  in  the  churches.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  hymn  on  Sunday, 

**  O  day  most  calm,  moM  hright, 
Thti  fruit  af  Ihby  tbt.'  lu'xt  world '^  bud/*  «U.| 
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and  ol  the  lines  on  Viiiue,  of  which  the  firei  ar€, 

**  Sweet  da/  \  so  cool,  bo  oaIiel,  so  brigbt^ 
The  bridftl  of  the  e«rth  mnd  ikj,'* 

But  it  was  not  until  a  Bubsequeot  period  that  anything  like  "  a 
people's  hymn*book  "  arose  in  England. 


The  Ldthtf- 
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CHAPTER  X, 

THE  HISTORY   OF  DOCTBIML 

Both  the  principal  bmnches  of  the  Protestant  famOj»  the  Lu- 
therans and  the  Reformed,  united  in  the  two  fundamental  piinciplea 
of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  of  the  exclusive  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct 
The  Church  of  England,  notwithstanding  ita  deference 
to  the  fathers  aod  the  firnt  centuries,  was  emphatic  in  the  assertion 
of  these  doctrinea  It  accepts  the  ancient  creeds  oo  the  expresa 
ground  that  they  can  he  proved  by  **  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy 
Soripture ; "  it  declares  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
great  patriarchates  of  the  East,  have  en-ed  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
it  affirms  the  same  of  general  councils.  The  Reformers  heard  the 
voice  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  Their  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
verified  itself  to  their  hearts  by  the  hght  and  peace  which  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it  infused*  The  traditional  belief  in  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church  had  to  give  way  on  account  of  the  perceived 
oontrariety  of  its  doctrine  to  the  plain  utterances  of  Scripture  on 
the  method  of  salvation.  Tlie  right  of  private  judgment  was  im- 
plied in  the  procedure  by  which  the  teaching  of  Rome  was  rejected, 
and  another  meaning  was  attached  to  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
The  original  point  of  difference  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed  pertained  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Calvinism  was  Hkewise 
distinguished  by  the  stress  which  it  laid  on  the  sovereignty  of  God 
in  the  bestowal  of  grace,  and  by  ita  greater  disinclination  to  rites 
not  expressly  sanctioned  by  Scripture.  Next  to  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon  was  the  leading  expounder  of  doctrine  on  the  Lu- 
theran side.  His  work,  the  **  Loci  Communes,"  was  the 
earliest  of  the  Protestant  treatises  on  dogmatic  theolog>^ 
The  **  Augsburg  Confession/'  and  the  **  Apology '*  for  it,  both  of 
which  he   wrote,  continued  to  be    authorities  in   the   Lutheran 
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churdies.  But  Melanchthon^B  departure  from  Lutb^r  on  the  quea* 
tioB  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on  the  part  taken  hy  the  human 
will  in  conversion,  awakened  intense  hostility  on  the  side  of  the 
strict  Lutherans,  These,  the  **  Anti-Philippists,"  embodied  their 
dissent  from  the  peculiarities  of  Melanchthoo  in  the 
creed  called  the  •*  Form  of  Concord."  The  *'Smalcald 
Articles,"  drawn  up  by  Luther  in  153G,  and  his  eatechismSi  have  an 
honored  place  among  the  Lutheran  symbols.  The  Lutheran 
Chui-ch  was  agitated  from  time  to  time  by  other  debates.  Such 
were  the  Antinomian  controversy,  occasioned  by  the  doctrine  of 
John  Agricola,  that  repentance  must  be  produced  by  the  preaching 
not  of  the  hiw,  but  of  the  gospel ;  the  Osiandrian  controversy,  oc- 
casioned by  the  belief  of  Osiander,  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
divine  nature  of  Jesus  is  actually  communicated  to  the  eoul  in  the 
reception  of  him  by  faith  ;  the  Adiaphoristic  controversy,  between 
Lutherans  and  Philippists,  on  the  question  whether  rites,  if  pre- 
scribed by  the  State,  and  not  in  themselves  wrong-,  may  be  adopted 
by  the  Church — a  debate  similar  to  the  contention  between  Puri- 
tans and  Churchmen  in  England  ;  tlie  Flacian  controversy,  pro* 
voked  by  the  teaching  of  Matthias  Flacius,  an  Anti^Philippist,  to 
the  effect  that  original  sin  has  corrupted  the  veiy  sub- 
stance of  the  soul— an  extravagance  of  opinion  which  the 
Lutherans  generally  repudiated*  In  the  list  of  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians, Chemnitz,  the  most  learned  follower  of  Mekiichthon,  and, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Quenstedt,  stand  in  the  first  rank. 

None  of  the  sects  which  sprang  up  in  the  wake  of  the  Reformar 
tiou  produced  so  great  a  ferment  as  the  Aimbaptists,  The  name, 
A  bA  which  siguiiies  re-bap tizers,  was  affixed  to  them  by  their 
tiHts :  the  adversaries  for  the  reason  that  they  rejected  infant  bap- 
tism and  baptized  anew  all  of  their  number  who  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  in  infancy.  The  Anabaptists  were  the  radicals 
of  the  Reformation*  They  considered  that  the  Reformera  had 
left  their  work  half  done.  Their  rise  in  owing  partly,  but  not 
wholly,  to  the  Protestant  revolt  against  Rome.  But,  as  Domer  has 
observed,  *'  all  the  different  anti-ecclesiastical  tendencies  which 
.  .  ,  had  secretly  pervaded  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  middle 
•ges  got  vent  after  the  reform  excitement  issued  from  Wittenberg, 
and  obtained  a  wider  extension  under  the  new  movement  There 
had  been  opposition  to  infant  baptism  iu  earlier  days  among  the 
Waldenses  and  other  sects,  as  well  as  from  individuals  like  Peter 
of  Bruges^  and  Henry  of  Clugny.  But  this  one  tenet  was  not  the 
sole  characteristic  of  the  Anabaplisis  in  which  we  find  the  continue 
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ftnce  or  reproduction  of  former  ideas  and  tendenciea.  The  Church, 
they  insiBted,  muat  be  composed  exclusively  of  the  regenerate,  and 
religion  is  not  a  matter  to  be  regulated  and  managed  by  civil  nilera. 
Under  the  name  of  Anabaptists  are  included  diflfei'ent  types  ot 
doctrine  and  of  Christian  life.  It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  impute  to 
all  of  them  the  wild  and  destructive  fanaticism  with  which  a  por- 
tion of  them  are  chargeable.  This  fanatical  class  are  first  heard  of 
in  Germany,  under  Thomas  M (Inzer,  as  a  leader,  who  appeared  in 
the  character  of  a  prophet  at  Zwickau  in  1521,  and  in  the  Peasants' 
War  in  1625  sought  to  establish  his  revolntionary  doctrines.  These 
involved  the  abolition  of  all  existing  authorities  in  Church  and 
State,  and  the  substitution  of  a  kingdom  of  the  saints,  in  which  he 
was  to  be  the  chief.     He,  with  other  leaders,  was  put  to  death  on 

rthe  suppression  of  the  rebelhon.  Very  different  from  the  disciples 
rf  Mllnzer,  however,  were  Grebel  and  other  Anabaptists  who  or- 
ganized themselves  at  Zurich.  They  rejected  the  government  of 
the  Church  by  the  city,  and  refuged  to  acknowledge  infant  bap- 
tism. They  were  enthusiasts,  but  not  fanatics.  They  were  peace- 
ful in  their  spirit,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  were  sincerely  devout 
These  traits,  however,  did  not  protect  them  from  harsh  and 
unwarrantable  punishment  as  disturbers  of  public  order  and  ad- 
vocates of  pestilent  error.  Some  of  tliem  were  put  to  death.  It 
was  believed  that  they  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  magisti-aey. 

[They  went  no  farther,  however,  than  to  maintain  that  no  Christian 
could  be  a  magistrate,  or  take  part  in  the  infliction  of  capital  pun- 
ishment But  Grebel,  if  he  did  not  himself  approve  of  rebellion, 
yet,  by  preaching  among  the  peasants  in  a  district  where  they  rose 
in  armed  revolt,  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  sympathizing 
with  their  seditious  schemea  Itinerant  missionaries  diffiised  Ana- 
baptist opinions  of  the  pacific  type  far  and  wide  in  South  Ger- 
many, A  second  violent  attempt  to  found  a  theocracy 
on  the  ruins  of  the  existing  order  was  made  at  Mtinster, 
where  the  fanatical  leaders  exercised  extreme  tyranny  and  license, 
until  the  town  was  taken,  and  they,  after  suffering  cruel  tortures, 
were  put  to  death.  In  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  '*  Anabaptism  spread  hke  a  burning  fever  through 
all  Germany  ;  from  Swabia  nnd  Switzerland,  along  the  RMne  to 
Holland  and  Friesland,  from  Bavaria,  Middle  Germany,  Westphalia, 
and  Saxony,  as  far  as  Holstein."  In  the  Netherlands,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  Anabaptists  were  guilty  of  offences  against  decency 
and  morality,  which  were  repaid  with  savage  penalties  After* 
wards,  we  find  that  a  numerous  body  who  were  stigmatizeil  by  the 
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same  name,  but  were  of  a  totally  difiFerent  eptrit,  were  organized 
under  the  guidance  of  Menno  Simonis,  a  religious  and  conscientious 
man.  These  aimed  to  live  etrictlj  according  to  the  gospel  There 
were  fraternities  of  the  same  sect  in  fellowship  with  them  in  Ger- 
many, The  Mennonites  did  not  set  up  formal  creeds^  they  dis- 
carded oaths,  the  use  of  weapons,  and  every  sort  of  revenge,  and, 
while  they  approved  of  civil  government,  declined  themselves  to 
hold  office  in  the  state.  They  had  strict  discipline  in  their 
churches ;  but  on  this  subject  there  was  an  extremely  rigorouM 
and  a  more  lenient  party.  English  Brownists,  or  Independenta^' 
who  came  over  to  Holland,  were  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Mennonites.  There  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  in  their  common  op- 
position to  national  churches  and  in  the  deniand  that  regeneration 
should  precede  Church  niembei-ship.  After  1535  many  Anabaptists 
crossed  over  to  England  and  formed  congregations  at  Norwich 
and  other  places.  They  were  reinforced  by  certain  Brownists  who 
had  espoused  Anabaptist  opinions  in  Holland.  In  1605,  Rev. 
John  Smyth,  who  had  been  vicar  of  Gainsborough,  and  a  com- 
pany with  him^  separated  from  the  Independent  Church  at  Am- 
sterdam. Smyth,  not  acknowledging  the  baptism  which  he  had 
received  in  infancy,  baptised  himself,  and  hence  was  called  the  "  se- 
baptist "  The  church  formed  by  him  was  divided*  A  part  of  them, 
first  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Helwys,  and  then  of  Mnrton, 
crossed  to  England  in  1611,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  (1612-1614) 
formed  a  Baptist  church  in  London,  In  Switzerland,  Grebel  and 
his  associates  are  thought  to  have  adopted,  after  a  time,  the  prac- 
tice of  immersion.  'Wliether  Smyth  baptized  himself  in  this  man- 
ner, and  when  among  English  Baptists  immersion  began  to  be  the 
form  of  the  rite— whether  in  1641,  as  many  believe,  or  before  that 
date — are  still  subjects  of  dispute* 

Among  the  mystics  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Lutheran  ten- 
ets»  were  the  followers  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld,  a  pious  nobleman 
who,  in  1525,  conceived  himself  to  have  been  enlight- 
ened from  above  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  about  whicli  there  was  so  much 
contention.  His  view  was  more  nearly  that  of  the  ZwingHana 
But  his  peculiarities  went  much  further.  Forensic  justification,  he 
taught,  was  of  no  account  w^i thou  t  the  renewal  of  the  soul  by  Christy 
the  internal  Word,  Not  discarding  the  Scriptures  and  the  sacra- 
men  ta,  he  gave  them  a  subordinate  place.  His  principal  point  re* 
lated  to  the  Incarnation.  Here  be  held  that  the  human  nature  of 
Chiist,  though  truly  human,  is  the  oflfepring  of  God,  as  weU  as  of 
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the  Virg^,  and  lietice  differs  from  the  nature  of  men  generally.  It 
is  exalted  to  be  literally  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  It  ia  the 
glorified  Christ  dwelling  within  ua^  who  is  the  source  of  true 
righteousness^  and  of  a  life  which  includes  a  participation  in  the 
divine  perfections.  Schwenckfeld  had  many  disciples  in  Silesia 
and  other  districts.  Persecuted  in  Germany,  a  great  partof  them, 
in  1734,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania. 

A  sect  of  less  importance  was  the  Family  of  Love,  or  the  Fam* 
^iliats.  David  George^  or  Joris,  a  native  of  Delft,  who  spent  hisclos- 
•mePtaai-  ^^&  years  in  Basel,  and  died  in  1556,  claimed  to  be  the 
i**'*-  second  David,  throngh  whom  the   prophecies  were  to 

reach  a  complete  fulJilmeiit,  A  kindred  spirit,  Henry  Niclas,  or 
Nicholas,  the  real  founder  of  the  Familists,  in  1533  took  up  hia 
abode  in  West  Friesland.  An  escape  from  all  legalism,  and  spirit- 
ual perfection,  were  the  ideal  of  this  sect  They  made  a  stir  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Some  of  them  are  allowed  to  have 
been  pui*e  and  devout.  Others  were  accused  of  lax,  licentious 
practiceSj  the  resnlt  of  a  mystical  antinomianism. 

The  symbols  in  the  Refonned  branch  of  the  Protestant  body 
are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  Lutheran,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Reformed  Churches  were  established  in  so  many 
Mrmboia  an )  different  communitiea  We  have  the  creeds — ^as  the  two 
eo  oei*M.  ^j^g^i  QQufessions — ^which  grew  up  in  the  days  of  ZwinglL 
After  Calvin  acquired  influence,  and  the  Swiss  theology  spread,  the 
confeasions  myltiplied.  Among  them  is  the  Heidelherg  Catechism, 
which  was  composed  in  the  Palatinate^  where  Melanchthon's  the- 
ology prevailed,  and  where  the  elector,  Frederic  IDL,  left  the  Lu- 
therans and  joined  the  Reformed.  This  Catechism,  and  the  later 
Helvetic  Confession,  are  the  s^-mbols  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  which  came  into  being  in  the  way  referred  to.  Other 
well-known  Calrinistic  creeds  are  the  Gallio,  the  creed  of  the  Hu- 
guenots ;  the  Belgic  Confession  and  the  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort»  the  symbola  of  Dutch  Calvinism  ;  the  Scottish  Confession, 
written  by  Knox  ;  the  Westminster  Confession  and  the  Catechisms^ 
framed  by  the  English  Presbyterians  ;  the  Savoy  Confession,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  English  Independents.  On  the  list  of  in- 
fluential theologians,  besides  the  illustrious  names  of  Zwingli  and 
Calvin,  with  contemporaries  of  high  repute,  such  as  (Ecolamp<4- 
diua,  Bucer,  and  Bullinger,  there  is  a  large  body  of  Calvinisttc 
teachers  on  the  continent,  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  men  of  ability  and  learnings  whoae  n&mes  and 
writings  have  ceased  to  ie  familiar  to  any  save  studenta  of  his- 
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torical  theology.  By  them  Calvinism  was  defined  atid  defended 
with  logical  precision,  but  in  a  style  too  dry  and  scholastic  to  suit 
the  taste  of  after-times. 

The  German  Reformed  Church,  owingf  to  the  circumstances  o! 
its  origin,  was  comparatively  mild  in  its  formulas  of  predestination. 
TheFedemi  ^itliii*  the  limits  of  this  school,  but  having  its  priu- 
tt»«oJo«y.  cipal  seat  in  Hoi  Ian  dj  the  Federal  theology  arose.  This 
gi*oiiped  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  under  the  scheme  of  the  Cov- 
enants—the Covenant  of  Redemption  between  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Covenant  of  Works  with  Adam,  and  the  Covenant  of 
Grace.  By  the  inti-oduction  of  these  jural  relations,  the  aspect  of 
the  system,  which  had  made  everything  to  rest  on  the  divine  de- 
crees, was  softened.  Cocceius,  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
pounders of  the  Federal  theology,  brought  into  vogue 
the  typical  method  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament.  An  oppos- 
ing party,  which  clung  to  the  older  form  of  Calvinism,  based  on 
the  naked  decrees,  was  led  by  Boetius.  One  of  the  learned  ex- 
pounders of  the  Federal  system  was  Witsius  (1636-1708).  It 
gained  favor  and  spread  rapidly,  not  only  in  Holland  but  in  Great 
Britain,  and  elsewhere  among  Calvin ists,  taking  the  place  of  the 
hard,  scholastic  form  of  Calvinistic  teaching. 

In  the  French  school  of  Saumur,  one  of  the  Huguenot  theo- 
logical acatlemieSp  there  appeared  deviations  from  the  current 
riwBoboaiof  statements  of  Calvinism.  John  Cameron,  a  Scotchman 
e»atoiar.  ^f  remarkable  talents,  was  the  first  to  propose  innova- 
tiona  His  pupil,  Amy  rant  (159G-1GG4),  taught  the  doctrine  of 
**  hypothetic  universal  grace,"  as  it  w^as  called,  which  was  really  nn 
approach  to  the  idea  of  universal  atonement.  He  was  more  than 
once  charged  wdth  heresy  before  the  national  Synod  of  the  French 
Church,  but  was  each  time  acquitted.  One  of  his  colleagues  La^ 
place  (Plnceus),  raised  a  storm  by  teaching  that  Adam's  sin  is  not 
immediately  imputed  to  his  posterity,  but  that  the  native  depravity 
of  men  is  the  first  ground  of  their  condemnation.  A  third  pro- 
fessor, Cappel,  startled  the  sti'ict  Oalvinists  by  the  statement  that 
the  vowel  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an 
invention  later  than  the  Christian  era,  and  has  no  divine 
authority,  and  that  the  accepted  or  masoretic  text  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures  is  open  to  amendment.  Against  these  opin- 
ions of  the  Saumur  faculty,  the  ''Formula  Consensus  Helvetica," 
the  last  of  the  creeds  framed  by  the  Swiss  theologians,  is  levelled. 
Such  raodificationa  of  CtUviuism  were  of  small  moment  when 
compared  with  the  rise  of  the  great  Arminian  romlt     James  Ar- 
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mimtis  was  an  abk,  accomplislied  man,  who  had  scjonmed  m  Italj 
and  had  counted  amoDff  his  teachers  Beza,  the  fiiend 
and  pupil  of  Calvin.  He  was  a  native  of  Holland,  and 
was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden  in  1003.  Previously, 
while  a  preacher  at  Amsterdam,  and  engaged  in  preparing  a  refu- 
tation of  attacks  on  the  Biipralapsarian  doctrine  of  decrees,  be  fell 
into  donbt  on  the  whole  subject,  which  resulted  in  his  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  altogether.  Opposed  to 
him  at  Leyden  was  Gomai'us,  a  high  Calvinist  The  followers  of 
Arminius  multiplied,  and  the  contest  of  the  two  parties  spread 
through  Holland  It  was  a  debate  on  the  essential  points  of  Cal- 
vinism, The  successor  of  Arminius  was  Episcopius,  a  theologian 
of  distinguished  ability.  In  the  organization  of  the  Arminiana, 
Uytenbogaert  was  chiefly  influential.  Their  creed  was  set  forth 
in  the  Remonstrance^  addressed  by  them  to  the  Estates 
of  Holland  and  West  Frieslaml,  which  gave  to  them  the 
name  of  "Remonstrants,"  by  which  they  were  commonly  known 
in  HoUand.  In  tliis  document  they  affirm  conditional  election  on 
the  ground  of  foreseen  faith,  universal  atonement,  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  influences,  however,  are  not  irresistible, 
and  the  doubtfulness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  perseverance 
of  converted  souls,  A  great  political  line  of  dtvision  separated  tho 
two  contending  parties.  The  Anniuiaus  were  republicana  The 
Tb» Synod  of  Calvinists  adhered  to  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
^***^  Synod  of  I>ort  was  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  general  coun- 

cil of  Calvinistic  churches  to  sit  in  judgment  on  die  Arminian 
theology.  In  it  representatives  from  several  countries  were  actu- 
ally present.  Several  delegates  were  sent  from  England  by  King 
James  L  The  synod  abstained  from  sanctioning  the  extreme 
dogma  of  Gomarua,  but  it  condemned  the  characteristic  tenets  of 
the  Arminians.  It  asserted  unconditional  election,  limited  atone- 
ment, irresistible  grace,  perseverance  of  all  the  regenerate.  After 
this  time,  the  Arminians  for  a  period  were  forbidden  to  exercise 
their  religion*  Two  hundred  of  their  preachers  were  deposed. 
When  Prince  Henry  became  stadtholder,  they  first  obtained  tolera- 
leas,  tion,  and  then  full  liberty  to  build  churches  and  schools. 

]«90.  Among  the  lights  of  the  Arminian  body  were   Hugo 

Orotius,  equally  renowned  as  a  scholar^  diplomatist,  and  theolo* 
gioD,  who  composed  a  very  important  treatise  on  the  atonement, 
and  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures ;  Limborch,  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  expositor  of  the  Arminian  doctrinal  system  ;  Le  Clero 
and  Wettstein,  critical  and  exegeticnl  students  of  exceptional  acute- 
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ness  aiKl  erutlition.  The  Arminians  did  the  work  of  pioneers  in^^ 
the  critical  atudj  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Chiircb.  They  were  averse  to  strict  doctrinal  test3»  and  naturally 
advocates  of  toleration.  They  were  inclined  to  reduce  to  a  mini* 
mum  the  requirements  for  Christian  union,  Tbua  there  were 
found  amon^  them  varying  shades  of  opinion*  Many  joined  tbem 
who  went  much  further  than  Arminius  in  the  denial  of  receired 
dochnnes.  Socinians,  when  driven  from  Poland,  made  their  way 
to  HoUiintl,  where  they  became  amalgamated  with  the  party 
which  opened  hospitable  doors  to  dissenters  from  the  Calviniatic 
creed.  In  England^  in  the  Caroline  period,  Arminianism  grew  to 
be  the  prevalent  faith  in  tlie  English  Episcopal  Church.  It  leav- 
ened with  its  scholarly  but  tepid  spirit  the  English  theology  of 
the  eighteenth  century*  In  the  Methodist  revival  it  acquired 
peculiar  life  and  fervency  which  had  never  belonged  to  it  either  in  ^ 
its  native  home  or  after  it  was  transplanted  to  Great  Britain. 

For  the  origin  of  Socinianism  wo  must  turn  to  Ital}*.     The  vnit-  ' 
ingi  of  IVIichael  Servetus  no  doubt  had  a  decided  influence  in  dif- 
fusing anti-triiiitarian  opinioni* ;  but  most  of  the  con- 
spicuouB  Unitarians   who   first  appear  were  of  Itahan 
birth.     In  that  country,  as  a  eoucomitant  of  the  renaissance  cal* 
ture,   rationalistic  beliefs   were   %videly  diffused  in  the  cultivated 
class.     It  was  Faustus  Socinus,  bora  of  a  noble  family 
in  Sienna,  who  gave  his  own  name  to  the  adherents  of 
Unitarianism.     He  first   studied  law  and  then  theology.     He  iu- 
hented  the  papers  of  his  uncle,  XjatHna  Socinns,  who  was  a  man 
of  an  inquiring  mind^  and  indicated  in  his  intercourse  with  Cal- 
vin and  otljer  Protestant  leaders  whom   he   visited,  a  sympathy 
with  Unitarian  doctrine.     After  a  long  residence  in  Florence,  and  a 
Hojoum  of  three  years  in  B.tsel,  Faustus  went  to  Poland,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.     There  he  found  Unitarians  who 
had  preceded  him.     Ho  persuaded  them  to  resume  the  custom  of 
infant  baptism,  which  they  had   discarded,  and  was  accepted  by 
them  as  a  guide  and  teacher.     By  Soeinus  and  by  the  scholars  vho 
were  trained  in  the  Polish  schools,  Unibmanism  was  defined  i 
ably  defended.     It  spread  among  the  higher  classes  until  its  odher 
enta  were  persecuted  in  the  period  of  the  Catholic  reactioiL 
nus  examined  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  of  Christian  doctrine,  not  so' 
much  to  meet  any  deep  spiritud  want  within  him^  or  to  appease  sxi 
inward  moral  struggle,  but  in  the  peculiar  ration**^^ 
grew  out  of  his  studies  and  associations*     Hi 
in  the  Baco\ian  Catechism  (composed  ^ 
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and  in  tbo  wnrks  of  the  Fratres  PoloniSociiinB  Mmself,  Crellius, 
SehlictingiuB,  etc.  The  central  point  of  their  creed 
was  the  denial  of  the  divinity  and  satisfaction  of  Christ 
Hie  office  was  made  to  be  that  of  a  teacher  and  leg^isLitor,  He  re- 
veals the  immortality  of  the  eoul  and  verifies  his  testimony  on  this 
subject  by  rising  from  the  dead.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  among 
the  proofs  of  Christianity,  miracles  had  the  first,  if  not  an  exclu- 
eivcj  place.  The  ration  ah  stic  tendency  led  here  to  an  extreme  su- 
pernatural ism,  in  which  the  force  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
gospel  counted  for  little.  The  ordinary  doctrines  of  original  sin 
and  of  native  depravity  were  rejected.  It  was  held  that  Satan  and 
the  iocorrigiblj  ^^-icked  are  at  last  annihihited. 

The  special  character  of  the  English  Reformation  and  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  Churchmen  and  Puritans  have  already 
been  described.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  leaders 
who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  building  up  Protestantism 
— as  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Bidley,  Hooper,  Jewel- — were  prominent 
preachers  and  theological  authors.  The  fame  of  Richard  Hooker 
rests  mainly  on  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ; "  but  his  fragmentary 
essays  on  the  sacraments  and  on  predestination  are,  in  point  of 
ability,  on  the  level  of  that  more  elaborate  treatise.  In  the  seven- 
teentli  century,  there  is  a  long  catalogue  of  eminent  theologians 
and  divines,  both  in  the  Established  Church  and  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Puritans.  Several  of  the  names  which  it  is  convenient  to 
group  together  here,  cwrry  us  beyond  the  clux>n<^logical  limit  of 
the  present  period.  In  patristic  lore.  Archbishop  Ugwher  had  no  su- 
perior* His  candor  and  piety  were  equal  to  his  learning. 
He  waM  aia  Episcopalian  of  the  most  moderate  school. 
From  him*  it  may  be  remarked,  was  derived  the  i-hronology  con- 
nected with  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  To  Bishop  Bull, 
the  erudite  champion  of  tli©  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  reference  will  hereafter  be  made.  In  exuber- 
ance of  fancy,  Jeremy  Taylor,  "the  Shakespere  of 
preachers/*  excels  all  other  contemporary  divinea  His  "Holy 
Living  and  Dying  "  has  remained  a  classic  in  Engbsh  devotional 
Literature.  His  **Ductor  Dubitantium  ** — **  Guide  of  Doubters" — 
is  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  copious  treatises  on  casuistry 
which  were  produced  in  tliat  age.  To  the  Puritan  theologians  it 
was  a  theme  of  special  interest  At  one  time,  at  Oxford,  when  the 
Puritans  were  in  the  ascendant,  there  was  an  office  where  min- 
isters might  be  consulted  in  cases  of  conscience.  Taylor,  like  so 
many  other  diTinea  in  that  period  of  theological  study  and  strife. 
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was  a  Tezy  Tolamiiioiis  author.    laaao  Barrow,  bendas  being  i 

preacher  wboae  TigorooB  style  has  won  the  highest  pnisi 

^''^^    '      from  the  best  judges  of  literary  merits  was  a  mafhe 

matioian  of  extraordinazy  ability.    He  has  the  distinction  of  haviof 

been  the  teacher  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    Edward  StiDing 

fleet.  Bishop  of  Worcester,  evinced  his  motapbymea 

acumen  in  a  controrerfly  with  Locke,  and  his  skill  as  %  tfaeoiogiai 

in  books  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  on  the  Atonement^  and 

on  the  Trinity.    In  his  theory  of  Episcopacy  he  was  a  very  mod 

^f^^^^  gi^  crate  Ohurchman.    Sherlock  will  come  under  our  notin 

lod^  1641.     as  an  antagonist  c|  Deism  and  a  writer  on  th»  doctriM 

of  the  Trinity.    l|aterland  ranks  next  to  Bull  as  tb 

1088-1740.      J3f3Qcler  of  this  article  of  faith.    John  Pearson,  Bishoi 

loiviooi      ^,  Chester,  published  an  "  Exposition  of  the  [AposiWj 

i  ;i  Oreed,"  which  deserves  the  high  esteem  that  it  has  always  enjoyec 

as  a  manual  of  theology  in  the  English  Church.    His  diseussiQn  oj 

the  Trinity  in  this  treatise  is  learned  and  instructive.    Bisbo| 

Burnet  is  famous  for  his  ''History  of  the  Beformalian,' 

and  for  other  productions,  of  which  one  is  the  ''Eiqposi 

tion  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles."    On  the  publication  of  the  firs 

volume  of  his  histoiy,  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  o 

Parliament,  with  a  request  to  continue  the  woxk    In  early  Hfe^  hi 

spent  some  time  in  Holland,  where  a  perception  of  the  unfeignec 

piety  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  different  religious  bodies^  in 

spired  him  with  a  catholic  spirit    His  claims  to  respect  as  a  mai 

and  as  a  historian  have  been  vindicated  by  Macaulay,  in  the  seconc 

volume  of  his  "  History  of  England."    Robert  Leighton 

^;  1^    ,  ~  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  an  Episcopal  prelate  whosi 

writings,  especially  his   "Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  o 

Peter,"  are  marked  by  spiritual  insight  and  charity.     The  sermoni 

of  Robert  South  are   distinguished   for  their  vigor  of  thought 

and  still  more  for  their  racy  style.     His  sentences  follow  one  an 

other  like  the  blows  of  a  flail.    In  respect  to  force  of  expressioi 

few  preachers  have  ever  surpassed  him.     The  vituperative  rhetoric 

which  he  delighted  to  pour  out  on  the  heads  of  the  Puritans,  ix 

the  days  of  Charles  H,  gave  keen  delight  to  bis  auditors.     Soutl 

was  a  thinker  of  no  mean  ability,  and  a  Calvinist  in  his  theology 

His  discourse  on  "^lan  in  the  Image  of  God,"  is  one  of  the  bes 

of  the  better  class  of  his  pulpit  productions.     In   wide  contras 

with  South  as  regards  temper,  as  well  as  in  the  charao 

ter  of  their  studies,  were  three  divines  justly  honorac 

for  their  scholarly  attainments :  John  Lightfoot,  a  leaznad  Hi 
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braist,  who  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  wi-ote  the  **HorsB 
Hebraic© ;  *'  Humplirey  Prideaux,  the  author  of  '*  The 
Connection  betweeu  the  Okl  and  the  New  Testaments," 
an  historical  work  excellent  for  its  time  ;  niitl  Joseph 
Bingham,  whose  untiring  researches  bore  their  fmit  in  hia  "  An- 
tiquities of  the  Christ iao  Church/' 

In  the  numerous  company  of  Puritan  divines  and  authors^  a  few 
may  be  singled  out  for  particular  notice,  Bichard  Baxter  (1615- 
pnrit«i  di-  1691)  was  too  poor  to  study  at  a  university-,  hut  he 
^'^^'  amassed  an  immense  store  of  learning.     Ot  ihe  one  hun- 

dred and  sixty  eight  books  that  he  wrote,  three  of  which  are  large 
folios,  the  two  that  are  best  known  are  the  "  Saints*  Everlasting 
Kest,**  and  the  '*  Call  to  the  Unconverted,*'  In  them  his  reUgious 
earnestness  impresses  every  reader.  Compared  ivith  his  copious 
theological  treatises,  they  cost  him  little  labor.  Baxter  was  a 
Presbyterian  J  was  for  a  time  chaplain  in  CromwelFs  army,  but  by 
no  means  a  cordial  supporter  of  his  government.  In  ixjlitics  as 
in  theology,  it  was  his  lot  to  take  a  middle  course,  and,  although 
perfectly  upright  and  disinterested,  to  receive  the  blows  of  the 
contending  parties.  He  was  willing  to  submit  to  episcopacy,  hut 
preferred  a  larger  number  of  bishops  and  a  division  of  the  bishop's 
power  with  a  council  of  presbyters.  He  aimed  to  mediate  between 
the  Arminiana  and  Calvinists,  for  he  was  a  sincere  lover  of  peace. 
He  thought  that  strife  in  theology  was  principally  caused  by  the 
ambiguity  of  terms,  Hia  own  type  of  belief  may  be  described  as 
modei'ate  Calvinism.  He  held  that  sufficient  grace  is  given  to  all 
to  repent,  but  that  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  not  given  indiscrim- 
inately or  in  equal  measure  to  aU.  Where  it  is  granted  in  larger 
measure,  it  is  partly  on  account  of  a  greater  receptivity,  and  portly 
for  good  reasons  inscrutable  to  us.  Burnet  says  of  Baxter  :  "  He 
had  a  very  moving  and  pathetical  way  of  writing,  and  was  his  whole 
life  long  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  much  simplicity,  but  was  most 
unhappily  subtle  and  m  eta  physical  in  everything/*  His  preaching 
was  in  the  highest  degree  stirring  and  persuasive.  He  was  sent  to 
prison  by  the  notorious  Jeffreys,  under  James  XL,  but  was  liberated, 
and  survived  the  Revolution  of  1&88,  At  Kidderminster,  where  his 
continued  labors  as  a  pastor  were  signally  successful,  a  statue  in 
honor  of  him  was  unveiled  in  1875,  bearing  the  inscription:  "Be- 
tween the  years  1641  and  1660,  this  town  was  the  scene  of  the  labors 
of  Bichard  Baxter,  renowned  equally  for  his  Christian  learn  tog  and 
his  pastoral  fidelity.  In  a  stormy  and  divided  age  he  advocated 
umty  and  comprehension,  pointing  the  way  to  everlasting  rest" 
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John  Owen  was  the  leader  of  tbe  IndependeBta  His  *'  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, "  his  treatises  on  '*  Divine  Jus- 
Ow«i.  iws-  ^^^  "  ^^^  ^^  "  Justification/*  and  his  polemical  writings 
josa.  against  Arminians  and  Socinians,  are  monuments  of  his 

erudition*  Owen  was  a  rigid  Galviniat.  He  was  sometimes  opposed 
to  Baiter,  and  measured  swords  mth  him  in  a  controversy  on  the 
at4memeni  He  also  \\Tote  controversially  against  John  Goodwin 
(1593-1066)  a  leai*ned  independent,  but  an  Arminian,  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  universal  atonement  Goodwin  held  that  the  heathen  in 
whom  are  seeds  of  piety  and  of  faith  in  redeeming  mercy,  are 
saved, — a  doctrine  at  that  time  obnoxious  to  Calvinists,  He  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Thomas  Goodwin,  also  an  Independent  of 
Howe,  1630-  liig^i  distinction,  and  a  Calrinist.  John  Howe,  the  au- 
*'"*^  thor  of  '*  The  Living  Temple,"  a  discussion  of  the  foimda- 

tions  of  theism,  and  of  other  learned  theological  writings,  was  one 
of  the  most  gonial  and  attractive  of  the  great  Puritan  divines.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  chaplain  of  Cromwell,  but  he  was  held  in  esteem 
by  all  parties.  Robert  Hall  said  of  him  :  "  I  have  learned  more 
from  John  Howe  than  from  any  author  I  ever  read."  The  Puritan 
divines  wrote  out  of  full  minds,  and  with  hearts  on  fire  with 
Christian  xeai.  Hence  they  were  prolix,  and  suler  the  penalty  of 
neglect,  which  generally  overtaltes  tins  fault 

There  were  two  laymen  in  the  Puritan  party  who  are  conspic- 
uouB  for  their  talents  and  fame  as  authors.  John  Selden  was  a 
Seidell,  16&4-  lawj^er.  He  was,  also,  an  historian  and  a  theologian,  with 
^*"'  attainments    as    profound    as  they   were  varied.     The 

"  Hebrew  Wife  '*  is  a  treatise  from  his  pen  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce  in  the  Jewish  state.  His  **Table-Talk"  is  full 
of  nnggets  of  gold.  Selden  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
He  was  styled  by  Grotius  ''the  glory  of  the  British  nation."  The 
Milton,  j«oa-  distinction  of  John  Milton  as  a  poet  has  not  availed  to 
it^i*  eclipse  his  merit  as  a  prose  writer  of  unsurpassed  elo- 

quence, Tlie  splendor  of  his  diction  is  suited  to  the  elevation 
and  glow  of  feeling  that  inspired  him.  He  was  Latin  Secretary  of 
Cromwell,  and  was  an  Independent,  hardly  less  averse  to  Presby- 
terianism  than  to  Episcopacy.  It  had  been  foond,  he  said,  that 
**  new  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large."  He  mingled  in  the 
controversy  with  prelacy,  in  opposition  to  Bishop  Hall  and  Ussher, 
His  posthumous  treatise  on  *' Christian  Doctrine''  was  brought 
to  light  in  1823,  and  was  published  two  years  afterwards.  This 
treatise,  although  he  began  eai^ly  to  collect  materials  for  such  a 
Work»  was  written  in  his  later  years.     In  middle  life  he  was  Calvin^ 
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istic  in  belief.  In  tlie  book  just  naniod,  bo  distmctlj  advoentes 
Arian  and  Arminian  opioioos.  He  propoiuuls  Uie  sainc  lax  view 
of  divorce  that  is  presented  in  wiitings  wliich  were  pubbslied  in 
bis  lifetime.  He  denies  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord  s  Bay  is 
binding  on  account  of  the  fourth  commandment,  or  of  any  otlier 
scriptural  law.  He  holds  that  immersion  is  the  proper  form  of 
baptiam,  that  there  is  no  Scriptural  warraiit  for  the  baptism  of 
infautH,  but  that  if  one  lias  been  baptized  in  infancy,  be  need  not 
be  baptized  again — even  as  tbe  baptism  of  John  was  regtirded  as 
sufficient  for  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 

In  the  latter  half  of  tbe  sixteenth  eentmy,  tbe  Church  of  Rome 
made  great  exertions  to  define  and  to  defend  its  position  against 
R#jin»n  c»tii-  Protestantism.  Tbe  creed  of  the  Council  of  Trent  left 
^^!St  room  for  dissonant  opinions  on  the  relation  of  free-will 
f**^  to  grace,  but  fui-nished  statements  of  doctrine  that  were 

in  general  sufficiently  clear.  Tbe  Roman  Catechism,  fmmed  by  a 
commission  of  theologians,  was  more  favorable  to  the  papal  interest 
than  the  Tridentine  symbol.  The  Jesuits  did  not  liJce  its  Do- 
minican theology,  and  often  preferred  to  use  their  own 
Catechism,  written  by  Canisiua  In  tbe  period  of  the 
Keformation,  Erasmus  was  tbe  foremost  writer  in  behalf  of  tbe 
Roman  Church,  although  tbero  were  notable  polemics,  like  John 
Eck  Cajetan,  a  eaitlinal,  the  same  who  met  Luther  at  Augsburg, 
became  a  thorough  student  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  bis  comment- 
aries did  not  hesitate  to  differ  in  tlie  interpretation  of  passages 
from  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen.  In  tbe  Tridentine  age,  as  an 
indirect  answer  to  the  *' ]!Hagdeburg  Centuries,'*  tbe  work  of  Lu- 
theran writers,  Baronius  wrote  bis  long  and  leanxed 
"Ecclesiastical  Annals,"  in  the  preparation  of  which  be 
had  access  to  the  Vatican  arcbives.  Tbe  principal  authority  in  dog- 
matic theology  was  the  work  of  Robert  Bellarmine  (1542-1621), 
which  furnished  an  ai'senal  of  weapons  for  the  defendeina  of  the 
Catholic  faitb.  He  set  forth  an  exalted  view  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  pope  in  relation  to  secular  nilers.  Father  Paul 
Sarpi,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Council  of  Ti-ent,'*  was 
80  liberal  in  his  ideas  of  clerical  and  papal  authority*  and  so 
caustic  in  bis  criticism  of  persons  and  proceedings  in  the  Church, 
that  be  was  treated  with  more  hostility  than  favor  in  his  own  com- 
An  attempt  was  even  made  to  assassinate  bini.  He  was 
excommunicated,  but  was  released  from  the  ban  when 
Venice,  his  native  city,  whose  canse  he  steadily  main- 
tained, made  peace  with  the  pope.   To  counteract  the  work  of  Fatb^" 
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Paul,  which  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  Protestants,  Pallavicini  wrot 

from  the  papal  point  of  view,  another  and  a  quite  elaborate  "  Hi 

tory  of  the  Council"    Francis  Suarez,  a  Spanish  theologian  of  tl 

Jesuit  order,  expounded  with  rare  subtlety  the  scholastic  theolo| 

of  the  Semi-Pelagian  type.     He  taught  the  ethical  principles  of  tl 

order  to  which  he  belonged.    His  work  against  the  heresies  of  tl 

Anglican  Church  called  out  the  special  thanks  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  ax 

was  burned  before  St  Paul's  Church  by  order  of  James  L,  and,  als 

in  Paris  by  vote  of  parliament,  which  condemned  it  for  its  ani 

Gallican  assertions  of  papal  supremacy.     Suarez,  with  Bellarmin 

affirmed  the  right  of  the  pope  to  depose  kings.    The  modei 

science  of  the  history  of  theological  doctrine  owes  a  large  debt  J 

Petavius,  an  erudite  Jesuit,  who  was  one  of  its  prindp 

founders.     His  volumes  on  this  subject  are  characterize 

by  vast  learning  and  by  no  small  degree  of  literary  skilL    £ 

grasped  distinctly  the  idea  of  a  development  of  doctrine.     In  ih 

work  and  in  other  productions  of  his  pen,  it  is  manifest  that  1 

had  profited  by  his  friendship  with  eminent  Protestant  scholar 

one  of  whom   was  Isaac   Casaubon.     The   mystical  and  devoi 

school  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  had  an  influenti 

leader  in  Francis  of  Sales.     In  the  neighborhood  ( 

Geneva  he  was  active  and  successful  in  converting  Protestant 

In  1602  he  was  made  Bishop  of  that  city.     He  was  a  simpl 

pointed,   impressive  preacher.     By  devout  women,  of  a  type  < 

piety  akin  to  his  own,  he  was  highly  valued  as  a  religious  guid 

Ab  an  ecclesiastic  and  politician,  he  showed  himself  an  adro 

manager.      His  writings   and   example  engendered  in  2>Art  tl 

Quietism  of  which  Molinos,  Fcnelon,  and  Madame  Guyou  wei 

the  representatives.     Within  the  limits  of  this  period  falls  the  lii 

of  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  by  whom  the  Augustinia 

theology  was  revived,  and  whose  opinions  were  afte 

wards  adopted  by  Pascal  and  the  Port  Royalists.     Thus  the  Jai 

senist  party,  so  influential  in  the  history  of  France,  had  its  origin 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  so  interwoven  with  the  sehola 

iic  theology  that  in  the  assault  upon  it  he  was  also  an  object  of  a 

tack.    Luther  calls  him  hard  names,  and  often  inveigl 

against  him  with  full  as  much  vigor  as  against  Aquina 

It  was  the  Aiistotelian  ethics  that  was  especially  obnoxious  to  tli 

Saxon  reformer.    His  treatises  in  other  branches  of  science  Lutbc 

admitted  to  be  useful.     On  the  basis  of  them  Melanchthon  pn 

pared   several  manuals  of  instruction.     The   two  renovators  c 

philosophy  are  Bacon  and  Des  Oartea.    Baoon  Uamed  the  aobool 
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men  for  tlieir  neglect  of  natural  and  physical  science,  and  for  tb« 
Frmnck  B»-  sterility  of  their  method  in  its  application  to  this  clasa 
wj.  i»i'  of  inquiries.  They  had  forgotten  to  se^irch  for  physical 
causes,  and  had  despised  the  path  of  patient  investi- 
gation. But  Bacon  insisted  that  final  causes  **are  worthy  to  h© 
inquired,  being  kept  within  their  own  provinces  "  of  metaphysics 
and  theology.  He  would  '*  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Le- 
gend, and  the  Ttdmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal 
frame  is  without  a  mind."  If  the  mind  looks  on  second  causes,  "con- 
federate and  linked  together,  it  must  needa  fly  to  Providence  and 
Deity."  The  discoveries  of  Copernicus  subjected  those  who  em- 
braced tbem^  if  they  were  under  the  jm'isdiction  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  the  penalties  of  heresy.  Giordano  Bruno,  a  man  of  brill- 
iant intellect,  an  adherent  of  the  Copemican  theory,  and  an  as- 
sailant of  Aristotle,  developed  a  theory  of  Pantheismj  and  was 
burned  at  the  stake,  at  Borne,  in  1600.  Galileo  was  compelled  by 
the  Inquisition  to  renounce  his  opinions. 

In  metaphysics  the  founder  of  the  modern  schools  was  Des 
Cartes.  He  used  all  caution  to  avoid  giving  ofifence  to  ecclesiastics, 
De*Cftru!«,  ^^^  ^®  ^*1  ^^^  escape  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne.  In- 
i5»6-ifiBo.  atead  of  beginning  with  a  mass  of  statements  taken  for 
granted^  philosophy  claimed  its  independeace.  It  wsjs  no  longer 
to  be  the  handmaid  of  theology.  Des  Cartes  proposed  to  start  with 
a  8elf*evident  proposition :  **  I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  and  on  this 
foundation  to  erects  by  the  aid  of  logic,  the  entire  metaphysical 
structure.  The  doctrine  of  the  separateness  of  mind  and  matter, 
of  the  immateriaHty  of  the  soul,  and  of  innate  ideas,  constituted 
the  spiritual  character  of  his  system.  Its  publication  was  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  era. 

The  founder  of  modern  Pantheism  was  Spinoza.  He  was  of 
Jewish  parentage  and  of  Portuguese  descent,  but  was  born  at  Am- 
sterdam. He  was  expelled  from  the  synagogue  for  her- 
esy. He  was  inspired  with  a  deep  but  quiet  passion  for 
thought  and  study.  A  man  of  integrity,  he  declioed  from  conscien- 
tious motives,  a  professorship  at  Heidelberg,  preferring  to  support 
himself  by  manual  labor.  Spinoza  held  that  there  is  one  and  but 
one  substance,  of  which  all  things  are  the  phenomenal  manifesta- 
tion. It  has  an  infinite  numljer  of  infinite  attributes,  only  two  of 
which,  thought  and  extension,  are  revealed  to  us.  All  individual 
things,  material  and  mental,  are  modes  of  the  attributes ;  they 
have  no  substantial  being.  Self  consciousness  and  forethought  are 
denied  to  the  Deity,  and  our  beMef  in  fiee-will  is  called  an  illusion. 
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The  world  is  thus  identified  with  God,  and  resolved  into  an  ex^ 
pression  of  his  infinite  but  impersonal  nature.  In  Ma  **  Tractatua 
I  Theologico-Politicus,"  Spinoza  entered  into  an  examination  of  the 
I  Scriptures,  and  was  the  precursor  of  the  rationalistic  critics  of  Ger- 
\  manj.  Religion  he  affirmed  to  be  the  love  of  God,  and  to  be  inde* 
I  pendent  of  doctrines.  The  state  may  regulate  the  externals  of  re- 
L        Hgion,  but  must  leave  thought  free. 

^m  There  were  wiitera  in  this  penod  whose  place  is  among  the 
^"  men  of  letters,  but  whom  the  history  of  philosophy  cannot  pass  by. 
i        Fr*ocoU        ^^^  ^^  these  was  Rabelaia,  a  child  of  the  Renaissance,  a 

!um^]^        humoriBt  whose  creed  was  confined  to  bare  theism,  without 
so  much  as  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  the  immortaUty  of 
Mictiei  d0       *^^  ^^^^^     Montaigne,  by  his  eaaaya,  founded  a  new  de- 
?feS!liSi^'      partmcnt  of  literature,  although  the  essays  of  Plntai*ch 
»  fumUhed  a  sort  of  model ;  and  of  Plntarch  he  was  an  ad- 

j  miring  student.  In  Montaigne's  genial  and  desultory  dissertations 
on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  there  is  no  hostility  to  Christian  truth, 
but  there  is  a  depreciation  of  the  capacity  of  reason,  and  such  a 
remanding  of  religion  to  the  domain  of  unsupported  faith,  as 
amounts  to  an  amiable  scepticism* 

Protestants,  in  opposing  the  Homan  Cathohc  behef  that  the 
tradition  of  apostolic  teaching  is  on  a  level  with  Scripture,  some- 
^^  ^.^,  times  undervalued  or  ignored  tradition  as  a  form  of  hie- 
and  Tradi-  torical  evidence,  and  tacitly  put  traditions  at  a  point 
near  the  apostolic  age  on  a  par  with  those  of  a  later  data, 
A  more  discriminating  statement  on  tliis  subject  was  made  by  Ar- 
niinius  and  Grotius.  The  Council  of  Trent  gave  normal  authority 
to  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  Here  the  Protestants  differed. 
The  Apocryphal  books  were  printed  in  connection  with  the  early 
Protestant  versions.  These  books,  aay  the  Thirty-nkie  Articles,  **  the 
Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instiijction  of 
manners,  but  yet  it  doth  not  apply  them  to  establish 
any  doctiine."  The  Tridentine  Council,  strange  to  say,  pro- 
nounced the  Vulgate  translation  authoritative  in  controvemes,  an 
ordinance  that  has  occasioned  embarrassment  to  Roman  Catholic 
scholars. 

Respecting  the  canon,  there  was  at  the  outset  considerable  free- 
dom  of  expression  among  Protestant  leadeiu  Luther  placed  He- 
I  TbeCaaou:  brewB,  James,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  at  the  end  of 
injpiretioD,  ]^|g  translation.  He  distinguishes  them  fi-ora  "  the  Cap- 
ital Books  of  the  New  Testament  "  which  precede,  as  having  **had 
of  yore  a  different  standing."    He  admires  the  Epistle  of  Jamea 
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yet  tliiaks  that  James  did  not  write  it.  He  says  of  it  tliat^  com- 
pared with  the  writioga  of  John,  Paul,  and  Peter,  "it  is  an  epiatle 
of  straw."  In  the  "Table*talk"  he  ia  reported  as  saying,  "What 
matter  if  Moses  did  not  write  Genesis  ?  **  Both  Luther  and  Zwingli 
discarded  the  Apocalypse  as  non-apoBtolic,  and  even  Calvin  takes 
no  notice  of  it.  Luther  was  inclined  to  weigh  the  value  of  each 
of  the  sacreel  books  by  the  relation  of  it^  teaching  to  the  doetiiae 
of  gratuitous  salvation  through  Christ  This  '*  article  of  a  stand- 
ing or  falling  Church "  was  the  criterion  of  the  genuineness  or 
worth  of  a  writing  professing  to  be  apostolic.  There  was  little 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  It  was  not  one  of  the 
points  of  dispute  with  the  Catholics,  Luther  holds  that  there 
are  historical  discrepancies  in  the  Scriptures,  Even  Calvin  speaks 
of  appM'ent  dissonances  on  minor  points  as  of  no  account  The 
Arminiang  and  Socinians  propounded  more  lax  views  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  inspiration  than  were  prevalent  The  Swiss  theo- 
logians who  framed  the  **  Formula  Consensus  Helvetica  "  went  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  They  claimed  inspiration  for  the  vowel* 
points  of  the  Hebrew  text,  at  least  as  to  their  potentiality.  They 
were  champions  of  the  method  of  philolog}'  inculcated  by  Buxiort 
a  distinguished  grammarian.  Among  ]ilnglish  theologians,  Bax^ 
ter  differs  somewhat  from  the  customary  viewa  He  compares  the 
Bible  to  a  man's  body,  some  parts  of  which  have  a  higher  dig- 
nity and  esteem  than  others.  He  blames  those  who  make  the 
Christian  religion  stand  or  fall  on  the  truth  of  **  every  item  of  his* 
tory,  genealogy,  number,  or  word."  "  The  sense,"  he  declares,  ''is 
the  soul  of  Scripture,  and  the  letters  but  the  body  or  vehicle." 
I*rotestant3  generally,  m  the  contest  with  the  Roman  Catholics 
went  on,  were  disposed  to  plant  themselves  on  fixed  views  of  the 
canon,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  biblical  infallibihty.  On  this  subject 
the  tone  of  the  seventeenth-century  theologians  differs  widely  from 
that  of  Luther  and  bis  contempoimriea 

As  one  guide  in  interpretation,  the   Plxstestants  adopted  the 
"analogy  of  faith."    Tlmt  is  to  say,  assuming  that  the  Scriptures 

^ ^  are  in  harmony  as  regards  doctrine,  they  made  it  a  rule 

to  interpret  a  passage  of  doubtful  import  in  accordance 
with  the  meaning  of  other  passages  which  are  clear.  Allegorical 
exegesis  was  for  a  considerable  period  prevalent  The  tendency 
was  to  find,  whenever  it  was  possible,  in  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
phetic anticipations  of  the  Messiah.  Grotius  went  to  the  other 
extreme*  It  w^as  said  that  Cocceius  found  Christ  everywhere  in 
the  Old  Testament  ;  Grotius,  nowhere.     The  Ai-minian   schulai-s 
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did  much  to  liberate  exegemn  from  its  eervitudo  to  dogmatic  the 
ology, 

Tbe  EeformerB  taught  that  while  the  natural  understandiiig  it 
competent  to  judge  of  the  external  evidence  of  Revelation — to  per- 
Scripture  and  ccive,  foF  example,  the  force  of  the  argument  from 
re»ion*  miracles— ^jet,  for  a  spiritual  discernment  of  the   con- 

tents of  Scripture^  and  for  an  iowai't],  living  perception  and  con- 
viction of  the  realitj  of  the  gospel  there  unfolded,  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  imparted  directly  to  the  heart,  is  requisite. 
Lutlier  in  severe  and  extravagant  terms  assails  the  pretensions  of 
reason  to  judge  in  the  sphere  of  divine  truth  ;  hut  his  assault  is 
really  directed  against  reason  as  darkened  by  sin  and  svcayed  by  an 
unwarrantable  bias.  Yet  possibly  a  reminiscence  of  Occam's 
teaching  on  the  contradictions  of  faith  and  science  may  have  had 
its  influence.  The  Sociniane,  who  acknowledged  no  such  blinding 
influence  of  moral  evil,  magnified  the  capacity  of  reason  in  its  re- 
lation to  religious  inquirj^  They  not  only  insisted  that  nothing 
contrary  to  reason  could  be  accepted  ;  they  were  prone  to  attrib- 
ute to  a  false  interpretation  Scripture  doctrines,  Mke  the  Trin- 
ity, which  seemed  to  their  minds  inconsistent  with  reason.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Protestants  to  exalt  the  creeds  which  they 
framed,  above  the  Bible.  In  some  of  them  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther liglit  is  expressly  anticipated.  In  the  contests  of  parties,  how- 
ever^  as  well  as  in  the  constant  battle  with  Rome,  there  was  a 
tendency,  especially  in  the  seventeenth  century »  to  give  to  the  ac- 
credited s3Tnbola  a  sort  of  authority  not  consistent  with  Protestant 
freedom,  and  the  professed  right  of  free  inquiry  and  private 
judgmeni 

The  Reformers,  including  Melanchthon  and  Calvin,  teach  that 
Bome  obscure  knowledge  of  God  and  a  latent  conviction  of  respon- 
Thebeiug  sibility  to  him  are  native  to  the  mind.  Dea  Cartes, 
of  God,  among  the  philosophers,  renewed  the  attempt  to  dem- 

onstrate the  existence  of  the  Deity.  AVe  have,  he  said,  an  innate 
idea  of  an  infinite  and  perfect  being :  if  there  be  not  such  a  being, 
this  idea  is  false  and  delusive.  Des  Cartes  has  another  a  prhri 
argument.  We  have  an  idea  of  an  all-perfect  being,  which  in- 
cludes in  it  the  element  of  necessary  existence,  just  as  the  equality 
of  the  three  angles  in  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles  is  involved 
necessarily  in  its  idea.  Philosophers  still  diflFer  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  these  arguments. 

Calvin  presents  a  perspicuous  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.     Of  such  words  as  "person,"  as  they  occur  in  the  formu 
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laiiea,  Calvin  sajs  t  '^  X  could  wish  tbem,  indeed,  to  be  buried  ic 
oblivioD,  provided  this  faith  were  uuiversallj  received, 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  the  one  God, 
and  that,  nevertheless,  the  Son  is  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Spint 
the  Son,  but  that  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  some 
peculiar  property*"  Melanchthon,  vrhfle  he  was  confident  that  di- 
vine honors  ought  to  be  rendered  to  Chriat,  couf esses  his  pei'plex- 
ity  in  regard  to  defining  the  hj^postases.  Like  Baxter  and  others, 
and  after  the  example  of  Augustine,  he  sought  for  analogies  to  the 
Trinity  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 

The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  made  the  divine  image  in  Adam 
to  consist  in  his  perfections*  natui-al  and  moral,  collectively  taken. 
The  Arminians  and  Socinians  di^ered  in  holding  that 
liis  original  perfection  did  not  embrace  character,  which 
was  hia  own  creation.  The  consequences  of  the  fall  involved,  ac/- 
cording  to  the  old  Protestant  theology,  not  only  a  forfeiture  of 
grace,  and  "the  wounds  of  nature  "  which  resulted,  but,  also,  a  to- 
tal depravation  or  corruption  of  man's  nature.  The  posterity  of 
Adam  are  bom  sinful,  and  are  accounted  guilty  of  the  first  trans- 
gression. From  this  doctrine  not  only  the  Socio ians,  but  also  the 
.^minians  diasented.  The  native  propensity  of  men  to  sin  they 
denied  to  be,  in  the  proper  sense,  culpable.  The  Arminians  taught 
that,  as  an  effect  of  the  fall,  men  are  born  in  such  a  state  of  blind- 
^'jiess  and  weakness  that  without  grace  they  are  not  able  to  do  any- 
thing righteous  or  acceptable  to  God.  The  sinfulness  of  men  is 
the  consequence  of  this  inborn  disability,  and  grace  is  its  remedy. 
LGeneraUy,  among  Calvinists  in  the  seventeenth  ccntuiy,  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam*B  sin  to  men  was  considered  the  first  element  in 
original  sin  ;  but  Placeus,  following  Calvin  himself,  regards  inljoru 
depravity  as  standing  iirst  in  order.  In  other  words,  the}'  hekl 
that  imputation  is  mediate.  But  all  united  in  the  Augustinian. 
realistic  conception  of  a  participation  of  niankintl  in  the  fall  of 
Adam.  The  doctrine  of  the  covenant  headship  of  Adam,  or  of 
Adam  as  a  representative,  submitting  to  probation  for  the  race, 
was  superimposed  on  the  Angus  tin  ian  view.  Later,  from  becom- 
ing an  adjunct,  it  came  to  be  a  substitute  for  it,  and  served 
tiien  as  a  theory  to  explain  why  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  and  no 
other  sins,  were  charged  to  the  account  of  hia  posterity.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Federal  theoiy  took  the  place  of  the  Augustinian* 
That  theory  is  identified  with  the  name  of  Cocceiua,  a  Dutch  theo- 
logiaii,  by  whom,  however,  it  was  not  originated,  but  fully  devel- 
Zwingli   did  not   admit  that  our  native  corruptiou  is  in 
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itself  blameworthy.  Ib  England,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  one  of  the 
earlier  advocates  of  the  Arminian  views  on  this  topic. 

At  the  outset,  predestination  was  stoutly  affirmed  by  the  Saion 
as  well  as  the  Swiss  Beformers,  although  with  Zwingli  it  was  more 
PredertiD*-  *  theory  than  a  part  of  his  practical  teaching,  Mel- 
^«^  anchthon  renounced  his  former  beUef  in  unconditional 

election.  The  Lutherans,  with  the  Arminians,  taught  that  graoe 
is  offered  to  all,  that  God  desires  all  to  accept  it,  and  that  the 
influences  of  the  Spiidt  are  resistible.  Like  views  prevailed  exten- 
sively among  the  Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  JansenisU 
revived  the  Augustiniau  idea,  but  were  persecuted  for  their  advo- 
cacy of  it  Among  Calvinists,  the  milder  or  infrahipaarian  doctrine 
of  decrees,  waa  presented  in  the  creed  of  Dort  and  iu  the  creed  and 
catechisms  of  the  Westminater  Assembly.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  published  a  work  to  reconcile 
differences  on  this  theme  of  endless  controversy.  The  Molinists 
blended  with  the  Semi-Pelagian  view  what  "was  called  the  scieiiiia 
media — the  opinion  that  God,  foreseeing  what  each  particular  per- 
son would  be  and  do,  under  all  possible  cii-cumstances,  sends  to 
perdition  such  as  he  knows  would,  whatever  exertions  were  made 
to  persuade  them,  remain  obdurate.  The  Dominicans,  who  fol- 
lowed their  master,  Aquinas,  in  making  divine  agency  the  real 
efficient  in  conversion,  made  war  on  this  MoEnist  t^net  The 
prolonged  deUberations  of  a  congregation  appointed  by  Clement 
Vni  to  settle  the  dispute  led  to  do  conclusion. 

The  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  were 
accepted  by  aM  except  the  Sociuians,  by  whom  it  was  held  that  the 
Thepei^n  i^^**  Christ  Jesus,  the  appointed  Messiah,  was  exalted 
©f  chriaL  '^^  jj^^  merit  of  his  obedience  to  a  share  in  the  divine 
majesty  and  dominion*  The  Lutherans  differed  from  the  Calvin- 
ists  in  teach  big  the  mutual  communication  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two  natures.  The  divine  natm-e  imparted  its  attributes  to  the 
human,  whereby  there  resulted  the  ubiquity  of  the  Saviours  glori- 
fied body,  an  essential  part  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ment The  Calvinists  were  inclined  to  make  the  central  point — 
the  ego — in  the  person  of  Jesus  to  be  the  tlivine  Logos.  Early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  kenosis  controversy  broke 
out  between  two  schools  iu  Germany — Tabingen  and 
Gieiaen*  The  Ttibingen  doctors  contended  that  Jesus,  while  in 
the  fleshy  renounced  the  use  of  divine  attributes  only  in  relation  to 
the  government  of  the  'world.  The  Gieayen  doctors  extended  this 
S         renunciation  over  the  eutii*e  tield  of  his  activity.     Calvin  wa3  one 
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of  tbose  who  rejected  the  opinion  that  if  sin  had  not  en  tore  d  the 
world,  Jesus  would  still  ha^e  become  mcamate. 

Anselmic  ideas  were  at  the  root  of  the  old  Protestant  repre- 
eentations  of  the  atonement.  Calvin  teaches  that  **  God  in  a  cer- 
Tbe  Aion«'  ^^  iDefl^ble  manner^  at  the  Bame  time  that  he  loved  us, 
'°™*'  wau  nevertheless  angry  with  U8,  till  he  was  reconciled 

in  Christ/'  by  whom  his  anger  was  appeased.  Luther  laid  stress 
on  the  victory  of  Jesus  over  Satan,  sin,  and  death*  He  presents 
profound  and  interesting  views,  akin  to  the  ideas  of  the  deeper 
mystics,  on  the  identification  of  Jeans  with  us  in  love,  who  **  de- 
meaned himself  not  otherwise  before  God  his  father  than  if  he  had 
himself  done  all  the  sin  which  we  have  done,  and  as  if  he  had  de- 
served all  that  which  we  have  deserved."  It  was  generally  taught 
that  Christ  bore  for  us  the  full  pendtj  of  sin.  The  Ai'mimans, 
however,  in  agreement  with  the  idea  of  *'  acceptilation/*  the  theory 
of  Scotus,  taught  that  the  death  of  Christ  had  not,  in  itself  con- 
eidered,  this  full  value,  but  was,  by  the  compassion  of  God,  taken 
as  an  equivalent,  or  accepted  as  a  ransom.  The  Calvin  is  tic  doc- 
trine was,  that  while  the  death  of  Jesus  was  sufficient  for  the  sal- 
vation of  all,  it  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  elect  alone. 
Theology  distinguished  between  the  Saviour's  active  and  passive 
obedience ;  the  last,  balancing  the  account  for  positive  infeactions 
of  the  law,  the  first,  for  negative  omissions  of  duty. 

Against  the  Anselmie,  or  prevalent  judicial  view  of  the  atonement, 
a  formidable  attack  was  made  by  Socinus.  Ha  alleged  that  both 
sin  and  punishment  are  personal,  and  can  neither  of  them  be  trans- 
ferred. He  also  denied  that,  if  the  debt  of  penalty  is  paid,  there  is 
any  grace  in  forgiveness,  or  any  justice  in  requiring  of  the  sinner 
anything  more — for  example,  repentance  and  faith. 

Grotius,  the  eminent  Arminian  jui-it^t,  took  the  field  in  opposi- 
tion to  Socinus.  He  modified  the  received  theory  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  governmental  view.  The  reasoning  of  Soci- 
nus assumed  that  the  relation  of  the  transgressor  is  that 
of  a  debtor  to  a  creditor.  This  Grotius  denied*  His  re- 
lation is  that  of  a  subject  to  a  mler.  Now  a  ruler  has  the  right 
to  remit  a  penalty,  provided  the  end  for  which  penalty  is  ordained 
is  secured.  This  end  is  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  preven-* 
tion  of  future  transgressions.  The  death  of  Christ  secures  this 
result  as  being  "  a  penal  e3cample ;  *'  that  is,  as  showing  impress- 
ively what  sin  deserves,  what  the  penalty  would  be  if  aotuaOy  in- 
flicted. It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  law-giver's  hatred  of  sin. 
Not  being  the  literal  penalty,  God  may  determine  what  further 
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MJOiiditioDS  are  proper  and  requisite  for  the  issue  of  a  pardon.  Tlie 
view  of  Grotius  is  substantially  the  '*  acceptilation  "  theory.  It 
proceeds  on  a  different  foundation  from  the  Anselmic  doctrine, 
which  assumsa  that  the  execution  of  the  penalty  to  the  full  ex- 
tent is  an  inexorable  requirement  of  the  divine  justice,  or  that 
it  would  not  be  lighteoua  for  God  to  spare  the  law-breaker  until 
the  penalty  had  been  fully  and  objectively  borne  by  himself  or  by 
a  substitute. 

The  Protestants  contended  that  justification  is  forensic.  It  is 
the  acquittal  of  the  sinner,  and  his  acceptance  by  consequent  adop- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  the  merits  of  Christ  Whoever 
is  Justified  is  also  sanctified,  but  the  two  parts  of  salva- 
tion are  distinct.  With  the  Eo man  Catholics,  '*justify*' means  to 
make  just  The  first  element  is  the  infusion  of  the  principle  of 
righteousness.  Pardon  follows  as  an  attendant.  The  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  the  believer,  which  was  affirmed 
by  the  Lutherans  and  Cidvinists,  was  not  admitted  either  by  the 
Cathohcs  or  Arminians.  The  latter  taught  that  faith  is  counted  as 
righteousness  through  a  gracious  act  of  God.  Justification,  ac- 
cording to  the  Protestants,  is  by  faith  alone,  which  in  its  own 
nature  is  productive  of  good  works.  Moreover,  they  generally 
held  that  faith  justifies,  not  on  account  of  any  morid  excellence  in- 
hering in  it,  but  as  an  instrument  bringing  the  sinner  into  coo- 
nection  with  Christ  Here  the  Arminians  and  Socinians  differed. 
They  attributed  to  faith  an  intriiiBic  worth  iu  the  sight  of  God, 
who  accepts  it  as  an  imperfect  degree  of  righteousness,  which, 
on  account  of  Christ,  is  reckoned  as  jierfeci  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics added  to  faith  other  tempers  of  heart,  as  penitence,  the  pur* 
pose  to  reform,  etc.,  as  conditions  of  salvation.  With  them  it  ie 
Jmth  mingled  witli  charity  or  love,  which  justifies.  With  them 
faith  is  historical  and  doctrinal  Hence  love  must  be  superadded. 
On  the  contmry,  in  the  Protestant  view,  faith  is  an  act  of  self- 
committal  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour  both  from  sin  and  guilt.  Inas- 
much as,  in  the  Cathohc  theology,  baptism  cleanses  the  soul  of 
guilt,  justification  is  rather  by  baptism  than  by  faith.  For  all  sins 
committed  after  baptism,  the  offender  must  himself  make  satisfac- 
tion, without  which  the  merits  of  Christ  will  be  of  no  avail  to  him. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation  it  was  considered  by 
Protestants  an  invaluable  gain  from  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous 
salvation  that  it  sets  the  heart  of  the  believer  at  rest 
As  he  has  only  to  take  a  gift,  he  is  delivered  from  the 
doubt  as  to  his  forgiveness  and  from  the  consequent  self-torture 
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which  the  mediaeval  doctiiue  of  solvation  by  human  merit  in- 
flicted. The  Reformers  were  at  £rst  inclined  to  make  assurance 
to  be  an  essential  element  in  saving  faitL  But  they  came  to  the 
condusion,  which  Calvin  clearly  expreBses,  that  the  comfort  of  the 
believer  may  be  diaturbed  by  misgiviDga  growing  out  of  timidity 
and  self-ciiticism,  bo  that  Me  faith  may,  at  intervals,  even  be 
eclipseci  by  the  clouds  of  fear.  The  Westminster  creeds  dis- 
tinctly state  that  assurance  is  not  '*  of  the  essence  of  saving  faith." 

The  Calvinists  diflfered  from  Augustine  on  one  point  in  the  doc- 
trine respecting  perseverance.  They  held  that  none  of  the  truly 
converted  ever  fall  away  and  fail  of  salvation.  The 
Luthei'ans  followed  Augustine  in  his  opinion  that  not 
all  the  regenerate  are  elect.  The  Arminians  and  Sociniana  called 
in  question  the  dogma  of  the  uniform  perseverance  of  believers. 
The  Protestants  rejected  the  distinction  as  made  by  the  Catholic*s 
between  evangelical  precepts  and  counsela^  and  vrith  it  the  su- 
perior merit  attached  to  the  monastic  virtues  of  continence,  obe- 
dience,  and  poverty.  They  denied,  also,  that  vows  form  a  part 
of  the  system  of  worship,  and  taught  that  every  vow  taken  by  an 
individual  must  relate  to  something  iu  his  power  to  ijcrform,  and 
must  be  freely  and  deliberately  made.  In  the  Protestant  system 
there  were  no  mortal  sins  except  habits  and  offences  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  evangeUcal  faith. 

The  Reformers  denied  that  the  Church  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  visible  community  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  head.    The  Church 

-^^.  is  the  society  of  behevers  in  which  the  word  is  preached 
and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered.  It  was 
implied  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  that  members  of  a  visible 
Church  who  are  not  truly  pious  are  to  bo  distinguifihed  from 
believers,  who  are  thus  the  Church  invisible.  This  distinction 
was  first  explicitly  made  by  the  Calvinista  The  maxim  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  **  beyond  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation," 
was  adopted  in  another  sense  by  the  Protestants,  who  generally 
held  that  the  means  of  Balvntion  are  confined  within  the  limits 
of  Christian  teaching  and  mstitutions.  Protestants  refused  to 
consider  the  clergy  as  a  priesthood,  or  as  separated  from  the  laity 
in  any  other  way  than  as  charged  with  certain  official  functions.  It 
was  held  to  be  the  right  of  the  Church  to  call  its  ministers  and 
appoint  them,  in  opposition  to  the  claim  that  the  clergy  are  an 
order  which  appoints  its  own  members,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  \isible  head,  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Protestant  ideas  of  disciphne 
and  of  excommunicatiou  were  conformed  to  this  conception  of  the 
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ministry  aa  organs  of  the  body  of  believerg.  The  ris^  and  spread 
of  a  modified  view  of  the  clerical  office  in  the  English  Episcopal 
Church  have  already  been  explain ed.  It  was  natural  that  Prot- 
estants should  abolish  the  rule  of  celibacy,  which  continued  to 
prevail  lu  the  Church  of  Home,  and^  as  regards  bishops,  In  the 
Greek  Church. 

After  the  Reformation,  Bellarmine  and  other  Catholic  theolo- 
gians were  disposed  to  dwell  more  on  the  advantage  and  even  ne- 
Th«  aacrt-  cessity  of  certain  states  of  mind,  in  order  that  the  sacra- 
menu.  meuts  may  exert  their  proper  efficacy.     Penitence  and 

other  feelings,  in  addition  to  freedom  from  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin, 
are  said  to  be  requisite.  Yet  the  sacraments  are  declared  to  be 
operative  of  themselves — efifective  ea:  opere  operato.  This  the 
Protestants  did  not  admit  They  regarded  them  as  signs  of  a 
grace  imparted  in  conjimction  with  them ;  but  in  the  case  of 
adults  they  asserted  that  faith,  in  the  sense  which  they  attached  to 
the  term,  must  be  in  the  heart  of  the  recipient,  in  order  that  any 
benefit  shall  be  received.  They  limited,  likewise,  the  number  of 
sacraments  to  two,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Armin- 
ians  were  disinclined  to  regard  them  as  vehicles  of  grace,  or  as 
anything  more  than  symbols. 

The  Reformers,  with  their  view  of  the  sacramenta,  at  first  did 
not  find  it  perfectly  easy  to  define  and  defend  the  baptism  of  infanta. 
Infant  Up-  Luther  boldly  assumed  that  they  may  exercise  faith  even 
^'™'  in   infancy.     It  was   agreed  that  baptism  incorporates 

them  into  the  Church  and  renders  them  partakers  of  its  privileges. 
The  analogy  of  circumciaion  under  the  old  covenant  w^as  appealed 
to,  and  baptism  was  declared  to  be  a  substitute  imder  the  new* 
Calvin  and  his  followers  are  emphatic  on  this  point.  Zwingli  inter- 
prets infant  baptism  as  a  consecration  of  children  to  God  by  their 
parents.  But  he  appeals,  also,  to  the  analogy  of  circumcision.  Cal- 
vin  asserts  of  elect  infants  that  baptism  is  a  symbol  of  their  regen- 
eration. He  sajs  that  God  ''has  his  different  degrees  of  regenerating 
those  whom  he  has  adopted/'  The  Liturgy  of  the  English  Epis- 
copal Church  teaches  that  "a  mystical  washing  away  of  sin *'  at- 
tends the  baptism  of  infants.  The  prayer  is  offered  that  the 
water  may  be  sanctified  to  effect  this  result.  The  divines  of  this 
Church  held,  in  common  with  most  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  that 
by  this  rite  the  stain  of  hereditary  guilt  is  effaced.  But  it  was 
often  explained  that  the  regeneration  of  the  infant  requires  to  be 
followed  by  his  conversion  through  the  voluntary  exercise  of  faith 
and  repentance.    The  seed  sown  at  baptism  may  fall  into  barren  soil 
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The  Augsburg  Confession  allowed  the  necessitj  of  baptism  for  sal- 
vation, as  the  Catbolica  had  held ;  but  afterwards  this  opinion  was 
repudiated  by  most  Protestants,  It  ia  empbaticallj  denied  in  the 
Scottish  Confession.  Tlie  contempt,  not  the  deprivation  ol  the 
sacraments,  they  condemned  as  perilous  to  the  soul.  By  avowing 
that  "grace  is  not  tied  to  the  sacramentB,"  the  Cahinists  rendered 
it  possible  to  hold  that  infants,  oven  the  infant  offspring  of  the 
heathen,  may  be  saved.  This  merciful  opinion  was  actually  fa- 
vored by  both  ZwingM  and  Bullinger.  But  most  Calvinists  went  no 
farther  than  to  believe  in  the  salvation  of  **  elect  infants."  They 
even  refrained  from  affirming  that  aH  who  are  baptized  in  infancy 
are  of  this  number,  and  held  out  no  promise  respecting  the  chil- 
dren of  Christian  parents  who  have  culpably  neglected  to  bring 
them  to  the  font.  Hooker  teaches  ''  the  great  li^eKhood  '*  of  the 
salvation  of  even  unbaptized  offspring  of  Ckru^tian  parents,  dying 
in  infancy*  But  he  abstains  from  any  utterance  to  this  effect  re- 
specting the  offspring  of  the  heathen,  whatever,  on  this  point,  his 
opinion  may  have  been. 

The  principal  opinions  adopted  among  Protestants  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  have  already  been  stated.  They  all  abjured  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantifltion  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The 
co-presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  the  actual  reception  of  Christ  by  believer 
and  unbeliever  alike,  continued  to  be  the  Lutheran  tenet  On 
the  reformed  side,  Calvin's  view  of  a  spiritual  reception  of  Christ, 
by  the  behever  alone,  prevailed  over  the  Zwinglian  opinion,  and 
was  commonly  adopted.  It  is  detinitaly  stated  in  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  the  creeds  of  the  Greek  Church,  in 
this  period,  tran substantiation  is,  for  the  first  time,  definitely  pro- 
fessed. 

The  civil  magistracy  is  a  prominent  topic  in  the  Protestant 
creeds.  The  right  and  duty  of  the  ciril  authority  to  uphold  the 
Tiie  mmgiB^  Church,  to  provide  for  the  public  teaching  of  the  gospel^ 
*'**^*  and  to  suppress  dangerous  errors  and  factions,  was  the 

common  doctrine  of  Frotestaiita,  Where  Protestantism  prevailed, 
governments  assumed  the  regulation  of  Church  affairs.  It  was 
from  the  Calvinists  that  resistance  to  the  exercise  within  the 
Church  of  State  control  generally  proceeded.  But  Calvinism  laid 
on  the  Stale  the  obligation  to  stand  by  the  Church,  and  to  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  its  discipline.  The  Independents,  and  es- 
pecially the  Baptists,  broached  theories  restricting  poHtical  action 
within  narrower  Umit& 
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Respecting  the  obserrance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  the  Reformers, 
including  Knox  as  well  as  Luther  and  Calvin,  refused  to  identifv 
TUt  Lord'*  ^^^  ^^^^  Testament  inatitutioii  with  the  Old  Testament 
^*''  Sabbathj  or  to  found  the  observance  of  Sundaj  on  the 

statute  in  the  decalo^e,  Grenerallj  they  made  the  fourth  com- 
mandment tj'pical  of  the  entire  rest  and  peace  granted  to  Christians 
under  the  gospel  This  is  the  explanation  of  Calvin.  The  Synod 
of  Dort  aacribetl  validity  to  the  moral  part  of  the  commandment, 
from  which  it  inferred  the  duty  of  observing  a  **  certain  and 
fitated  day  appointed  for  worship,"  Hooker  inculcates  the  same 
opinion ;  and,  after  his  time,  Ussher,  Pe arson »  and  other  noted 
Anglican  divines.  The  Puritan  doctrine  of  a  continued  obliga- 
tion to  obey  the  fourth  commandment  as  being  a  moral  injunc- 
tion^ intended,  therefore,  for  all  mankind,  is  said  to  have  been 
first  definitely  expounded  in  1595j  in  a  publication  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  Whitgift  But  as  early  as  15G2,  a  General  Assembly 
in  Scotland  refers  to  Sabbath-breaking  as  a  violation  of  divine 
law  which  the  State  ought  to  punish*  The  perpetual  obligation 
of  the  fourth  commandment  is  incorporated  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession.  This  view  was  generally  adopted  in  Great 
Britain,  and  among  Protestants  in  tlie  United  States.  On  the 
continent,  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  Reformers  continued  to 
prevail 

Pi^testante  rejected  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  In  their  prin- 
cipal versions  of  the  Bible,  they  rendered  '*  Sheol "  in  the  Old  Tes- 
The  futaire  tament,  and  *'  Hades  *'  in  the  New,  by  the  word  "  hel!,** 
»°'i^  the  translation,  also,  of  the  term  "  gehenna."    The  West- 

minster creeds  assert  that  heaven  and  hell  are  the  only  "two 
places  for  souls  separated  from  their  bodies  ; "  and  to  the  pbraise 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  *'He  descended  into  hell,"  they  attach  the 
unhistorical  sense  that  ^'He  continued  in  the  state  of  the  dead, 
and  under  the  power  of  deaths  until  the  third  day/*  But  the  doc* 
trine  of  an  intennediate  state,  not  involving,  however,  any  oppor* 
tunity  for  repentance,  was  advanced  by  Enghsh  divines,  among 
whom  are  included  Bumet  and  Pearson.  Liter,  the  same  tenet 
was  avowed  by  certain  German  theologians,  and  was  defended  by 
Dr.  George  Campbell,  a  Scottish  theologian,  in  his  "  Dissertations 
on  the  Gospels/'  The  final  judgment  and  the  eternity  of  reward 
and  punishment  were  generally  affirmed  in  the  Protestant  creeds. 
Individuals  like  Locke  avowed  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  hopelessly  wicked.  This^  the  Socinians  said,  was  the  meaning 
of  the  *'  second  death," 
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In  the  creeds  of  the  Greek  Church,  departed  souls,  penitent, 
yet  still  owing  satisfaction  and  the  fruits  of  repentance,  receive 
disciplinary  pnnishnient,  but  of  n  purely  spiritual  nature,  in  Hades* 
Tiiia  approaches  near  to  the  Boman  doctrine  of  purgatoiy, 
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More  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Eef- 
ormation,  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Church  was  suspended.  If 
hfmotaat^  iDUch  had  already  been  accomplished  in  the  spread  of 
tionmrfte^k  the  gospel,  quite  as  much  still  remained  to  be  done. 
Although  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Lapland,  were  nomi- 
nally Christian,  A«ia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Northern  Africa,  the 
earliest  homes  of  Christianity,  ha<i  long  since  been  subjected  to  the 
yoke  of  Islam,  Of  the  many  communities  of  believers  which  once 
flourished  in  these  regions,  only  a  few  feeble  churches  or  heretical 
sects  had  survived.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  Armenians, 
the  Nestorians,  and  the  Copts.  From  Asia,  Mohammedanism  had 
advanced  into  Southeastern  Europe,  and  threatened  to  reduce  still 
furtlier  the  bounds  of  Christendom.  But  popes  as  well  as  princes 
were  too  much  absorbed  in  schemes  of  worldly  ambition  to  seek 
earnestly  for  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  over  its  enemies.  In  the 
Spanish  jieninsulfi,  nevertheless,  where  there  was  a  constant  strug- 
gle with  the  Moslems,  something  of  the  old  missionary  ardor  burned 
in  the  hearta  of  the  people* 

The  gi'cat  maritime  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  centurj*  were 
made  principally  under  the  auspices  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  which 
luriume  l^^ld  the  doiuinion  of  the  seaa  As  a  motive  in  their  ex- 
diKovefie*.  peditlons,  there  mingled  with  curiosity,  with  the  spirit 
of  adventure  and  cupidity*  the  desire  to  prop^igate  the  Catholic 
faith  in  regions  unknown,  Vasco  da  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  1498  reached  the  Malabar  coast.  This  grand 
achievement  opened  the  way  for  Portuguese  colonization,  and  for 
the  planting  of  the  cross  in  India  and  the  islands  of  the  East.  The 
rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  explorers  made  the  labors  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  comparatively  little  avail,  and  what  religion  existed  among 
the  European  colonists  themselves,  in  the  course  of  a  half -century, 
became  a  lifeless  form  and  interposed  no  check  to  the  worst  sort  of 
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immorality.  About  tlie  middle  of  tbe  sixteenth  centuiy^  as  we  sliaU 
eee,  a  new  eoterprisa  was  undertaken  for  the  diffusion  of  theHoman 
Catholic  faith  in  these  regions. 

Columbus  was  imbued  with  religious  feelings  when  he  6et  out 
on  the  vojage  which  led  him  to  tbe  West  Indies,  instead  of  the 
lutlia  of  the  East,  which  he  sought.  Of  the  earlj  mis- 
sionaries in  tlie  lands  which  the  Spanish  navigators  and 
conquerors  seized,  those  of  the  Dominican  order  were 
the  most  efifective.  If  in  the  Old  World  the  Dominicans  wielded  the 
cruel  instruments  of  the  Inquisition,  in  the  New  thej  were  act- 
uated bj  more  humane  sentiments.  Among  them,  and  among  all 
the  missionaries  of  that  da^',  the  most  eminent,  and  the  most  worthy 
of  eminence,  was  Bartholomew  de  Las  CJasas,  a  natiTe  ol 
Se\^lle,  where  he  was  bom  in  1474  His  father  accom- 
panied Columbus  in  bis  fo'st  voyage  of  discovery,  but  tbe  son  first 
came  to  Hispaniola  \Yith  Ovando  in  1502.  There  be  was  ordained, 
being  tbe  first  man  who  received  priestly  ordination  in  America. 
His  career  was  loug  and  eventluL  It  was  distinguisbed  bj  the 
most  ai*duous  and  persevering  endeavors  to  deliver  the  natives  &om 
the  oppressive  slavery  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  system  of 
reiMrtlmentoSf  established  by  tbe  Spaniards,  which  made  them  vir- 
tually the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  land.  Not  accustomed  to 
hard  labor,  and  diiven  to  work  in  tbe  mines  and  pearl-fisheries, 
under  barbaroua  masters,  their  suflferings  were  intolerable.  With 
the  wickedness  of  tliis  system  of  slavery  Las  Casas  was  suddenly 
struck,  in  1514,  while  preparing  a  sermon  on  Ecclesiasticus  rxxiv. 
18-22.  The  last  verse  reads  :  "  He  that  taketh  away  bis  neighbor's 
living  elayetb  bim  ;  and  he  that  defraudeth  the  laborer  of  his  hire 
is  a  blood  sbedder.*'  Las  Casas  had  the  co-operation  of  the  great 
Cardinal  Xiroenes,  who  was  regent  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  ; 
but  for  tbe  most  of  bis  life  he  had  to  contend  against  antagonists 
who  were  bound  together  by  their  common  greed  of  gain^  and 
were  too  often  able  to  baffle,  even  when  they  could  not  directly 
overthrow,  his  plans.  He  was  not  always  discreet,  and  in  adjust- 
ing the  relation  of  the  two  races  he  made,  perhaps,  too  Uttle  allow* 
ance  for  difiicuUies  that  were  insuperable.  But  of  the  noblesess 
of  his  aims  there  can  be  no  question.  *'  He  crossed  the  ocean 
twelve  times  j  he  traversed  every  then  known  region  of  America 
and  the  islands  ;  he  made  repeated  journeys  from  Spain  to  Flan- 
ders and  Germany,  to  see  the  emperor  on  the  affairs  of  his  mission  ; 
his  literary  labors  would  have  been  remarkable  even  in  a  scholar 
who  had  no  calling  outside  of  the  halls  of  his  college  or  the  quiet 
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of  Lis  private  study,"  There  is  one  blot  on  the  reputation  of  Las 
Caeaa  He  did  not  origioate,  but  he  sanctioned  the  scheme  of  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  whom  the  colo- 
Nosro  nists  were  reducing  to  slavery,  by  negroes  imported  from 

•tarvry.  Airica.     He  thus  helped  forward  the  African  slave-trade 

and  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into  America.  His  reasons 
were  a  desire  to  spare  the  converts,  and  the  fact  that  the  Africans 
could  toil  in  that  climate  without  the  same  danger  to  health  and 
life.  But  ill  his  History  of  the  Indies,  which  be  wrote  in  later 
years,  he  deplores  his  mistake.  He  says  that  if  he  **  had  appre- 
hended the  nature  of  the  thing,'-  this  adnce  be  ''would  not  have 
given  for  all  be  had  in  the  world.  For  he  always  held  that  tbey 
bad  been  made  slaves  uiijusth'  and  tyrannically,  since  the  same 
reason  holds  good  of  them  as  of  the  Indians,''  During  the  ball- 
cent  urj'  that  preceded  the  discovery  of  America,  the  slave-trade  had 
been  carried  forward  on  the  coast  of  Airica  by  Spain  and  Portugal, 
In  1495  and  1498,  Columbus  sent  home  cargoes  of  slaves  from  the 
West  Indies,  It  was  Isabella  who  forbade  this  practice,  and  ordered 
all  slaves  unjustly  captured  to  be  sent  back  to  Hispaniola.  But 
her  decree  allowed  Indians  wbo  were  taken  in  a  righteous  war  to 
be  enslaved,  and  thus  opened  a  door  for  the  seizing  of  as  many  as 
the  local  authorities,  by  an  abuse  of  this  privilege,  might  choose  to 
capture. 

In  the  £j*st  age  of  the  lieformation,  missionary  zeal  was  mostly 
conEned  to  the  Roman  CathoHcs.  The  Protestant  churches  were 
iteutton  of  ^  ^^^  process  of  organizing  themselves,  and  for  a  long 
Pw«««unu  time  tbey  were  in  a  battle  for  their  existence.  It  may 
be  added  that  there  were  some  of  the  Reformers,  among 
whom  was  Luther  himself,  wbo  looked  for  the  second  coming  of 
the  Lord  as  soon  to  occur.  The  power  of  Antichrist  had  reached 
its  climajL  Those  nations  which  were  to  accept  the  message  of 
aalvation  were  already  gathered  into  the  Church.  And  now,  after 
the  gospel  bad  been  preached  in  its  purity,  the  end  was  to  come. 
'Hi©  conversion  of  the  heathen  thus  occupied  no  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  respect 
he  was  far  behind  Erasmus,  wbo  eloquently,  and  in  a  truly  evan- 
gelical spirit,  urged  the  Bending  of  missionaries  to  those  who  had 
never  heard  the  gospel,  and  even  to  its  most  uncompromising 
enemies,  the  Mobammedana  The  followers  of  Lutber  for  more 
than  a  century  entertained  the  same  prejudice  against  misaiona. 
When  Baron  von  Welz,  in  1664,  published  an  appeal  to  **  all 
Bight-believing  Christians  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  regarding 
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a  Special  Society,  through  which,  with  Divine  Hdis  our  Evuigdi- 
cal  Religion  could  be  extended,"  his  plane  were  stigmatiaed  bj  a 
prominent  theologian  as  a  "  dream,"  and  the  ide4  of  eaating  "  the 
holy  things  of  Gbd  "  before  such  "  doga  and  swine  **  as  the  heaflun 
were,  was  treated  with  indignant  scorn.  This  lack  of  ^ympaUiy 
with  missionary  efforts  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  faofc  tlisft 
the  Germans  took  no  part  in  the  maritime  enterpxises  of  the 
age,  and  were  therefore  not  brought  into  contact  witb  the  namij 
discoyered  peoples  of  the  East  and  West  Other  Ptoteatant  na* 
tions — the  English  in  their  American  colonies,  the  Dutch  in  the 
East  Indies — made  praiseworthy  attempts  to  Christiamae  the  naiife 
tribe&  Their  work,  howeyer,  was  not  begun  until  the  aerenteentli 
century.  For  a  long  time  after  the  rise  of  Protestantiam,  the  maii- 
time  ascendency  of  the  Catholic  nations  was  not  aubferted.  B 
was  thus  that  the  earliest  opportunities  for  misaioaary  enteiprin 
were  offered  to  the  Church  of  Bome. 

With  the  counter-reformation,  there  appeared,  along  with  the 
passionate  ardor  for  converting  apostates  in  Europe  and  winning 
jemitmis-  back  lost  territory,  a  burning  desire  to  apxead  the  do- 
'^"^  minion  of  the  Church  in  the  heathen  world.    The  Jess- 

its  were  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  orders  in  each  department  of 
this  holy  crusade.  The  most  famous  and  the  most  auooeasfol  of 
xavtor,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  was  Francis  Xavier,  by  whom 

1606-1062.       Christianity  was  carried  to  India  and  the  far  East,  and 
who   is   revered   among    Boman   Catholics   as   another   AfoMb 
Paul.     He  was  a  room-mate,  and  one  of  the  earliest  foUowen^  of 
Ignatius.    In  the  hospitals  at  Venice  he  fought  down  hia  instinoi- 
ive  repugnance  to  contact  with  loathsome  forms  of  dinciasn,  Ifj 
forcing  himself  to  needless  and  nauseating  services  in  ministering 
to  the  sick  and  wounded.    In  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  Eing 
of  Portugal  that  Ignatius  would  furnish  him  vrith  miasionariea  ir 
the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  East,  Xavier,  who  waulMli^f^ 
the  pope  apostolic  nuncio  for  India,  sailed  from  Lisbon,  and,  idtm' 
touching  at  Mozambique,  Melinda^  and  Soeotra,  landed  at  Gt3&  m 
the  6th  of  May,  1542.     On  the  Tojage  he  do  to  ted  himself  to  fhB 
care  of  the  scdlors  who  were  ilL     Wherever  lie  preaclied,  a*  it« 
places  at  which  he  stopped,  a  marked  effect  waa  prodoiSid*    Hk^ 
ier  was  an  ascetic  who  shrunk  from  do  austerities^  buin^b^r  d6 
lighted  in  opportunities  of  self-mortificatioi] 
ance  vicariously,   scourging  himself  with 
order  to  impress  one  whom  he   soughf 
Besolute,  and  unshaken  by  opposition,  1 
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Uia  reiigiotiB  (eeliogs  did  not  lack  a  certaiii  eleTaiioD,  as  maj  be 
tieen  from  hia  bjmn,  begmniBg — 

*  *  J«flttfl  1  I  lave  tiiee, — not  beoftHM 

I  liope  for  htiATeu  t  hereby ^" 

At  Goa  he  made  tLe  beginomg  of  a  gi*eat  evangelizmg  work, 
wliicii  lie  effected  in  tlie  nominally  Clmatian  Betllementa  and  among 
the  iiativea  in  that  region.  He  won  a  multitude  of  converts  among 
the  Paravas,  a  people  of  low  caste  in  the  extreme  soutli  of  the 
peninsula,  Hia  labors  were  extended  to  Malacca,  the  Moluccas,  and 
other  islands  of  tlie  Eaatern  archipelago.  Hia  method,  as  pursued 
XftTkirt  ^^  Travancore,  ia  thus  described  by  himself  :  *'  As  soon 
"•*^**^  as  I  arrived  in  any  heathen  viEage  where  thej  had  sent 
for  me  to  give  baptism,  I  gave  orders  for  all — men,  women,  and 
children — to  be  collected  in  one  place.  Then,  beginning  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  Christian  faith,  I  hmght  them  there  is  one 
God — ^I  made  them  each  make  three  times  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
then,  putting  on  a  surjjHce,  I  began  to  recite,  in  a  loud  voice 
and  in  their  own  language,  the  form  of  general  confession,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  ten  commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer^  the 
Ave  Maria ^  and  the  Stdrn  ItegincL  Two  years  ago,  I  translated  all 
theae  pmyers  into  the  language  of  tlie  country,  and  learned  them 
by  heart  I  recited  them  so  that  all,  of  every  age  and  condition, 
followed  me  in  theuL  Then  I  began  to  explain  shortly  the  articles 
of  the  creed  and  the  ten  commandments  in  the  language  of  the 
countrj"*  When  the  people  oppeared  to  me  sufficiently  instructed 
to  receive  baptism,  I  ordered  them  all  to  ask  God's  pardon  pubUclj 
for  the  sins  of  their  past  hfe,  and  to  do  this  with  a  loud  voice  and 
in  the  presence  of  their  neighbors  still  hostile  to  the  Christian 
religion,  in  order  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  heathen  and  confirm 
the  faith  of  the  good.  All  the  heathen  are  filled  with  admiration 
at  the  holiness  of  the  law  of  God,  and  express  the  greatest  shame 
at  having  lived  so  long  in  ignorance  of  the  true  God.  They  wil- 
lingly heai'  about  the  mysteries  and  rules  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  treat  me,  poor  sinner  as  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect.  Many, 
however,  put  away  from  them  with  hardness  of  heaii  the  truth 
which  they  well  know.  When  I  have  done  my  instruction,  I  ask, 
one  by  one,  all  those  who  desire  hup t ism  if  they  believe  without 
hesitation  in  each  of  the  articles  of  the  faith.  All  immediately, 
holding  their  arms  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  declare  with  one  voice 
that  they  beheve  all  entirely.  Then  at  last  I  baptize  them  in  due 
form,  and  I  give  to  each  his  name  wxitten  on  a  ticket.     After  their 
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baptiBm  tlie  new  Chrietians  go  back  to  tbeir  liousea  and  brlug  mt  M 
their  wives  mid  families  for  baptiam,     Whea  all  are  bapti2ed  IS 
order  all  the  to  tuples  of  their  falee  gods  to  be  destroyed  and  all  the 
idols  to  be  broken  in  pieces.     I  can  give  you  uo  idea  of  the  joy  I 
feel  in  seeing  this  done,  witneBaing  the  destruction  of  the  idols  b^ 
the  very  people  who  but  lately  adored  them.     In  all  the  towns  and 
villages  I  leave  the  Christian  doctrine  in  "^vriting  in  the  language  of 
the  countr)',  and  I  prescribe  at  the  same  time  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taught  in  the  morning  and  evening  schoola     Wlieu  iM 
have  done  all  this  in  one  place^  I  pass  to  another,  and  so  on  sue-  m 
cessively  to  the  rest     In   this  way  I  go  all  round  the  couBtiy, 
bringing  the  natives  into  tl^e  fold  of  Jesus  ChriHt^  and  the  joy  that 
I  feel  in  this  is  far  too  gi-eat  to  be  expressed  in  a  letter,  or  even  by 
word  of  moutk"  M 

In  1549,  under  great  difSculties  and  dangers^  be  made  bis  way  ■ 
to  Japan.     He  gained  by  conciliation  the  good-will  of  bonzes,  the 
jurier  In        Buddhistic  Teligious  guides,  a  few  of  whom  were  con- 
japwi.  verted.     Three  powerful  nobles  adopted  the  Christian 

religion.  Of  the  Japanese  he  wrote,  '*They  generally  sin  through 
ignorance."  "The  labors  which  are  undergone  for  the  conversion 
of  a  people  so  rational,  so  desirous  to  know  the  truth  and  be  Baved, 
result  in  very  sweet  fruit  to  the  soul"  He  took  Bpecial  delight  ia 
the  zeal  of  the  neophytes  for  the  conversion  of  others.  He  was  occa- 
sionally allowed  to  preach,  through  an  interpreter,  to  vast 
blies,  Xavier  bad  long  been  desirous  of  making  a  missionary 
paign  in  China,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  that  countiy  Ma 
life  terminated  He  died  on  the  island  of  San  Chan,  December  2, 
1552.  In  his  last  letter,  written  about  three  weeks  before  (November 
1 3th),  he  expresses  the  conEdeut  hope  that  he  w  ill  *'  place  his  foot 
at  last  on  Chinese  ground."  Of  the  resistance  which  he  conceives 
Satan  to  be  making  to  this  holy  purpose  he  discourses  in  a  vein 
that  reminds  one  of  utterances  of  Luther  in  reference  to  the  ww> 
fare  waged  by  the  evil  one  against  the  plans  of  God  s  people : 
**  The  devil  has  an  unspeakable  dread  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  enUV' 
ing  China,  and  every  effort  in  this  direction  seems  to  wounJ  Ibfi 
very  apple  of  his  eye  ;  it  makes  him  rage  with  impotent  fuiy  wJ 
boil  over  with  passion.  .  .  ,  I  perceive  most  clearly  that  tis^ 
war-cry  has  sounded  in  the  camp  of  hell,  and  1 1  ^  irirlmaii 

all  in  consternation,  are  arrayed         nst  na  as  i 
inti-enchmenta"     Pi*obabiy  ' 
ber  of  professed  convert* 
numerous   miracles^  sc 
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wkidi  were  related  of  liiin,  he — his  biographers  tell  ub,  from  mo- 
tivea  of  modesty — is  silent  He  was  beatified — declai'ed  to  be 
already  among  the  blesaed^ — in  1619,  and  canonized  in  1022. 

In  India  Robert  Nobili,  a  Jesuit,  in  160G  undertook  to  reach 
the  Brahmimcal  caste  by  assuming  to  belong  to  it  himself,  and  by 
Nobiu  Id  withdrawing  from  intercoui-se  even  with  the  Christian 
*^***  converts,  who  were  generally  of  the  lowest  caste.     He 

succeeded  by  this  sort  of  conformity  in  winning  proselytes  in  the 
higher  ranks,  but  the  result  of  his  policy  was  vigorous  opposition 
from  other  orders,  and  from  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  Tliia 
finally  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Jesuit  missions.     In  Cbjna,'  a 

like  accommodating  policy  was  undertaken  in  158*2  by 
la  chinm  Md  Mattbew  Ricci,  a  member  of  the  same  order,  who  took 
"'***"'  on  him  the  character  of  a  mandarin,  and  by  his  inathe* 

matical  and  astronomic  knowledge,  and  by  important  services  to 
the  Chinese  Government,  opened  the  ivay  for  an  extensive  diffusion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  in  that  empire.  Their  accommoda- 
tion to  the  heathen  usages  involved  the  Jean  its  in  China  in  the 
same  troubles  as  those  which  befeD  their  brethren  in  India.  lu 
Japan,  Xavier  s  converts,  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, were  not  numerous.  But  the  Jesuit  fathers  who  foUoweil, 
reaped  where  he  had  sown.  They  w'on  a  multitude  of  adherenta 
Shinto,  the  native  rebgion  of  Japan,  offered  no  comfort  in  the  midst 
of  the  anarchy  and  distress  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
try, BuddMsm,  with  its  showy  and  magnificent  ritual,  was  little 
more  than  a  lifeless  tradition.  Its  gorgeous  costumes  and  cere- 
monies, and  its  hierarchical  organization,  were  rivalled,  if  not 
eclipsed,  by  the  corresponding  features  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sys- 
tem that  now  entered  into  competition  with  it  Circumstances  for 
a  considerable  time  favored  the  Jesuit  preachers.  So  great  was  the 
progress  of  their  cause  that  before  the  end  of  the  century  the  num* 
ber  of  Christians  in  Japan  is  said  to  have  been  not  less  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand.  But  fatd  disasters  overtook  the  newly  founded 
churcL  The  advance  of  Christianity  had  been  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  support  of  a  powerful  general,  Nobunaga,  who  had 
employed  the  Christian  converts  in  the  contest  which  be  was  wag- 
ing with  the  Buddhistic  chiefs.  By  the  aid  of  two  commandern^ 
Hid^yoshi  and  lyvyasil,  he  brought  a  great  part  of  Japan  under 

the  authority  of  the  Mikado^  in  whose  name  he  governed* 

•rohrittiuu    But,  at  a  later  day,  lyi'yasQ  became  hostile  to  the  Chris- 

j^pan        tians,    who   were   bold   enough   to   offer  armed  resist- 

RDce  to  daimiosi,  their  feudal  superiors,  defenders  of  Budilhism. 
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These  began  io  use  force  against  the  cause  which  the  Jesuits  had 
encouraged  their  predecessors  to  promote  by  the  same  sort  o! 
coercion.  He  suspected  that  the  Christian  peasants  were  insti- 
gated to  resist  the  lords  by  foreigners.  In  160G  an  edict  was 
issued  from  Yedo  against  Christian  worship.  In  1  Gil  Ij^yasQ  ob- 
tained evidence,  as  he  believed,  of  a  conspiracy  of  native  converts 
and  foreigners  to  overthrow  the  independence  of  Japan.  Tlie  for- 
eignei'S,  and,  in  particuhir,  the  Portuguese^  had  erabai'ked  in  the 
slave-trade,  and  had  exported  thousands  of  Japanese,  whom  they 
had  bought  for  the  piu*pose,  to  Macao  and  to  tlie  Philippine  Islands, 
The  Dutch  and  the  English,  who  w^ere  Protestants^  were  iuimieal 
to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ;  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
were  ready  to  accuse  one  another ;  the  missionaries  of  rival  orders, 
who  had  come  into  the  counti^,  quarrelled  with  the  Jesuits.  New 
edicts  against  the  Christian  religion  were  promulgated  by  the  na- 
tive authorities.  The  chiefs  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits 
were  defeated.  This  residted,  in  1G15,  in  an  immense  slaughter  of 
native  converts.  In  1(524  all  foreigners,  except  Dutch  and  Chinese, 
were  banishetl  from  the  cuuutiy.  Frightful  persecutions  ensued, 
in  which  the  Jajiauese  Christians  evinced  an  unshaken  fortitude. 
At  length,  in  1637,  the  Christians  rose  in  revolt,  but  were  defeated 
by  the  Shogun's  troops.  The  result,  it  has  been  bcHeved  until  re- 
cently, was  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
country.  But  French  missionaries  who  came  to  Kagasaki  in  1860, 
fouud  in  that  ilistrict  not  less  than  ten  thousand  Christians,  the 
offspring  of  those  who  survived  the  sanguinary  persecutions  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Christianity  that  was  planted  in  Japan 
by  the  Jesuita  and  by  other  misaionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
left  no  perceptible  mark  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the 
Japanese  people. 

Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  like  aU  Spanish  cavaliers  of 
that  time,  was  enthusiastic  in  the  desire  to  make  proselytes  of  the 
heathen  whose  land  he  invaded.     The  means  of  achiev- 
fdoturSM  in     iug  this  result  were  to  be  preaching,  united  with  force. 
*^^  Two   ecclesiastics  accompanied  his  expedition,  one   of 

whom,  Bartolome  de  01m edo,  was  a  man  of  fen^ent  charity,  as 
well  as  zeal,  and  did  what  he  could  to  restrain  the  ferocity  of  the  con* 
querors.  After  the  counti-y  was  subdued,  Cortex  procured  the  send- 
ing out  of  twelve  Franciscan  friars,  who  reached  Mexico  in  1524 
He  had  urgently  requested  that  f  hey  should  be  men  of  godly  lives, 
whose  example  would  reinforce  their  precepts,  and  in  this  wish  he 
was  not  disappointotb    They  engaged  in  their  work  with  ardor  and 
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self-deniaL  In  twenty  jeara  the  Mexican  tribes  were  persuaded  or 
coerced  into  a  conformitj  to  the  religion  of  their  maetera  '*  The 
Aztec  woi*8hip  was  remarkable  for  its  burdensome  ceremonial,  and 
prepared  its  votaries  for  the  pomp  and  splendors  of  the  Bom  an  rit- 
ual. It  was  not  difficult  to  pass  from  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the 
cue  religion  to  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  other  ;  to  transfer  their 
homtige  from  the  fantastic  idols  of  their  own  creation  to  the  bean- 
tif  ul  forms  in  scidpture  and  in  painting  which  decorated  the  Chris- 
tian cjithedraL*'  The  Mexican  converts  nnderstocid  little  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  thej  might  be  little  afifeeted  by  its 
spirit ;  but  it  was  a  great  gain  to  subetitnte  the  '*  im sullied  rites  " 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Home  for  the  **  brutal  abominations  of  the  Aztecs,** 

The  Franciscans  also  attempted  to  found  missiona  in  Paraguay^ 
which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  after  1536.  But 
Tb«  jmoiu  their  work  was  overshadowed  by  the  labors  of  the 
in  Fararnay,  Jesuits  among  the  Indians  who  dwelt  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  River  Parana.  There  the  members  of  this  order,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  authorized  by  Philip 
HI.  of  Spain  to  build  up  a  civil  commuoity,  which  was  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  colonial  governors^  and  from  which  all  Spaniards 
might  be  excluded.  Not  only  the  spiritual  but  the  temportil  desti- 
nies  of  each  redactio)i,  as  a  new  settlement  was  called,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  father  who  was  its  chief  magistrate  and  who  owed 
obedience  to  none  but  the  superior  of  the  missioos.  He  directed 
the  labors  of  the  neophytes  and  distributed  to  them  according 
to  their  necessities  the  products  ivhich  their  toil  had  gathered 
into  the  common  storehouse.  They  possessed  no  private  property. 
Theirs  was  a  communistic  state,  under  the  rule  of  heaven-sent 
guides— a  bondage  during  which  their  souls  were  prepared  for 
eteraal  bliss.  The  hatred  which  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the 
followers  of  Loyola  in  Europe,  likewise  put  an  end  to  this  Jesuitical 
Dtopia. 

The  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  hardly  passed  be- 
fore the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Jesuits  had  begun 
to  labor  among  the  Indians  who  lived  in  the  southern 
canwiii  and  part  of  what  is  now  the  United  States.  The  explorations 
near  t  m  e^  ^^  Cartier  and  Champlain  along  the  St  Lawrence  opened 
the  way  for  a  similar  w*ork  there.  Quebec  in  1G15,  seven  years 
after  it  was  founded,  and  Montreal  in  1641,  the  year  of  its  settle- 
ment, became  missionary  centres.  The  region  covered  by  the 
Northeastern  States  and  by  Canada  was  then  inhabited  by  two  great 
families  of  Indians,  the  Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois,     Related  to 
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tiie  ktter  in  origin  and  in  language  were  the  Hurons,  who  dwelt 
near  the  lake  wliich  beara  their  name.  The  attempt  to  convert 
these  tribes  was  beset  by  peculiar  diflficiilties.  They  were  engaged 
in  fierce  wars  of  mutual  extermination.  The  Hurons  and  the  Iro- 
quoiSj  rivals  and  bitter  enemies,  were  far  in  advance  of  other  Lid- 
iauB  in  prowess  and  intelligence,  and  in  material  civilization^  They 
had  deeply  rooted  ideas  and  cherished  customs  which  were  foreign 
to  the  most  elementary  principles  of  Christianity*  Besides^  they 
were  in  the  lull  enjoyment  of  savage  prosperity,  cared  nothing  for 
the  consolations  of  religion,  and  bated  its  restraints.  The  labora  * 
of  the  Jesuits  among  them,  and  especiall}*  among  the  Hurons,  were  I 
characterized  by  a  noble  self-denial  and  patience,  by  an  undaunted 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  by  a  calm  submission  to  the  appalling  fate  which  Indiiui  feroo-  , 
ity  often  brought  upon  them.  In  Canada  they  took  up  the  work 
which  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  the  English  in  1629  compelled 
the  Franciscans  to  abandon.  But  notwithstanding  their  first  buc- 
cesses,  their  efforts  produced  few  permanent  results.  The  prosper- 
ous mission  which  they  began  at  Tadousac  for  the  Algonquins  who 
lived  along  the  banks  of  the  Saguenay  was  destroyed  by  pestilence 
and  by  the  arms  of  the  Iroquois.  The  other  Algonquin  settlements 
farther  up  the  St.  Lai^Tence,  hkowise  came  to  a  disaslrous  end. 
rh«  Hufun  Th*^  most  notable  of  all  the  Jesuit  missions  was  that  es- 
'^^"^^  tablished  by  Br^beuf  in  1634  among  the  Hurons.  Here 
he  and  his  brethren  labored  patiently,  but  accomplished  little  ex- 
cept among  the  children,  who  gathered  at  the  chapel  to  learn  the  | 
commandments  and  the  prayers  of  the  Church*  Soon  the  terrible 
pestilence  wliich  everywhere  attended  the  progress  of  the  Europeans 
through  the  Indian  country,  came  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Hu- 
rons and  make  thein  attentive  to  the  message  of  the  priests.  But 
this  humility  was  of  short  duration.  Incited  by  the  medicine-men^ 
they  accused  the  Jesuits  of  sorcery,  and  determined  upon  their 
death.  The  fearless  attitude  of  the  missionaries  disarmed  their 
enemies.  Although  the  fathers  were  frequently  repelled  from  the 
cabins  of  the  sick,  and  were  hooted  iu  the  streets,  their  lives  were  no 
longer  in  danger.  Gradually  they  gained  a  few  converts*  In  1640 
the  Huron  Christians  numbered  one  hundred.  As  the  miseries 
which  befell  the  tribe — war,  famine,  and  pestilence— increased,  they 
turned  more  readily  to  the  Jesuits  for  guidance  and  instruction. 
But  this  nation,  Eke  the  Algonquins,  was  doomed.  Bands  of  Iro- 
quoifl  in  1648  destroyed  St.  Joseph  and  slew  Father  Daniel,  one  of 
the  first  associates  of  Brebeuf  in  the  Huron  mission.     The  foUow- 
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ing  year,  many  other  tewns  were  either  burned  by  the  same  releut- 
less  foe  or  abandoned  by  their  inhabitanta  At  St.  Louis,  Br^^beuf 
and  Lalemant  were  captured,  and  put  to  death  after  being  subjected 
to  the  most  horrible  tortures.  Thus  perished  the  Huron  miBsion* 
In  December,  1649,  a  like  fate  overtook  that  of  the  Tobacco  nation* 
St.  Jean  was  destroyed,  and  Father  Ganiier»  a  man  of  noble  birth 
and  sensitive  nature,  was  tomahawked  while  endeavoring  to  dnig 
liimself  to  the  side  of  a  dyiug  Indian  that  he  might  administer  to 
him  the  last  consolations  of  the  Cathohc  faith-  A  few  years  later, 
Miidonto  ^^®  Iroquois,  wasted  by  their  continual  wars,  made  peace 
the  iroquou  ^^jj  iij^  French  and  asked  for  missionaries.  The  Jesuits 
did  not  hesitate  to  go  to  this  nation,  at  whose  hands  several  of 
their  brethren  had  suffered  death*  Out  of  the  Hurons  whom  they 
foimd  scattered  among  the  tribes  of  their  conquerors,  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  Christian  community.  But  these  missionary  ef- 
forts,  after  being  repeatedly  interrupt43d  by  new  wars,  ceased  in 
1687.  In  the  meantime,  other  members  of  the  order  had  pushed 
farther  west,  following  the  retreating  footsteps  of  the  Hurons,  or 
Beeking  to  carry  the  gospel  to  tribes  living  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Father  Marquette,  in  1G73,  accompanied  Joliet 
in  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
memorable  journey  was  the  establishment  of  a  mission  among  the 
nhnois  Indiana  Thus  the  Jesuits  labored  on.  They  were  never 
far  behind  the  daring  men  who  at  this  time  were  eagerly  exploring 
the  wilds  of  America,  Everywhere  they  planted  the  cross  and 
sought  to  teach  the  natives  the  rudiments  of  the  Cathohc  faith. 
Their  work  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  suppression  of  their  or- 
dcr  in  France  in  the  following  century. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


PEOTESTANT  SETTLEMENTS  AND  COMMUNITIES  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  Southern  coast  of  America. 
The  French  settlements  were  iu  the  Nortk  The  Middle  Atlan- 
tic coast,  with  its  moderate  and  healthful  climate^  was  left  for  the 
Protestant  nations,  and  especially  for  England,  to  colonize.     The 

founders  of  New  England  were  Puritans,  but  Puritans  of 
t>rpttrtt»ft       two  quite  different  classes,  which,  however,  became  amal- 

gamated  after  tljeir  settlement  in  the  New  World,  The 
Plymouth  colonists  who  ca6ie  over  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620  were 
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Independeuta  They  belonged  to  the  separatists  from  the  Anglican 
Church  who  had  renounced  the  Establishment  in  England,  and 
abjured  altogether  the  theory  of  a  national  churck  On  the  other 
hand,  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  of  Connecticut  were 
Puritans  who,  in  the  mother  country,  had  labored  not  to  abolish, 
but  to  reform  the  national  Church,  according  to  their  own  ideas, 
which  corresponded  to  those  of  Calvinists  generally  on  the  Conti- 
nent, Before  their  migration,  much  as  they  objected  to  certain 
features  of  the  Anglican  polity  and  ritual,  they  had  never  re- 
nounced their  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Church  aa  estab- 
lished by  law. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  th<3  legalized  supremacy  of  the  queen  in  ecclesiastical 
Rineofthfi  ^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^^  coucerns^  made  all  deviation  from  the 
indcpcndcnta.  mQ^^g  of  beHef  and  worship  which  were  ordained  by 
law  punishable  by  the  civil  authority  ;  and  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission was  instituted  to  extii-pate  dissent  and  heresy.  As  early, 
perhaps,  as  1567  there  are  ti-aces  of  a  small  congregation  or  society 
in  London  which  was  made  up  of  devout  persons  to  w^hom  not 
only  prelacy  was  obnoxious^  but  also  the  whole  system  of  estab- 
lished or  national  churches.  Independents,  as  those  who  em- 
braced this  tenet  were  styled,  attracted  hostile  attention  in  the  dio* 
cese  of  Norwich.  In  1583,  two  clergymen^  Thacker  and  Copping, 
who  had  previously  been  shut  up  in  prison,  were  put  to  death  on 
the  charge  of  sedition  ;  their  ofifence  having  been  the  imphed 
denial  of  the  queen's  supremacy.  Previously,  another  clergj^maDi 
Kobert  Browne,  a  kinsman  of  the  queen  s  great  coun- 
seUor,  Burleigh,  after  being  once  at  least  in  prison  in 
Norwich,  escaped  in  1582  to  Middleburg  in  Holland,  where  he  gath- 
ered a  congregation  of  Independents  like  himself,  and  issued  writ- 
ings in  favor  of  "a  reformation  without  tanying."  Browne  was  a 
man  of  unstable  character.  On  returning  to  England,  in  1591,  he 
saved  his  life  by  Bubmissiou  to  the  laws,  and  accepted  preferment 
in  the  Church.  He  became  the  rector  of  a  parish,  led  an  idle  and 
profligate  life,  but  was  a  beneficed  clergyman  when  he  died,  which 
was  in  1630.  The  name  of  '*  Brownista  "  was  long  attached  to  the 
Independents  by  their  enemies,  from  the  prominence  which  for  a 
time  he  had  among  them.  Of  a  totally  different  spirit  were  the 
BftfToweand  CongTegationalist  martyrs,  Henry  Bairowe  and  John 
oremwood.  Grcanwood,  who  were  executed  in  1593.  Both  were 
graduates  of  Cambridge,  Barrowe  belonged  to  a  good  family, 
itudied law,  and  was  ''a  flourlBhing  courtier  in  his  time  ; ''  but,  after 
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Ilk  ooQYerdon,  surprisetl  bis  friends  by  the  sobriety  of  his  coadoct 
and  his  religious  eorneBtiiess.  In  his  exAmioatious  before  Wbitgift 
and  other  meinbers  of  the  High  Commissiori  Court,  at  Lambeth,  he 
denied  that  the  Church  of  England  in  its  national  form  is  the  tinje 
Church  of  Christ  He  denied  that  the  queen  could  make  any  laws 
for  the  Church  which  were  not  fii^i  made  by  Christ  He  asserted 
that  each  paiiicular  church  should  govern  itself,  and  have  an  ehler- 
ship  of  its  own.  He  pronounced  the  composition  of  forms  of  prayer 
in  the  Church  to  be  wrongs  and  went  beyond  the  ordinaiy  Puritans 
by  repudiating  every  **  prescript  stinted  liturgy  **  as  an  undertaking 
"  to  teach  the  Spirit  of  God  and  to  take  away  his  office."  Bnrrowe's 
treatment  of  the  laymen  before  whom  he  was  arraigned  was  civil ; 
but  for  the  prelates  he  manifested  no  respect.  He  evidently  re- 
garded them  as  Knox  and  Luther  would  have  looked  on  priests  or 
papal  inquisitors.  He  told  the  archbishop  to  his  face  that  he  was 
**  void  of  all  true  learniDg  and  godliness-"  In  bis  case,  as  was  true 
of  other  early  Independent  champions,  a  burning  zeal  begot  a  vitup- 
erative style  of  speech,  as  well  as  whimsies  in  the  sphere  of  opin- 
ion, which  wore  off  in  process  of  time  and  imder  the  guidance  of  more 
p^^^^^  judicious  leaders.     John  Penry  was  a  young  Welshman, 

who  also  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  had  preached 
in  his  own  country  and  in  Scotland,  and  occasionally  to  the  Inde- 
pendent flock  in  London.  He  was  hanged,  in  1503,  as  a  seditious 
disturber  and  a  sympathizer  with  Barrowe  and  Greenwooti.  He 
had  earnestly  complained  of  non-preaching  incumbents  of  livings 
as  no  true  minifiters..  This  was  deemed  one  of  his  chief  ofTences. 
He  was  falsely  charged  with  taking  part  in  the  pubHshing  of  the 
Mari>rclate  tracts.  Penry  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  when  he 
perished  on  the  scaffold »  His  truly  Christian  temper,  and  the  cruel 
blow  inflicted  by  his  death  upon  a  young  wife  and  a  group  of  children, 
jDkn»ii         rendered  Ins  fate  peculiarly  tragic.     Francis  Johnson, 

made  pastor  of  the  Independent  church,  was  cast  into 
prison,  and,  after  Greenwood  s  death,  was  banished  from  the  king- 
dom for  life.  He  was  a  elerg}'man,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  when 
driven  from  England  became  pastor  of  a  separatist  congregation  at 
Amsterdam,  where  the  learned  Henry  Ainsworth  was  the  teacher.  At 
this  time,  it  was  estimated  that  tliere  were  about  twenty  thousand 
Tb«8crwb7  Independents  scattered  over  England.  At  Scrooby,  in 
•<w««<*ti»o  Kottingham shire,  the  humble  church  grew  up  that  was 
destined  to  furnish  the  first  emigrants  to  New  England.  There 
in  the  manor-house  which  was  occupied  l>y  William  Brewster,  by 
his  invitation,  meetings  were  held  for  worship  of  such  as  shared 
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in  bis  religioue  tenets.     Brewster  had  studied  at  Cambridge,  had 

been  attached  to  Davi&on,  one  of  the  queen's  secretaries  for  foreign 
afEalrBj  and  was  then  "master  of  the  posts,"  or  postmaster,  of  the 
place  where  he  lived*  Later  lie  became  a  ruling  ekler  in  the  so- 
ciety. Among  the  members  was  WiEiam  Bradford,  one  of  those 
who  came  to  the  meetings  in  the  manor-house  from  Austerfield,  a 
aeighboring  vOlage.  The  teacher  of  this  Id  dependent  church  was 
John  BobinBon,  a  master  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  who  had 
been  a  fellow  at  Corpus  Chris ti  College.  He,  more  than 
any  other,  is  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  Independency  as  a  de- 
veloped and  organized  system-  Harassed  by  the  prosecuting  officers 
of  the  law,  the  church  at  Scrooby  determined  at  last  to  leave  home 
and  country  in  a  body,  and  to  make  for  themselves  an  abode  in  Hol- 
land. After  undergoing  much  peiil  and  suflfering— since  their  at- 
tempts  to  embark  were  baffied  by  the  agents  of  the  government^ — 
they  succeeded,  in  1608,  in  reaching  Amsterdam.  Dissensions 
among  the  Independents  there,  many  of  whom  were  more  radical 
and  less  wise  than  Ilobinson,  dotermined  him  and  his  flock,  in  1609, 
to  make  another  change.  They  removed  to  Leyden,  where 
Brewster  became  a  printer  and  teacher,  and  where  the  con- 
gregation of  English  i*ustics  engaged  in  occupations  to  which  they 
had  never  been  accustomed,  but  which  yielded  them  a  hard-earned 
livelihood.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  uncommon  gifts  of  intellect  as 
well  as  rare  virtues  of  character,  a  learned  theologian*  and  an  ac- 
complished writer.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  that  he  was  chosen 
by  the  universitj"  to  contend  in  debate  with  Episcopius,  the  able 
champion  of  Arminianism.  More  and  more  his  mind  had  become 
liberalized.  Without  changiug  his  fundamental  position,  he  aban- 
doned certain  notions  that  he  had  previously  held  in  common  with 
his  brethren^— for  example,  that  the  church-edifices  which  had  been 
used  by  Roman  Catholics  should  be  abandoned  and  demolislierl. 
He  acknowledged  the  parish  churches  in  England  to  be  true 
chm^ches,  although  sadly  defective  in  discipline  ;  did  not  think  it 
wrong  occasionally  to  hear  their  rectors,  and  with  his  people  did 
not  remaa  to  admit  to  communion  with  his  church  Dutch  Chris- 
tians of  approved  piety.  He  discenied  and  pointed  out  the  futility 
of  coercion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  duty  and  advantages  of 
toleration.  After  about  ten  years,  he  and  his  congregation,  which 
was  to  keep  up  its  character  as  a  pilgrim  church,  concluded  that  Hol- 
hmd  was  not  the  place  where  they  should  remain  and  bring  up  their 
children.  They  were  an  isolated  community,  with  the  prospect  be- 
fore them  of  dissolution  rather  than  of  growth.     They  could  not 
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go  back  to  EDglmd  without  either  forsaking  their  principle b  or  be- 
ing struck  down  as  rebels  against  the  existing  order  of  Church  and 
State.  It  was  resolved  that  a  part  of  the  chxirch  shouLl  depart  for 
America  and  begin  a  setOement,  where  they  were  to  be  joined  by 
Robinson  and  the  rest  of  their  brethren  aa  soon  as  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  removal  couhl  be  overcome.  In  accordance  with 
an  arrangement  made  mth  certfiin  English  merchants,  who  ex- 
pected to  get  the  lion's  share  in  the  profits  of  the  undertaking,  tho 
pilgrims  at  last,  after  multiplied  dangers  and  delays,  landed  on  the 
BoitiwiiftBaimi  New  England  coast  on  December  20,  1620.  Before 
^^3^*'**'*"**-  landing  they  framed  a  compact  of  civil  government  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  The  country  of  which  they  took  pos- 
session lay  within  the  domains  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  which 
divided  with  the  Virginia  Company,  by  royal  grant,  the  Athmtic 
coast  and  the  regions  westwiurd  as  hir  m  the  Pacific,  The  lands, 
however,  were  purchased  by  the  Pilgrims — as  was  true  of  the  New 
England  Puritans  generally ^of  the  Indiana,  for  what,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  a  fair  equivalents  The  first  vonter  passed  by 
the  heroic  and  patient  band  of  Chinstians  who  built  their  log-houses 
on  the  bleak  coast  was  one  of  almost  unexampled  hardship.  No 
man  whose  heart  is  not  of  stone  can  read,  without  deep  emotion, 
the  simple  record  of  one  of  their  number^  the  historian  Bradford. 
They  comprised  only  one  hxindred  and  ten  persons.  Before  the 
spring  came,  they  had  buried  under  the  snow  one-half  of  the  little 
company.  At  one  time  only  six  or  seven  were  strong  eaoiigh  to 
nurse  the  sick  and  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  this 
small  number  of  untiring  helpers  of  their  brethren  were  Brewster, 
their  ruling  elder,  who  acted  as  teacher,  and  Miles  Standish,  their 
military  leatler.  The  Plymouth  Colony  grew  slowly.  It  never  bo- 
came  strong  in  numbers.  But  the  ''  Old  Colony,"  as  it  came  to  be 
called  in  after-times,  made  up  for  its  comparative  weakness  from  a 
material  point  of  view,  by  the  moral  influence  which  flowed  from 
its  example  of  Christian  coiurage  and  excellence,  and  through  its 
greater  charity  in  respect  to  reHgious  differences.  The  Pilgrims 
did  not  forget  the  parting  counsels  of  Eobinson,  just  as  they  were 
BotitxkttMi'f  about  to  sail  from  Delftshaven.  He  took  occasion  "to 
^"""^"^  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
wM^  had  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  could  go  no  further 
than  the  instrumenta  of  their  reformation,  Luther  and  Calvin.** 
H©  exhorted  them  **  to  receive  whatsoever  light  or  truth  "  should 
be  made  known  from  God's  written  Word.  It  was  not  possible,  he 
added  **  that  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such 
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ihiok  Antiohrifltiaii  darknefli^  and  that  full  petfeetion  of  knovdi^gi 
should  break  forth  at  onoe.** 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Flymoath  aetaenMnil^  Pinilni 
in  England  began  to  give  up  the  hope  of  relief  from 
ThePoriteB  f^i^  non-conformifj  and  for  efforts  to  relorm  the 
wntgrmtkm.  ]\q\xq^  ecdesiastical  system.  Laud  was  coming  into 
power  as  the  principal  adviser  of  Oharles  L  in  matters  efwlnwisB 
cal,  and  as  the  vigilant  and  unsparing  oppressor  of  di— ontors  fron 
his  system.  These  circumstances  led  to  the  great  Paritan  emi- 
gration to  Massachusetts.  In  1628  ''The  Company  of  lEaandiiF 
setts  Bay"  purchased  from  ''the  Council  for  Nevr  England  *  Ami 
lands  between  the  Merrimao  and  the  Charles  Bivers.  The  neii 
year,  the  company  obtained  a  charter  from  Chaiilea  L  They  mit 
out  a  party  of  colonists  under  John  Endioott^  who  settled  at 
Salem.  In  1630  the  company  took  the  bold  step  of  tranafening 
themselves  and  their  charter,  and  thus  the  government  of  the  set- 
tlements to  be  established  under  it^  to  New  England,  In  that 
year,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  Puritan  emigrants^  in  thirteen  ' 
TteHMM-  ^^  John  Winthrop,  the  governor,  oame  over,  and  i 
otaowtto  ooi-  tied  Charlestown,  Boston,  and  other  places  in  Uie  ] 
*^'  borhood.    The  Massachusetts  settlers  were  diaaatisfied 

members  of  the  Church  of  England,  their  "  dear  mother  ehnvdi," 
as  they  did  not  cease  to  call  it.  The  ministers  who  accompanied 
them,  or  joined  their  colony  later,  such  as  Higginson»  Cotton, 
Hooker,  were  ordained  clergymen,  and  a  number  of  them  cler- 
gymen honored  and  well  known  in  the  Anglican  Established 
Church.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Massachusetts  settlers  find 
themselves  on  the  shores  of  New  England,  and  free  from  restraint^ 
than  they  proceeded  to  organize  a  church  system  in  no  essential  par- 
ticulars at  variance  with  that  of  their  neighbors  at  Plymouth,  and 
of  Independents  generally.  Bobinson  had  told  the  Pilgrims: 
"  There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  conformable  ministers 
and  you,  when  they  come  to  the  practice  of  the  ordinances  out  of 
the  kingdom ''  of  England.  The  local  church  was  to  be  composed 
of  those  only  who  gave  credible  evidence  of  regeneration.  It  elected 
its  own  officers — a  teacher  to  inculcate  doctrine,  a  pastor  to  exhort 
and  to  console,  and  a  ruling  lay  elder.  These  together  were  the 
inner  presbytery  of  the  church,  Laving  a  concurrent  antheci^ 
with  the  body  of  its  members  ;  but  all  important  acts  reqaivsd  flril^ 
votes  of  a  major  part  of  the  commuoicants,  who  vrars 
gether  by  a  covenant.  At  the  very  outset,  at  SaleatL 
ters,   who  were   in   orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
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elected  \>yn  clmrcL»  formed  oo  tbe  basis  of  a  simple  covenjiiit,,  to  be 
it&  ministers,  one  of  them  to  serve  as  the  *'  pastor/*  the  other  as  the 
'•  teacher.**  Onlination  fulloweil  upon  the  election  of  mioist€rs»  siuce 
they  were  re^^arcled,  oot  as  an  order  but  simply  ae  officers  of  tbe 
local  church.  Their  functions  were  confined  by  its  limits,  and  by 
the  period  in  which  they  held  their  offices.  They  might  not  even 
officiate  in  any  otlier  church  without  it^  consent  and  iniritation- 
Moreover,  the  liturgy  and  all  written  prayers  were  tii8eai*ded.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustration  a  of  the  rapid  movementa 
that  took  place  in  that  age  of  change.  Cotton,  the  minister  of 
Boston,  in  1635  wrote  to  hia  former  congregation  in  England 
that  if  he  were  with  them  he  should  no  more  dare  to  **  joyne  in 
Book-prayers,**  Some  of  the  Puritan  miuiaters  in  England  wrote 
over  to  the  ministers  of  New  England,  comphiining  of  these  alter- 
ations of  opinion  and  practice.  In  MaBsachusetts  Bay,  and  after- 
wards in  the  New  Haven  Colony,  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office 
The  poUiicai  w'^  given  to  church  members  exclusively.  The  foundei-s 
fjrtcm.  ^j|  New  England   did  not   adopt   the  modem   doctrine 

of  universal  suffrage.  Kousseau  had  not  written  **  The  Social  Con* 
tract,*'  nor  Locke  his  treatises  on  ci^il  government  The  Puritana 
were  led  to  emigrate,  preeminently,  by  religious  motives.  They 
'^visbed  to  lodge  political  power  in  the  bands  of  good  men. 
Hence  tlie  restriction  just  mentioned  was  established  in  tbe  civil 
l>olity  of  these  two  colonies,  which  thus  became,  in  a  sense,  theo* 
cratic  communities.  The  civil  authorities,  the  governor  and  as- 
sistants, and  the  house  of  deputies  when  it  was  instituted^  were 
composed  of  members  of  the  churches.  This  constitution  was  not 
adopted  on  the  ground  of  a  theory  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  government  belongs  of  right  to  the  Church  exclusively.  This 
theory  Davenport  disavowed.  He  distinguished  between  what 
might  be  best  in  *'  a  commonwealth  yet  lo  be  settled,"  and  one 
**  already  settled/'  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
system  did  not  lie  in  the  requirement  of  membership  in  tbe  church 
as  a  qualification  for  enjoying  political  privileges ;  for  the  same 
requirement  existed  in  England.  It  ky,  rather,  in  tbe  limiting 
of  the  number  of  communicants  in  the  church  to  such  as  were 
judged  to  be  regenerate.  In  the  polity  of  Connecticut,  the  first 
colony  formed  within  the  limits  of  the  State  at  present  bearing 
that  name,  the  sufrage  was  not  limited  to  church  members,  but 
the  interests  of  religion  in  the  accepted  form  were  sedulously 
guarded  in  its  constitution.  At  tbe  outset,  m  the  New  Haven 
Colony,  the  laws  of  Moses,  "being  neither  typical,  nor  ceremonial, 
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nor  baving  any  reference  to  Canaan,"  were  provisionallj  otlopted 
as  the  civil  code,  "till  thej  be  branched  into  particulars,"  One 
Donsequence  was  that  the  English  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture 
were  avoided.  Another  resiQt  was  that  the  number  of  capital  of- 
fences, which*  at  that  time,  in  England  was  thii*ty-one,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mackintosh,  came  to  be,  in  1819,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  was  at  once  reduced  to  twelve.  In  all  the  colonies,  except 
Rhode  Island,  it  was  mode  the  right  and  duty  of  the  government 
to  interfoi^e  for  the  remedy  of  grave  abuses  in  tJie  conduct  and 
management  of  churches,  and  for  the  repression  of  heresy  and 
schism.  The  Puritan  founders  were  not,  and  never  pretended  to  be, 
the  advocates  of  universal  toleration.  They  came  into  the  wilder* 
ness  because  they  saw  no  prospect  that  England  would  conform  its 
ecclesiastical  system  to  their  view  of  the  true  principles  of  Protest^ 
antism  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  were  bent  on 
framing  institutions  corresponding  to  this  view.  At  that  time  no 
poHtical  community  existed  in  which  religious  bberty  was  recog- 
nized, and  it  was  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  Puritans  to  frame  one. 
While  the  locrU  church  was  held  to  be  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
body,  a  relation  of  fellowship  in  religious  activities  and  functions 
TbeOongwB*.  between  the  several  churches  in  a  community  was 
nonmi  «jrt«ra,  <jeemed  obligatory,  and  was  formulated  by  a  synod  rep- 
resenting the  chtu'ches  of  the  four  confederate  colonies,  which  met 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1648  made  the  **  Cambridge  platform," 
The  danger  at  that  time  was  from  attempts  to  establish  Presbyte- 
rian ism  in  England  and  its  dependencies.  There  was  a  faction  in 
New  England  in  sjTiipathy  with  these  attempta  The  Cambridge 
synod  substituted  for  the  authoritative  church  assemblies  which 
belong  to  the  Presbyterian  system,  councils  which  are  only  em- 
powered to  give  advice  and,  in  extreme  cases,  to  recommend  to 
the  churches  a  renunciation  of  fellowship  with  any  one  of  them 
that  is  chargeable  with  grave  error  or  misconduct,  and  is  incorri- 
gible by  fraternal  expostulation.  The  union  between  the  Connecti- 
cut and  the  Kew  Haven  Colonies  was  consummated  in  1665.  In 
1708  a  synod  of  the  "  elders  and  messengers  *'  of  the  churches  of 
the  united  community  was  held  at  SaybrooL  There  a  form  of 
Congregationalism,  midway  between  the  system  of  the  Cambridge 
platform  and  Presbyterianism,  was  constituted,  and  was  approved 
by  the  government,  under  whose  auspices  the  synod  had  been 
assembled.  Consociations,  or  permanent  councils,  composed  of 
ministers  and  delegates,  were  created  within  each  of  the  districts 
into  which  the  colony  was  divided.     But  as  to  the  amount  of  au- 
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tliority  possessed  bj  tliese  Icxuil  bodies,  there  was  a  differeiice  of 
opinion.  Some  held  tbat  tbeir  decisions  were  final,  and  others 
that  they  were  only  advisory.  The  consociational  system  was  grad- 
ually weakened  in  process  of  time,  and  the  tendency  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  has  been  for  the  eccleaiaatical  system  of 
the  Congregational  churches  of  Comjecticut  to  assimilate  itself  to 
that  set  forth  in  the  Cambridge  platform. 

The  assembling  of  the  Ix>ng  Parliameyt,  in  1640,  stopped  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  the  Puritan  colonies.  At  that  time,  or  ten 
Chtnatexut  y^ars  after  th^  migratiou  of  Winthrop  and  his  company, 
ibeminiMen.  jqqj^  thoB  twenty  thousand  Englishmen  had  planted 
themBelves  in  New  Enghmd.  Among  them  were  about  eighty 
ministers,  not  less  than  one-half  of  whom  were  graduates  of  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford.  AmoDg  them  wero  divines  of  conspicuous 
ability,  like  John  Cotton  and  Thomas  Hooker,  who  had  achieved, 
or  were  capable  of  achieving,  celebrity  in  their  native  country* 
When  the  Westminster  Aeaemhly  was  about  to  be  convened,  a 
number  of  the  New  England  ministers  were  urgently  solicited  to 
return  to  England,  and  to  take  part  in  reconstituting  the  EngHsh 
Church.  They  preferred,  however,  to  prosecute  the  work  which 
they  had  so  auspiciously  commenced  in  America. 

Next  to  religion,  education  was  vahied  by  the  Puritan  Bettlers 
of  New  England.  As  early  as  1636,  in  the  midst  of  their  struggles 
BdnoMko  In  ^^^^  peniLn,%  they  established  the  college  at  Cambridge 
N«w  RnifiMd.  Iq  which  was  afterwards  attached  the  name  of  Harvard- 
Grammar  schools,  aided  by  the  public,  were  soon  founded,  and  in 
1642  and  1643  common  schools  were  beguu  in  Massachusetta  and 
Connecticut  Efforts  to  evangelize  the  Indians  were  earnestly 
made,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  success.  The  man 
most  venerated  in  connection  with  such  efbrts  is  John 
EHot  (1604-1690),  who  was  a  minister  in  Roxbury,  but 
devoted  hie  energies  largely  to  the  conversion  and  religious  train- 
ing of  the  nativiea  Settlements  of  *  Spraying  Indians  **  were  formed 
at  Natick  and  in  other  placea  Twenty-four  of  his  converts  became 
preachers  to  the  native  tribes.  He  was  not  less  noted  for  his 
kLndnesB  and  profuse  hberahty  than  for  his  evangelical  zeoL  The 
principal  monument  of  his  labors  is  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Indian  language. 

The  New  England  Puritans  in  their  ecclesiastical  customs  made 
PBrttftowor-  *  protest,  in  the  most  emphatic  and  practical  forms, 
■^^  against  sacerdotalism  in  the  Church,     Marriage,  in  the 

aarlier  days,  was  solemnized  by  the  civil  magistrate  >vithout  the  par- 
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tlcipation  of  a  clergyman,  Tbe  dead  were  buried  in  uoconBecruted 
ground,  and  without  prajer  or  any  other  religious  rite.  Whatever 
was  thought  to  savor  of  '*  will- worship,"  or  was  couaidered  a 
human  invention,  having  no  sanction  in  the  Bible,  was  discarded. 
The  fasts  and  feasts  of  the  Christian  year  which  could  not  plead 
an  express  warrant  of  Scripture  were  abolished.  Days  of  fasting 
or  of  thanksgiving  were  specially  apjiointed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  magistrates.  The  custom  was  established  of  appointing  by 
public  proclamation  an  annual  autumn  festival  of  thank sgivmg, 
and  a  fast-day  in  the  spring.  lu  strum  en  tjil  music  was  not  idlowed 
in  the  *' meeting-houses,"  as  the  places  of  public  worship  were 
termed,  nor  anywhere  in  religious  services.  Even  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  was  not  permitted  in  public  worship,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  vnih  exposition.  The  Lord's  Day  was  strictly  kept 
as  a  Sabbath,  according  to  the  Puritan  view  that  its  observance 
was  enjoined  in  the  decalogue.  The  Sabbath  extended  from  the 
sunset  of  Saturday  to  the  sunset  of  Sunday,  according  to  the  Jewish 
method  of  reckoning  days.  As  among  Calviuists  generally,  and 
the  Puritans  especially,  the  Old  Testament  was  studied  with  an 
absorbing  interest  and  reverence.  There  was  not  generally  a  clear 
or  consistent  view  of  Eevelation  as  a  gradually  developing  system, 
the  higher  and  final  stage  of  which  is  the  gospel. 

The  early  penal  codes  of  New  England  have  often  been  de- 
nounced as  remarkably  severe  for  that  age.  This  is  an  erroneous 
impression,  as  anyone  may  see  who  will  look  at  the  con- 
temporaneous  English  laws,  which  in  the  long  list  of 
capital  offences  included  larceny  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence, 
and  puni^ed  various  minor  transgressions  with  branding.  The 
false  impression  respecting  the  exceptional  hai-shness  of  the  Pu- 
ritan codes  has  been  derived  partly  from  the  apocryplml  "  Blue 
Laws,**  which  were  pubHshed  in  1781,  in  a  *'  History  of  Connecti- 
cuty"  an  odd  medley  of  fact  and  fiction,  of  which  Samuel  Peters, 
a  mendacious  refugee  from  that  colony,  was  the  author.  These 
fictitious  statutes,  the  invention  of  Peters,  have  been  quoted  as 
genmn©  by  not  a  few  respectable  writers,  even  in  recent  timea  It 
is  only  just  to  remark  that  the  laws  in  New  England  did  not  ex- 
ceed in  rigor  the  statutes  in  force  in  other  American  colonies.  Li 
Marjdand^  an  assembly,  composed  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, in  1649  passed  a  law  against  blasphemy,  a  crime  which 
included  tbe  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  or  the  use  of  any 
reproachful  words  respecting  it  For  the  second  offence,  the 
penalty  was  brandixtg  on  the  forehead,  and,  for  the  third  offence 
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ileath  and  the  confiBcatioii  of  goods,  Li  New  York,  nnder  the 
goverument  of  the  Dutch,  cases  are  on  record  in  which  torture 
was  used  to  elicit  confessions.  No  other  code  in  those  days  was 
BO  severe  as  that  adopted  in  1610  and  IGll  for  Virgin ia.  It  was 
ordained  that  one  guilty  of  blaspheniy  for  the  second  time  should 
**  have  a  bodkin  thrust  through  hia  tong-ue."  Laws  requiring 
attendance  on  public  worship  existed  at  that  time  in  old  England  | 
as  well  as  in  New  England.  The  penalties  imposed  on  transgres- 1 
flora  of  like  enactments  were  more  severe  in  Virginia  than  in  the 
Puritan  colonics.  The  following  statements  are  from  the  pen  of 
Jefferson,  in  Lis  **  Notes  on  Virginia  : "  **  The  first  settlers  [of  Vir- 
ginia] were  einigranta  from  England  of  the  English  Churchy  just  at 
a  point  of  time  when  it  was  flushed  with  complete  victory  over  the 
religions  of  all  other  persuasions.  Posaessed,  as  they  became,  of 
the  powers  of  making,  adminialering,  and  executing  the  laws,  they 
showed  equal  intolerance  in  this  country  with  their  Presbyterian 
[t.e.,  Congregationalist]  brethren  who  had  emigrated  to  the  north- 
ern government  ,  ,  .  Several  acts  of  the  Virginia  Assembly 
of  1659,  1662,  and  1693,  had  made  it  penal  in  parents  to  refuse  to 
have  their  children  baptized  ;  had  prohibited  the  unlawful  assem- 
bling of  Quakers  ;  had  made  it  penal  for  any  master  of  a  vessel  to 
bring  a  Quaker  into  the  State  ;  had  orderetl  those  already  here, 
and  such  as  should  come  thereafter,  to  be  imprisoned  until  they 
ahould  abjure  the  country — provided  a  milder  penalty  for  the  first 
and  second  return^  but  death  for  the  third.  If  no  capital  executions 
took  place  here,  as  [there]  did  in  New  England,  it  was  not  owing 
to  the  moderation  of  the  Church,  or  the  spirit  of  the  legialaturep 
aa  may  be  inferred  from  the  law  itself ;  but  to  historical  circum* 
aianoes,  which  have  not  been  lianded  dovm  to  us."  The  foregoing 
statements  of  Jeffei-son  should  be  qualified  by  the  remark  that  the 
enforcement  of  uniformity  in  Virginia  varied  with  the  fluctuationa 
of  party  in  England,  and  that  for  long  intervals  the  spirit  of  intol- 
erance was  dormant 

The  alleged  intolerance  of  the  Masaachusetts  Colony  has  given 
rise  to  much  sincere  regret,  and  to  no  small  amount  of  not  very  in- 
telligent declamation.  It  is  true  that  danger  to  the  State  has  been 
the  ordinary  pretext  for  the  exercise  of  coercion  against  reUgious 
dissent.  But  the  distinction  between  a  colony  and  a  full-fledged 
Qomcionwealth  ought  to  be  remembered.  Things  may  be  proper 
and  even  requisite  in  an  infant  settlement,  midway  between  a  fam- 
ily and  a  state,  which  are  needless,  as  well  as  unjust,  in  a  mature 
community.     A  spirit  of  exclui^ioa  may  be  at  least  a  venial  oflence^ 
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if  Do^^  a  iieeeRftit)*,  in  the  one,  which  would  be  a  grievoug  wrong  iu 
the  other*  Church eB,  in  tlie  view  of  almost  all  Protestants  at  that 
time,  were  national,  or  territorial.  The  Massachusetts  colonistt 
felt  at  liberty  to  organize  Church  and  State  to  suit  their  own  views. 
At  the  very  beginiug,  in  1629,  two  persons^  named  Browne,  pro- 
tested  against  the  form  given  to  the  church  at  Salem,  and  set  up  a 
separate  worship,  using  the  Prayer  Book,  Refusing  to  yield,  they 
were  shipped  back  to  lilngland.  The  position  of  the  colonists  was 
Burely  a  trying  one.  "  A  conventicle  of  a  score  of  pei-sons  using 
the  liturgy  might  be  harmless ;  but  how  long  woulil  the  conven- 
ticle be  ^without  its  surpliced  priest,  and  when  he  had  come,  how 
far  in  the  distance  would  be  a  bishop,  anned  with  the  powers  of 
the  High  Commission  Comrt  ?  " 

In  ItiBl  Kogcr  Williams  arrived  in  Massachusetta  He  was 
then  about  thirty  years  of  ago,  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and 
RoeerWiUr  ^^^^  probably  taken  orders.  He  had  become,  neverthe- 
*"^  leys,  an  Independent  of  an  advanced  type.     He  was  a 

man  of  marked  ability^  and  of  a  generous,  disintereated  Bpirit  His 
religious  sincerity  no  one  who  knew  him  ever  had  reason  to  doubt 
It  must  be  admittoil,  also^  that  he  was  restless,  contentious,  and 
precipitate  in  judgment  and  action.  The  fact  of  capital  importance 
in  consitlerLng  the  controversy  which  led  to  his  expulsion  from  tbe 
colony,  is  that  he  was  a  separatist  of  the  most  radical  school,  hold- 
ing a  position  quite  as  exti*eme  as  that  of  Bairowe,  and  of  Robinson 
in  his  earlier  days.  Tlie  first  step  he  took  was  to  refuse  to  officiate 
an  a  minister  in  Boston,  because  the  church  had  not  publicly  re* 
nounced  fellowship  with  the  English  Church,  which  he  regarded 
as  antichristian.  He  maintained  that  it  was  a  sin  to  hear  the  par- 
ish ministers  in  England  preach,  since  it  implied  fellowship  with  a 
corrupt,  prelatical  church,  and  that  the  New  England  Cltristians 
were  bound  to  repent  for  not  wholly  breaking  off  communion  with 
it  while  they  were  in  England,  Next,  he  wrote  a  treatise  denying 
the  right  of  the  King  of  England  to  grant  the  patent  on  which  the 
government  of  the  colon}'  restech  The  patent,  he 'affirmed,  ought 
to  be  sent  back.  Another  opinion  which  he  proclaimed  was  that 
the  cross  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  i-oyal  ensign  ;  and  Endi- 
cott,  at  Salem,  where  "Williams  had  been  chosen  as  teacher  of  the 
church,  was  persuaded  to  cut  it  out  of  the  colors.  With  the  mo- 
tives of  this  act  many  felt  a  sympathy,  who  nevertheless  looked  on  it 
as  in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient  and  dangerous.  Williams, 
moi-eover,  denied  the  moral  lawfulness  of  administering  an  oath 
to  the  non-freenieu  of  the  colony  who  did  not  profess  to  be  con 
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vei-ted.  He  added  to  this  declaration  tbe  general  doctrioe  that  a 
goverDment  haa  no  right  to  punish  violation b  of  the  first  table  of  the 
law — under  which  were  included  perjury  and  blasphemy  as  well  as 
Sabbath-breaking— except  where  civil  disturbances  result  from  such 
practicea  The  sincerity  and  eloquence  of  the  young  preacher  won 
for  him  disciples,  especially  in  Salem,  where  a  majority  of  the 
church  were  ready  to  follow  him.  The  leaders  of  the  colony  be- 
lieved that  tlje  entire  social  fabric  which  they  ha^l  begun  to  erect 
was  in  danger  of  being  overturned  by  internal  dissension,  ami  by 
the  interference  which  the  principles  and  measureB  urged  by  Will- 
iams would  inevitably  provoke  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  in 
England.  They  were  Buspicious  of  the  colonVj  and  needed  only  a 
j)lansible  pretext  for  taking  away  the  self-govemment  wliich  it  had 
quietly  assumed  on  the  foundation  of  its  chai'ter  as  a  ti'ading  cor- 
poration. Hence  the  colonists  exercised  the  privilege,  which  in 
oommon  with  the  other  colonial  communities  they  exercised  on  other 
occasions,  of  requiring  him  to  depart.  He  was  not  even  a  freemnn 
of  the  colony,  not  having  taken  the  oath  which  admitted  him  to  its 
franchise.  In  order  to  prevent  them  from  sending  him  back  to 
England,  he  ficil,  journeyed  through  the  forests,  and  founded  a 
settlement  which,  in  token  of  gratitude,  he  named  Providence. 
Oftwiodiiof  hb  The  main  gronnda  of  his  banishment,  as  he  himself 
***'***^™*"'^  states,  were  his  extreme  views  on  the  subject  of  separa- 
tion and  his  denunciation  of  the  patent,  Tlie  statements  of  his 
adversaries,  which  do  not  differ  essentially  from  his  own  testimony, 
make  it  plain  that  the  reasons  for  his  expulsion  were,  firat,  his  at- 
tack on  the  patent,  and  secondly,  his  condemnation  of  the  oath^  as 
implying  Christian  fellowship  with  the  unregenerate.  The  threat- 
ening attitude  of  the  English  Government  had  suggested  to  the 
magistrates  the  need  of  demanding  an  assurance  of  loyalty  from  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  community.  The  theory  relative  to  tbe 
restricted  function  of  the  magistrate,  or  the  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty,  was  a  subordinate  motive  in  the  banishment  of  Williams, 
and  it  has  no  prominence  in  his  own  account  of  the  matter.  In  a 
dangerous  crisis  in  the  situation  of  the  colony,  his  presence  was  felt 
to  involve  great  peiil,  in  view,  especially,  of  his  **  turbulent  "  oppo- 
ntion  to  the  patent  and  to  the  oath.  Williams  would  be  styled,  in 
modem  parlance,  a  doctrinaire  in  politics.  His  doctrine  of  tlie 
rights  of  conscience  would  not  of  itself  have  produced  his  expulsion ; 
yet  to  the  assertion  of  this  doctrine  as  it  ripened  in  his  mind  to 
a  de^ite  form,  and  to  the  realization  of  it  in  a  new  political  com- 
munity, where  not  tolemtion  biit  full  religious  liberty  was  incor- 
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porated  in  tlie  fundiLmeDtal  lnw,  be  owes  Ma  distinction  in  historj. 
IBs  Bubsequent  career  evinced  both  the  magnanimity 
and  benevolence  of  bis  beart  and  tlie  restless  activity 
and  controversial  liabit  of  bia  intellect.  At  Providence,  in  1639,  a 
Jayman  named  HoUiman  baptized  bim  by  immersion,  and  tben 
WQliams  in  tnrii  baptized  Holliman,  and  **  some  ten  more."  Tbia 
wm  not  a  strange  step,  for  Roger  Williams  bad  been  anticipated 
in  bis  favorite  tenet  of  **  soul-Hberty  '*  by  tbe  Baptiets,  vrbo  were 
pioneers  in  tbe  assertion  of  tbe  doctrine  of  rebgious  freedom.  But 
be  soon  witbdrew  fi*om  tbe  Baptists.  He  stood  aloof,  in  tbe  closing 
years  of  bis  bfGj  from  all  cburcb  fellowsbip.  He  discarded  tbe 
rite  of  baptism  altogetber,  and  waited  for  a  revived  spiritual  apos- 
tobite.  Like  bis  friend  Yane,  and  otbers  of  like  temperament,  be 
became  one  of  tbe  '* Seekers'*  wbo  looked  for  a  new  beaven  and  a 
new  eartb-  He  bad  separated  from  tbe  Massacbusetts  cburcbes 
for  recognizing  in  any  way  tbe  parisb  cburcbes  of  England  ;  be 
bad  separated  from*bi8  own  cbincb  at  Salem  for  not  renouncing 
communion  witb  tbe  otber  Massacbusetts  cburcbes  ;  and  at  last  be 
Bundered  feDowsbip  witb  tbe  Baptist  cburcb  of  bia  own  formation 
and  from  all  otber  organized  Cbristian  bodiea  Yet  tlirougb  all 
these  differences  be  cMried  an  unruffled  sweetness  of  temper, 
wrote  and  discussed  in  a  truly  Cbristian  spirit,  and  by  bis  genius, 
bia  services  even  to  tbe  colonies  %vbo  cast  bim  out,  wbom  be  be- 
fiiended  at  tbe  risk  of  bis  life,  and  by  wbat  be  did  for  tbe  cause  of 
freedom,  be  is  entitled  to  tbe  noble  place  which  he  holds  in  Ameri- 
can bistory. 

In  tbe  ferment  of  the  times,  when  England  was  on  tbe  verge  of 
an  ecclesiastical  and  political  revolution,  it  was  natural  that  persons 
Ann  Hutcb-  deeply  interested  in  new  ideas  in  religion  should  set  sail 
inaon.  f^^.  ^^^  Puritan  colony,     A  far  more  serious  disturbance 

than  was  produced  by  the  crusade  of  lioger  Williams  against  tbe 
i"oyal  ensign  and  tbe  patent,  resulted  from  tbe  arrival  in  Boston >  in 
1634,  of  Mi-s.  Ann  Hutchinson.  She  was  a  -woman  of  superior 
talents,  wbo  had  been  an  admiring  painsbioner  of  Cottx>n  in  Eng- 
land. After  establishing  herself  in  Boston,  she  held,  twice  in  the 
we^jk,  meetings  of  women  in  her  own  house  for  the  discussion  of 
the  sermons  which  they  heard  in  the  church.  Soon  the  whole 
community  waa  alive  witb  excitement  on  account  of  her  novel  opin- 
ions and  her  free  comments  on  tbe  teaching  of  the  clergy.  She 
bad  indicated  wbat  her  views  were  to  fellow-passengers  on  tbe  vov*' 
age  from  England,  and  now  brought  tbem  out  more  distinctly. 
She  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ia  personally  united  with  the  soul  of 
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every  tnie  Christian  in  such  a  way  that  liia  hoHness  is  identifieil 
with  the  holiness  of  the  Spirit,  ancl  that  justification  is  not  proved 
hy  sanctification,  but  rather  is  the  acceptance  of  the  beEever  as- 
sured hy  a  more  immediate  testimony  or  inward  reTclatioiL  She 
accused  the  ministers^  with  the  exception  of  Cotton  and  her 
brother-in-law,  "WTieelwright,  of  preaching  a  **  covenant  of  works  *' 
instead  of  the  *' covenant  of  grace/*  or,  in  a  word,  of  being  legal- 
ista.  Her  doctrine  was  denounced  as  Antinomian>  'hut  it  was  not 
charged  that  immoral  consequences  had  been  drawn  from  it  by 
herself  or  her  followers.  In  accord  with  the  mystical  and  subjec- 
tive drift  of  her  theology,  she  embraced  the  opinion  that  the  resur- 
rection is  not  of  the  body,  but  is  the  rising  of  the  soul  to  a  new 
spiritual  life,  through  its  union  to  Christ,  and  that  it  takes  place, 
therefore,  at  conversioa  Yane,  the  young  governor,  and  some 
other  persons  of  influence,  were  in  sympathy  with  !ier,  and  Cotton 
himself,  the  teacher  of  the  Boston  church,  at  first  made  no  oppo- 

1  fiition  to  her  tenets.  So  high  did  the  excitement  run  that  T\1ieel- 
ight  preached  a  %^ehement  eermon  on  her  side,  which  was  judged 
the  otlier  party  and  by  the  magistrates  to  be  seditious  in  its 
acter,  and  even  to  threaten  violence.  But  her  adversaries  were 
much  too  strong  for  her  supporters,  who  were  mostly  confined  to 

^Boston,  and  she  was  banished.  Previously,  at  her  examination  by 
be  ministers  in  the  church,  in  which  John  Davenport,  soon  to 
be  the  founder  of  New  Haven,  took  part,  she  partially  retracted 
her  expressions  in  regfu^d  to  the  resurrection  ;  but  the  charge  of 
mendacity,  biised,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  on  nothing  more  than 
a  pardonable  confusion  of  memory  on  her  part,  was  added  to  the 
accusations  of  heresy,  and  she  was  excommunicated.  Tlie  clergy 
saw  in  her  notions  a  revival  of  the  loose  ideas  ascribed  io  the 
Famihsts.  But  it  is  plain  that,  besides  the  sincere  belief  of  her 
clerical  judges  that  lier  opinions  would  lea*I  to  immorality,  and  the 
offence  given  by  her  alleged  contempt  shown  to  the  magistrates,  her 
disesteem  of  the  ministers,  whom  she  was  accused  of  denouncing 
as  "  nobodies,*'  had  much  to  do  with  her  condemnation.  Slie  went 
at  first  to  Rhode  Island,  where  it  is  stated  that  she  affirmed  the 
unlawfulness  of  a  civil  magistracy.  From  there  she  went  into  the 
territory  of  the  Dutch,  where,  in  1G43,  she,  with  her  whole  family, 
was  murdered  by  the  Indians.  In  Massachusetts  the  victory  of 
the  conservatives  was  complete*  Yane  was  superseded  by  Win- 
throp  as  governor,  and  returned  to  England.  The  anarchy  which 
they  feared  from  attacks  upon  the  clergy  and  their  teaching  by  the 
clever  woman  who  had  secured  the  support  of  a  majority  of  tlie 
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fiostou  churchy  was  escaped.  It  (leaerves  to  be  recorded  that  in 
the  heat  of  the  conflict  eome  of  her  allies  had  actually  threatened 
an  appeal  to  the  king  against  the  local  authorities,  which  would 
have  been  a  blow  at  the  independence,  if  not  the  existence,  of  the 
infant  commonwealth. 

The  trouble  with  the  Quakers  is  a  third  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  conflict  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  with  dissenters  coming  from 

abroad.    The  grotesque  behavior  and  the  fanatical  ex- 
in  Mauachu-   travagauces  of  many  of  the  early  disciples  of  Fox  had 

created  among  the  Puritans  an  impression  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  law  against  them  passed  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  1657,  wherein  they  are  described  as  the  "  cursed 
sect  of  heretics  lately  risen  up  in  the  world,  which  are  commonly 
called  Quakers,  who  take  upon  them  to  be  immediately  sent  of 
God,  and  infalliby  assisted  by  the  Spirit  to  speak  and  write  blas- 
phemous opinions,  despising  government  and  the  order  of  God  in 
church  and  commonwealth,  speaking  evil  of  dignities,  reproaching 
and  reviling  magistrates  and  ministers,  seeking  to  turn  the  people 
from  tlie  faith,  and  gain  proselytes  to  their  pernicious  ways."  Be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Quakers,  the  notoriety  which  they  had 
gained  by  their  disorderly  proceedings  elsewhere  filled  the  col- 
onists with  alarm.  The  commissioners  of  the  four  colonies  recom- 
mended the  general  courts  to  enact  the  laws  which  Massachusetts — 
the  colony  always  most  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  sectaries,  and 
most  in  peril  from  the  precarious  character  of  its  government 
under  the  charter — proceeded  to  frame.  The  dread  of  what  might 
follow  from  the  coming  of  "Ranters  and  Quakers,"  whose  doings 
were  regarded  as  of  a  piece  with  those  of  the  wild,  anarchical 
Mtlnsterites  of  Germany,  caused  a  day  of  public  humiliation  and 
prayer  to  be  held.  The  statute  making  it  a  capital  offence  for  ban- 
ished Quakers  to  return  to  the  colony  was,  however,  much  opposed, 
and  passed  the  house  of  deputies  by  only  one  majority.  No  doubt 
it  was  thought  that  the  law  would  inspire  such  terror  as  would 
prevent  anyone  from  exposing  himself  to  its  penalty.  The  law  wai 
unjust  and  unwise,  although  it  is  unquestionably  the  legal  right 
of  a  civil  community  to  exclude  any  class  of  obnoxious  ininugranfc 
coming  into  its  territor}\  A  law  of  the  same  tenor,  mnking  ill 
capital  offence  for  a  Quaker  to  come  back  for  the  tMrd  lii^et 
passed,  in  1660,  in  the  Episcopalian  colony  d 
penalty  of  entertaining  a  Quaker  in  a  " 
teach,  was  five  hundred  pounds  o^ 
[New  York],  at  about  the  same 
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wliipped,  and  banished.  But  in  Maseacliusetts  tbey  inBisted  on  re- 
turning the  second  and  the  third  timo  ;  and^  it  ia  lamentable  to  re* 
late,  several  of  tbem  were  hanged.  It  was  soon  perceived  thai  meas- 
ures  so  e]itreme  were  as  ineffectual  as  they  were  cniel,  and  they 
were  abandoned.  *' At  first/*  Bays  Pallrey,  ''after  the  discontinn- 
ance  of  capital  punishment^  the  antics  of  the  Quakera  became  more 
absurd  than  before.  Far  and  near,  they  disturbed  the  congrega- 
tions at  their  worship."  One  young  woman  walked  tbrongh  the 
town  of  Salem,  naked,  "  as  a  sign/*  and  another  entered,  stark 
naked,  the  meeting-house  at  Newbury,  **  as  a  sign  to  them  " — that 
is,  to  the  church  at  that  place.  Such  developments  of  half -insane 
enthusiasm  were  confined,  it  is  needless  to  say,  to  the  earhest 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  has  rendered 
invaluable  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality. 

The  first  settlers  of  Virginia  were  Episcopalians,  with  no  taint 
of  disaffection  towards  the  Established  Cliurch  of  England.  Among 
Tfee  Church  them  were  several  ministers  of  godly  lives.  One  of  the 
in  Virginia.  £j.gt  emigrants,  and  the  first  to  bold  public  worship  at 
Jamestown,  was  Eobert  Huntj  described  as  a  "religious  and  cour- 
ageous divine/*  The  company  which  came  over  with  him  was 
made  up  of  men  without  families,  and  had  in  it  fortj'-eight  gentle- 
men to  four  carpenters.  Its  character  was  such  tliat  tbe  clergyman 
had  a  hard  task  to  perform*  But,  at  the  outset,  he  read  prayei"S 
and  preached  under  a  roof  of  eanvaa  After  a  time  a  small  build- 
ing was  erected  for  conanon  worship.  We  read  that  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Lord  Delaware,  in  1610,  ^*  the  little  church  was  kept  neatly 
trimmed  with  the  wild  flowers  of  the  country."  Another  clergy^- 
man  who  was  honorably  distinguished  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
Virginia  Colony  was  Alexander  Whitaker,  by  whom  Pocahontaa 
was  baptized.  The  colonists  were  warned  by  the  patentees  to 
avoid  the  "  novelties "  of  Puritanism.  In  1G19  delegates  from 
the  eleven  plantations  met  in  an  assembly.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  confirmed  as  the  estabhahed  church  of  the  colony.  All 
persons  w^ere  required  by  law  to  attend  church  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon*  There  was  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  college  at  Hen^ 
rioo,  and  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  liluch  in- 
terest was  felt  in  the  project  in  England,  and  liberal  contributions 
were  made.  But  the  character  of  the  colony  was  weakened  by 
sending  over  large  numbers  of  outcasts  and  felons.  In  March, 
1622,  there  was  a  great  Indian  massacre.  These  things  reduced 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  from  four  thousand  to  twenty-five 
hundred.    The  plans  for  the  educational  institutions  were  given  up. 
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In  1624  there  were  but  four  resident  clergjmeu  in  the  colony,  only 
one  of  whom  was  bred  at  a  univergitj.  The  admmistration  of  the 
laws  agaioat  dissent  was  milder  than  the  laws  themselves.  Puri- 
tans found  their  way  into  the  country.  At  the  beginning  of  the  citil 
war  in  England^  there  were  members  of  the  council  who  favored 
nonconform  it  J.  There  were  invitations  sent  by  some  to  Puritan 
ministers  iii  Boston  to  come  into  the  colony.  But  the  governor, 
Sir  William  Berlieley,  was  hostile  to  nonconformists.  In  1643 
conformity  "  to  the  order  and  constitution  of  the  Cburch  of  Eng- 
land '*  was  required  of  all  ministei^  The  governor  and  council 
were  to  t^die  care  that  **all  nonconformists  upon  notice  to  them 
shall  he  compelled  to  depart  out  of  the  colony  with  all  convenience.* 
Some  of  the  pastons  of  the  Independents  were  fined,  others  were 
imprisoned.  Nearly  all  were  driven  away.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  treatment  of  Quakers  by  the  Virginia  govern- 
ment Baptists  were  stigmatized  as  *' schism atical  pei-sons,  filled 
with  the  new*f angled  conceits  of  their  heretical  inventiona"  All 
who  refused  to  carry  their  children  to  a  *' lawful  minister  "  to  have 
tbem  bat>tized  were  to  "be  amerced  two  thousand  jr Junds  of  to- 
Imcco/' 

In  New  England  there  was  a  division  of  the  people  into  towii% 
each  with  a  distinct  political  organization.     The  congregation  of 

„  the  town,  or  of  the  parish  when  the  town  was  so  large 

"  tfee  that  there  was  more  than  one  place  of  worship,  acted 
concun^ently  with  the  church  in  the  choice  and  dis- 
missal of  ministers.  It  was  the  congregation,  or  "  society,"  which 
held  the  property,  and  paid  the  assessments  for  the  support  of 
religious  services.  It  stood  somewhat  in  the  relation  of  patron  to 
the  church  or  the  body  of  communicants.  In  Virginia,  the  planters 
lived  by  themselves  on  their  large  estates.  The  '* vestry"  exer- 
cised the  function^  which  belonged  in  New  England  to  the  congre- 
gation and  the  church. 

Tlie  two  colonial  settlements  of  Rhode  Island  were  united  under 
the  charter  obtained  by  Roger  Williams  in  1643.  Rhode  Island  was 
a  place  of  refuge  for  all  disaffected  or  banished  inhabi- 
t^ints  of  the  neighboring  colonies.  The  disorders  that 
existed  there  were  not  greater  than  might  have  been  expected,  in 
view  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  its 
polity.  The  inhospitable  reception  afforded  to  the  Baptists  in  Mas- 
sachusetts contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  community  founded  by 
Williams^  where  they  became  numerous.  For  a  like  reaaon,  tha 
Society  of  Friends  grew  in  numbers  there. 
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The  Middle  Atlantic  coast,  between  VirgiDia  and  Gonnecticiit^ 
was  occupied  bj  other  aetUementa  The  Dutch  brought  with 
them  to  New  Ketherland  the  doctrine  and  polity  of  the 
Reformed  Church  as  it  existed  in  their  native  country. 
Hiey  manifested  that  concern  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  edu- 
cation which  was  charactenstic  of  the  countirymen  of  William  the 
Silent.  Their  Calvinism  was  as  stnct  aa  was  the  creed  of  their  New 
England  brethren  ;  but  they  were  somewhat  lesa  austere  in  their 
views  of  the  Christian  life,  and  from  the  situation  of  their  colony 
they  were  less  exposed  to  jierils  which  were  adapted  to  provoke  an 
exclusive  or  intolerant  policy*  RefugeeB  from  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  Hke  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  were  permitted  to  reside 
within  theii*  bounds*  Yet  a  different  spirit  sometimes  prevailed. 
When  Stu}^esant  was  lord  director,  Lutherans  were  prohibited  by 
hkw  from  holding  worship  according  to  their  own  forms.  In  1656 
it  was  ordained  that  all  parishes  ^ould  be  forbidden  to  hold  con- 
venticles not  in  harmony  with  the  established  reHgion  as  set  forth 
by  the  S3Tiod  of  DorL  Fines  were  imposed  on  every  preacher 
who  bi^oke  this  law,  and  on  everyone  who  should  attend  a  meet- 
ing thus  prohibited.  But  the  directors  of  the  company  at  Am- 
sterdam rebuked  the  **  over-preciseness  *'  of  Stuyvesant,  and  hin- 
dered the  pursuance  of  this  narrow  course.  Among  other  reasons^ 
it  was  perceived  that  such  intolerance  woidd  stand  in  the  way 
of  immigration.  Against  the  Quakei^s  there  was  an  outbreidc  of 
hostiUty.  As  in  Massachusetts,  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was 
observed  on  account  of  the  evils  which  it  was  feared  that  their 
coming  would  bring  upon  the  colony*  After  the  conquest  of  New 
Amsterdam  by  the  English,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  established 
by  law.  It  was  ordained  in  1693  that  all  the  inhabitants  should 
be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  for  the  building  of 
churches.  It  was  found  impracticable,  however,  to  carry  out 
strictly  or  uniformly  this  requirement  In  1674  it  was  ordained 
that  **aD  persons,  of  what  religion  soever,'*  should  be  treated  alike, 
Jews  were  not  allowed  to  sen^e  as  soldiers,  but  in  other  respects 
they  stood  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  colonists.  The  relations 
between  the  Dutch  niioisters  and  the  Enghsh  Episcopal  ministers 
were  ofttii  of  a  friendly  and  fraternal  character. 

Tlie  !irBt  Lord  Baltimore,  the  founder  of  Maryland,  was  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  under  James  I.,  and  supported  his  despotic 
measures  of  government     He  joined  the  Homan  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  was  not  inclined  to  an  intolemnt  treat- 
ment of  Frotestanta     The  second  Lord  B^timore,  under  whose  di* 
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rection  Maryland  was  settled,  was  of  the  Bome  liberol  turn.  Tha 
colony  was  designed  ns  a  place  of  refuge  for  Roman  Cath- 
olics, but  a  great  pfiili  of  the  iu'st  colonists  were  Prot- 
estants, and  it  was  stipulated  in  the  grant  nf  tlie  king  that  the  re- 
ligioQ  of  the  Church  of  England  should  he  protected.  Both  from 
inclination  and  from  policy,  full  religions  liberty  was  established 
by  the  founders.  The  Puritan  element  in  the  colony  gradually  be- 
came strong,  and  allied  itself  with  Claiborne,  a  Yirginian  who  had 
been  dispossessed,  by  the  Maijland  proprietaiy,  of  the  island  which 
he  had  held  in  the  Chesaj^eake.  The  sympathies  of  Baltimore  were 
naturally  rather  wdth  the  king  than  with  the  Parliament^  and  nnder 
the  Coinmonwealtli  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  in  1G52,  de- 
posed his  officers,  and  placed  the  government  of  the  province  in 
the  hands  of  a  Puritan  counciL  The  CathoUcs  were  even  disfran- 
chised. These  troubles  ended  in  a  civil  war  in  1655j  in  which  the 
Catholics  were  worsted  ;  but  five  years  later  the  old  liberties  were 
restored.  At  the  Ee volution  of  1688,  the  faihire  of  Baltimore  to 
give  in  his  adhesion  to  William  and  Mary  brought  on  a  revolt  and 
revolution  in  the  colony,  in  which,  he  was  deprived  of  his  authority. 
The  Episcopal  Church  was  now  established,  and  civil  disabilitieB 
were  imposed  on  the  Boman  Catholics. 

In  168 1»  Wilham  Penn,  in  consideration  of  a  debt  due  from  the 
goveniment  of  England  to  hia  father,  an  admiral  in  the  British 
Navy,  received  from  Charles  H  a  grant  of  the  territory 
caUed  Pennsylvania,  which  be  was  to  possess,  under  the 
king,  as  proprietor  and  ruler.  The  next  year  Philadelphia  waa^ 
founded.  Penn*s  primary  motive  in  seeking  for  such  a  place  of  set* 
tlement  was  to  provide  an  asylum  for  persecuted  Christians  of  hia 
own  fiiith.  He  allowed  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  the  west  of  the 
Delawai-e  to  retain  their  lands.  The  Swedes  had  settled  there  in 
1638,  and  suiTendered  to  the  Dutch  in  1655,  The  Swedish  settle- 
ments had  been  formed  in  pursuance  of  a  purpose  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  to  plant  a  colony,  which  w^as  carried  out  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Oxenstiem.  After  the  Dutch  conquest,  they  were  subject 
to  Holland  until  the  surrender  of  New  Netherland  to  the  English, 
in  1664  Penn  established  freedom  and  equality  of  rights  in  all 
matters  of  religion.  By  his  fair  treatment  of  the  Indians  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  He  thus  was  enabled  to  attract 
emigrants,  in  large  numbers,  from  various  religious  bodies  besides 
that  of  which  he  was  the  honored  leader. 

The  founders  of  Maryland  deserve  credit  for  their  tolerant  tem- 
per*    In  that  period,  however,  for  an  English  colony  of  Roman 
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Catholics  to  exclude  or  peraecute  Proteatante  would  have  been  im- 
possible. Peiin  was  a  sincere  advocate  of  religious  liberty  ;  but 
his  colonizing  enterprise  was  two  generations  later  than  the  settle- 
ments in  New  England  and  Virginia.  It  is  Rhode  Island  that  is 
especially  distinguiahed  for  the  early  and  full  incorporation  of  relig- 
ious freedom  in  the  framework  of  civil  polity.  But,  at  some  time 
after  the  English  Revolution  of  1C88,  a  law  in  Rhode  Island  waa 
passed  forbidding  Roman  Catholics  to  vote. 

We  return  to  New  England  to  notice  the  witchcraft  delusion,  a 
painful  chapter  of  history,  which  belongs  later  than  the  close  of  this 
The  witeh-  P^riodj  but  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  century.  At  that 
»»ffc  deiu  time  there  was  a  universal  belief  in  the  reality  of  witch- 
craft, which  everywhere  in  Christendom  was  punished  as 
a  crime.  Magic,  as  the  word  imports — which  is  derived  from  the 
name  given  to  the  Persian  priesthood — is  of  Oriental  birtL  It 
properly  signilies  thtf  use  of  the  aid  of  supernatural  beings,  or  of 
occult,  powerful  forces  in  nature,  for  the  purjiose  of  foretelling  the 
future,  or  of  bringing  good  or  evil  on  li\ing  beings,  men  or  ani- 
mals. Magic  and  necromancy  were  forbidden  in  the  Hebrew  laws, 
as  being  identified  with  the  idolatrous  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
heathen.  In  the  unrest  and  intidelity  which  were  prevalent  in  the 
Roman  Empire  when  Chriatianity  appeared,  there  was  an  open  door 
for  credulity  and  superstition  to  enter.  The  East  and  the  West 
were  brought  together,  and  numerous  professional  magicians  and 
dealers  in  the  pretematui-al  were  roving  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
world,  with  whom,  as  we  see  fi^om  the  Book  of  Acts,  the  first  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel  frequently  came  in  contact  By  Christians  the 
heathen  gods  were  considered  to  be  e\il  demons.  The  increase  of 
the  popidar  faith  in  diabolical  agency  of  all  sorts,  in  the  middle 
ages,  ia  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  that  period.  Yet,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  comparati^^ely  little  per- 
secution based  on  alleged  compacts  with  Satan.  This  circumstance 
has  been  explained  by  the  persuasion  then  cuixent  that  Satan  could 
be  instantly  driven  away  or  disarmed  by  talismtms,  or  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  few  holy  words.  But  after  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  tho 
end  of  the  century  that  followed  the  Reformation,  death  was  in- 
flicted in  numberless  instances  on  the  alleged  confederates  of  the 
evil  one.  It  is  supposed  that  prior  to  the  witchcraft  epidemic  in 
Masaachusetts,  thirty  thousand  persons  had  been  put  to  death  in 
England  on  this  charge,  seventy-five  thousand  in  France,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  in  (Germany. 

Before  16&2  twelve  persons  had  been  executed  in  New  Eng- 
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land  on  ihis  chazge  of  witbherafL  In  the  sammer  of  18B9^  «ta 
the  trials  took  place  at  Salem  (now  Danven  Centre),  nineteen  jm^ 
eons  Buffered  the  aame  fate.  It  is  not  tme  that  the  niintaleii  ewe 
the  prime  inetigatore  of  these  prooeedings^  whioh  wero  condnahd 
bj  a  special  court  oonstitcted  for  the  purpoee.  Inoreafle  MaShn 
and  his  son.  Cotton  Uather,  were  prominent  ministers  iriiobelieied 
in  the  reality  of  witchcraft  and  wrote  on  the  subject ;  bntth^f  wvo 
not  active  in  promoting  thetriala  On  the  contrary,  it  is  onlj  joit 
to  say  that  their  influence  was  rather  sedatiTe  than  stimnlathig, 
in  this  brief  period  of  superstitious  excitement  Increase  MattieA 
discovery  that  the  accusers^  rather  than  the  accused,  might  be  flie 
real  victims  of  the  arts  of  Satan  did  much  to  put  an  end  to  the  pros- 
ecution&  There  had  been  a  strong  feeling  against  them,  and  there 
ensued  a  reaction  which  led  almost  all  the  prominent  actors  in  flie 
tragic  drama  to  repent  most  sincerely  of  the  way  in  wUdh  they  had 
beenmided.  The  whole  community  shared  in  this  faeling  of  shame 
and  contrition. 

Tet  the  persecution  of  the  witches  in  Massabhusetts  was  not 
in  the  least  at  variance  with  the  convictions,  or  revolting  to  flie 

P^^^  ^ ^  humanity,  of  the  best  men  of  the  time  in  other  ooantria& 

^^^w^ia  The  same  opinion  vros  iltiU  cherished  tiiat  lay  at  the  ba- 
sis of  the  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  7IIL,  in  1484,  in  which 
he  complained  that  even  then  there  were  ''  some  Sadduoees  in  the 
Church,  who  threw  obstacles  as  far  as  they  dared  "*  in  the  way  of 
the  punishment  of  witches  and  wizards,  and  which  inspired  Bidiop 
Jewel's  sermon  before  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  dangerous  prevalence 
of  such  offences.  In  1681,  only  eleven  years  before  the  Salem 
tragedy,  Henry  More,  the  genial  Oxford  Platonist,  published,  with 
an  accompanying  letter,  Glanvil's  "Sadduceeism  Conquered." 
More  praises  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  providing  a  practical  con- 
futation of  "  Hobbians  and  Spinozians  and  the  rest  of  that  rabble" 
who  disbelieve  in  angels  and  spirits,  by  giving  "  ever  and  anon  such 
fresh  examples  of  apparitions  and  witchcrafts  as  may  rub  up  and 
awaken  their  benumbed  and  lethargic  minds  into  a  suspicion  it 
least  that  there  are  other  intelligent  beings  besides  these  that  an 
clad  in  heavy  earth  or  clay."  So  strongly  moved  is  this 
mild  writer  at  the  course  taken  by  the  wanton  and  i 
Severs  in  witchcraft,  that  he  styles  them  contemi 
small  philosophic  Sir  Foplings  of  this  present  i 
much  afraid  of  these  stories  [of  wizards  and  v 
of  a  whip." 

More  remarkable  still  is  the  tone  of  t^ 
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ace  just  quoted  introduces*  Glanvil  was  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bers elected  to  tiae  Royal  Society.  He  was  a  warm  champion  of 
the  experimental  philoBophj.  His  *'  Skepsis  Scientifica  '*  is  a  vigor- 
ous attack  upon  the  Ai'istoteliau  system  and  upon  its  founder,  and 
a  zealous  plea  for  the  Baconian  method.  In  philosophy  he  is 
iouuted  among  the  advanced  men  of  that  day*  But  he  trembled 
br  religion  if  the  belief  in  witches  and  apparitions  were  allowed 
to  be  assailed  with  impunity.  "Those,"  he  says,  "that  dar©  not 
bluntly  say  there  is  no  God,  content  themselves  (for  a  fair  step 
and  introduction)  to  deny  there  are  spirits  or  witches."  They 
comprise  "  moat  of  the  looser  gentry,  imd  the  small  pretenders  to 
philosophy  and  mt :  "  **  atheism  is  begun  in  Sadducism/*  In  sup- 
port of  the  proposition  that  there  have  been  unlawful  confederacies 
with  evil  spints,  **  by  virtue  of  which  the  hellish  accomplices  per- 
form things  above  their  natural  powers,"  Glanvil  appeals  to  all 
histories,  which  abound  in  the  exploits  of  the  instruments  of  dark- 
ness ;  to  thousands  of  eye*  and  ear-witnesses^  some  of  them  discern- 
ing and  grave,  and  having  no  interest  to  contrive  a  lie  ;  to  stand- 
ing public  records ;  to  the  laws  of  many  nations ;  to  the  verdicts 
of  wise  and  honored  judges  ;  to  the  fact  that  thousands  in  England 
had  suffered  death  for  their  •*  vile  compacts  with  apostate  spirits/' 
To  reject  this  belief,  supported  by  all  this  varied  evidence,  is  **  to 
make  laws  built  upon  chimeras,"  to  hold  that  wise  men  are  jugglers, 
that  the  gimvest  judges  are  murderers,  and  the  **  sagest  persons, 
fools  or  designing  impostors,"  After  the  theoretical  discussion 
upon  the  nature  of  spiritSi  which  involves  the  metaphysics  of 
the  matter,  follow  the  proofs  from  Scripture,  extending  from  tlie 
record  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt  down  to  the  account  of  the 
demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament  An  elaborate  examination  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  takes  into  view  the  different 
solutions  wliich  ignore  diabolic  agency  in  that  transaction.  These 
are  denounced  as  untenable  and  rationalistic  evasions  of  clear 
statements  of  Scripture,  The  concluding  portion  of  the  volume 
presents  a  copious  **  collection  of  Relations " — facts  going  to 
verify,  beyond  all  reasonable  dispute,  the  reality  of  witchcraft 

Qlanvil's  work  displays  the  views  which  had  long  been  current 
Richard  Baxter  published  narrativea  of  witchcraft  which  he  had 
received  from  Cotton  Mather,  and  pronounced  that  man  "an  ob- 
durate Sadducee "  who  was  not  convinced  by  these  irresistible 
proofs.  In  his  later  work,  on  '*The  Certainty  of  the  World  of 
Spirits*'*  he  reiterated  the  same  judgment,  which  is  expressed  in 
other  places  in  his  writings.  The  friend  of  Baxter,  Sir  Matthew 
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Hale,  ««iit  witches  to  the  scaffold,  **That  there  were  such  creat- 
ures as  witches^"  he  said  to  a  j^irj,  '*he  made  no  doubt  at  ftlL"* 
In  the  trial  in  which  he  spoke  thus,  so  liberal -niiiided  a  man  as  ' 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  a  physician  and  the  author  of  the  **  Beligio 
Medici/*  expressed  to  the  court  his  opinion,  which  cjirried  great 
weighty  that  the  prisoners  were  guilt j.  That  prodigy  of  learning, 
Ralph  Cudworth,  one  of  the  foremost  of  English  philosophical 
tbeologiana,  asserts  that  the  evidence  of  the  reality  of  these  dark 
confederacies  between  men  and  devils  is  so  great,  both  from  Script- 
ure and  human  testimony,  that  disbehevers,  **  in  this  present  age, 
can  hardly  escape  the  suspicion  of  having  some  hankering  towards 
atheism/*  John  Wesley,  as  late  as  1TG8,  utters  bis  *' solemn  pro- 
tesb "  against  conceding  to  enemies  of  the  Bible  the  unreality  of 
witchcraft  *'They  well  know,**  be  says,  "whether  Christiana 
know  it  or  not,  that  the  giving  up  of  witchcraft  is  in  effect  giving 
up  the  Bible."  Nor,  even  at  so  late  a  time,  do  such  professions  of 
faith  come  from  the  clergy  exclusively.  Blackstone  published  his 
*•  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  "  in  1765-G9,  or  at  just 
about  the  date  when  Wesley  wrote  the  passage  quoted  above.  In 
this  work  Blackstone  asserts  that  "to  deny  the  possibility,  nay, 
actual  existence  of  witchcnift  nnd  sorcery,  is  at  once  flatly  to  con- 
tradict the  revealed  Word  of  God  in  various  passages  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament/* 

In  New  England,  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  were  special  reasons  why  such  a  delusion  might 
naturally  arise.  It  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  Puritan  opinion 
of  that  day  for  Cotton  Mather  to  say  ;  "The  devils  have  doubtless 
felt  a  more  than  ordinary  vexation  from  the  arrival  of  those  Chris- 
tians, with  their  saci-ed  exercises  of  Cluistianity,  in  this  wilder- 
\ie8S ;  but  the  sovereignty  of  heaven  has  permitted  them  still  to 
remain  in  the  wilderness,  for  our  vexation  as  well  as  their  own." 
The  scape-goat  was  sent  to  Azazel  in  the  desert  Regions  of  this 
kind  were  favorite  haunts  of  devils.  The  arrival  of  the  Puritan 
emigrants  was  an  invasion  of  them  in  their  own  abodes.  This  is 
certain,  that  the  idea  of  the  New  England  settlers  that  Satan  bad 
a  special  hostihty  to  their  enterprise  was  sanctioned  by  English 
Puritan  divines  of  the  hif^hest  repute.  The  gloomy  exjierience  of 
Indian  wars,  and  of  the  terror  engendered  b}'  thera,  and  even  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  country,  with  its  deep  solitudes  and  msH^ 
unbroken  forests,  might  ensily  aftect  tlie  imagination  of  the  eolo» , 
nieta,  in  whom  these  ideas  relative  to  Satan  were  deeolv  r>l* 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  gradual iv  n 
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of  iiiductivc  science  accounted  by  natural  causes  for  occurreDces 
ouce  conddered  preternatural,  aud  excluded  diabolic  agency  from 
the  field  of  material  phenomena.  Witches  and  wizards,  with  their 
compacts  'with  the  devil,  signed  in  blood,  the  midnight  convoca- 
tions, the  careering  through  the  air  on  broom  sticks,  the  tortures 
inflicted  by  apparitions,  the  incubi  and  suct'ubi,  have  been  banished 
to  the  realm  of  fable.  In  behalf  of  the  reaUty  of  witchcraft,  a  vast 
array  of  authorities  can  be  adduced  from  the  records  of  the  past. 
What  the  actuid  proofs  were  on  which  the  prevailing  opinion  rested 
IB  another  qoestlon.  As  regards  a  certain  class  of  the  phenomena 
*— strange  experiences  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  fraud — much  hght  is  thrown  by  recent  studies  respecting 
hysteria,  hystero-epilepsy,  and  hypnotiam.  Hallucination  enables 
us  to  solve  much  that  was  once  unaccountable.  As  regards  the 
prodigies  of  a  more  grotesque  character  and  miraculous  aspect,  the 
recorded  evidence  for  them,  when  it  is  sifted,  is  not  found  by  care- 
ful students  to  be  of  much  strength.  Lecky  in  the  interesting 
chapter  on  this  subject,  in  his  "  History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe," 
does  not  take  account  of  the  distinction  in  the  weight  of  evidence 
for  the  two  elaases  of  phenomenap  relatively  considered. 


PERIOD  IX. 

FROM   THE    PEACE   OF   WESTPHALIA    TO   THB 
PRESENT  TIME  (1648-1887). 

CHANGES  AND  CONFLIOTS  00NSEQX7ENT  ON  A  NEW  EBA  IK 
CULTURE  AND  SCIENCE:  SOCIAL  REFORM:  A  NEW 
STAGE  OF  MISSIONARY  CONQUEST. 


CHAPTER  L 

EGGLESIASTIOAL   EVENTS   IN  THB    LAST  HALF  OF  THB  SBVSV- 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  English  monarchy  and  the  execution 
of  Charles  L,  the  Independents,  of  whom  Cromwell  was  the  chie( 
attained  to  supreme  power  in  the  State.  He  was  more 
B^Hund  in-  favorable  to  religious  liberty  than  most  of  his  contem- 
nwnwLith"*  porories,  including  even  the  members  of  his  own  sect 
**Is  it  ingenuous,"  he  said,  "to  ask  for  liberty  and  not 
to  give  it?"  Under  the  Commonwealth,  however,  Roman  Cath- 
olics were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  voting  or  holding  office. 
The  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  forbidden.  But  whatever  was 
done  by  the  Protector  against  the  Episcopal  clergy,  as  Bishop 
Kennet  said,  was  more  on  account  of  their  being  RoysJists  than  bo- 
cause  they  were  Churchmen.  Presbyterianism  was  prevented  from 
being  fully  established.  A  commission  of  *'  Triers  "  was  constitat- 
ed  for  the  examination  and  approval  of  candidates  for  the  mxDtf- 
try.  There  were  Presb}i^erians  and  Baptists  on  this  board,  althoq^ 
a  majority  were  Independents.  Even  Episcopalians' 
ted  to  membership,  notwithstanding  the  ordinmMi,:! 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Anothi^ 
for  the  ejection  of  ministers  whofl^  * 
Cromwell,  religion  was  sustaip 
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miQistiy  were  supported  bj  tithes ;  but  only  to  this  extent  can  there 
be  said  to  have  been  an  established  Church.  The  Protector  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  suflfer  one  Christian  to  trample  on  the 
heels  of  another,  or  to  revile  him.  He  withstood  the  efforts  of 
Presbyterians  to  exercise  rule,  and  rebulced  Independents  when 
they  manifested  a  like  temper.  He  wrote  to  Mazarin,  the  prime  min- 
ister of  France,  that  he  hail  shown,  and  desired  to  show,  all  the 
indulgence  to  Catholaca  that  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  such 
action  would  allow.  Sir  Henry  Vane  wiis  a  KepubMcan,  and  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  dictatorship  of  Cromwell.  He  was  in  advance 
of  the  times  in  his  advocacy  of  religious  liberty,  and  in  1666  he 
published  his  "  Healing  Question/'  in  which  he  set  forth  his  ideas 
on  this  subject.  The  magistrate,  he  says,  **is  to  be  a  minister  of 
terror  and  revenge  to  those  who  do  evil  in  matters  of  outward  prao- 
tice,  converse,  and  dealings  in  the  things  of  this  life  between  man 
and  man,"  but  beyond  this  he  has  no  right  to  go.  Such  views 
found  little  sympathy  in  any  party.  Episcopalians,  prohibited 
from  using  their  own  book  of  devotion  in  public  services,  some- 
times broke  the  law  and  used  it  in  secret,  sometimes  held  their 
services  without  using  the  formularies,  and  in  some  cases  wrote 
prayers  on  the  basis  of  those  which  they  were  forbidden  to  repeat. 
While  this  persecution  is  condemned,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how 
closely  religious  differences  were  mingled  with  political  aims.  To 
be  a  **prelatist  "  was  to  be  a  foe  to  the  government  and  to  be  anx- 
ious to  overthrow  it.  The  energy  of  the  Protector  gave  to  England 
a  commanding  influence  abroad.  "  She  was  the  head  of  the  Prot- 
estant interest.  All  the  reformed  churches  scattered  over  Roman 
Catholic  kingdoms  acknowledged  Cromwell  as  their  guardian." 
The  Huguenots  of  Languedoc,  says  Macaulay,  were  rescued  from 
oppression  **  by  the  mere  terror  of  that  great  name.  The  pope 
himself  was  forced  to  preach  humanity  and  moderation  to  popish 
princes  ;  for  a  voice  which  seldom  threatened  in  vain  had  declared 
that  unless  favor  were  shown  to  tlie  people  of  God,  ihe  English 
gims  should  be  heard  in  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo." 

The  English  j^eople,  after  Cromwell's  death,  were  weary  of  the 
control  of  the  army  and  yearned  for  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy.    The  Presbyterians  had  never  been  satisfied  with 

fiflUdoD  lo 

siigte0d  dh^  the  Protector  s  government  The  common  people 
'**  ^*  missed  their  familiar  festivals  and  sports,  and  disliketl 
generally  the  strictness  of  the  Puritan  rule.  In  the  bringing  back 
of  Charles  H,  the  Presbytenans  bore  a  prominent  part.  But  too 
much  reliance  was  placed  ou  fair  words,  and  no  formal  guarantees 
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were  exacted  of  tlie  good-natured^  but  immoral  prince.  Even  had 
he  been  more  disposed  than  he  was  to  a  moderate  and  liberal 

policy  in  matters  of  religp^on,  the  Anglican  reaction,  in  which  a  long- 
emothered  pasaion  of  loyalty  was  mingled  with  deep  resentment 
against  the  party  at  whose  hands  Cbm*clmien  had  suffered,  would 
have  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  such  an  inclination.  The 
ijifliience  of  the  able  minister,  Clai-endon,  was  thrown  on  the  side 
The  Savoj  ^^  arbitrary  and  intolerant  meaaures.  The  Savoy  Con- 
ooftfertjaoe.  ference,  in  1661,  between  twenty-one  Anglican  and  as 
many  Presbyterian  divines,  sei-ved  only  to  biing  out  the  um*elent- 
ing  antagonism  of  the  Episcopal  party.  They  would  make  no  con- 
cessional An  oppoi-tmiity  was  lost  for  a  coiiiprehensiou  which 
would  have  retained  in  the  Established  Church  a  great  number  of 
the  best  ministers  in  England,  and  have  saved  it  from  disasters  and 
perils  in  store  for  it  The  leading  Presbyterians,  like  Baxter, 
would  have  been  content  with  a  moderate  Episcopacy,  after  Ussh- 
er*B  model,  in  which  the  suffragan  bishops  should  be  increased 
in  mmiber,  and  each  of  them  preside  over  a  council  of  presbyters. 
The  Act  of  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  1662,  required  all 
Uniformity,  ministers  to  receive  Episcopal  ordination  and  make  a 
declaration  of  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  Prayer  Bonk, 
and  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  They  wei-e 
required,  moreover,  to  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  to  ab- 
jure the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant^  and  to  abjure,  alao^  the 
doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  taking  up  m*ms  against  the  king 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  For  declining  to  comply  with 
thetse  hard  tests,  two  tliousand  godly  miDisters  were  in  one  day 
ejected  from  their  livings.  When  a  like  measure  was  adopted  by 
the  Long  Parliament  against  the  Episcopal  clergy,  a  fifth  of  their 
income  had  been  given  them  as  a  provision  for  their  instant  neces- 
aitiea  In  their  case,  moreover,  a  civil  war  was  impending,  in 
which  they  stood  against  the  Parliament  The  ministers  cast  out 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  were  loyal  supporters  of  the  monarchy, 
without  wliose  cordial  aid  Charles  IL  would  probably  have  re- 
mained an  exile.  The  vengeance  of  the  triumphant  faction  was 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pohtical  offenders.  Among  them  was  Vane, 
whose  life  the  king  had  promised  to  spare.  Crowds  of  people  on 
the  house-tops  and  in  the  windows  greeted  him  on  his  way  to  the 
Bcaflbld.  **  The  Lord  go  with  you,  the  great  God  of  heaven  and 
earth  appear  in  you  and  for  you,'*  was  the  sliout  that  he  heard.  He 
responded  by  lifting  his  hat  and  bowing.  His  bearing  to  the  end 
was  noble  and  even  cheerful.     His  hist  words  were  an  expressiou 
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of  thanks  to  God  that  he  bad  been  counted  worthy  to  suflfer 
Episcopacy  was  forced  on  Scotland.  After  Cromwell's 
forced  OD  victory  at  Dunbar,  Scothmd  had  been  virtually  depend- 
ent upon  England,  The  Scotch  rejoiced  in  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles,  which,  as  they  expected,  wouUt  set  them  free.  But 
the  two  ambassadors,  Lauderdale  and  Sharp,  whom  they  sent  to 
London  to  secure  the  re-eatabiisbment  of  Presbyterianism,  be- 
trayed their  cause.  Sharp  went  home  as  Archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews. Lauderdale,  by  rescinding  all  statutes  passed  in  the  Par- 
liameot  of  1640.  and  Bubsequently,  restored  the  Episcopal  system. 
Argyle,  who  had  been  most  efficient  in  the  restoration  of  Choices, 
but  who  was  feared  as  well  as  bated  for  his  previa  as 
coursej  was  brought  to  the  block  on  the  charge  of 
treason.  A  series  of  cruel  measures  completed  the  snbjugation  of 
Scotland.  All  pubHc  officers  were  required  to  abjure  the  Cove- 
m\nL  Episcopal  ordination  was  imposed  on  all  who  bad  livings. 
The  consequence  of  this  measure  was  that  three  hundred  and  fifty 
ministers  were  driven  from  their  places.  A  "  Mile  Act "  forbade 
an}'  recusant  minister  to  reside  w^ithin  twenty  miles  of  bis  parish 
or  within  three  miles  of  a  royal  borough*  A  High  Commission 
Court  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  all  insubordinar- 
lion,  in  act  or  speech,  against  these  church  ari-angements,  Charles 
himself  had  no  religions  principles.  His  preferences  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Roman  Catbobc  Church,  to  which,  on  his  death-bed,  ha 
conformed.  He  wanted  to  govern  with  absolute  authority,  like 
Louis  XIV.  He  would  have  been  willing  to  grant  indulgence,  or 
dispense  with  laws  in  part,  if  by  this  favor  to  the  noncuDformists 
be  could  gain  as  much  for  the  liomau  Catholics.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  lend  its  aid  for  the  relief  of  either  of  the 
Tiwoonvao'  parties  obnoxious  to  it  In  1664,  the  Conventicle  Act 
**^  ^^  vras  passed,  which  prohibited  any  religious  meeting  at- 
tended by  more  than  five  persons,  except  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Nonconformists  in  large  numbei-s  were 
lodged  in  the  jails.  The  brave  and  generous  conduct  of  this  class 
during  the  great  plague  in  London,  in  1665,  had  no  eflect  on  the 
implacable  faction  that  had  the  power  in  its  hands.  The  Five  Mile 
Act  forbade  any  clergyman  who  had  not  Bubscribed  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  to  teach  in  schools  or  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any 
corporate  town  or  Parliament  boi-ough.  lie  must,  moreover,  swear 
to  b«  loyal  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  the  sovereign, 
and  promise  not  to  try  to  alter  the  goverDment  of  Church  and 
State.     Clarendon  became  unpopuhir.     The  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the 


French  awakened  indignation*  The  naval  victories  of  tlie  Dutch 
over  the  ^glish  made  tliis  feeling  a  hundred-fold  more  intense. 
The  Covenanters  in  Scotland  rose  in  amis^  and  their  spirit  was  not 
subdued  by  defeat  The  debauchery  of  the  court  was  regarded  bj 
all  good  men  with  profound  disapprobation  and  disgust.  In  con- 
nection with  hatred  of  Puritan  austerities,  tlie  floodgates  of  prof- 
ligacy were  opened  to  a  degree  witliout  example  in  English  his- 
tory. The  diaries  of  Evelyn,  a  high-toned  Royalist,  and  of  Pepya, 
a  competent  witness,  show  to  what  a  depth  of  degradation  the 
morals  of  the  king  and  his  court  had  fallen.  Vast  sums  of  public 
money  were  diverted  from  the  objects  specified  by  Parliament  in 
the  appropriation  of  them.  Clarendon,  who  had  gratified  neither 
Parliament  nor  the  advocates  of  absolutism,  was,  in  1667,  dis- 
missed from  office,  impeached,  and  banished.  The  next  year,  sub- 
servience to  France  was  exchanged  for  an  alliance  with  Holland 
and  Sweden.     But  this  was  a  temporary,  reluctant  concession  of 

Charlea  In  1670  he  formed  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis 
trithLoTii*      XrV.,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  fitting  time 

Charles  should  avow  bimself  a  Boman  Catholic,  and, 
vnih  the  help  of  X/ouis,  establish  tlje  Catholic  religion  and  abso- 
lute government  in  Elngland,  In  rctm-n,  Charles  was  to  help  Louis 
in  bis  designs  on  the  Netherlands.  In  1672,  war  was  decL'ured 
against  Holland.  Charles,  before  it  commenced,  had  sought  to 
conciliate  dissenters  by  an  illegal  declaration  of  indulgence.  Among 
the  prisoners  who  were  set  free  by  this  declaration  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  English  authors  in  the  field  of  practical  religion,  the 
tinker  of  Elsfcow  and  the  author  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progi^ess,"  John 
Bunyan.  His  imprisonment,  with  a  relaxation  of  confinement  at 
intervals,  had  continued  for  twelve  years.  To  secure  the  means  of 
Hving  for  his  blind  child  and  the  other  membei-s  of  his  impover- 
ished  family,  he  learned  to  make  long-tagged  thread  laces,  and  In 
Bedford  Jail  had  patiently  labored  at  this  employment*  He  wrote  : 
**  I  have  had  sweet  sights  of  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins  in  this 
place,  and  of  my  being  with  Jesus  in  another  worii  .  ,  , 
I  have  seen  that  here  which  I  am  persuaded  I  shaU  never  while  in 
this  world  be  able  to  express."  His  immortal  work  was  written 
during  a  later  imprisonment,  which  began  three  years  after  hia 
release.  Parliament  obliged  Charles  to  recall  the  Dedajation  of 
Indulgence,  after  victories  gained  by  the  Dutch,  and  passed  the 
Test  Act,  requiring  of  all  officials  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  to  declare  their  disbelief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.     The  king's  brother  James, 
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York»  who  was  a  Bomon  Catholic^  gave  up  his  office  of  higli  ad^ 
miral,  Charles  contmued  to  be  the  vassal  of  France,  except  as  be 
was  thwarted  and  overruled  by  Parliameni  The  oppressions  in 
Scotland  led  to  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal authors  of  them.  In  1679,  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  hj 
Monmouth  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  Afterwards  the  Duke  of  York  took 
his  place,  and  practised  cruelties  to  which  the  more  lenient  temper 
of  Monmouth  was  not  inclinei 

James  H,  wlio  began  to  reign  in  1685,  had  the  same  purpose 
to  govern  according  to  an  arbitrarj'  system  as  his  brother  had 
Fenecatton  cherisheci  He  was  more  desirous  to  bring  England 
tukdfur  juiuw,  i^^^^  t^  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  he 
was  an  open  adlierent.  He  was,  however,  not  disposed  to  be  the 
servant  of  France  and  her  sovereign,  imless  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances should  drive  him,  under  a  choice  of  evils,  to  this  humili- 
ating position*  The  trial  and  conviction  of  Richard  Baxter,  and 
the  scurrilous  abuse  heaped  on  him  by  Jefoeys,  who  sat  on  the 
bench,  showed  what  treatment  even  the  most  religious  and  loyal  of 
dissenters  might  expect  "Even  men,**  wTites  Baxter,  "that  had 
been  taken  for  sober  and  religious,  when  they  had  a  mind  for  pre* 
ferment  and  to  be  taken  notice  of  at  coui-t,  and  by  the  prelates, 
did  fall  on  preaching  or  writing  Eigainst  me/'  One  after  another 
of  his  clerical  brethren  died  in  Newgate,  In  recording  this  fact, 
he  calmly  says:  **The  prison,  where  so  many  are,  suffocate th  the 
spirits  of  aged  ministers  ;  but  blessed  be  God  that  gave  them  no 
long  time  to  preach  before,  at  cheaper  rates."  In  Scotland  a 
Parliament  of  Episcopalians,  elected  by  Episcopalians  alone,  made 
the  act  of  preaching  at  a  conventicle  under  a  roof,  or  being  present 
at  a  conventicle  in  the  open  air,  a  capital  offence.  The  cruelties 
practised  on  the  Covenanters  by  Claverhouse  and  others^  and  the 
heroism  of  the  sufferers,  form  a  thrilling  Udt\  One  of  the  martyrs, 
Margaret  Wilson,  who  was  drowned  at  Sol  way  FLrth,  when  asked, 
as  the  waters  closed  about  her,  if  she  would  abjure  the  Covenant, 
repHed  :  "Never,  I  am  Christ^s ;  let  me  go."  Gradually,  James,  by 
Ms  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  own  religion,  alienated  his  Episcopalian 
supporters  in  England.  There  was  not  only  a  brutal  persecution 
of  dissenters,  but  also  an  attempt,  by  legal  machinery,  to  introduce 
Boman  Catholics  into  English  benefices.  In  1686  the  king  re- 
eatablished  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  placed  at  its  head 
the  iniquitous  Jefi&eys.  In  Ireland  he  did  his  best  to  supersede  in 
places  of  trust  and  influence  Enj^Ush  Protestants  by  Irish  Cathohcs. 
In  1687  the  king  sought  to  win  the  support  of  Protestant  uon 


conformists  by  an  unlawful  declaration  of  indulgence,  which  an^ 
nulled  penal  laws  and  religious  tests*  It  was  ordered  to  be  read 
in  the  churches.  Seven  bishops  petitioned  against  being  obliged 
to  read  in  public  an  illegal  declaration*  Their  petition  got  into 
print  Their  arraignment  on  the  charge  of  publishing  a  seditiouB 
libel  called  out  general  and  enthusiaBtic  expressions  of  sympathy  for 
them.  These  were  redoubled  at  the  news  of  their  acquittal.  An 
invitation  went  over  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  the 
Th«  Rev©iu^  husband  of  Marj^  the  Iking'a  daughter,  to  bring  an  army 
tionofi688.  into  England  jiud  to  deliver  the  nation  from  tyranny. 
A  combination  of  parties,  which  was  effected  on  account  of  the  king'a 
plain  purpose  to  overthrow  liberty  in  the  State  and  to  establish 
popery,  produced  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Jamea  fled,  the  throne 
was  declared  vacant,  and  William  and  Maiy  acceded  to  |jower. 
The  Act  of  Toleration  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  laws  against 
conventicles  such  as  sliould  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrinal  portion  of  the  Tliirty-uine  Articles.  An 
indulgence  was  given  to  Quakers  without  this  condition*  Meeting- 
houses, if  registered,  were  protected  by  law.  This  toleration  was 
not  extended  to  papists  or  to  those  who  denied  the  Trinity. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  element  sud- 
denly made  its  appearance  in  the  religious  life  of  England.  In  the 
"Entbini*  midst  of  poHtical  contests  and  the  debates  of  learned 
"^■"  and  argumentative  divines,  there  occuiTed  an  outbreak 

of  what  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  '*  enthusiasm."  The 
name  continued  to  be  given  to  whatever  w*a9,  or  was  deemed  to  be, 
an  extravagant  claim  to  supernatural,  divine  influence,  especially 
if  it  involved  an  iutuifciou  of  divine  thiugs,  or  an  exalted  state  of 
the  emotions.  Under  the  head  of  •*  enthusiasm  "  was  included^  not 
only  zeal  passing  the  ordinary  or  approved  limit,  but  also  whatever 
is  now  termed  mysticism.  The  first  manifestation  of  this  type  of 
religion  was  the  rise  of  Quakerism. 

The  founder  of  the  Quakers  was  George  Fox.  His  father  was 
a  weaver  at  Drayton*  By  him  the  son  was  religiously  trained.  He 
UfeAodobu-  ^^^  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  who  had,  however,  a 
Mtariitujt  of  variety  of  employnienta,  and  Fox  spent  much  of  hia  time 
in  tending  sheep  for  his  master.  In  1G43  his  mind  was 
Buddenly  struck  with  the  vanity  of  worldly  pursuits  and  pleasures, 
and  with  the  feeling  that,  literally  as  well  as  in  spirit,  he  mu.st  **  for- 
sake all,  both  young  and  old."  He  accordingly  left  his  relatives, 
and  for  several  years  wandered  from  p!aco  to  place,  for  the  most 
part  avoiding  society.     In  1646  he  began  to  have  new  revelations 
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iu  Lis  soul  of  the  light  and  grace  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  began  his  career  ad  an  itinerant  preacher.  In  1649,  in 
a  church  at  Nottingham,  be  felt  moved  to  interrupt  the  preacher 
iu  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  and  to  proclaim  the  need  of  an  iUu- 
mination  from  above  for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  the 
ascertainment  of  divine  truth.  He  was  lodged  in  jail  for  this  of- 
fence, and  this  brief  detention  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
iraprisonmeots  for  like  disturbances.  For  a  period  of  forty  years 
Fox  was  active  with  pen  and  voice,  travelling  in  England  and  Scot- 
hmd,  and  visiting  Holland  and  America,  In  1656,  the  number  of 
pi-eachers  whom  he  had  associated  with  him  as  itinerant  helpers 
was  not  less  than  fifty-six.  He  earlj  adopted  the  peculiarities  of 
attire  and  of  speech  that  characterize  the  Quakers.  This  name  was 
given  them  by  their  enemiea  As  to  the  precise  origin  of  the  ap- 
pellation there  are  different  accounts. 

Fox  w^aa  reinforced  by  two  able  men.  One  of  them  was  the 
second  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  they  preferred  to  be 
-jitnttTof  called,  Williain  Penn.  Penn  was  the  son  of  a  Britieli 
wiuiain  p*nn.  admiral,  m^  family,  after  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  sup- 
ported the  Stuarts,  and  eai^ued  their  fa  von  The  charges  against 
Penn  which  Macaulay  made  have  been  disproved.  His  career  was 
an  eventful  one.  He  played  an  important  and  a  useful  part  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  In  1667  he  became  a  minister  of  the 
Quaker  denomiuation,  and  from  that  time  exerted  the  influence 
which  wealth  and  high  social  station  afforded  him,  in  behalf  of  his 
persecuted  brethren  and  in  the  dissemination  of  their  tenets.  By 
his  agency  in  founding  Pennsylvania,  he  added  much  to  the  strength 
and  growth  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  so  powerful  a  leader.  He 
repeatedly  suffered  imprisonment  for  his  opinions  and  for  his  con- 
sistency in  carr^'ing  them  into  practice.  He  published  pamphlets 
and  treatises,  of  which  "No  Cross,  no  Crown,"  is  the  most  valued. 
The  most  eminent  w^riter  among  the  Quakers  was  Robert  Barclay* 
He  was  educated  partly  in  Paris.  His  **  Apology  for  the  True  Chris- 
tian Divinity  "  is  a  work  of  more  than  common  theological  ability. 
It  is  an  instructive  exposition  of  the  Quaker  opinions. 

The  prime  feature  of  the  Quaker  system  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
inner  light  It  is  the  doctiine  that  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  opens 
TcMtaortbii  ^  ^^^^  mind  the  spiritual  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
Qiufcon.  creates  a  living  conviction  of  their  inspiration  and  of  the 
reality  of  the  gospel — so  much,  Protestants  generally  held— but 
also  imparts  truth  supplementary  to  biblical  teaching.  This  ad- 
ditional truth  cannot  contradict  the  Bible.     Hence  the  Bible  is  the 


FROM 

umpire  in  controversies.  In  keeping  with  the  general  character  o! 
the  system,  the  sacrameDts  are  discxirded.  The  vocation  to  the 
ininistr}'  is  an  inward  call,  which  may  he  given  to  a  woman  as  well 
us  to  a  man,  A  view  not  essenliftlly  different  from  the  Arminian 
is  adopted  on  the  subject  of  original  sin.  Juatifioation  is  gratuitoua 
and  is  by  faith,  but  is  incomplete  and  ^'oid  of  benefit  without  the 
inward  recoption  of  Christ  and  a  mystical  union  with  him.  Every 
Houl  has  its  time  of  visitation,  when  the  Spirit  comes  to  it  with  en- 
lightening power,  and,  if  not  resisted,  brings  to  it  hohness  aiad 
peace.  The  Quakers  followed  the  letter  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  "War  is  pronounced  to  be  in  aU  cases  unrighteous.  It  is 
eoneddered  wToog  to  take  an  oath.  Simplicity  in  speech,  as  well  as 
dress  and  maDners,  is  inculcated. 

Many  converts  were  made  by  the  Quaker  preachers.  The  un- 
seemly proceedings  of  some,  especially  in  interrupting  public  wor- 
Tn-ittraentnf  ship  Eiid  iti  denouncing  the  clergy,  provoked  against 
the  Quakeni.  ^jjem  measuTCS  of  coercion.  The  convulsions  and  other 
physical  manifestatioDs  which  often  followed  upon  the  preaching 
of  the  Quakers  excited  opposition.  But  none  of  the  extravagances 
into  which  many  of  the  early  Quakers  fell,  much  less  their  refusal 
to  pay  tithes  and  to  comply  with  other  ecclesiastical  demands,  fur* 
nish  an  excuse  for  the  merciless  persecution  which  pursued  these 
eccentiic  but  devout  Christians,  They  were  shut  up  in  pestilent* 
ial  cells.  At  one  time,  four  thousand  Quakers  are  said  to  have 
been  in  prison  in  England.  Many  of  the  early  preachers  died  in 
prison.  Women  as  well  as  men  were  attacked  by  save^e  mobs. 
Their  meeting-houses  were  pulled  down^  sometimes  by  the  order 
of  the  church  authorities.  Very  heavy  fines  were  extorted  from 
them.  In  105(5,  Quakers  came  to  Massachusetts  from  the  Bar- 
badoes.  Several  of  them,  including  one  woman,  under  circum* 
stances  already  stilted,  were  hanged.  In  Virginia,  and  other  col- 
onies also,  as  w^e  have  seen,  verj'  severe  laws  were  fninied  against 
them.  In  England  it  was  not  until  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
in  1687,  by  James  IL,  that  the  long  persecution  of  them  came  to 
an  end.  After  that  date,  they  simply  ehnrcd  in  the  disabilities 
which  affected  in  common  all  dissenters.  In  process  of  time,  their 
Christian  temper  and  their  active  labors  of  philanthropy  disarmed 
the  prejudice  which  had  been  so  bitter  against  them. 

The  Quakei-s  were  organized  in  "meetings,''  which  were  sub- 
ordinate to  one  another,  and  had  pro^visions  for  careful  discipline. 
In  their  asscmbhes  for  worship  the  men  and  women  sat  apart 
The  congregation  waited  in  silence  for  individuals  to  be  '*  moved 
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by  the  Spirit  "  to  speak.     For  profitable  utterance  it  was  held  that 
direct  inspiration  was  needJuL 

After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Huguenots  in  France  were 
not  infrequently  subject  to  persecution.  Their  churches  were 
kept  it)  a  state  of  a^tation  and  alarm.  In  1G21,  there 
oi  the  HU'  was  a  rising  of  Huguenots,  which  was  put  down  ;  but 
^*°°^  Montauban  and  Kochelle  were  still  left  in  their  posses- 
flion.  It  was  natural  that  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  crown  should 
increase  among  them,  although  it  was  just  at  the  time  when  such 
a  feeling  was  more  than  ever  perilous,  since  the  monarchy  was 
entering  on  the  work  of  subjugating  feudalism.  This  work  was 
carried  forward  successfully  by  the  famous  minister  of  state,  Car- 
dinal RicheUeu.  By  him  the  Huguenots,  as  a  distinct  pohtical 
organization,  were  suppressecL  In  lf>28,  Rochelle,  the  last  of  their 
fortified  towns,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  emigration  of  Protestants 
now  set  in — the  process  by  which  France  forced  beyond  its  borders 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  its  population.  Under  Louis  XTV., 
Mazarin  took  up  the  policy  of  Richelieu.  After  jVlazariu  s  death, 
the  king,  who  had  not  been  insensible  to  what  he  owed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Huguenots  in  the  War  of  the  Fronde,  turned  against 
them.  This  was  owing  to  a  torment  of  conscience,  which  his 
ignoble  and  superstitious  mind  sought  to  allay  by  the  persecution 
of  heretics.  Madame  de  IHaiutenon,  whom  he  had  secretly  mar- 
ried, urged  him  to  this  course,  although  she  had  once  been  a  Hu- 
guenot herself.  The  king,  moreover,  in  his  arrogance,  was  irri- 
tated that  insidious  efforts  to  entice  his  Protestant  subjects *into  a 
voluntary'  surrender  of  theii*  chartered  privileges  had  proved  abor- 
tive. His  father-confessor,  La  Chaise,  and  hta  war- minister,  Lou- 
vois,  spurred  him  on  to  the  adoption  of  cruel  measures  of  repres- 
sion. In  1679j  an  extensive  system  of  proselytizing  was  organized. 
All  professed  converts  to  the  Roman  faith  who  fell  back  were 
visited  with  severe  penalties.  Harsh  punishment  was  threatened 
to  every  Roman  CathoUc  who  should  go  over  to  the  Protestant 
Church.  Marriages  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  confessions 
were  forbidden.  The  Huguenots  were  by  degrees  excluded  from 
all  oMces  and  dignities.  All  these  were  among  the  many  aMictions 
which  they  had  to  endure.  At  length  the  atrocious  scheme  of  the 
dragonnadej  or  the  billeting  of  soldiers  in  Huguenot  famihes,  was 
resorted  to.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  the  various  forms 
of  unbearable  brutahly  which  were  inflicted  on  an  innocent  and  re- 
ligious people  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  rulers  of  France,  who  wero 
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instigated  and  applauded  by  tlie  Church  to  which  they  belonged 
In  the  course  of  three  years,  fifty  thousand  families  had  fled  from 
the  country.  Those  who  yielded  to  terror  were  chiefly  from  the 
lower  class  or  from  the  nobles.  The  middle  class,  including  a 
great  number  of  stilled  artisans,  genei-ally  remained 
oi  ih«  Bdifft  steadfast  In  1685, the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  great  chai'ter 
of  Huguenot  rights,  was  revoked.  Emigration  went  on 
in  spite  of  hindrances  placed  in  its  way.  Not  far  from  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  refugees  escaped  from  France  to  enrich  England^ 
Holland,  and  other  countries  with  the  fruits  of  their  industries. 
Among  them  was  Schomberg,  one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  time. 
**  The  French,"  said  Volhiire,  *^were  as  widely  dispersed  as  the 
Jews.*'  France  was  impoverished,  not  only  by  this  direct  loss,  bu^ 
by  the  discouragement  and  the  prosti-ation  of  energy  of  their  har- 
assed brethren  who  remained  behincl. 

Lonla  Xr\".  had  been  determined  to  extend  his  absolute  author- 
ity over  the  Church  as  well  as  over  the  State.  This  pnr^K^se  brought 
Contest  of  on  a  controversy  between  him  and  the  papacy.  His  real 
JSmS?^*  aim  was  to  exercise  such  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
papacy.  jjj  F^aace  as  Henry  \1U,  had  taken  to  himself  in  Eng- 

land, but  not  to  eflcct  a  complete  rupture  with  Rome.  Tlie  occa- 
sion of  the  dispute  was  the  attempt  of  Louis  to  exact  the  vassal*a 
oath  from  ecclesiastics  in  parts  of  France  where  it  had  not  before 
been  rendered,  and  to  manage  vacant  sees  in  tliosc  districts,  as 
well  as  to  appropriate  their  revenues.  This  claim  of  the  king  was 
resisted  by  I^mocent  X.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XL,  the 
Assembly  of  the  French  Clergy  supported  the  king's  pre- 
tensions, and  enacted  the  four  Articles  of  Gallicau  free- 
dom in  affiiiis  ecclesiastical.  These  denied  the  i>*jpe*s  authority 
over  kings,  or  in  aught  but  spiritual  matters,  and  asserted  that  the 
pope  is  bound  by  canon  law,  and  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
French  Church,  and  that  the  pope's  decisions  in  doctrine  are  not 
irre  form  able,  unless  they  have  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  Church. 
Under  Innocent  XLL  there  was  an  accommodation.  Louis  retained 
the  prerogative  which  had  given  rise  to  the  quarrel,  but  yielded  up 
the  four  obnoxious  propositions.  In  the  memorable  contest  with 
the  papacy  and  in  behalf  of  Gallican  liberty,  the  champion  of  Louis 
was  Boasuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  theologians  and  most  powerful  prelates  of  the 
time.  He  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1627*  In  his  boyhootl  he  was  a 
brilliant  scholar,  and  versed  in  the  classical  authors.  The  pi-ophecies 
of  Isaiah  kindled  in  his  mind  an  ardent  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
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Scrip turea  As  a  student  at  Paris,  and  aa  a  priest,  he  extended  the 
range  of  Ms  etudiea.  He  made  himself  familiar  with  the  Fathers^ 
especially  with  Augustine.  While  tutor  of  the  Dauphin,  he  wrote 
Me  "  Discourse  on  Universal  History. "  In  the  pidpit  hie  oratorical 
powers  elicited  univei-sal  applauae.  Boasuet  was  a  moat  accom- 
plished polemic.  His  tnowleclge  was  completely  at  his  command,  so 
that  he  did  not  shrink  from  oral  disputation  with  the  most  learned 
adversaries.  His  **  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith  "  presents  the 
doctrines  of  Rome  in  a  liberal  and  plausible  form.  His  book  ou 
the  **  Variations  of  Piotestantism  "  is  an  ingemious  attempt  to  show 
that  Protestantism  is  nothing  but  an  open  door  to  a  chaos  of  clash- 
ing opinions,  and  that  there  is  no  escape  from  a  hopeless  jangle 
of  eonfiieting  views,  except  in  submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  His  quotations  from  the  reformers  are  not  infrequently 
gai^bled.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  countenance  which  Bos* 
suet  gave  to  the  unrighteous  and  savage  measures  of  Louis  for  the 
conversion  and  extermination  of  the  Huguenots  Another  stain 
was  left  on  the  reputation  of  Boasuet  by  the  part  which  he  took 
against  Fenelon  and  the  Mystics. 

This  development  of  mysticism  in  Franc©  has  some  connection 
with  an  earlier  movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with 
ic^stietsn :  "vvhich  the  name  of  MoEnos  is  identi£ed.  Molinos  waa 
*'**'*"°^  bom  in  16iO,  of  a  noble  family,  in  Aragon,  In  Homo 
he  became  highly  eateemed  as  a  spmtual  director  whose  couneela 
were  very  much  in  request.  In  1675  he  published  *'The  Spiritual 
Guide, "  in  which  are  unfolded  his  ideas  relative  to  a  devout  life 
and  the  true  source  of  inward  peace.  This  haven  is  to  be  aought 
in  the  retirement  of  the  soul  and  in  contemplation-,  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  aU  desires  for  self,  and  in  a  complete  self-surrender  into  the 
hands  of  God.  Abstinence^  maceration  of  the  body,  penances,  could 
only  be  of  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  of  self-discipline  that 
leads  up  to  the  state  of  inward  repose.  The  influence  of  the  book 
of  Molinoa  was  immense,  '*  Quietism/*  as  the  type  of  devotion  was 
called  which  it  recommended,  won  a  great  number  of  votaries  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  But  the  suspicions  of  the  Jesuits  were  aroused. 
The  inquisitors  examined  the  book,  arrested  the  author,  and  con- 
demned his  doctrines.  In  1687  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  and  remained  in  prison  untO  his  death.  It  was  as- 
serted that  he  abjured  his  doctrines,  or  the  doctrines  imputed  to 
him ;  but  this  remains  to  be  proved.  Among  the  accusations 
were  charges  affect  in g  the  purity  of  bis  conduct  These  are  not 
credible.     They  may  have  grown  out  of  a  perverse  cons  tin  ction  of 
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expressions  relative  to  the  indiffererice  of  exterior  acta  i^hen  tha 
soul  is  wedded  to  God^ — a  Botion  not  UDCoinmon  among  mystics. 
But  that  he  taught  even  this,  there  is  no  good  evidence.  The  real 
ground  of  hostihty  to  Quietism  waa  ita  tendency  to  lead  to  the 
diipensing  with  auricular  confession,  penances,  and  outward  rites 
altogether. 

Ideas  not  unlike  those  of  Molinos  were  cherished  by  Madame 
Quyon,  a  Preuch  lady  of  noble  descent.     She  was  bom  in  1648 

and  died  in  1717*     A  decided  reUgious  and  ascetic  turn 
GuyoD  wid      inclined  her  in  childhood  to  take  the  veil.     But  she  was 

married  against  her  will,  and  thus  prevented  from  carry- 
ing out  her  cherished  desire.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  how- 
ever, she  devoted  herself  to  Christian  activities,  mingled  with  de- 
vout contemplation,  first  at  Gex,  near  Geneva,  then  at  Thonon,  and 
afterwards  at  Paris,  Like  Molinos,  she  taught  that  our  aim  should 
be  perfection.  This  is  to  be  attained  by  the  absolute  absorption 
of  the  human  will  in  the  divine,  a  rest  of  the  soul  in  God.  Bos- 
suet  and  other  prelates  examined  her  writings,  and  pronounced 
them  heretical.  On  the  contrary,  F^nelon,  who  bad  become  her 
friend,  refused  to  join  in  this  judgmerit  against  the  mystical  teach- 
ing. He  was  in  sympathy  with  itj  and  in  his  "  Maxims  of  the  Saints  " 
inculcated  its  charju^teristio  ideas,  F*5nelon  waa  born  in  1651 
and  died  in  1715.  When  this  controversy  arose  he  deservedly  en- 
Joyed  ft  high  reputation.  He  had  done  a  great  work  in  Poitou  in 
reclaiming  Protestants  by  the  use  of  persuasion  and  by  kindly 
ways.  He  waa  an  eloquent,  spiritual  preacher.  He  had  been  the 
tutor  of  the  kiug*s  grandsons,  in  which  capacity  he  wrote  hia 
*•  Telemachua."  In  1695  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Cambray 
He  and  Bossuet  had  been  friends.  The  difiereDce  respecting  the 
teachings  of  Madame  Guyon  and  the  value  of  the  mystical  system 
set  them  at  variance.  Fenelon  appealed  to  Rome.  Bossuet  sent 
there  an  answer  to  his  plea  The  Sorbonne  condemned  the  prop- 
ositions of  Fenelon,  Then  the  pope,  in  1699,  declared  that  the 
doctrines  of  bis  book  were  erroneous*  He  at  once  publicly  re- 
tracted tliem.  In  refinement,  gentleness,  and  in  all  the  graces 
of  Christian  character,  he  excels  his  great  antagonist,  whose  robust 
intelligence  and  polemical  skill  equipped  him  for  victory  in  a  doo- 
tiiiial  encounter. 

Another  important  transaction  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  waa 
the  conflict  with  the  Jansenists,  the  school  of  Augustiuian  theologi- 
ans, of  whom  Pascal  was  the  most  renowned.  The  victory  which 
the  Jesuits  gained  in  this  contest  was  achieved  through  the  aid 
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f^nder^d  by  the  king.    The  circumatancea  of  this  confliet  T*Itti  the 
Port  Rojftlists  will  be  related  hereafter. 

Efforts  and  projects  looking  towards  union  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  deserve  notice.  Earnest  but  abortive  endeavors  of 
this  nature  are  associated,  in  the  sixteenth  century^  with 
the  name  of  George  Cassander  (li515-1566),  a  moderate 
Roman  Catholic,  who  was  encouraged  by  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  L,  and,  in  the  seventeenth,  with  the  name  of 
George  CaHxtus,  a  Lutheran  of  the  school  of  Mehmch- 
thon.  Grotiua  became  a  warm  advocate  of  ecclesinstiCLil  reunion, 
and  published  several  wri tings  in  which  he  tried  to  swiften  the  an- 
tipathy of  Protestants  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  universal  conncii  at  which  ail  parties  migiit  be  represent- 
ed. In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Spinola,  a  Span- 
ish ecclesiastic,  resident  at  Vienna,  labored^  in  connection  with  a 
Lutheran  theologian,  Molanus,  to  devise  a  plan  of  union  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Out  of  this  effort  there  grew  an  inter- 
esting correspondence  between  Leibnitz  and  Bossuet  on  the  same 
theme.  Leibnitz  was  in  favor  of  a  general  council,  according  to 
the  idea  of  Grotius.  He  insisted  on  the  need  of  reducing  the  es* 
sentials  of  the  faith  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  room  under  the 
same  roof  for  the  divergences  of  the  an  tagonistic  parties.  The  point 
I  on  which  these  two  representatives  of  the  opposing  parties  could 
I     not  come  together  was  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

^P  CHAPTER  n. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  EVENTS  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE  IN 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBT  PEIOR  TO  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  signalized  by  a  breaking  away  from 
the  traditions  of  the  past  in  every  department  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry. It  is  commoDly  designated  by  the  Germans  as 
tiMci«h(«a&th  the  period  of  '*  illuminism  "^^4  li/^/caruw^r.  Men  wore 
*"  *  elated  by  the  persuasion  that  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice  which  had  before  darkened  the  human  mind  were 
now  dispersed.  They  could  gaze  up  to  a  cloudless  sky.  Com- 
mon-cense, it  was  claimed,  was  at  last  to  have  a  chance  to  exercise 
ita  prerogative.  The  prevalent  i-ationalizing  spirit  brought  on 
erery where  a  conflict  with  estabbshed  opinions  and  with  traditional 
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usages  and  institutions*  The  tone  of  literature  changed.  ClericaJ 
control  in  raatters  of  ctdture  was  abjnrecL  The  freedom  of  the 
days  of  the  Renaiseanee  was  reat^ored,  yet  with  a  lack  of  depth  and 
imaginative  power.  Culture  took  on  a  brilliant  but  superficial 
character.  Superstitions  which  were  responsible  for  much  tyranny 
and  distress  were  exploded.  But  in  connection  with  this  measure 
of  wholesome  progress,  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  ins  tea  1  >f  being 
tempered  by  religious  aBpiratione,  was  infected  with  a  bias  towards 
scepticism  and  unbelief.  There  ensued  a  hterary  crusade  of  deistio 
iufidehty,  springing  up  Erst  in  England,  transplanted  and  taking 
root  in  France,  and  from  there  spreading  over  the  Continent.  In 
France  the  outcome  was  a  mat-erialistic  atheism.  In  the  higher 
circles  of  society,  indiflTerentism  and  a  mocking  disbelief  were 
coupled  with  profligacy.  Among  the  clergy  a  frigid  or  lukewarm 
temper  prevailed.  The  writers  who  figured  as  the  heralds  of  new 
ideas  in  letters  and  philosophy  were  personally  intimate  with  sov- 
ereigns, such  as  Frederic  IL  of  Prussia,  Charles  HL  of  Spain,  and 
Catharine  IL  of  Russia.  They  had  the  ear  of  statesmen  who  stood 
at  the  helm  in  public  aflfairs,  like  Pombal  in  Portugal,  Choiseul  in 
France,  and  Aranda  in  Spain.  Paris  was  the  centre  whence  fash- 
ions in  opinion  as  well  as  in  social  customs  were  diffused  through 
Europe.  Tlie  spread  of  the  French  language,  which  was  every* 
where  the  speech  of  courts  and  of  polite  society,  and  took  the  plac« 
of  Latin  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  and  diplomatic  intercourse,  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  extension  of  French  influence,  not  only  in  reference  to 
matters  of  etiquette,  furniture,  gardening,  and  building,  but  also 
in  the  field  of  practical  morals  and  religious  speculation.  The 
causes  of  the  shite  of  things  thus  indicated  are  not  far 
to  seek.  The  prolonged  theological  conflicts  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  had  been  succeeded  by  a  lassitude  of  spirit 
as  regards  religion,  and  a  reaction  against  whatever  savored  of 
dogmatism  in  belief.  Men  were  tii'ed  of  the  warfare  of  creeds.  The 
civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  chilled  the  spirit  of  piety. 
The  conflicts  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  dynastic  struggles, 
causetl  mainly  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XTV.,  and  by  the  efforta 
of  Frederick  the  Great  to  build  up  the  power  of  Prussia.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  they  called  into  exercise  no  exalted  patriotic  passion, 
no  deep-rooted  moral  sentiment  The  grand  discoveries  of  New- 
ton, following  upon  the  philosophical  teaching  of  Lord  Bacon  a 
century  earher,  had  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  investigation  in  phys- 
ical science.  Many  inquisitive  minds  were  turning  from  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  schools  to  the  fresh  and  alluring  domain  of  experi* 
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mental  atudj.  Notwi  the  tan  ding  the  obviouB  defects  and  faults  of 
the  eigliteenth  century-,  there  i8  much  to  be  set  down  to  its  credit. 
If  it  was  the  age  of  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire,  it  was  also  the  age  of 
Addison  and  Johsson*  The  delusions  and  persecutions  connected 
with  the  behef  in  witchcraft  came  to  tm  end.  A  beneficent  work 
of  refonn  in  criminal  jurisprudence  began*  Above  all,  there  were 
great  religious  movements,  especially  Moravianism  in  Germany  and 
Methodism  in  England,  the  influence  of  which  was  profound  and 
durable. 

An  event  highly  important  in  itself  and  at  the  same  time  well 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  altered  character  of  the  age,  was  the 
dowTifall,  and  the  temporary  extinction  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  of  the  Society  of  Jesiia  In  the  raid  die  of  the 
eighteenth  century  this  famous  body  comprised  not  far  from  twenty 
thousand  members-  They  were  busily  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  great  amount  of  prop- 
erty. The  education  of  youth  in  many  lands  was  t^o  a  large  extent 
in  their  handis.  Several  universities — for  example,  Vienna  and 
Prague^were  completely  subject  to  their  controL  Tlie  father- 
confessors  of  kings  ixnd  princes,  they  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  civil  administration  of  European  states.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.,  they  had  been  dominant  in  France.  But, 
owing  to  various  causes,  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  them  at  length 
rose  to  a  great  height  The  teaching  of  the  Spaniard,  Mariana, 
one  of  their  writers,  that  regicide  is  lawful^  was  beheved  to  have 
led  to  the  murder  of  Henry  IV*  of  France.  The  assassination 
of  his  predecessor,  Henry  in*j  as  well  as  of  WilEam  of  Orange, 
was  traced  by  many  to  the  poisonous  dcH3 trine  of  Jesuit  teachers. 
The  lax  theology  of  Jesuit  doctors,  who  were  of  the  Semi-Pelagian 
school,  stiiTed  up  an  antagonism  among  the  more  orthotlox  Do- 
minicans, who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  system  of  Aquinas.  Especi- 
ally the  loose  moral  maxims  which  became  current  among  the 
Jesuits,  brought  upon  them  deserved  odium.  Tlie  doctrine  of 
"  moral  probableism,*'  whicli  made,  iu  doubtful  questions  of  duty, 
the  opinion  of  a  single  doctor  of  authority  a  warrant  for  an  action 
which  he  had  pronounced  innocent,  was  specially  obnoxious.  This 
tbeorj'  had  not  been  originated  by  the  Jesuits  :  it  was  of  earher 
date.  They  made  so  great  use  of  it,  however,  that  it  was  con- 
eidered  a  distinctive  pai-t  of  their  system.  Some  of  their  leaders 
did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  they  had  made  the  means  of  salva^ 
tioD  easier,  and  had  opened  a  more  facile  way  to  absolution  for  such 
A8  resorted  to  the  confessional  when  they  sat  in  judgment    Tlie 
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Port  Royalists  had  been  overthrown  by  the  force  T\'bich  the  Jesuits 
were  able  to  iovoke  in  ait!  of  their  cause  from  a  cruel  aod  supersti- 
tioo9  monarch  ;  but  the  satire  of  Pascal,  in  the  **Pi'oviocial  Letters/' 
continued  to  move  the  admiration  and  Hympathy  of  a  midtitude  of 
cultivated  persons  by  whom  Escobar,  Sanchez^  and  othei*  Jesuit 
authorities,  who  stood  in  the  pillory  ou  his  pages,  were  regarded 
with  mingled  hatred  and  contempt.  More  than  one  pontiff,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  ceutmy,  had  interposed  to  condemn 
the  ethical  precepts  which  had  been  promulgated  by  members  of 
the  order.  More  than  one  had  directly  or  iudh^etly  sought  to 
curb  their  ambition  and  keep  within  bounds  their  greed  for  gain. 
Considered  as  the  champions  of  **  obscurantism/' they  were  exposed 
to  the  determined  hostility  of  all  the  advocates  of  free-thinking. 

The  Jesuits  at  the  outset,  and  for  a  long  period,  had  been  obe- 
dient to  the  pontiffs  and  devoted  to  building  up  their  authority. 
But  it  became  manifest,  as  time  went  on,  that  the  interests  of  their 
order  and  the  mandates  of  its  general  had  the  highest  place  in 
their  esteem.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  while 
he  was  in  a  contest  with  Ikime,  they  lent  their  aid  to  the  king. 
The  first  very  serious  collision  between  the  Jesuit  order  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  related  to  the  conduct  of  their  mis- 
sions. In  what  were  called  the  *'  Malahai'  customs/'  or 
rites,  the  Jesuits  went  so  far  in  the  way  of  indulging 
their  converts  in  the  retention  of  heathen  practices  and 
beliefs  as  to  provoke  the  hostihty  of  missionaries  of  the  other 
orders,  and  finally  of  the  popes  themselves.  Even  Bellarmiue,  the 
celebrated  Jesuit  theologian,  disapproved  of  tlieir  accommodating 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  heathen.  But  the  Franciscxms  became 
loud  in  their  complaints,  which  were  reechoed  in  1631  by  the 
Dominicans  in  China.  The  Cliinese  observances  were  prohibited 
by  Innocent  X.,  in  1G45,  but  were  sanctioned  by  Alexander  YIL, 
about  ten  years  later.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  the 
long  conflict  broke  out  afresh.  The  Jesuits  persevered  in  disregard- 
ing the  injunctions  of  the  popes  to  abandon  the  obnoxious  usages. 
De  Toumon,the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  wliom  the  i>antiff  sent  to  the 
missions  on  a  tour  of  inspeclion,  was  maltreated  by  them  in  China, 
ITHII  ^^^  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  prison,  where  he  died,      ^lien  Clem- 

ent XIL  issued  a  decree  forbiddin*:?  the  Malabar  cus- 
toms,  the  Jesuits  in  India  promulgated  it  in  Latin,  a 
language  which  their  converts   of   course  could  not  underptand^ 
Father  Norbert,  the  delegate  of  the  Capuchins,  carried  their  com- 
plaints to  Rome,  which  caused  Benedict  XIV.  to  prohibit,  in  the 
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strictest  manner,  the  objectionable  rites,  Norbert  published  an 
historical  account  of  these  controversies  in  the  East.  After  thii, 
-hiB  life  was  not  considered  safe  by  the  pope  himself,  so  that  he  took 
lip  his  abode  in  Protestant  lands  until  the  Jesuits  were  driven  from 
Portugal.  Kepeated  edicts  of  the  Roman  See  were  stubbornly 
disregarded  and  resisted  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  East»  until,  finally, 
in  1741,  they  gave  way,  and  the  bull  of  Benedict  XIV*  produced  its 
effect  The  missionaries  were  forced  to  yield  a  reluctant  obe- 
dience to  tbe  reiterated  decrees  of  the  pontLflfa. 

What  brought  to  pass  the  downfell  of  the  Jesuits  was  their ' 
.actiYa  interfei^ence  in  political  affairs,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
^topBWo^lol    engaged  in  trade  and  commercial  speculations.     Their 
i^m  Porta-     niissionary  stations  were  in  reality  factories,  and  the  ceo- 
,  «^  tres  of  a  lucrative  commerce.     Nowhere  was  the  order 

tznore  powerful  in  Church  and  State  than  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
It  was  in  Portugal  that  they  first  received  the  heaviest  blow.  Ca- 
Talho,  the  ilarquis  of  Pombal,  a  man  of  winning  and  imposing  pres- 
ence, and  of  great  ability,  acquired  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
King  Joseph  Emanuel  1  The  indolent  character  of  this  monarch, 
and  the  morbid  melancholy  which  he  shared  with  other  sovereigns 
of  his  family^  disposed  him  to  rely  upon  the  guidance  of  so  compe- 
tent a  minister.  Tbe  king's  esteem  for  him  was  confirmed,  in  1756, 
by  the  presence  of  mind,  and  by  the  wise  and  efficient  measures, 
of  Pombal,  on  the  occasion  of  the  earthquake,  with  the  attendant 
disasters  from  fire  and  flood,  by  which  thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Lisbon  peridied.  The  sympathies  of  the  minister  were  with  the 
.  progressive  ideas  of  the  age.  He  w^as  bent  on  dehvering  the  king 
'  from  the  thraldom  involved  in  the  overgrown  influence  of  the  Jesu- 
its, and  of  the  higher  nobility  in  alHanee  with  them.  In  1753,  by 
a  treaty  between  Spain  and  Podugid,  certain  pro^Hnces  in  South 
America  were  exchanged.  A  poi-tion  of  Paraguay  fell  to  BraziL 
The  attempt  to  take  possession  of  it  was  met  by  the  resistanC'6  of 
the  natives,  who  were  instigated  by  their  Jesuit  guides.  It  waa 
found  that  a  community  had  been  constituted  in  which  the  Jesuits 
exercised  absolute  rule  in  all  civil  and  religious  affaii-a,  and  that 
they  had  trained  their  converts  in  the  use  of  arms.  By  way  of  de- 
fence,  it  was  pretended  that  tbe  fault  was  with  the  natives,  whose 
fury  could  not  be  curbed.  These  circumstances  excited  the  stem- 
eei  FBBentment  Pombal  determined  to  put  down  the  Jesuit  influ- 
ence in  Portugal  He  began,  in  1757,  by  dismissing  the  Jesuit 
chaplains  of  the  royal  famOy,  and  by  replacing  them  with  ordinary 
priesta     Other  measures  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  followed 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  aasassmaie  the  king.  Hd  was  wounded, 
but  not  mortally.  Some  of  the  highest  nobles,  women  as  well  &s 
men,  were  aiTeated  and  brought  to  the  scaffold,  Jesuits  with  whom 
they  were  intimate  were  accused,  without  sufficient  proof,  of  com- 
plicity in  the  plot  The  whole  society  was  charged  with  treason- 
Septfioiberi,  ^^^^  intentions.  A  decree  was  issued  by  which  they 
17M.  were  deposed  from  their  places  in  all  schools  and  uni- 

Tersities,  and  bauished  in  a  body  from  Portugal  and  from  its  de- 
pendencies. They  were  convoyed  to  Italy  in  crowded  ships,  in 
which  they  endured  much  bardship. 

In  Prance,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV., 
was  hostile  to  the  order,  and  this,  perhaps^  for  reasons  not  dis- 
Kxt»ui*im]  of  creditable  to  it.  The  immediate  cause  of  their  ex- 
fSoin  Frllnw  P^dsion  from  the  kingdom  was  the  bankruptcy  of  Father 
•DfiSfHiiii.  Xavalette,  the  Jesuit  administrator  in  Martiiiique,  who 
was  unable  to  meet  the  heavy  liabilities  which  he  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wreck  of  certain  vessels  loaded  with  goods  for 
w^hich  French  merchants  had  paid.  The  society  refused  to  be  an- 
swerable for  this  loss  of  the  bold  speculator.  The  result  of  the 
litigation  was  the  requirement,  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  author- 
it  ies  of  France,  that  the  constitutions  of  the  order  should  be  modi* 
fied  and  the  power  of  the  general  abridged.  To  this  demand, 
Eicci,  who  held  this  office,  replied  :  *'  Sint  ut  sunt,,  aut  non  sint ; " 
•*  Let  them  be  as  they  are,  or  let  them  not  he  at  alL"  A  succession 
of  edicts  against  the  society  followed  until  1767,  when  its  members 
were  all  expelled  from  France.  The  same  year  Spain  adopted  a 
Kke  measure,  both  for  herself  and  her  colonies.  From  Spain  alone 
nearly  six  thousand  priests  were  de|K>rted  at  once,  under  circum- 
stances that  necessarily  involved  great  suffering.  The  same  meas* 
ure  was  adopted  by  Naples  and  Parma*  The  Bourbon  courts  were 
united  in  the  proscription  of  the  order,  and  joined  together  in  de* 
man  ding  at  Rome  its  abohtion.  In  1769,  by  means  of  their  influ- 
ence. Cardinal  Ganganelli,  a  Franciscan,  a  man  of  upright  princi- 
ples and  spotless  character,  was  chosen  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Clement  XIV.     He  took  time  to  deliberate  on  the  proposal  which 

was  urged  upon  his  acceptance.  He  finally  resolved  to 
Society  nbot'  comply  with  it,  although  he  was  reported  to  have  said 
poijy,juiy^l    that  in  issuing  the  decree  for  the  annihilation  of  this 

society  he  was  signing  his  own  death-warrant  In  fact, 
within  about  a  year  after  its  promulgation,  on  September  22,  1774, 
he  died  under  such  circumstances  as  to  lead  to  the  belief,  which, 
however,  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  to  establish,  tliat  he  was  jxii- 
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ttosed  The  bull  of  Clement — Dominus  ac  redemptor  no.4er—  for  the 
aboliiian  of  the  order  is  most  carefully  and  elaborately  composeii 
Kot  a  loop-hole  is  left  for  evasion,  or  for  the  avoidance,  in  any  way, 
of  ita  stringent  and  sweeping  provisiona  The  ground  on  which 
the  act  ifl  founded  is  the  manifold  strife  and  disturbances  of  which 
the  Jesuits  had  become  the  occasion.  If  there  is  no  explicit  sanc- 
tion given  to  the  specific  charges  against  them,  there  is  a  pretty 
dear  intimation  of  the  pontiff's  sympathy  with  the  accusers.  Only 
in  lands  not  acknowledging  the  pope — in  Russia,  and  in  Prussia, 
which  was  ruled  by  Frederic  IL,  could  the  order  continue  to  8ul> 
gist  Later,  in  Prussia  it  was  abolished  by  Frederic 
William  EL  By  subsequent  bulls  of  popes,  the  Jesuits 
1804.  were  authorized   to  reconstitute  theraselves  in   North 

Russia,  and  in  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  formal  restora- 
tion of  the  order  and  revocation  of  the  decrees  against 
It,  took  place  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  as  one  fruit  of  the  reaction  in 
behalf  of  '*  the  throne  and  the  altar,** 

The  Jesuits  owed  their  downfall  to  grievous  faults  of  their  own, 
and  to  the  practical  renunciation  of  the  ideals  which  had  been 
■uoiwiiwrfrii  *^^®rished  by  the  founders  of  the  society.  They  had  be- 
n^j™***  come  deeply  infected  with  worldliness  and  thirst  for 
gain,  and  aspired  to  be  masters  rather  than  servants  of 
the  papacy.  But  other  causes  were  potent  in  bringing  to  pass 
their  suppression — the  spirit  of  free-thinking  that  was  abroad^  im- 
patience of  ecclesiastical  contrcl  and  influence,  and  the  disposition 
of  statesmen  and  princes  to  rule,  instead  of  being  ruled  by,  the 
Church,  For  ten  years  after  the  deportation  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Portuguese  Government  had  been  in  a  conflict  with  the  papacy* 
Pombal's  reforms  included  such  measures  as  the  prohibiting  of  the 
publication  of  bulls  against  any  of  the  officers  of  State  without  the 
king's  authorization,  and  the  abolition  of  numerous  monasteries 
and  nunneries.  Schools  of  all  kinds  were  established  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people*  Tlie  kingdom  was  advancing  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity  in  trade  and  industry.  But  the  death  of  the  mon  • 
arch,  who  confided  in  Pombal  to  tlie  last,  was  followed  by  the  fall  of 
that  minister,  and  the  undoing  of  many  of  his  most  beneficent  worka 
Elsewhere,  like  reforms,  looking  to  the  independence  of  States 
and  the  reduction  of  foreign  ecclesiastical  influence,  were  vigorously 
undertaken.  Maximilian  Joseph  HL,  Elector  of  Bava* 
ria,  a  devout  and  loyal  Catholic  in  his  creed,  instituted 
very  important  ehtinges  of  this  character  ;  but  his  reign 
was  too  sliort  to  secure  for  them  permanence.     The  most  outable 
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movement  in  tbis  direction  ioo]i  place  under  tlie  nuspices  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  IL,  in  Austiia.  The  preparation  for  such  a 
movement  was  made  by  the  publication  of  a  remarkable  work  on 
the  "  State  of  the  Church  and  the  Legitimate  Power  of 
the  Eoman  Pontifi"/*  which  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Febroniua,  but  of  which  the  real  author  pi'oved  to  be  Nichohis  von 
Hontheim,  Boffragan  bishop  of  the  Elector  of  Treves.  This  work 
asserted  the  Gallican  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  general  coun- 
cils over  popes,  and  the  equality  of  bishopa,  among  whom  the  pope 
Laa  a  simple  primacy,  of  which,  moreover,  he  may  be  deprived.  It 
denied  the  pope's  authority  in  other  dioceses  than  his  own,  and  re- 
Btricted  his  function,  as  regards  other  bishops,  to  the  giving  of 
coun&els  and  admoiutiona*  The  decrees  of  a  comicU  recpiire  no  i-ati- 
fication  from  a  pontiff  nor  is  it  requisite  that  he  should  be  the  person 
to  convoke  it  The  book  of  Febronius  was  widely  circulated,  and 
produced  a  strong  impression.  It  was  condemned  at  once  at  Bome. 
After  great  efforts,  the  author,  who  was  an  old  man,  was  induced,  in 
1778,  to  make  a  retraction,  which  he  followed  with  a  commentary 
upon  it,  in  which  he  made  it  plain  that  he  had  not  altered  hisopinions, 
Joseph  n.  succeeded  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  in  1780.  The 
next  year  he  issued  an  Edict  of  Toleration.  Under  the  shield  of 
it,  many  Protestant  congregations  were  formed  in  the  Austrian 
states.  This  measure  was  succeeded  by  legislative  acts  of  a  radical 
nature  which  were  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  Febroniua  In  all 
matters  of  extenaal  government  and  worship,  the  Church  was  to  be 
governed  by  the  sovereign.  The  juriadiction  of  the  pope  was  re- 
duced to  the  narrowest  limits.  He  was  not  to  confer  any  titles  on 
the  emperor *s  subjects  without  his  consent,  nor  could  any  piipal  - 
document  be  published  within  his  realm  without  his  express  per- 
mission. Monks  were  to  be  subject  to  no  foreign  superioi-s.  There 
was  to  be  no  appeal  to  Rome  in  matrimonial  causes,  Joseph  even 
ordered  the  bull  In  ctxna  dominie  in  which,  in  its  final  form,  Urban 
VUL  (in  1627)  had  asserted  the  prerogatives  of  the  see  of  St  Peter 
against  lay  nilera  and  councils,  and  the  bull  UnigenUuM^ 
wliich  Clement  XL  had  promulgated  against  the  Jansen- 
ista,  to  bo  torn  out  of  the  ritual  books.  Soon  after,  the  king  abol- 
ished all  orders  not  actively  engaged  in  works  of  education  or 
charity,  and  converted  their  property  into  an   educational  funti 

„,    „,  The  services  of  the  Ciiurch  he  required  to  be  conducted 

piui  vr.  ^ 

(iTr4-n9g)      in  the  vernacular.    Tlie  caiitroverBy  with  the  pope  (Piua 
fcudJoiwph  11.  ,„ ,  ^  ^,  .  f.  ^  ,'^    ^     ■ 

Yl.)f  consequent  on  these  muo^'ations,  was  of  such   a 

character  that  at  one  time  Joseph  thought  of  imitating  the  ex 
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ample  of  Henry  Vm.  by  taking  tlm  extreme  step  of  breaking  oif 
Austria  from  its  connection  witli  Rome.  But  in  consequence  of  tlie 
counsels  of  sagacious  statesmeti,  who  couyineed  Lim  thai  lie  was 
moving  too  fast  for  bis  people,  be  took  pains,  without  revoking  bia 
laws,  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  pope.  His  attempt  to  introduce 
and  to  enforce  like  regulations  in  the  Netherlands  wi\s  met  by  a  re- 
sifltance  that  led,  in  1789,  to  an  insurrection,  which  ended  in  fail- 
ure, Leopold  IX,  Joseph's  brother^  repealed  a  number  of  his  ordi- 
nances J  and  under  bis  successor,  Francis  11.,  the  former  religious 
status  in  the  Austrian  dominions  was  gradually  restored. 

The  example  of  Joseph  IX  was  contagious,  A  congress  or  con- 
ference of  CathoHc  arch  bishops  was  held  at  Enis,  in  1786,  which 
'  Bocie«iwrticiii  adoptcd  a  **punctation/*  or  programme,  defining  the 
SiSjwid**^^  rights  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  in  opposition  to  all 
T«»«=^y-  the  pseudo-Isidorian  prerogatives  exercised  by  Home.  If 
appeals  were  taken  from  verdicts  of  German  prelates,  they  must 
be  reviewed  by  judges  appointed,  to  be  am-e,  by  the  pope,  but  of 
German  birth  and  holding  their  courts  in  Gennany.  A  limit  was 
to  be  set  to  the  sending  of  money  to  Rome.  The  reform,  thus  un- 
dertaken, was  baffled,  in  part  by  the  shrewd  management  of  the 
pontiffs^  in  part  by  the  Belfisb  policy  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence, 
and  especially  by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Kevolntlon,  which 
turned  thought  into  other  channels.  An  important  effort,  made  in 
1780  by  Peter  Leopold,  Grimd  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  emulate  the 
example  of  his  brother,  Joseph  II,  by  sweeping  away  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Rome,  by  the  improvement  of  education,  etc.,  proved  abor- 
live,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Tuscan  bishops  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him.  The  various  plans  of  reform  in  different  countries 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  were  too  much  the  offspring  of 
the  spirit  of  free- thinking  as  distinguished  from  profound  religious 
conviction,  and  were  too  exclusively  the  work  of  princes  and  cabi- 
nets, to  strike  deep  root  in  the  soil.  They  showed  that  the  papacy 
had  but  a  slender  hold  on  the  reverence  of  the  ruling  class  in  the 
different  states  of  Europe. 

In  the  record  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Germany,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  a  conspicuous  place  belongs  to  the  rise,  or,  rather, 
the  reorganization  of  the  Moraviana  The  Moravians, 
or  the  **  United  Brethren,**  as  they  styled  themselves, 
™"*  sprang  from  the   ''Bohemian   Brethren,"  a  branch  of 

Hussite  Christians.  These  had  belonged  neither  to  the  Caliitines 
nor  to  the  Taborites,  the  two  principal  parties  into  which  the  Huss^ 
ites  were  divided  after  the  death  of  their  leader.     The  *'  Breth- 
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ren  "  cheriahed  the  spirit  of  CShristianiiy,  aooording  to  Qmr  dogzw 
of  knowledge,  with  simple  fidelity.  When  Proteetantiim  asoMb 
they  came  into  interooorae  both  with  Lutherana  and  OalTimat^ 
but  had  more  sympathy  with  the  latter.  In  1722,  and  in  the  aefw 
following  years,  a  considerable  number  of  these  ^'Brettmn,"  led 
by  Christian  Dayid,  who  were  persecnted  in  their  homea^  were  re- 
ceiyed  by  Oount  Zinzendorf  on  his  estate  at  Berthdadorf  in  Sax- 
ony. They  founded  a  Tillage  called  Hermhut^  or,  ^*  the  Watch  of 
the  Lord."  Therethey  were  joined  by  Christians  from  otherplaoes 
in  Germany,  and,  after  some  time,  Zinzendorf  took  up  hie  abode 
among  them,  and  became  their  principal  guide  and  pastor.  His 
ancestors  had  been  possessed  of  wealth  and  distinction  in  Anstria. 
He  was  bom  in  Dresden  in  1700.  His  father  having  died,  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  who  was  full  of  sympathy  with 
the  religious  moyement  called  **  Pietism,"  of  which  Spener  was  the 
leading  representatiye.  Young  Zinzendorf  studied  in  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Halle  under  Francke,  one  of  the  most  devout  leaden 
of  the  same  school  At  Wittenberg  he  pursued  the  study  ol  kw, 
as  his  relatives  were  opposed  to  his  entering  the  ministiy,  to  wUioh 
he  was  strongly  inclined.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  doing  good 
by  stimulating  others  to  renewed  earnestness  in  the  Christian  Ufe. 
At  Dresden,  where  he  held  an  office  under  the  Saxon  Government^ 
he  conducted  religious  meetings  of  the  kind  which  Spener  had  in- 
stituted. At  length,  in  1737,  he  consecrated  himself  wholly  to  the 
service  of  Gk>d  in  connection  with  the  Moravian  settlement,  and 
was  ordained  a  bishop— one  of  their  number,  Nitschmann,  having 
been  previously,  through  his  influence,  ordained  (in  1735)  to  the 
same  office  by  Jablonski,  the  oldest  of  the  Moravian  bishops,  who 
resided  in  Berlin.  Zinzendorf  had  before  been  received  into  the 
Lutheran  ministry.  The  peculiar  fervor  which  characterized  his  re- 
ligious work,  and  certain  particulars  in  his  teaching,  caused  the 
Saxon  Government,  which  was  wedded  to  the  traditional  ways  of 
Lutberanism,  to  exclude  him  from  Saxony  for  about  ten  years 
(1736-1747).  He  prosecuted  his  religious  labors  in  Frankfort, 
journeyed  through  Holland  and  England,  made  a  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies,  and,  in  1741,  another  voyage  to  America.  New 
branches  of  the  Moravian  body  he  planted  in  the  countries  which 
he  visited.  Not  only  by  word  of  mouth,  but  also  by  numerous 
TheHoravian  writings,  he  instructed  and  inspired  those  who  wen 
^''nx^'^tion,  filing  to  attend  to  his  teaching.  His  chief  talent^  ha¥^ 
ever,  was  that  of  an  administrator.  The  Moravians 
ally  gathered  in  towns,  and  owned  the  land  within  tihei>^ 
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the  local  churcli,  or  town,  thej  were  divided  into  claflses  or  '*  cboirs," 
with  an  elder  or  deaconess  at  tlie  head  of  each-  Their  ecclesiasti- 
c-al  affairs  were  regulated  by  a  carefully  devised  system  of  boards 
and  synods.  The  bishops  had  no  diocese  committed  to  them  sev- 
erally»  but  collectively  watched  over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
entire  body.  It  was  a  church  ivithin  a  church  that  ZinzeDdorf 
aimed  to  establish.  It  was  fai*  from  his  pui-pose  to  found  a  sect 
antagonistic  to  the  national  churches  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Moravian  societies  arose.  His  theology,  in  its  main  features,  was 
evangelical  Lutheran  ism.  But  the  larger  iniasion  of  warmth  aud 
religious  sentiment  was  offensive  to  the  more  stiff  and  lukewarm 
exponents  of  the  current  orthodoxy.  Such  practices  as  the  use 
of  the  lot  to  decide  doubtful  questions  of  importance,  which  he 
adopted,  were  looked  upon  as  superstitious^  Extravagances  of  ex- 
pression, especially  in  Zinzendorf^s  hymns,  on  the  believer's  com- 
munion with  Jesus,  and  an  occasional  tendency  to  push  the  Divine 
Father  into  the  background  in  the  contemplations  and  prayers  of 
the  worshipper,  naturally  gave  offence  to  some,  like  the  eminent 
theologian,  Ben  gel,  who  were  not  chargeable  with  a  want  of  the  true 
spirit  of  devotion.  With  a  religious  life  remarkable  as 
combining  warm  emotion  with  a  quiet  and  serene  type 
"*■  of  feeling,  the  community  of  Zinzendorf  connected  a 

miBBionary  zeal  not  equalled  at  that  time  in  any  other  Protestant 
communion.  Although  few  in  number,  they  sent  their  gospel 
messengers  to  all  quarters  of  tlie  globe.  At  the  same  time,  they 
were  exceedingly  useful  in  awakening  the  Lutheran  Church  from 
the  lethargy  which  prevailed  in  it,  and  did  much  to  diffuse  a  more 
living  piety.  Their  schools  drew  into  them  large  numbers  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  Moravian  Church  ;  "and,  during  the 
long  and  dreary  period  of  rationalism,  they  afforded  a  sanqtuary 
for  the  old  gospel,  with  its  blessed  promises  and  glorious  hopes.'' 

A  religious  phenomenon  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  a  quite 
anomalous  character,  was  the  appearance  of  Swedenborgianism. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  bishop,  Jesper 
Iwedenborg,  a  highly  cultivated,  upright,  and  religious  man.  The 
,tn^  son  in  early  childhood  was  deeply  interested  in  religious 
"  contemplation.  He  became  a  student  at  the  TJoiversity 
of  Upaal,  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  was  a  great  pro- 
ficient in  mathematical  and  physical  science.  He  travelled  exten- 
sively. For  thirty  years  he  held  important  offices  in  the  College 
of  Mines,  and  was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  king, 
daalm  XIT.     He  wrote  not  less  than  seventy-seven  treatises  on 
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scientific  subjects,  which  evincecl  ao  untiring  industry  coupleil 
with  ao  extraordinarj  capacity  for  these  investigations.  It  was 
in  1743  that  he  first  beheved  himself  to  have  a  vision  of  Clirist, 
and  to  be  brought  into  a  direct  communication  with  angels,  and  an 
immediate  spiritual  intuition  of  the  supernatural  states  of  existence. 
Heaven  and  hell  were  unveiled  to  him.  He  held  actual  converse 
with  the  departed.  This  sort  of  intercoui'SG  and  perception  went 
on,  as  a  very  frequent  experience,  until  the  close  of  Iuh  hfe.  The 
followers  of  Swedenborg  regard  it  as  real;  disbelievers  in  the 
claims  which  he  put  forth  think  that  he  was  subject  to  hallucina* 
tioiL  That  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  as  well  as  of  genius  it  would 
be  wrong  to  doubt  On  his  death-bed  he  averred  the  reahty  of 
the  supernatural  disclosures  made  to  him,  Swedenborg's  system 
is  expounded  in  numerous  publications,  of  which  the  "Arcana 
*  Coelestia  *'  is  one  of  the  moat  important,  as  well  as  in 

a  mass  of  manuscripts  still  unprinted.  The  first  strik- 
ing peculiarity  of  the  system  is  the  connection  of  nature  and 
religion,  of  natural  science  and  religious  doctrine  or  speculation- 
He  considers  the  universe  as  one  whole,  in  which  the  outward 
and  visible  is  the  counterpai^t  of  the  inward  and  spiritual.  In 
this  he  reminds  us  of  the  Gnostics  and  other  schools  of  theosophy. 
He  dissents  in  many  points  from  the  ordinary  church  theology. 
The  main  features  of  Ids  system  are  these  :  God  is  infinite,  and  is  in 
his  essence  wisdom  and  love,  but  he  exists  in  a  humfln,  although, 
of  oourse,  immaterial  form ;  so  tlmt  man  is  literally  in  God's  im- 
age. There  is  a  hiw  of  correspondence,  with  wide  and  varied 
applications.  The  external  world  con*e8ponds  to  man's  nature. 
Man  is  a  microcosm  ;  ho  is  imaged  and  prefigured  in  external 
nature.  There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  visible  world  and 
the  world  invisible.  As  to  the  Bible,  most,  but  not  aO,  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse  contain,  be- 
neath the  hteral  sense,  the  word  of  God,  or  an  occult  sense  open 
only  to  spiritual  discernment  There  is,  in  truth,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament a  threefold  sense— -the  Hteral ;  the  spiritual,  which  refers  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  heavenly,  which  pertains  to  the 
Lord  himself.  The  creation  is  not  from  nothing,  but  is  from  God*8 
love  through  the  agency  of  his  wisdom.  There  is  an  approach  to  an 
ideal  theory  of  matter  ;  yet  Swedenborg  keeps  clear  of  pantheism. 
The  fall  of  man  brought  a  loss  of  spiritual  perception,  and  heredi- 
tarj'  evil,  which,  however,  is  not  all  derived  from  our  first  pro- 
genitors, **  It  consists  in  willing,  and  thence  thinking,  evih  "  Tlio 
Trinity  is  conceived  of  in  a  Sabellian  way  :  there  was  no  Trinity 
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before  the  ereation.  Jeliovab  is  one  person.  Jeeua  derived  his 
body  from  Mary*  That  which  is  Divine  in  Christ  is  the  Father, 
the  name  of  God  after  he  has  **  assumed  the  Human  ; "  the  Divine 
in  this  connection  with  the  Human  is  the  Son  ;  the  Divine  which 
proceeds  from  him  is  the  Holy  Spirit  Christ  gained  a  victory 
over  the  powers  of  helL  The  ordiiiary  idea  of  an  atonement  by 
penal  substitution  Swedenborg  rejects.  Christ  is  glorified,  and 
through  him^  the  Divine  man,  we  have  the  true  idea  of  God  and 
are  conjoined  by  love  to  him.  Justification  by  faith  alone  ia  a 
doctrine  which  Swedenborg  denounces.  The  idea  of  a  physical 
resurrection  is  discarded.  At  death  the  eyes  of  men  are  opened 
to  the  spiritual  world  in  which  they  really  exist  now»  After 
death  they  live  at  first  essentially  as  they  have  lived  here,  and 
in  a  similar  environment.  At  length  they  are  drawn  by  their 
own  affinities  either  to  hell  or  to  heaven.  Angels  are  the  spirits 
of  departed  human  beings. 

Swedenborg  sojourned  for  a  c^josidemble  time,  in  the  course  of 
his  Kfe,  in  England,  There  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Sweden, 
swtdeobot'  te  had  followers,  who  united  themselves  in  societies*  lu 
ffi^  pocirtiea.  jygg  ^  company  of  them  began  public  worship  in  Lon- 
don. Swedenborg  held  that  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord  took 
place  in  1757,  when  the  spiritual  world  was  unveiled  to  him.  The 
judgment  took  place  then  ;  for  all  the  New  Testament  predictions 
relative  to  these  events  are  treated  by  him  as  symbolical,  A  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  foretold  in  the 
Apocalypse,  appeared  in  1771,  when  the  Swede nborgian  Church 
emerged  into  being.  The  adherents  of  Swedenborg,  in  accordance 
with  this  idea,  named  their  organizations  the  "New  Jerusalem 
Church.'* 


CHAPTER  m. 
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BEUOIOJf    m    ENGLAND    AND   REVIVALS    IN    AMERICA    m    THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTTIRy. 


hi  the  eighteenth  century,  down  to  the  rise  of  Methodism,  the 
religious  condition  of  England  w^as  such  as  to  call  imperatively  for 
a  great  reformntion.     The  dechne  of  a  living  faith  in  the 
verities  of  the  gospel  had  not  lessened  the  bitterness  of 
ecclesiastical  warfare.     As  long  as  William  IIL  lived,  the 
Low  Church  party,  which  was  firm  in  its  adherence  to  Episcopacy 
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scientific  subjects,  which  evinced  an  untiring  industry  coupled 
witli  lui  extraordinary  capacity  for  these  investigationa  It  was 
in  1743  that  he  first  believed  himself  to  ha%'e  a  vision  of  Christ, 
and  to  be  brought  into  a  direct  coramunication  with  angels,  and  an 
immediate  spiritual  intuition  of  the  suiiernatural  states  of  existence. 
Heaven  and  hell  were  unveiled  to  Lim.  He  held  actual  converse 
with  the  departed.  This  sort  of  intercoui-se  and  perception  went 
on,  as  ft  very  frequent  experience,  until  the  close  of  his  hfe.  The 
followei-s  of  Swedenborg  regard  it  as  real;  disbehevers  in  the 
claims  which  lie  put  forth  think  that  he  was  subject  to  hallucina- 
tion. That  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  as  well  as  of  genius  it  would 
be  wrong  to  doubt  On  his  death-bed  he  averred  the  reahty  of 
the  supernatural  disclosures  made  to  him,  Swedenborg's  system 
is  expounded  in  numerous  publications,  of  which  the  *'jVrcana 
CcBleatia "  is  one  of  the  moat  important,  as  weU  as  in 
a  mass  of  manuscripts  still  imprinted.  The  first  strik- 
ing pecuKarity  of  the  system  is  the  connection  of  nature  and 
rehgioii,  of  natural  science  and  rehgious  doctrine  or  speculation. 
He  considers  the  universe  as  one  whole,  in  which  the  outward 
and  visible  is  the  counterpai't  of  the  inward  and  spiritual.  In 
this  he  reminds  ua  of  the  Gnostics  and  other  schools  of  theosophy. 
He  dissents  in  many  points  from  the  ordinary  church  theology. 
The  main  features  of  his  s^^stem  are  these  :  God  is  infinite,  and  is  in 
his  essence  wisdom  and  love,  but  he  exists  in  a  human,  although, 
of  course,  immaterial  form ;  so  that  man  is  hterally  m  God's  im- 
age. There  is  a  law  of  correspondence,  with  wide  and  varied 
applications.  The  external  world  corresponds  to  man's  nattue. 
Man  is  a  microcosm  ;  he  is  imaged  and  prefigured  in  external 
nature.  There  Is  a  con-espondence  between  tlie  visible  world  and 
the  world  invisible.  As  to  the  Bible,  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse  contain,  be- 
neath the  literal  sense,  the  word  of  God,  or  an  occult  sense  open 
only  to  spiritual  discernment*  There  is,  in  truth,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament a  threefold  sense — the  literal ;  the  spiritual,  wliich  refers  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  heavenly,  which  pertains  to  the 
Lord  himself.  The  creation  is  not  from  nothing,  but  is  from  God's 
love  tlu-ough  the  agency  of  his  wisdom.  There  is  an  approach  to  an 
ideal  theory  of  matter  ;  yet  Swedenborg  keeps  clear  of  pantheism. 
The  fall  of  man  brought  a  loss  of  spiritual  perception,  and  heredi- 
tary evil,  which,  however,  is  not  all  derived  from  our  first  pro- 
genitors. **  It  consists  in  willing,  and  thence  thinking,  evil. "  The 
Trinity  is  conceived  of  in  a  Sabellian  way  i  there  was  no  Trinity 
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before  the  creation*  Jehovah  is  one  person.  Jesus  derived  Ms 
body  from  Mary.  That  which  is  Divine  io  Christ  is  the  Father, 
the  name  of  God  after  he  has  "assumed  the  Huroan  ;*'  the  Divine 
in  this  connection  with  the  Human  is  the  Son  ;  the  Divine  which 
proceeds  from  him  is  the  Holy  Spirit  Christ  gtuned  a  victory 
over  the  powers  of  helL  The  ordinary  idea  of  an  atonement  by 
penal  substitntion  Swedenborg  rejects.  Chnst  is  glorified,  and 
through  him,  the  Divine  man,  we  have  the  true  idea  of  God  and 
are  conjoined  by  love  to  him.  Justification  by  fuith  alone  is  a 
doctrine  which  Swedenborg  denounces.  The  idea  of  a  physical 
resurrection  is  discai-ded.  At  death  the  eyes  of  men  are  opened 
to  the  spiritual  world  iu  which  they  really  exist  now.  After 
death  they  live  at  first  essentially  as  they  have  lived  here,  and 
in  a  similar  environment.  At  length  they  are  drawn  by  their 
own  affinities  either  to  hell  or  to  heaven.  Angels  are  the  spirits 
of  departed  human  beings. 

Swedenborg  sojourned  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  in  England.  There  and  iu  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Sweden, 
swedenbor^  he  had  followers,  who  united  themselves  in  societies.  In 
gim  rociotie*.  j-^gg  ^  company  of  them  began  public  worship  in  Lon- 
don. Swedenborg  held  that  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Lt^rd  took 
place  in  1757,  when  the  spiritual  ivorld  was  unveiled  to  him.  The 
judgment  took  place  then  ;  for  all  the  New^  Testament  predictions 
relative  to  these  events  ai'e  treated  by  him  as  symboHcid,  A  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  foretold  in  the 
Apocalypse,  appeared  in  1111,  when  the  Swedenborgian  Church 
emerged  into  being.  The  adherents  of  Swedenborg,  in  accordance 
with  this  idea,  named  their  orgamzations  the  **  New  Jerusalem 
ChuPcJi/' 


CHAPTER  m. 

RELIGION    IN    ENGLAND    AND    EBVIVALS    IN    AMERICA    IN    THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


In  the  eighteenth  century,  down  to  the  rise  of  Methodism,  the 
religious  condition  of  England  was  such  as  to  call  imperatively  for 
ikai(ft€Hi«  *!  great  reformation.  The  dechne  of  a  living  faith  in  the 
v^tom*ii1r  verities  of  the  gospel  had  not  lessened  the  bitterness  of 
and  Aiin«,  ccclesiastical  warfare.  As  long  as  William  III.  lived » the 
Low  Church  party,  which  was  fii-m  in  its  adherence  to  Episcopacy 
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Bcientifie  subjects,  which  evinced  an  untiring  induatiy  coupled 
with  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  these  investigations.  It  waa 
in  1743  that  he  first  beheved  himself  to  have  a  vision  of  Christy 
and  to  be  broogbt  into  a  direct  communication  with  angels,  and  an 
immediate  spiritual  intuition  of  the  supernatural  states  of  existence. 
Heaven  and  hell  were  unveiled  to  Llm.  He  held  actual  converse 
with  the  departed.  Tliis  sort  of  intercourse  and  perception  went 
on,  as  a  very  frequent  experience,  until  the  close  of  bis  life.  The 
followers  of  Swedenborg  regard  it  as  real;  disbehevers  in  the 
claims  which  he  put  forth  think  that  he  was  subject  to  hallucina- 
tion. That  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  as  well  as  of  genius  it  would 
be  wrong  to  doubt  On  his  death-bed  he  averred  the  reahty  of 
the  supernatural  disclosures  made  to  him*  Swedenborg*8  system 
is  expounded  in  numerous  pubhcations,  of  which  the  "iVrcana 
Coelestia  "  is  one  of  the  moat  important,  as  wel]  as  in 
a  mass  of  manuscripts  still  unprinted.  The  first  strilc- 
ing  peculiarity  of  the  system  is  the  connection  of  nature  and 
religion,  of  natural  science  and  religious  doctrine  or  speculation- 
He  considers  the  universe  as  one  whole,  in  which  the  outward 
and  visible  is  the  counterpaii  of  tlie  inward  and  spiritual.  In 
this  he  reminds  us  of  the  Gnoatics  and  other  schools  of  theosophy* 
He  dissents  in  maDy  points  from  the  ordinary  church  theology. 
The  main  features  of  his  system  are  these  :  God  is  infinite,  aud  is  in 
his  essence  wisdom  and  love,  but  he  exists  in  a  human,  although, 
of  course,  immaterial  form  ;  so  that  man  is  hterally  in  God's  im- 
age. There  is  a  law  of  correspondence,  with  wide  and  varied 
applications.  The  external  world  corresponds  to  man's  nature. 
Man  is  a  microcosm  j  ho  is  imaged  and  prefigured  in  external 
nature.  There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  visible  world  and 
the  world  invisible-  Aa  to  the  Bible,  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse  contain,  be- 
neath the  literal  sense,  the  word  of  God,  or  an  occult  sense  open 
only  to  spiritual  discernment  There  is,  in  truth,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament a  threefold  sense — the  literal ;  the  spiritual,  which  refers  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  heavenly,  which  pertains  to  the 
Lord  himself.  The  creation  is  not  from  nothing,  but  is  from  God'a 
love  through  the  agency  of  his  wisdom.  There  is  an  approach  to  an 
ideal  theory  of  matter  ;  yet  Swedenborg  keeps  clear  of  pantheism. 
The  fall  of  man  brought  a  loss  of  spiritual  perception,  and  heredi- 
tary evil,  which,  however,  is  not  all  derived  from  our  first  pro- 
genitors. **  It  consists  in  willing,  and  thence  thinking,  evil "  The 
Trinity  is  conceived  of  in  a  Sabellian  way  :  there  waa  no  Trinity 
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before  the  creation.  JehovoJi  is  ooe  person.  Jeeue  derived  his 
body  from  Marj.  That  which  is  Divitie  in  Christ  is  the  Father, 
the  name  of  God  after  he  has  "  asBumed  the  Human  ; "  the  Divine 
in  this  coimection  with  the  Human  is  the  Son  j  the  Divine  which 
proceeds  from  hira  is  the  Holy  Spirit  Christ  gained  a  Tictory 
over  the  powers  of  hell.  The  ordinary  idea  of  an  atODement  by 
penal  substitution  Swedenborg  rejects.  Christ  is  glorified,  and 
through  him,  the  Divine  maa,  we  Lave  the  true  idea  of  God  and 
are  conjoined  by  love  to  him.  Justification  by  faith  alone  is  a 
doctrine  which  Swedenborg  denounces.  The  idea  of  a  physical 
resurrection  is  discarded.  At  death  the  eyes  of  men  are  opened 
to  the  spiritual  world  in  which  they  really  exist  now.  After 
death  they  hve  at  first  essentially  as  they  have  lived  here,  and 
in  a  simihir  environment.  At  length  they  are  drawn  by  then- 
own  affiuitieB  either  to  hell  or  to  heaven.  Angels  are  the  spirits 
of  departed  human  beings. 

Swedenborg  sojourned  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  course  of 
his  Ufe,  in  England.  There  and  iti  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Sweden, 
swaomhot-  ^^  ^^^  followers,  who  united  themselves  in  societiea  In 
0mii  >oei«>«i<».  j^pjgg  ^  company  of  them  began  public  worship  in  Lon- 
don. Swedenborg  held  that  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord  took 
place  in  1757,  when  the  spiritual  world  was  unveiled  to  him.  The 
judgment  took  place  then  ;  for  all  the  New  Testament  predictions 
relative  to  these  events  are  treated  by  him  as  symbolical*  A  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  foretold  in  the 
Apocalypse,  appeared  in  1771,  when  the  Swedenborgian  Church 
emerged  into  being.  The  adherents  of  Swedenborg,  in  accordance 
with  this  idea,  named  their  organizations  the  "New  Jerusalem 
Church." 


CHAPTER  m- 

RELIGION    IN    ENGLAND    AND   REVIVALS    IN    AMERICA    IN    THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Jx  the  eighteenth  century,  down  to  the  rise  of  Methodism^  the 
religious  coudition  of  England  was  such  as  to  call  imperatively  for 
tt<?U|fioi»  ft  great  reformiition.  The  dechne  of  a  hving  faith  in  the 
^S^SSuaiiL  ^^rities  of  the  gospel  had  not  lessened  the  bitterness  of 
liod  Ann*.  ecclesiastical  warfare*  As  long  as  William  III,  lived,  the 
Low  Church  party,  which  was  firm  in  its  adherence  to  Episcopacy 
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scientific  subjects,  which  evinced  an  untiring  industry  coupled 
with  an  extmordinary  capacity  for  these  investigation  a  It  was 
in  1743  that  he  first  believed  himself  to  have  a  vision  of  Cbrifit, 
and  to  be  brought  into  a  direct  communication  with  angels,  and  an 
immediate  spiritual  intuition  of  the  sopernatural  states  of  existence. 
Heaven  and  hell  were  unveiled  to  bira.  Tie  held  actual  converse 
with  the  departed.  This  Bort  of  intercourse  and  perception  went 
on,  as  a  very  fi"equent  experience,  until  the  close  of  his  hfe.  The 
followers  of  Swedenborg  regard  it  as  real;  disbelievei^s  in  the 
claims  which  he  put  forth  think  that  he  was  subject  to  hallucina- 
tion* That  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  as  well  as  of  genius  it  would 
be  wrong  to  doubt*  On  his  death-bed  he  averred  the  reahty  of 
the  supernatural  disclosures  made  to  him.  Swedenborg's  system 
is  expounded  in  numerous  pubhcations,  of  which  the  "Arcana 
Coelestia  "  is  one  of  the  most  important,  as  weU  as  in 
a  mass  of  manuscrijits  still  imprinted.  The  first  strik- 
ing peculiarity  of  the  system  is  the  connection  of  nature  and 
religion,  of  natural  Bcience  and  rehgious  doctrine  or  speciibtiou. 
He  considers  the  universe  as  one  whole,  in  which  the  outward 
and  visible  is  the  counterpart  of  the  inward  and  spiritiial  In 
this  be  reminds  us  of  the  Gnostics  and  other  schools  of  theosophy. 
He  dissents  in  many  points  from  the  ordinary  church  theology, 
Tlie  main  features  of  bis  Bjstera  are  these  :  God  is  infinite,  and  is  in 
his  essence  wisdom  and  love,  but  he  exists  in  a  human,  aJ though, 
of  course,  immaterial  form  ;  so  that  man  is  literally  in  God's  im- 
age. There  is  a  law  of  correspondence,  w^th  wide  and  varied 
applications.  The  external  world  corresponds  to  man*s  nature, 
Man  is  a  microcosm  ;  he  is  imaged  and  prefigured  in  external 
nature.  There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  visible  world  and 
the  world  invisible.  As  to  the  Bible,  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse  contain,  be- 
neath the  literal  sense,  the  word  of  God,  or  an  occult  sense  open 
only  to  spiritual  discernment  There  is,  in  truth,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament a  threefold  sense— the  literal ;  the  spiritual,  which  refers  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  heavenly,  which  pertains  to  the 
Lord  himself.  The  creation  is  not  from  nothing,  but  is  from  God's 
love  through  the  agency  of  his  wisdom.  There  is  an  appi'oacb  to  an 
ideal  theory  of  matter  ;  yet  Swedenborg  keeps  clear  of  pantheism. 
Tbe  fall  of  man  brought  a  loss  of  spiritual  perception,  and  heredi- 
tary' evil,  which,  however,  is  not  all  derived  from  our  first  pro- 
genitors. **  It  consists  in  willing,  and  thence  thinking,  evil. "  The 
Trinity  ia  conceived  of  in  a  Sabellian  way  :  there  was  no  Trinity 
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before  the  creation.  Jehovah  is  one  person.  JeBua  derived  his 
body  from  Mary.  That  wiiich  is  Divine  in  Christ  is  the  Father, 
the  name  of  God  after  he  has  *' assumed  the  Human  /*  the  Divine 
in  this  connection  with  the  Human  is  the  Son  ;  the  Divine  which 
proceeds  from  him  is  the  Holy  Spirit  Christ  gained  a  victory 
over  the  powers  of  hell.  The  ordinary  idea  of  an  atonement  by 
penal  subatitution  Swedenborg  rejects.  Christ  is  glorified,  and 
through  him,  the  Divine  man,  we  have  the  true  idea  of  God  and 
are  conjoined  by  love  to  him.  Justification  by  faith  alone  is  a 
doctrine  which  Swedenborg  denounces.  The  idea  of  a  physical 
resurrection  is  discai^ded.  At  death  the  eyes  of  men  are  opened 
to  the  spiritual  world  in  which  they  really  exist  now.  After 
death  they  live  at  first  essentially  as  they  have  hved  here^  and 
in  a  similar  environment.  At  length  they  are  drawn  by  their 
own  affinities  either  to  hell  or  to  heaven.  Angels  are  the  spirits 
of  departed  human  beings. 

Swedenborg  sojourned  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  in  England.  There  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Sweden^ 
Pw^ienbor-  ^^  ^^^  followers,  who  united  themselves  in  societies.  In 
gian  Mjcietie*.  i7gg  ^  company  of  them  began  pubhc  worship  in  Lon- 
don. Swedenborg  held  that  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord  took 
place  in  1757,  when  the  spiritual  world  was  unveiled  to  him.  The 
judgment  took  place  then  ;  for  all  the  New  Testament  predictions 
relative  to  these  events  are  treated  by  him  as  symboMcal,  A  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  foretold  in  tLe 
Apocalypse,  appeared  in  1771,  when  the  Swede nborgian  Church 
emerged  into  being.  The  adherents  of  Swedenborg,  in  accordance 
with  this  idea,  named  their  organizations  the  *'  New  Jerusalem 
Church." 


CRAPTER  m, 

REUGION    IN    ENGLAND    AND    REVIVALS    IN    AMERICA    IN    THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY, 


I»  the  eighteenth  century,  down  to  the  rise  of  Methodism,  the 
religious  condition  of  England  was  such  as  to  call  imperatively  for 
aaiiirioi»  ^  great  reform  fit  ion.  The  decline  of  a  living  faith  in  the 
v^iJ^'^iilr  verities  of  the  gospel  had  not  lessened  the  bitterness  of 
ADd  Anne,  ecclesiasUcal  warfare.  As  long  as  William  IIL  lived,  the 
Low  Church  party,  which  was  lirm  in  its  adherence  to  Episcopacy 
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Bcientific  subjects,  which  evinced  an  untiring  industry  coupled 
with  an  exiraordinarj  capacity  for  these  investigations.  It  was 
in  1743  that  ho  first  beheved  himself  to  have  a  vision  of  Christ, 
and  to  be  brought  into  a  direct  communication  with  angels,  and  on 
immediate  spiritual  intuition  of  the  supernatural  states  of  existence- 
Heaven  and  hell  were  unveiled  to  liim*  He  held  actual  converse 
with  the  departed.  This  sort  of  intercourse  and  perception  went 
on,  as  ft  very  frequent  experience,  until  the  close  of  his  life.  The 
followers  of  Swedeoborg  regard  it  as  real;  disbelievers  in  the 
daimB  which  he  put  forth  think  that  he  was  subject  to  halluciDa* 
tion.  That  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  as  well  as  of  genius  it  would 
be  wrong  to  doubt.  Oo  his  death-bed  he  averred  the  reality  of 
the  supernatural  disclosures  made  to  him*  Swedenborg*s  s^'stem 
is  expounded  in  numerous  pubHcations,  of  which  the  **  Arcana 
Caelestia "  is  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  in 
a  mass  of  manuscripts  still  unprinted.  The  first  strilc- 
ing  peculiarity  of  the  system  is  the  connection  of  nature  and 
reUgion,  of  natural  science  and  religious  doctrine  or  speculation. 
He  considers  the  universe  as  one  whole,  in  which  the  outward 
and  visible  is  the  counterpart  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  In 
this  he  reminds  us  of  the  Gnostics  and  other  schools  of  theosophy. 
He  dissents  in  many  points  from  the  ordinary  church  theology. 
The  main  features  of  Itis  system  are  these  :  God  is  infinite,  and  is  in 
his  essence  wistlom  and  love,  but  he  exists  in  a  human,  although, 
of  course,  immaterial  fonn  ;  so  that  man  is  hterally  in  God*8  im- 
age. There  is  a  law  of  correspondence,  with  wide  and  varied 
applications.  The  external  world  corresponds  to  man's  nature. 
Man  is  a  microcosm  ;  ho  is  imaged  and  prefigured  in  external 
nature.  There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  visible  world  and 
the  world  invisible.  As  to  the  Bible,  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse  contain,  be- 
neath the  litei'al  sense,  the  word  of  God,  or  an  occult  sense  open 
only  to  spiritual  discernment  There  is,  in  truth,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament a  threefold  sense — the  literal ;  the  spiritual,  which  refers  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  heavenly,  w*hich  pertains  to  the 
Lord  himself.  The  creation  is  not  from  nothing,  but  is  from  God*8 
love  tlurough  the  agency  of  his  wisdom.  There  is  an  approach  to  an 
ideal  theory  of  matter  ;  yet  Swedenborg  keeps  clear  of  pantheism. 
The  fall  of  man  brought  a  loss  of  spiritual  perception,  and  heredi- 
tary evil,  which,  however,  is  not  all  derived  from  our  first  i 
genitors.  "*  It  consists  in  wiUing,  and  thence  thinking,  evi' 
Trinity  is  conceived  of  in  a  Sabellian  way  :  there 
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before  the  creation.  Jehovah  is  one  persoo,  Jesue  derived  his 
body  from  Mary.  That  which  iB  DiTine  in  Christ  is  the  Father, 
the  name  of  God  after  he  has  "assumed  the  Hiunan  ;"  the  Divine 
ill  this  coBoection  with  the  Human  is  the  Son  ;  the  Divine  which 
proceeds  from  him  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ  gained  a  victory 
over  the  powers  of  hell  The  ordinarj  idea  of  an  atonement  by 
penal  substitution  Swedenborg  rejects.  Chnst  is  glorified,  and 
through  him,  the  Divine  man,  we  have  the  true  idea  of  God  and 
are  conjoined  by  love  to  him.  Justification  by  faith  alone  is  a 
doctrine  which  Swedenborg  denounces.  The  idea  of  a  physical 
resurrection  is  diacaixted.  At  death  the  eyes  of  men  are  opened 
to  the  spiritual  vsrorld  in  which  they  really  exist  now.  After 
death  they  live  at  first  essentially  as  fhey  have  lived  here,  and 
in  a  similar  environment*  At  length  they  are  drawn  by  their 
own  aflinities  either  to  hell  or  to  heaven.  Angela  are  the  Bpirita 
of  departed  human  beings. 

Swedenborg  sojourned  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  in  England.  There  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Sweden, 
fKradflDbor-  ^^  had  foUowers,  who  united  themselves  in  societies.  In 
ciAQ  •odeti<*.  1788  a  company  of  them  began  public  worship  in  Lon- 
don. Swedenborg  held  that  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord  took 
place  in  1757,  when  the  spiritual  world  was  unveiled  to  him.  The 
judgment  took  place  then  ;  for  all  the  New"  Testament  predictions 
relative  to  these  events  are  treated  by  him  as  symbolic^d.  A  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  foretold  in  the 
Apocal^'pse,  appeared  in  1771,  when  the  Swedenborgian  Church 
emerged  into  being.  The  adherents  of  Swedenborg,  in  accordance 
with  this  idea,  named  their  organizations  the  "New  Jerusalem 
Church." 


CHAPTER  III. 

RELIGION    m    ENGLAND    AND    REVIVALS    Of    AMERICA    IN    THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


In  the  eighteenth  century,  down  to  the  rise  of  Methodism,  the 
religious  condition  of  England  was  such  ns  to  call  imperatively  for 
B^iiifioui  ^  great  reformittion.  The  dechne  of  a  Hving  faith  in  the 
^Smmm^  verities  of  the  gospel  had  not  lessened  the  bitterness  of 
*ad  Anne  ecclesiastical  warfare*  As  long  as  WilHam  IlL  lived,  the 
Low  Church  party,  which  was  firm  in  its  adherence  to  Episcopacy 
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and  the  Mrtablishment^  bat  dedded  in  its  MymgtJhj  wifib  the 
definite  Protestantism  of  tbe  honoonformists^  was  in  tbm  SMsnd' 
ani  The  Whigs,  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  BetolniiaB 
which  had  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne^  were  dispnsiMl 
to  sustain  the  principles  of  the  Toleration  Act  Bat  tba  modaratw 
or  latitudinarian  Churchmen,  with  the  gOTemment  of  'WllUam  to 
support  them,  had  not  been  able  to  legaliie  the  pdioj  of  campn' 
hension.  Against  it^  in  favor  of  the  establishment^  bat  hostile  to  the 
control  of  the  Ohurch  by  the  State,  or  to  the  Erastian  (Iieoiy,  w«e 
both  branches  of  the  Blgh  Church  parly.  The  first  wnnsisted  of 
the  nonjurors  and  their  followers^  who  had  been  deprited  of  fliflir 
benefices  for  their  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegimee  to  the 
successors  of  James  IL  The  second  comprised  those  who^  in  gen- 
eral, sympathized  with  them,  but  who  had,  with  refaietaiioeb  taken 
the  oath&  Both  sections  prized  the  '' Anglo-Gatholio  *  theology, 
disliked  the  nonconformists  personally,  and  looked  down  on  them 
as  schismatica  Queen  Anne  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  the  sooeeih 
sor  of  her  brother-in-law  in  1702.  Her  prefarenoes  were  on  Iha 
side  of  the  High  Churchmen  and  of  the  Tories.  While  the  Ushcqps 
were  of  the  opposite  party,  a  majority  of  the  dergy,  and  the  mii- 
rersities,  were  passionately  ayerse  to  it  Attachment  to  the  de- 
throned house  of  Stuart  was  widenspread,  and  was  a  latent  hot 
dangerous  force  which  Whig  statesmen  had  constantly  to  tdks 
into  account  The  strength  of  the  High  Church  and  Tory  senti- 
ment was  made  manifest  in  1709,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  SadheTereH,  a 
man  of  weak  character  and  inferior  talents,  but  who  was  raised  for 
a  time  to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  on  account  of  the  condemnation  b^ 
the  House  of  Lords  of  two  sermons  in  which  he  had  denounced 
the  Toleration  Act  and  advocated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence. On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  of  suspension  from 
preaching,  he  received  tokens  of  honor  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  and  from  the  Queen.  The  reaction  against  dis- 
lawsftgaT^  sent  showed  itself  in  more  offensive  and  mischievous 
dineater..      ^^^^    ^^  ^^^  rp^g^  ^^^^  passcd  iu  1673,  all  persoM 

who  were  admitted  to  civil  or  military  office  had  been  required  to 
receive  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Ghurdi  of 
England.     It  was  not  uncommon  for  Nonconformists  to  ; 
of  the  communion  occasionally  with  Episcopalians ; 
they  considered  the  law  requiring  it  unjust,  they ' 
do  so  when  elected  to  office.     To  cut  off  this 
employments,  in  1711  the  Occasional  Confo* 
by  which  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  ^ 
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reoeiT©  the  Sacrament,  but  afterwards,  during  their  term  of  office, 
attend  a  **  conventicle."  Two  years  later,  the  Schism  Bill  was 
passed,  forbidding  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  schoolmaster  or 
private  teacher,  without  a  declaration  of  conformity  and  a  license 
from  a  bishop.  The  cry  that  the  ''  Church  is  in  danger  '*  pre- 
vented the  repeal  of  theae  oppressive  enactments  until  the  follow- 
ing reign.  Even  then  tlie  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  were 
of  like  tenor,  had  to  be  left  on  the  statute  book,  so  violent  Tvas  the 
opposition  to  their  repeal,  and  bo  feturful  were  many  who  were 
favorable  to  it  of  a  schism  among  the  Episcopalians,  or  an  out- 
break of  Jacobite  hostility  to  the  Hanoverian  line.  With  the  reign 
of  George  II,  there  was  an  increase  of  tolerance.  Behef  was  given 
to  dissenters  by  anonul  indemnity  acts.  Not  imtil  1828  were  these 
laws  erased  from  the  statute  book*  Under  George  UI.  the  Church 
was  fully  allied  to  the  king,  A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  penal 
code,  as  it  affected  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  tlie  non-conforming 
bodies,  commenced.  It  was,  however,  a  "halting  and  unsteady" 
progress,  which  is  thus  sketched  by  Mr.  May,  in  his  "  Constitu- 
tional History  :  "  **  Sometimes  Catholics  received  indulgence  ;  antl 
sometimes  a  particular  sect  of  nonconformists.  First  one  griev- 
ance was  redressed,  and  then  another ;  but  Parliament  continued 
in  shrink  from  the  broad  assertion  of  religions  liberty  as  the  right 
of  British  subjects  and  the  policy  of  the  State.  Toleration  and 
connivance  at  dissent  had  alretidy  succeeded  to  active  persecution  ; 
society  had  outgrown  the  law ;  but  a  century  of  strife  and  agita- 
tion had  yet  to  pass  before  the  penal  code  was  blotted  out  and 
religious  liberty  establisheii" 

Meantime,  while  the  contests  to  which  we  have  adverted  were 
going  forward,  the  cause  of  practical  religion  w^as  at  a  low  ebb. 
Low  Condi'  Among  tlie  higher  classes,  infideHty  was  the  fashion. 
Bisliop  Butler,  in  the  preface  to  the  **  Analogy,*' remai^ks 
that  it  hiid  "  come  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Chris- 
tianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  ;  but  that  it  is  now 
at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious,"  Elsewhere,  in  a  charge 
written  in  1751,  he  afifinns  **the  deplorable  distinction"  of  that 
age  to  b©  **  an  avowed  scorn  of  religion  in  some  and  a  growing  dis- 
regard of  it  in  the  generality/'  Dean  Swift,  who  is  an  example  of 
a  class  of  men  who  could  climb  by  poHtical  influence  to  very  higli, 
if  not  the  higheet,  stations  in  the  Church,  pnbliHhed  in  1709  im  essay 
entitled,  "  Project  for  the  Advaucementof  Religion."  He  saysthut 
"hardly  one  in  a  hundred  among  our  people  of  quality  or  gentry 
appears  to  act  by  any  principle  of  religion ;  nor,"  he  adds,  "  is  the 
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case  miicli  better  with  the  vulgar/*  His  remedy  for  irreligion  is  for 
persons  in  power  to  make  "  religion  the  necessary  step  to  favor  ami 
preferment  *' — meaiiing  by  religion  decorous  conduct  and  attend 
ance  at  cliurcli  !  Religion,  be  urges,  must  be  made  **to  be  the 
turn  and  fashion  of  the  age/'  Walpole  and  many  other  prominent 
leaders  in  political  aifaira  were  guilty  of  an  unblushing  immorality 
in  private  life.  Among  the  lower  classes,  lawlessness  imd  vice  pre- 
vailed to  an  alai-ming  extent  and  with  little  restraint.  A  fair  picture 
of  the  morals  and  manner  of  the  times  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of 
Hogarth,  who  was  a  close  obset^ver  of  the  different  phases  of  social 
hfe.  The  groT\i:h  of  the  large  towns  by  the  progress  of  commerce 
had  been  accompanied  with  no  con^esponding  provisions  for  the  re- 
ligious teaching  of  the  people*  Tliere  were  no  new  churches,  and  no 
eehools  except  those  founded  by  Edward  YL  and  Elizabeth.  The 
criminal  class  were  so  bold  that  life  and  property  were  insecure,  and 
the  cruel  severity  of  the  laws,  with  the  multitude  of  executions,  had 
no  eflfect  in  inspiring  them  with  ten-or.  The  clergy,  who  for  a  long 
period  were  estranged  from  the  bishops,  were,  with  not  a  few  noble 
exceptions,  ignorant  and  inert  **  Those  who  have  read  some  few 
books/'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "yet  never  seem  to  have  read  the  Script- 
ures/* The  system  of  pluralities  left  many  of  them  with  the  most 
meagre  support,  and  degraded  them  to  a  low  point  in  social  standing. 
The  political  influence  of  the  Church,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  more 
and  more  reduced.  The  clergy  were  no  longer  permitted  to  debate 
in  convocation.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  "Bangor  eontro- 
Tersy."  After  the  lower  house  in  this  clerical  assembly  had  de- 
nounced a  sermon  of  Hoadley,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  whieli  leaned  de- 
cidedly towards  principles  of  libei'ty  that  were  regarded  with  favor 
by  nonconformist 8,  convocation  was  prorogued,  in  1717,  and  from 
that  time  until  1854  transacted  no  business.  Tlie  habit  of  preach- 
ers in  this  period  was  to  dwell  more  on  the  particulars  of  morality 
than  on  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  gospel  The  tone  of  the 
pulpit  was  studiously  calm  and  moderate.  A  conventional  decorum 
presided  over  the  style  and  delivery  of  sermons.  Arianiam  and 
even  Socinianism  spread  widely  among  tlje  clergy  within  and  with- 
out the  Established  Church,  A  loose  theory  of  Biibacription  was 
adopted  which  opened  a  way  for  those  who  held  views  of  this  char- 
acter to  accept  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  were  imposed  not 
only  on  the  clergy,  but  on  all  members  of  the  universities.  The 
confutations  of  deism  frequently  dwelt  on  the  essential  unity  of 
Christian  doctrine  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  theol- 
ogy, and  passed  lightly  over  the  characteristic  features  of  revelation 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten,  to  be  sure,  that  works  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity were  written  by  Berkeley,  Butler,  Lardner,  and  other  writers 
of  extraordinary  talents  and  exenaplary  piety.  Yet  of  the  English 
church  of  the  last  century,  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that  **its 
leading  characteristic  was  eminent  respectability  ;  its  preaching  had 
the  mild  accent  of  that  apologetic  period  when,  as  Johnson  put  it, 
"the  apostles  were  tried  regularly  once  a  week  on  charge  of  commit- 
ting forgery."  At  the  universities,  formalism  and  disbelief  united 
in  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  raanifeetations  of  devoutness 
were  a  theme  of  derision.  Gibbon,  who  was  enrolled  as  a  student 
at  Magdalen  College  in  1752,  has  presented  in  his  autobiography  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  indolence,  the  convivial  habits^  and  the  cold  and 
unspiritual  tone  which  prevailed  at  that  seat  of  learning.  *'In 
hearty  indeed,  England  remained  religious."  Keligion  was  deeply 
intrenched  in  the  midcle  class  of  society*  The  Puritan  spirit  had 
not  died  out  In  many  a  parish  church,  and  in  many  a  dissenting 
congregation,  the  gospel  was  faithfully  preached  and  practically  ac- 
cepted- Yet  what  was  needed  was  a  new  breath  of  life,  a  more 
kindling  proclamation  of  the  old  truth,  which  might  convince  the 
understanding  and  mould  the  conduct  of  many,  but  no  longer 
deeply  stirred  the  emotions  or  exerted  a  renovating  power  in  the 
bosom  of  society. 

If  religion  in  &rgland  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
wore  a  prosaic  aspect,  there  were  not  wanting  symptoms  of  a  spir- 
itual reaction.  There  were  divines  who  were  disposed  to  give  to 
sensibility  and  emotion  an  important  part  in  pt^u^tieal  religion. 
Such  were  Doddridge  and  Watts  among  dissenters,  and,  in  the 
Estabhshed  Church,  the  devout  Bishop  Thomas  WOson,  the  author 
of  **  Sacra  Privata,"  and  other  devotional  books.  The  writer  who, 
above  aH  others,  led  to  a  spiritual  awakening  of  the  character  de- 
scribed  was  William  Law.  Dn  Johnson  said  that  the 
first  occasion  of  his  **  thinking  in  earnest  on  religion  *' 
was  the  reading  at  Oxford  of  Law*8  "  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  and 
Devoted  Life,"  and  he  calls  it  **  the  finest  piece  of  hortatory  theology 
in  any  language."  Gibbon  says  of  the  author,  who  was  a  tutor  in 
his  father*s  house,  that  **  if  he  finds  a  spark  of  piety  in  his  reader's 
mind,  he  will  soon  kindle  it  to  a  flame,"  and  that  **  he  believed  all 
he  professed  and  practised  all  he  enjoined."  John  Wesley  allowed 
that  the  **  Serious  Call,"  and  the  **  Christian  Perfection,"  another 
work  by  Xiaw,  sowed  the  seed  of  Methodism.  Law  was  a  nonjuring 
divine,  not  consenting  to  take  the  required  oaths  at  the  accession 
of  Oeorge  L     In  the  early  part  of  his  career  as  an  author,  he  wrote 
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on  tlie  High  Cliurch  side  against  Hoadlej.  He  was  an  acute  ao- 
iagoQiBt  of  deism,  and  maintained  the  absolute  neceasihr  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  evidence  from  miracles  for  the  Christian  faith. 
But  his  m3^8tical  tendencies,  wliich  were  fostered  by  Jacob  Bohme, 
of  whom  he  was  an  adminng  student,  led  to  a  change  in  his  way  of 
thinking  Insight,  the  illuminatioD  of  the  spirit,  the  new  life  itself 
which  divine  grace  plants  in  the  soul,  he  now  held  to  be  the  one  acle*^{ 
quate  verification  of  the  gospel.  To  justification  he  gave  a  subjec* 
tire,  personal  chamcter,  in  contrast  with  the  forensic  view.  Christ, 
he  taught,  did  not  suffer  **  to  quiet  an  angry  Deity  ;  **  he  took  upon 
him  the  state  of  our  fallen  nature,  to  overcome  «il  the  evils  which 
the  faD  had  entailed  ;  from  him  we  receive  "  a  birth,  a  nature, 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.*'  None  will  be  finally  lost  unL 
infinite  laye  shall  find  them  incorrigible.  Tlie  departure  of  Iaw 
from  the  ordinary  formulas  of  doctrine  on  the  topics  just  adverted 
to,  and  stOl  more  the  adoption  from  Buhme,  along  with  deep  truth, 
of  various  fantastic  speculations,  raised  up  opponents.  But  the  ele- 
vated character  and  substantial  merit  of  hiii  principal  txeatise^  hare 
been  discerned  by  the  most  competent  judges  of  differing  schools 
of  thought 

Law  carried  to  the  farthest  point  the  antipathy  which  was  once 
more  reviving  among  good  men  against  the  stage.  The  Puritans 
were  inimical  to  the  theatre,  especially  after  the  morality 
of  the  drama  began  to  sink,  in  the  closing  days  of  Eliz- 
abeth, The  prohibition  of  plays  attended  the  forbidding  of  bear- 
baiting,  cock-fights,  and  horse-races.  In  1642  Parliament  made 
stage-plays  unlawful,  as  not  compatible  with  the  distracted  aii«l 
distressed  state  of  England,  and  as  **  too  commonly  expressing  hf^ 
civious  mirth  and  levity."  After  the  Restoration,  partly  in  oofUBe- 
quence  of  the  vain  attempt  under  the  Commonwealth  to  legifl]it9 
the  people  into  sanctity,  the  drama  came  back,  and  in  the  liandi  of 
comic  writers  assumed  a  shameless  indecency.  The  theatre,  u  it 
flourished  under  the  auspices  of  such  authors  as  Wycherley  aif<J 
Congreve,  was  assailed  in  a  most  vigorous  and  effective  pablicaticui 
of  Jeremy  Collier*  His  "Short  View  of  the  Immorality'  aiiJ  Phi. 
fanenesa  of  the  Enghsh  Stage  **  was  printed  in  1G98,  A  dii 
great  learning,  a  Jacobite  and  non'  iror,  he  could  not  \n*  «*Jmi 
with  Puritan  fanaticism.  His  bo  lot  only  pro v  '  ' 
motion,  but  had  a  highly  bene  'esolk     lia  < 

the  answer  of  Congi*eve,  ai** 
Law's  principles  were  mo 
the  stage  are  more  ind 
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of  Collier.  Ou  tliis  whole  subject,  tlie  vivaciouB  essay  of  Charlea 
Kijigsley — **  Plays  versus  PuritanB" — exposes  manj  current  xzub* 
conceptions, 

Metbodism  arose  within  the  borders  of  the  Episcopal  Chiir<& 
By  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  contraiy  to  the  original  inten- 
j  .      tion  and  preference  of  its  fotinderSj  it  diilted  into  a 

iwdbtoAiBo-  sepamte  organization.  The  principal  originators  of  the 
great  religions  revival  of  which  Methodism  was  the  off- 
spring, were  John  Wesley  and  George  "Whitefield  ;  but  to  the  in- 
domitable will  and  organizing  gen  ins,  joined  with  the  religions 
fervor,  of  Wesley,  its  existence  as  a  distinct  and  inflnential  body 
m  chiefly  due.  His  life  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  centniy,  for  he  was  bom  in  1703  and  died  in  1791,  He 
was  the  second  of  three  sons  of  the  rector  of  Epwortk  The 
energy  of  his  mother  and  her  systematic  training  of  a  nnmeroija 
family  had  their  effect  in  developing  and  shaping  the  capacities  of 
the  future  apostle  and  ruling  spuit  of  the  Methodist  reformation. 
The  three  brothera  were  students  at  Christ  Church  College  at  Ox- 
ford, John  having  been  first  sent  to  the  Charter  House  SchooL 
After  taking  his  degree  he  wag  ordained  deacon,  and  elected  a 
fellow  of  Lincoln  CoEege.  For  two  years  he  assisted  his  father 
as  curate.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1728,  soon  after  returned 
to  Oxford,  and  became  tutor  at  Lincoln.  There  he  organized  a 
:imall  society  of  yoimg  men  for  the  cultivation  of  personal  piety 
and  for  doing  good.  One  of  them  was  his  younger  brother,  Charles 
Wesley.  Another  was  Whitefield,  who  was  younger  than  either  of 
them,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Gloucester,  He  entered  Fem- 
bi-oke  College  in  1732  as  a  servitor,  where  he  found  that  his  ac- 
L|uaintance  with  a  pubhc-house  was  of  use  to  him  in  the  attend- 
ance by  which,  being  a  penniless  student,  he  earned  his  living. 
This  group  of  young  men  read  such  writings  as  the  **  Imitation  of 
Christ "  by  Thomas  u  Kempis,  Idiw  a  "  Serious  Call,"  and  Taylor's 
"H0I3*  Living  and  Dying."  Their  devoutness  was  strongly  tinged 
with  asceticism.  One  of  their  rules  required  that  they  should  fre- 
quently *'  interrogate  themselves  whether  they  have  been  simple  and 
recollected  ;  whether  they  have  prayed  with  fervor,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  on  Saturday  noon  ;  if  they  have  used  a  collect  at 
nine,  twelve,  and  three  o  clock  ;  duly  meditated  on  Sunday,  from 
three  to  four,  on  Thomas  h  Kempis  ;  or  mused  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  from  twelve  to  one,  on  the  passion/*  They  frequently  par- 
took of  the  communion.  They  visited  also  almshouses  and  prisons, 
and  were  diligent  in  efforts  to  instruct  and  console  the  suffering 
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For  tb©  reaaon  that  they  lived  by  rule,  the  term  **  Methodist  '*  waa 
attached  to  them  as  a  nickname  by  their  fellow-students.  In  1735 
Joha  Wesley,  accompanied  by  hie  brother  Charles,  went  out  as  a 
miBsionary  to  Georgia.  A  number  of  Moravians  were  on  board, 
and  among  them  one  of  their  noted  preachers,  Spongenberg,  after- 
wards a  bishop.  Wesley — whose  ascetic  tendency  led  him  to  take 
on  himself  unnecessary  discomforts  on  the  voyage — was  stmok 
with  the  serenity  of  these  men  in  the  midst  of  a  mging  tempest, 
when  the  rest  of  the  passengera  were  agitated  with  fear.  On 
landing  he  consulted  Spangenberg  concerning  the  religious  work 
which  he  was  to  undertake  in  connection  with  OgIethorpe*8  eoloDy. 
**My  brother,"  said  the  Moravian  pastor,  **  I  must  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions.  Have  you  the  witness  within  youi'self  ?  Does  the 
spirit  of  Qod  bear  witness  with  your  spirit  that  you  are  a  child  of 
God?  "  Wesley  was  disturbed  by  these  inquiries,  and  smitten  with 
inward  misgivinga  His  not  yery  judicious  cx)urse  in  a  matter  of 
church  discipline,  where  there  was  room  for  a  charge  against  him 
of  being  influenced  by  pergonal  resentment,  expedited  his  return  to 
England,  after  a  two  years*  absence.  On  the  voyage  home  he  waa 
once  more  affiicted  on  discovering  in  a  storm  that  he  was  not  free 
from  the  fear  of  rleatL  Arrived  in  England,  he  sought  the  society 
of  the  Moravians,  and  received  much  spiritual  aid  from  Peter  B5h- 
ler,  a  preacher  of  that  body  in  London.  All  his  life  Wesley  had 
bee/i,  as  he  truthfully  avows,  in  quest  of  **  holiness  ; "  but  he  had 
failtid  to  attain  to  peace  of  mind.  His  brother  Charles  anticipated 
him  by  a  few  days  in  this  step  of  spiritual  progress.  But  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  24,  17S8,  the  older  brother  received  comfort 
from  hearing  an  anthem  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  in  the  evening, 
at  a  meeting  of  a  Moravian  society,  he  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
preface  of  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomana 
The  words  of  Luther  on  a  free  salvation  awakened  within 

Turning-point-.  ^     ..  .  xi     a    i  •         - 

tiiWeBji»y>  mm  a  new  feelmg — a  Joyous  assurance  that  his  sins 
re  ouA  e.  ^^^^  ^jj  forgiven.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  having 
been  up  to  this  time  in  the  dark  on  the  subject  of  justification. 
He  connected  himself  with  the  Moravians^  and  made  a  visit  of  sbt- 
oral  weeks*  duration  at  Hermhut,  Coming  back  to  London,  hebfr* 
gan  to  preach  constantly  in  the  city  and  in  the  neighborhood,  not  i 
only  in  the  churches  but  also  in  almshouses  and  prisons.  The  tin*  i 
wonted  fire  which  he  infused  into  his  sermonSt  the  directness  of  his  | 
appeals  to  the  unreconciled,  h*«» 
and  his  presentation 
ground  of  escape  f 
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cited  dietruat  and  oppoaition  among^  the  preacliera  of  the  estab- 
lishmeDt     Wliitefield'a  experieoce,  in  its  essential  cliar- 
|iei4prMoti*    acter,  was  not  unlike  that  of  Wesley*     In  his  inward 
*  Btmgglea  there  had  come  a  moment  when  he  dared  to 

trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  found  on  a  sudden  that  the  burden 
rwhich  had  oppressed  him  was  gone.  He  aimed  to  reproeiuce  in 
I  others  a  like  experience.  The  same  year  that  Wesley  learned  from 
Luther  the  way  of  peace,  Whitefield  began  to  preach  in  tlie  open 
air  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol.  He  commenced  the  work  of  field- 
preaching  among  the  half-savage  colliers,  to  whom  no  one  had  tak- 
en pains  to  proclaim  the  gospel.  He  began  with  small  asaembiies, 
but  soon  all  classes  flocked  to  the  hill-sides  where  one  of  the  moat 
Brsuasiva  and  moving  orators  that  ever  spoke  to  an  audience 
[itirred  all  hearts  with  the  pathos  of  his  discourses.  **The  trees 
and  hedges  were  crowded  with  humble  listeners,  and  the  fields 
were  darkened  by  a  compact  maaa  The  voice  of  the  great  preacher 
pealed  with  a  thrilling  power  to  the  very  outskirts  of  that  mighty 
throng/*  **  Soon  tears  might  be  seen  forming  white  gutters  down 
cheeks  blackened  from  the  coal  mine.  Then  sobs  and  groans  told 
how  hard  hearts  were  melting  at  his  words.  A  fire  was  kindled 
among  the  outcasts  of  Kingswood  which  burnt  long  and  fiercel}^ 
and  was  destined  in  a  few  years  to  overspread  tlie  land."  John 
Wealey*s  native  love  of  "decency  and  order  "  was  at  first  shocked 
at  these  experiments  of  preaching  outside  the  walls  of  churchea. 
This  prejudice  did  not  long  continue  ;  he  joined  Wliitefield  at 
Bristol,  and  began  himself  to  preach  to  vast  assemblies  of  attentive 
and  excited  listeners.  He  quickly  commenced  to  organize  the  con- 
verts who  were  made  by  the  preaching.  Those  who  attached  them- 
selves to  the  new  preachers  were  combined  in  sodetiea.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  novel  in  this  proceeding.  Societies  for  prayer  and 
religious  improvement  had  previously  existed  in  various  places  in 
connection  with  the  Chixrch  of  England.  These  new  organizations 
were  of  the  same  kind,  and  were  meant  to  be  simply  auxiliary  to 
the  Church.  The  Moravian  communities  suggested  to  Wesley  sev- 
of  the  leading  features  in  his  system  of  order  and  discipline. 
^The  membei's  of  the  societies  were  divided  into  bands,  or  classes^ 
for  mutual  oversight  and  spiritual  quickening,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  leaders,  Wesley,  however,  appointed  lay  assistants,  and 
at  length  gave  them  permission  to  hold  preaching  services.  This 
was  another  important  measure.  These  preachers  multiplied,  and 
the  country  was  at  length  divided  into  "  circuits^**  in  order  that  the 
population  might  all  be  reached.     The  **  Foundry  "  in  London  wa» 
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opened  as  a  preaching-place,  and  the  number  of  preaching  houses 
rapidly  increased.  Then  the  Methodists  combined  into  a  definite 
organization  which  was  called  **  The  United  Society/*  a  name  copied 
from  the  designation  of  the  Moravians.  From  them,  in  1740,  Wes- 
ley eeparat^d  altogether,  in  conseqiienGe  of  a  mutual  antipathy 
which  gradually  arose.  He  complained  of  them  for  alleged  Anti- 
nomian  tendencies  and  some  other  singularities  of  doctrine,  and 
for  certain  oflfenaive  peculiarities  of  custom  and  rite.  In  reality,  the 
Moravian  method  of  waiting  in  *' stillness  **  for  the  grace  of  assur- 
ance, and  the  type  of  sentiment,  the  sort  of  quietism,  which  they 
cherished,  was  repugnant  to  the  more  aggressive  and  entlmsiastic 
temper  of  Methodism.  Wealev  turned  his  back  on  them, 
b«wome»*ep.  OS  lie  had  previously  repudiated  Jjaw  and  his  earlier 
*"  '*  guides.  It  was  no  part  of  Wesley*s  design  to  build  up  a 
sect,  or  to  break  in  any  way  the  bond  of  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  With  all  sincerity,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  abjured 
such  an  intention.  Not  many  months  before  his  death,  he  said  :  "  I 
declare  once  more  that  I  live  and  die  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  none  who  regard  my  advice  will  ever  separate 
from  it"  This  is  but  one  of  numerous  declarations  of  the  same 
purport,  Charles  Wesley  was  even  more  resolute  in  holding  this 
position.  But  John  Wesley,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  brother* 
felt  impelled  to  take  a  course  which  legally  and  actually  in  vol  veil 
separation.  He  became  convinced  that  presbyter  and  bishop  are 
of  the  same  order,  and  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  ordain  as  to 
administer  the  sacrament  He  ordained  Coke,  and  authorized  him 
to  ordain  Asbury,  as  superintendents  or  bishops  for  the  Methodists 
in  America.  He  ordained  preachers  also  for  seiTice  in  Scotland 
and  in  other  foreign  places.  He  was  ultimately  obliged,  moreover, 
to  register  his  chapels  in  order  to  protect  them,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Toleration.  He  gave  them,  by  a  deed  of 
trust,  into  the  charge  of  one  hundi'ed  preachers.  He  thereby 
conferred  on  the  Methodist  body  a  separate  legal  status.  To  the 
last  he  refused  to  allow  the  preachers  whom  he  commissioned,  to 
administer  the  sacraments  in  England ;  but  this  right  was  granted 
to  them  by  the  Methodist  Conference  in  1793.  Thus  the  instru- 
mentalities which  had  at  first  been  created  as  ancillary  and  sup- 
plemental to  the  Church  of  Engknd,  resulted  in  giving  being  to  a 
distinct  and  compact  ecclesiastical  body. 

The  most  saintly  of  all  the  coadjutors  of  Wesley  was  Fletcher, 
of  Madeley,  Born  and  educated  in  Switzerland,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land in  his  youth,  and  in  1755  took  orders  in  the  Church.     He  had 
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previously  joiBed  tbe  Methodist  society.  He  chose  tbe  parish  of 
johaFktohcr,  Madeley  in  preferenqe  to  a  place  where  there  was  less  labor 
iT«»-i78B.  ^^j^^  ^  larger  stipend.  There  he  devoted  himself  to  preach- 
ing and  to  pastoral  work  vt-ith  ao  ardor  and  self-denial  which  have 
rarely  been  equalled.  The  almost  angelic  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter impressed  itself  on  all  who  met  him.  Southey  wiites  of  him  : 
"  No  age  or  country  has  ever  produced  a  man  of  more  fervent  piety 
or  more  perfect  charity  ;  no  church  has  ever  possessed  a  more  apos- 
tolic minister,"  After  his  death,  Wesley  himself  said  of  him  :  '*  I 
was  intimately  aqnainted  with  him  for  about  thirty  years  ;  I  con- 
versed  with  him,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  without  the  least  re- 
serve, during  a  Journey  of  many  hundred  miles  ;  and  in  aU  that 
time,  I  never  heard  him  speak  one  improper  word,  nor  saw  him  do 
an  improper  action/*  **So  unblamable  a  character,  in  every  re* 
spect,  I  have  not  found  either  in  Europe  or  America  ;  and  I  scarce 
expect  to  find  such  another  on  this  side  of  eternity.**  Among  the 
last  vsrords  that  Fletcher  uttered  was  the  fervent  exclamation,  "  God 
is  love  I "  H©  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Wesley  in  theological 
opinion.  His  **  Checks  to  Antinomianism  "  is  still  a  classical  work 
in  the  Methodist  body. 

The  names  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  will  be  forever  honorably 
connected  with  the  reformation  in  which  they  took  the  leading 
wedey'.doc  P^^t.  ThciT  friendBliip,  with  a  brief  partial  intenniption^ 
trfiioii.  continued  as  long  as  ^Vhitefiehl  lived.     But  after  ^Vhite* 

field's  return,  in  1741,  from  a  second  visit  to  America,  where  he 
had  been  confirmed  by  Edwards  in  his  Calrinistic  opinions,  the 
doctrinal  differences  between  them  made  their  paths  diverge.  The 
career  of  each  was  thenceforward  distinct  from  that  of  the  other* 
Wesley  was  an  Anninian  in  his  theology*  Th©  emphasis  which  he 
laid  on  the  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  fervent  zeal  which  per* 
vaded  the  entire  Wesley  an  movement,  created  the  widest  disparity 
between  Metho4list  Arminianism,  as  a  practical  system,  and  the 
old  Arminianism  of  Holland  and  England.  The  Wesleyan  faith 
was  Arminianism  on  fira  But  perhaps  no  man  ever  inveighed 
more  vehemently  against  the  Cidvinistic  tenet  of  election  than  John 
Wesley.  There  was  another  point  in  Wesley's  teaching  which  ex- 
cited much  displeasure.  This  was  his  doctrine  of  Christian  perfec- 
tion, which  he  held  to  be  attainable,  and  that  instantaneously,  by 
the  beliftver  in  this  life.  Faith  is  the  source  of  complete  sanetifi- 
cation  as  well  as  of  complete  forgiveness.  By  perfection  Wesley  did 
not  mean  such  an  absolute  leg^il  purity  as  dispenses  with  the  need 
of  praying  daily  for  the  pardon  of  trespasses  and  with  the  need  of 
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**  atoning  blood  *'  for  continued  **  defects  and  omiasionE  ;  "  but  ha 
meant  an  uninterrupted  reign  in  the  heart  of  love  to  God  and  roan. 
The  Wealejan  preaching  made  everything  turn  on  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  CliriBt  an  a  Saviour,  Its  doctrine  of  a&stirance  of 
hope  as  the  privelege  of  all»  aud  of  complete  deliverance  from  sin, 
was  embraced  in  its  announcement  of  a  free,  complete  salvation 
held  out  to  every  transgressor,  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
interpretfition  of  the  gospel,  the  lilethodiat  preacher  was  always 
the  herald  of  a  hopef  nl  and  inspiring  message. 

Lady  Huntingdon,  who  was  possessed  of  wealth  and  social  iii£a- 
WtaitiOeidftnd  ^Dce,  became  the  patroness  of  that  branch  of  the  move- 
iiiiim«eiiitig,  jQ^jjt  of  T^hich  WhitefieM  was  the  head.  **The  Tab- 
ernacle "  was  erected,  aa  a  place  for  preaching,  not  far  from  '*  the 
Foundry."  She  built  a  chapel  at  Bath,  and  other  chapels  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Great  Britain*  She  establisheti  a  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  preachers  at  Trevecca,  In  "Lady  Huntingdon  s  Cormefy 
tion,"  as  the  chapels  under  her  charge  were  called,  the  litiargy  was 
still  used.  Strongly  indisposed  to  separate  them  in  any  way  from 
the  EtttabHfihed  Church,  she  was  compelled  to  register  them  as 
dissenting  places  of  worship,  in  order  to  hold  the  property.  Her 
peraonal  efforts  were  mainly  directed  t^  the  conversion  of  people  of 
rank.  On  some  an  impression  was  produced  ;  others  were  shocked 
at  the  plain  teaching  of  the  preachers.  The  Duchess  of  Bucking* 
ham,  after  attending  the  chapel  at  Bath,  wrote :  ''  It  is  monstzoufl 
to  be  told  you  have  a  heart  as  sinful  as  the  common  wretches  that 
crawl  on  the  earth.  This  is  highly  offensive  and  insulting ;  Mid 
I  caimot  but  wonder  that  your  ladyship  should  reUsh  any  senti- 
ments 80  much  at  variance  with  high  rank  and  good  breeding*"  A 
conBiderable  portion  of  the  WMtefield  Methodists  were  eventually 
absorbed  in  the  Independent  body.  The  "Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodiats  "  embrace  many  communicants.  THiitefield  a  preach* 
ing  impressed  all  minds.  It  moved  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  pattern 
of  coolness  and  prudence,  to  empty  his  pockets  of  the  coin  which 
they  contained,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan  house  in  Georgia, 
although  he  had  not  approved  of  the  object  for  which  the  collec- 
tion was  taken.  It  was  admired  by  a  cold-blooded  philosopher  lUce 
Hume,  and  equally  by  men  of  the  world,  such  as  Boliugbroke  and 
Chesterfield,  Jonathan  Edwards,  as  he  listened  to  him,  wept  through 
the  entire  sermon.  Thirteen  times  Whitefield  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic. He  finally  ended  his  days  at  NewburyporL 
before  his  death,  from  the  stairs  which  led  to  1 
a  throng  which  had  come  to  the  door  of  the 
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to  hear  Lira,  he  preached  until  the  wick  of  the  coiXLlle  Tvhich  he 
held  in  hia  hnnd  burned  out. 

The  Methodiat  preachers  found  utile  favor  with  tlje  digtiitarieB 
of  the  efitahUshment  or  ivith  the  majority  of  the  clergy.  Tiiey  had 
to  choose  between  preaching  in  halls,  barns,  or  in  the 
pr«9chintf  aod  open  air,  and  remaining  silent.  John  Wesley,  being 
denied  admission  to  the  pulpit  at  Epworth,  preached  at 
sunset  eyerj  day,  during  a  week,  in  the  church-yard,  standing  on 
hia  father's  tomb.  His  preaching  frequently  excited  ungovern- 
able emotion  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  hearera  There  were 
screams,  paroxysms  of  agony,  and  outcries  and  contortions  of  body, 
sometimes  not  unlike  the  phenomena  recorded  of  demoniacs  in 
the  gospels.  Such  demonatrations  were  displeasing  to  his  bi'other 
Charles  and  to  Wliitefield.  They  are  such  as  have  frequently  at- 
tended earnest  and  impassioned  preaching  among  rude  and  un- 
educated people.  It  was  from  this  class,  not  exclusively  but 
mainly,  that  the  converts  to  Methodism  in  its  early  days  were 
made.  Hi  ere  was  not  a  little  which  might  naturally  provoke  ad- 
verse criticiam.  The  custom  of  Wesley  and  other  leaders  to  resoii 
to  the  lot,  or  to  open  the  Bible  at  rimdom  for  a  text,  in  order 
thereby  to  determine  an  unsettled  question  of  duty,  was  con- 
demned as  a  superstition.  The  tendency  to  be  satisfied  with  no 
pi-oofs  of  piety  which  did  not  involve  a  vivid  consciousness  of  a 
change  of  heart  at  some  definite  moment,  was  regarded  by  many 
sober-minded  Christians  with  disfavor.  The  censorious  spuit  in 
which  those  whose  temperament  prevented  them  from  being  kin- 
dled to  fervor  were  sometimes  judged,  was  not  in  accord  with 
charity.  In  short,  Methodism  was  a  great  outburst  of  religious  feel- 
ing. Ab  might  be  expected  at  such  an  epoch,  evil  was  mingled  w^ith 
good*  The  merits  and  benefits  of  the  movement  far  outweighed  the 
attendant  evils  and  errors.  Thi^fact  is  attested  by  the  reformation 
of  morals  and  the  lessening  of  crime  which  everywhere  followed  in 
the  steps  of  the  Methotlist  preachers.  It  would  be  strange  if  this 
great  quickening  of  spiritual  life  had  fomid  no  expression  in  song. 
The  poet  of  Methodism  was  Charles  Wesley!  The  remarkable 
merit  of  his  hymns  is  indicated  by  the  welcome  accorded  to  them  by 
religious  bodies  with  theological  tenets  at  variance  with  his  own. 

Of  the  two  leaders.  White  field  vnxB  more  amiable  and  winning 

■  Wm^  ^^  ^^®  natural  t-emper,  and  had  no  equal  in  pathetic 

I  iiniit«a«M       oratory.     Neither  in  leaming  nor  in  fertility  of  thought 

*^  did  he  rise  above  tlie  common  level     We  look  in  vain 

in  his  sermons  for  any   marks  of  originality.     The   deference 
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wliich  he  paid  to  moods  and  impulses  bordered  oo  puerility.  Jobn 
Wesley  waa  a  trained  man,  possessed  of  scholarly  acquiremeDts. 
He  was  more  of  a  logician  tliaii  a  pliiloaoplier,  but  the  combioatiou 
in  him  of  qualities,  moral  and  mtellectual,  entitle  him  to  a  dis* 
tiuguished  rank  among  religious  founders.  He  kept  before  him 
certain  definite  objects  of  endeavor,  and  advanced  with  a  clear 
glance,  a  dauntless  spirit,  and  an  unfaltering  step  to  the  realization 
of  them. 

The  results  of  Wealey^s  work  were  greater  in  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  than  in  the  fifty  years  previoua  When  the  conference 
met  in  1790  there  were  115  circuits  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 294  itinerant  preachers,  and  71,568  members. 
The  aggregate  number  of  circuits  in  the  different  countries  was 
240  ;  of  preachers,  541  ;  of  memberp^  134,549.  There  wei*e  19 
missionaries  in  foreign  parts.  Of  the  Conference  of  preachers, 
Wesley,  with  his  brother  Charles^  bad  been  the  sole  director.  He 
had  established,  bowever,  the  custom  of  taking  counsel  with  them, 
so  that,  after  his  deatb,  they  were  prepared  to  become  a  self- 
governing  body*  In  view  of  the  effects  of  his  labors,  as  seen  in  so 
many  lands,  he  could  utter,  without  boasting,  the  memorable 
words :  **  My  parish  is  the  world." 

If  Whitefield  was  not  the  founder  of  the  evangelical  school  in 
the  Established  Church,  he  did  very  much  to  develop  it  imd  pro- 
mote its  growth.  This  movement  has  been  described  as  the 
revival  of  Puritamsm  in  the  Church  of  England.  Among  the 
preachers  and  writers  who  are  identified  with  it  are  William  Ro- 
maine  (1714-1795),  who  was  stricter  in  his  Calvinism  than  most 
of  them  ;  Hemy  Venn  (1724-1797),  who,  like  Bomaine,  was  at- 
ihed  to  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection,  until  her  act  of  *'  seces* 
fiion  **  or  separation,  in  17B1,  and  who  wrote  the  '*  Complete  Duty 
ol  Man,"  a  sincere  and  vigorous  work  on  practical  piety ;  John 
Newton  (1725-1807),  the  pastor  of  Olney,  whose  own  experience 
of  rescue  from  a  life  of  extreme  depravity  qualified  him  to  give 
counsel  to  all  who  were  afflicted  with  remorse  ;  Cowper,  the  poet 
(1731-1800),  whose  morbid  spirit  was  not  darkened,  but  was 
helped  and  comforted  by  evangelical  religion,  and  by  the  sym- 
pathy  of  Newton ;  Thomas  Scott  (1747-1821),  the  successor  of 
Newton  at  Olney,  and  the  author  of  **Tbe  Force  of  Truth  "  and  of 
the  "  Commentary  on  the  Bible,"  both  of  which  were  widely  popu- 
lar, and  ihe  first  of  which  embraces  an  account  of  the  writer's 
own  spiritual  experience  ;  Joseph  Milner  (1744-1797),  the  church 
historian    of    the   evangelical    school,   who    composed   his  work 
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tDainly  for  the  purpose  of  describing  what  good  liad  been  effected 
b^  Cliristiaiiity,  in  order  that  his  readers  might  be  edified  by  the 
narratiye.  As  a  popular  writer,  Hannah  More  (1745-1833)  had  a 
hirge  meaaure  of  esteem*  As  the  eighteenth  century  approached 
iU  end,  the  Evangelicals  became  a  numerous  and  compact  body 
in  the  English  Church,  A  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of  their 
causa  was  exerted  by  the  orator  and  statesman,  "William  Wilber- 
force.  In  addition  to  the  effect  of  his  example  and  of  his  philan- 
thropic labors  in  Parliament,  he  published,  in  1707,  **  A  Practical 
View  of  the  Prevailing  Keligious  System  in  the  Higher  and 
Middle  Classes  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity," 
The  effect  of  this  work  in  Enghmd  and  America  was  great,  and  it 
was  translated  into  several  languages. 

The  nonconforming  ImxIics,  as  well  as  the  Church  of  England, 
felt  the  awakening  breath  of  the  Methodist  revivaL  In  the  irst 
Religion  Id  t^^f  of  the  ceutury  each  of  the  three  principal  dissent- 
ing denominations,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents, 
and  the  Biiptists— of  which  the  two  former  were  by  far 
the  most  numerous — had  in  the  ranks  of  their  ministry  men  of  de- 
Berved  distinction.  Calamy  (1C71-1732)  was  a  Presbyterian,  and 
a  leader  among  the  nonconforming  clergy  of  London.  Watts 
(1674-1748)  and  Doddridge  (1702-1751)  were  shining  lights  in  the 
Independent  body.  Few  books  of  a  practical  cast  have  been  more 
read  and  valued  than  Doddridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
in  the  Soul."  Among  the  Baptists,  John  Gale  (1680-1721)  was 
Jufltly  eminent  for  his  bibhcal  and  oriental  learning.  The  preaching 
of  the  nonconformists  still  retained,  in  no  small  degree,  the  unc- 
tion of  the  Puritan  times,  although  the  form  and  style  of  sermons 
^ere  altered  to  suit  the  later  stM^dards  of  literary  taste.  Arian 
speculations  found  some  favor  in  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
circles.  At  a  convention  of  London  nonconforming  ministers  at 
Salters'Hall  in  1719,  a  majority  refused — not  all  of  them,  however, 
on  the  ground  of  disbehef — to  subscribe  to  a  Trinitarian  confes- 
fiion.  The  Baptists  were  not  wholly  united  on  the  question  of 
open  and  strict  communion.  A  great  majority  were  for  the  latter 
view,  Tbe  principal  division  among  them  was  between  the  Gen- 
eral and  Particular  Baptists.  The  former  class  were  Arminians,  atid 
the  latter  Calvinists.  In  1770  the  more  orthodox  portion  of  the 
Cteneral  Baptists  formed  an  association  called  the  New  Connection. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Andrew  Fuller  (1754-1815), 
the  Calvinism  of  the  Particular  Baptists  assumed  a  mitigated  form. 
The  spread  of  the  tenet  of  open  communion  among  the  Baptists 
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in  EnglADcl  took  place  subsequently,  and  woa  effected,  to  a 
large  extent,  bj  the  eloquent  teaching  of  the  Jistinguiabed 
preacher.  Robert  Hall  (1764^1831)»  Methodism  was  treated  with 
various  degrees  of  BTtnpathy  by  nonconforminjj  ministers  and 
cbnrches.  The  assaults  of  the  Wealeyana  upon  Calvinism,  which 
Bometimes  took  the  form  of  hars!i  invective,  prevented  the  coop- 
eration of  many  who^  on  other  grounda,  were  not  unfiiendly  to  the 
revival.  From  gome  of  the  proceedings  and  methods  of  "WhitefieH 
even  such  men  as  Watts  and  Boddritige  conscientiously  withheld 
their  approval  There  can  be  no  doubt^  however,  that  many  who 
were  converted  at  the  Methodist  meetings  found  their  way  into  the 
dissenting  churches,  and  that  these,  especially  the  Independents, 
were  indebted  for  their  increased  spirituality  and  their  growth  iu 
numbei-s,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  centuiy,  to  the  Methodist  ref- 
omiation, 

A  religious  revival,  with  important  features  in  common  Vkith 
the  revival  in  England,  although  somewhat  earlier  in  its  origin, 

occurred  in  America  In  New  England,  as  in  the  old 
iWoninNew  counti*}",  AiTniniauism  had  widely  spread.     The  teaching 

of  the  pulpits  was  rather  didactic  than  stirring.  It  waa 
solemn  in  its  tone,  but  was  more  an  appeal  to  the  understanding 
than  to  the  sensibility  and  the  affections.  It  dwelt  mainly  on  the 
several  duties  of  man  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures,  and  made 
prominent  the  ethical  side  of  Christianity.  The  New  England 
settlers  hod  made  it  a  point  to  require  proofs  of  regeneration  as  a 
condition  of  membership  in  the  church.  Hence  a  sharp  line  was 
drawn  between  the  converted  and  the  unconverted,  and  tliis  was 
made  apparent  in  the  character  of  the  preaching.  Civil  privilegeH 
in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Haven  were  confined 
to  church  members.  They  alone  could  vote  or  hohl  office.  But 
this  had  no  connection  with  the  movement  to  eulurge  the  limits  of 
the  church  by  admitting  to  a  partial  connection  with  it  a  class  who 
might  not  profess  to  have  experienced  a  spirit nul  change.  The 
**  half'Way  covenant "  was  at  length  extensively  adopted,  by  which 
the  children  of  persons  baptized  in  infancy  were  pernutted  to  re- 
ceive baptism  on  an  nssent  of  their  pax*ents  to  the  cbui-ch  covenant, 
and  their  agreement  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  body. 
Another  innovation  on  the  previous  system  was  tlie  reception  of 

unconverted  pr  rsonB  to  the  Lord's  Snp|>er  as  a  **  means 

'  BdwmrdA  and       ,  „  ,      ,  _ 

itMiT«ttt     of  grace*  ^  had  sh-ong  a(h*ocai4« 

rlTaL"  ° ._  _, 1    T^    ,  .:. 
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ampton,  first  as  collea^e  of  hia  grandfather,  Stoddard,  at  wbos© 
death,  in  1729,  lie  became  sole  pastor.  Edwards  was  born  in 
1703.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1720.  When  quite  young, 
lie  evinced  intellectual  powers,  especially  metapLjBicud  genius,  of  a 
Yen,*  high  order.  He  read  Locke,  as  ho  tells  lis,  ^nth  the  eagenteaa 
with  which  a  iniser  couuta  his  gold.  His  piety  was  most  profound 
and  sincere.  He  mingled  the  keenest  logic  and  the  utmost  ai^dor 
in  theological  inquiry  with  a  devout  and  caotemplative  turn  ot 
mind  characteristic  of  the  mystic.  His  diaries  record  heavenly  vi- 
sions, or  experiences  that  almost  deserve  this  name,  of  the  glory 
of  Gad  and  the  beauty  of  Christ.  Persuaded  that  the  half- way- 
covenant  and  the  reception  of  the  unconverted  to  the  com m union 
were  errors,  he  took  ground  publicly  against  these  customs.  His 
sermons  were  thoughtful  and  argximentative^  yet  plain  and  search- 
ing. They  were  delivered,  witli  little  or  no  actioD,  from  the  manu- 
script, but  with  that  manifest  depth  of  oonnction  and  of  feeling 
which  has  been  likened  to  *' white  beat."  In  1734  there  began  in 
hia  parish  an  awakening  of  religious  interest  which  pervaded  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  additions  to  the  church  of  converts, 
young  and  old,  were  very  numerous.  Similar  revivals  occurred  in 
other  places.  At  about  the  same  time,  there  was  a  religious 
awakening  in  New  Jersey.  In  1739,  after  a  lull  in  the  religious 
wbitPfleid  la  movement,  it  recommenced.  It  was  in  October,  1740, 
K«w  KDgiftijd.  |^|j(^t  Whitefield,  then  a  3'outh  of  twenty-five,  on  his  sec- 
ond visit  to  America,  having  made  a  tour  and  preached  with 
marked  efltect  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  and  in  Eastern 
New  England,  visited  Edwards  at  Northampton.  Mi*9,  Edwai'ds 
wrote  to  her  brother  in  New  Haven,  under  date  of  October  24, 
1740 :  *'  He  makes  less  of  the  doctrines  than  our  American  preacheif 
generally  do,  and  aims  more  at  affecting  the  heart.  He  is  a  bom 
orator.  You  have  ali-eady  heard  of  his  deej>toned,  yet  clear  and 
melodious  voice.  It  is  perfect  music.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  what 
a  spell  he  casts  over  an  audience  by  proclaiming  the  simplest  truths 
of  the  Bible.  I  have  seen  upwartls  of  a  thousand  people  hang 
on  his  words  with  breathless  silence,  broken  only  by  an  occanional, 
half-suppressed  solx  He  impresses  the  ignorant,  and  not  lews  the 
half -educated  and  refined."  The  labors  of  Wliitefield,  Edwards, 
and  others  were  attended  with  revivals  in  many  places  in  New  Eng- 
Ifind.  Physical  manifestations — trances,  and  the  like — sometimes 
occurred  wdiile  the  revival  preachers  delivered  their  discoursea 
Other  exhibitions  of  strong  emotion — as  teara  and  audible  exdama^ 
tions— were  not  infrequent 
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A  leading  piui  in  promoting  the  reyiyalA  in  New  Jer^j  and 
PennsjlvaDia  was  taken  by  three  preachers  of  the  family  of  Ten* 
KuvtTBi  in  n^nt.  William  Tennent,  the  eldest  of  them,  established 
Newj«racy.  ^  '*  log  coliege  "  at  Neshaminy,  twenty  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia.  This  semiiiaiy  was  the  parent  of  Princeton  CoHege. 
His  sous,  Gilbert  and  William,  were  both  forcible  preachers,  and 
both— the  former  especially — ^co-operated  actively  with  White* 
field  In  his  evangeli«tic  efforts.  In  that  region,  as  in  New  Eng- 
land, ecclesiastical  division  was  one  concomitant  of  the  reTivak. 
The  Presbyterians,  among  whom  the  influence  of  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  element  was  prevalent,  charged  the  revival  preachers  with 
being  enthusiasts,  for  setting  up  emotional  criteria  of  regeneration, 
and  for  pronouncing  unconverted  such  ministers  and  people  as 
they  judged  not  to  meet  this  subjective  test  The  conservatives 
complained,  also,  of  the  irruption  of  the  itinerant  preachers  into 
parishes  where  they  were  not  invited,  and  accused  them  of  foment- 
ing divisions  and  contentions.  The  adherents  of  this  party  were 
termed  the  *-  old  side."  The  champions  of  the  revival,  among 
whom  New  England  influences  were  prevalent,  were  styled  the  "  new 
side,"  or  "  new  hghts,"  The  dispute  went  on  until  it  caused  & 
division  between  synods,  which  continued  from  1745  to  1758. 

In  New  England,  disturbances  and  dissensions  of  a  grave  char- 
acter arose.  "  Separatists,**  who  afiirmed  that  they  were  not  edified 
Kiiect«of  the  ^J  ^^^  preaching  in  the  parish  churches,  formed,  in  par- 
peat  revival,  ticukr  in  Eastem  Connecticut,  distinct  congregationfli 
An  attempt  was  mad©  to  suppress  by  law  these  divisive  movemenia. 
The  uncharitable  denunciation  of  ministers  who  were  deemed  to 
be  frigid  in  their  piety,  and  kindred  extravagances,  brought  re- 
proach on  the  eminent  promoters  of  the  revival.  Whitefield  him- 
self was  unjustly  believed  to  be  bent  on  the  displacing  of  the 
regular  ministers  of  the  old  school,  and  the  substitution  for  them 
of  ministers  from  abroad.  Between  his  first  and  second  visits  to  New 
England,  various  associations  of  ministers  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  the  two  colleges,  Harvard  and  Yale,  protested 
agamst  any  further  countenance  of  him  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  the  churches.  He  outhved,  however,  this  disfavor,  and  in  his 
later  visits,  after  the  second,  was  welcomed  by  many  who  had 
before  treated  him  with  coldness.  With  the  fruits  of  the  revival 
Edwards  himself  was  not  wholly  satisfied*  He  saw  that  there  was 
much  unhealthy  excitement  He  found,  to  his  grief,  that  many 
converts  fell  away.  He  never  ceased,  however,  to  consider  the 
movement  as,  on  the  whole,  a  gemnine  and  most  beneficent  work 
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of  God'B  grace.  Many  were  of  the  same  opinion,  while  many, 
whose  Calvinism  was  of  a  moderate  type,  and  who  found  extrava- 
gances of  doctiine  as  well  as  of  emotion  in  the  **  new  lights/* 
held  that  a  preponderance  of  evil  had  resulted,  and  referred  to  the 
time  of  **the  great  revival**  as  the  '*late  period  of  enthusifism/* 
Thifl  phrase  was  employed  by  President  Ezra  Stiles,  of  YiUo  Col- 
lege, the  most  learned  man  of  that  period  in  Kew  England,  a  man 
of  high  reputation  and  estimable  character,  but  not  in  theological 
sympathy  with  M wards  and  with  the  school  which  had  sprang  up 
under  his  leadership.  Dr,  Charles  Chauncey,  a  distinguished  Con- 
gregationid  divine  in  Boston,  find  more  of  a  latitudinarian  than 
Stiles,  opposed  all  itinerant  preaching,  and  thought  that  the  main 
effect  produced  by  the  revival  was  **  a  commotion  in  the  passions." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION  TO  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON. 

The  French  Revolution  was  an  uprising  against  the  privileged 
clasaes — the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy.  The  Church  held  an 
suu  of  tbe  imnaense  amount  of  land,  seigniorial  control  over  a  mul- 
SSrStfcTSi  t'i^^^^  ^^  peasants,  besides  a  vast  income  from  tithes  and 
Fimnce.  from  other  sources.     They  partook  to  the  full  of  that 

deep  corruption  of  tlie  nobility  which  was  one  of  the  main  provo- 
cations to  the  great  revolt.     Prelates  lived  at  a  distance  from  their 
dioceses,  and  expended  their  revenues  in  imiolenee  and  luxuri- 
ous pleasures.     The  common  priests,  as  a  laile,  were  ignorant  and 
iU-paid.     The  Church  had  in  its  hands  the  whole  management  of 
education.     The  Church  had  supported  the  tjTanny  of  the  Bouibou 
kings.     The  lack  of  religious  earnestness  on  the  part  of  its  rulers 
had  left  an  open  course  for  the  progress  of  free- thin  king.     Under 
them,  religion  had  wellnigh  lost  its  power  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  the  French  population.    The  Church  had  helped 
to  drive  the  Huguenota  from  the  land,  and,  in  this  way  among 
others,  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  moral  and  conservative  forces 
which  might  have  held  back  the  revolutionary  party  trom  the  ex- 
066066  into  which  it  plunged.     Many  of  the  leading  eccVfeamBVvcaliad 
themselves  imbibed  the  spirit  of  infidelity.      R-^-tiB  ol  iVem  were 
quite  ready  to  doff  their  robes  and  to  figure  aa  ^i^  wiP^*^^^  Ql\iumBai 
rights  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  **%k"^ 
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It  was  the  impoverishment  of  the  poblie  treasury  which  made 

necessary   the    convokiog  of    the   States-General   in   1789.     The 

Church,  with  its  immense  wealth,  could  not  fail  to  be  an 

The  Bevola-     ,  - .  ,  *  .  ' 

tioa*ndt!ie  immediate  object  of  a tteotion.  Att-er  preliminary  levies 
on  ecclesiastical  property,  it  waa  finally,  on  motion  of 
Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  all  confiscateci  Ecclesiastics,  it  was 
ordained,  should  receive  a  fixed  stipend  from  the  public  coffersL 
The  astute  TallejTand,  through  all  thepohtical  changes  that  followedj 
until  after  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  thi-one  in  1830, 
continued  to  piny  a  prominent  part  The  absorption  of  the  Church 
property  was  followed  by  the  abolishing  of  the  cloisters  and  the  re 
lease,  by  legal  enactment,  of  ftU  monks  and  nuns  from  their  vows. 
The  dioceses  were  completely  remodelled,  and  their  boundaries  con- 
formed to  the  new  departments  into  which  the  kingdom  was  di- 
vided. Each  was  to  have  its  bishop,  independent  of  every  other. 
Bishops  and  pastors  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  There  was 
to  be,  however,  no  rupture  of  the  tie  between  the  French  Church 
and  the  papacy.  To  these  meajsures  the  pope  and  a  great  portiou 
of  the  clergy  were  naturaEy  hostile.  The  requirement  that  the 
clergy  should  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  constitution  brought  on 
E  collision.  The  pope,  in  1791,  issued  a  bull  which  put  under  the 
ban  all  priests  who  had  taken  the  required  oath.  This  bull  was 
not  published  in  France,  or  heeded  by  the  governments  The  clergy 
were  broken  into  two  classes — those  who  complied  with  the  law 
and  took  the  oath,  and  the  recusant  prelates  and  priests  who,  witli 
the  nobility,  emigrated  in  large  numbers  from  the  country.  On 
the  21st  of  September,  1792,  the  National  Convention  proclaimed 
France  a  repubUc.  In  January,  1793,  they  condemned  the  king, 
Louis  XYL,  to  death.  The  emigration  of  the  nobles  and  priesta,  and 
the  aggressive  measures  of  the  foreign  powers  for  the  suppression 
of  the  republic,  infused  a  fanatical  violence  into  the  minds  of  the 
Abolition  of  ^^^^^^^  revolutionists*  The  Catholic  religion  was  for- 
^Catholic  mally  abolished,  as  being  hostile  to  the  French  Republia 
A  new  calendar  was  instituted,  beginning  witli  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  the  new  republic.  In  the  room  of  the  week,  there 
was  a  division  of  time  into  periods  of  ten  days.  So  the  Lord  a  Day 
was  no  longer  to  continue  as  a  day  of  rest  or  of  religious  obserr- 
ances.  The  climax  was  put  upon  these  anti-Ghinstian  proceed- 
ings  when  a  profligate  woman,  representing  the  God<le88  of  Beasou, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  concourse  in  the  ancient  cathedr^'  '*  '^"'' — 
Dame,  was  enthroned  as  an  object  of  homage.  So  tar 
ulace  carried  in  this  delirium  of  impiety.    Atheism 
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as  well  aa  savage.  In  tliese  movements  clergj-men  participated* 
Gobeti  Bishop  of  Paris,  with  his  vicar-general  a  appetired  before  tlie 
National  Convention,  with  the  avowal  that  thej  had  heretofore  de- 
ceived the  people,  but  that  hereafter  they  would  take  their  place 
among  the  womhippers  of  freedom  and  equalit3%  Tlie  wild  march 
of  irreligion  received  a  check  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Robespierre,  who  was  a  deist,  caused 
a  decree  to  be  isBued  to  the  eflfeet  that  the  French  nation  acknowl- 
edges a  Supreme  Being  and  the  iramoiiality  of  the  souL  The  fall 
of  Robespierre  and  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Directory  put  a 
stop  for  the  time  to  meddling  with  rehgious  affairs  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  instincts  prompting 
to  worship  could  not  be  wholly  stifled,  even  when  the  ioatitutions 
of  religion  had  been  tix^dden  in  the  dust  A  sect  of  deists,  called 
Theophilanthropista,  sprang  up,  who  numbered  twenty  thousand  in 
Paris,  and  were  found  in  other  cities.  In  Ptu'is  they  occupied  ten 
churches.  Their  creed  was  the  obligation  to  love  God  and  man. 
But  their  zeal  soon  died  out.  In  1802  they  were  excluded  by  the 
Consuls  from  the  national  churches. 

In  1791  the  National  Assembly  had  annexed  the  papal  districts 
of  Avignon  and  Venaissin  to  the  French  dominion.  The  pope, 
Pius  VI.,  protested  againat  this  seizure.  He  united  with 
the  Bomui  th©  allied  sovereigna  who  were  leagued  against  France* 
^^  '  The  victories  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  compelled  Pius,  in 
1797,  to  agree  to  the  Peace  of  Tolentino,  whera  he  resigned  his 
title  to  the  countries  wrested  from  bim,  gave  up  to  the  new  Cisal- 
pine Repubhc,  founded  by  Napoleon,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ro- 
magna,  agreed  to  pay  thirty  million  livres,  and  allowed  the  French 
to  strip  Rome  of  precious  manuscripts  and  works  of  art  These 
went  to  Paris  among  the  trophies  of  the  coDqueror.  The  republican 
feeling  in  the  papal  kingdom  was  used  by  the  French  to  advance 
their  own  purposes.  In  1797  an  insurrection  in  Rome,  in  which 
a  French  general  lost  his  life,  was  seized  on  by  the  Directory  as  a 
pretext  for  occupying  the  papal  territory.  In  the  following  year 
a  Roman  Repubhc  was  proclaimed.  The  pope  was  carried  away 
as  a  captive,  and  not  long  after  (August  29.  1799)  he  died  at 
Valence  in  France. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate,  the  efforts  of  Napo- 
RtiiirfffTHf  ^Ti-  ^^^^  to  build  up  religious  institutions  anew  from  their 
J^JjJJp^  ruins  began*  In  all  his  measures  he  was  careful  to 
****■  guard  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  and  of  himself  as 

it«  head,  and  to  confine  papal  prerogatives  within  narrow  bounds. 
34 
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In  1801  he  coBcludeda  concordat  with  Pope  Pius  VIL,  in  which  tlie 
Catholic  religion  was  declared  to  be  the  religion  o!  a  majoritr  of 
the  French  people,  and  aa  such  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
govemmeni  The  emigrant  clerg^y  were  to  renounce  all  claim  to 
the  offices  which  tiiey  had  left  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  difl- 
tinction  between  the  two  classes  of  priests,  all  the  priests  were 
to  resign  their  places,  and  to  be  reappointed^  Archbishops  and 
bishops  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  gOTernment  To  tbem  the 
pope  was  to  grant  canonical  institution.  The  rights  which  had 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  France  were  to  inhere  in  the  Cousula 
The  next  year  (1802)  Napoleon  promulgated  certain  organic  laws 
of  the  Church.  They  were  shaped  according  to  the  old  principles 
of  Gallican  freedom.  Decrees  of  the  |)opes,  and  even  of  general 
councOn,  were  not  to  be  published  in  France  without  the  ^aoei  of 
the  government.  As  a  defence  against  ecclesiastical  courts,  there 
might  be  a  resort  to  civil  tnbiinals.  Monastic  orders  were  abol- 
ished. All  teachers  in  the  seminaries  were  to  subscribe  to  the 
declaration  of  the  French  clergy  in  1682.  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  pope  to  these  enactments,  he  came  to  Paris,  in 
1804,  to  crown  Napoleon*  When,  however,  several  years 
Mioon  with  after  (1808),  the  emperor  went  so  far  as  to  demand  Uie 
"*  oreation  of  a  Patriarch  of  France,  to  be  appointed  by  him- 

self, required  the  introduction  of  his  legal  code  into  the  papal 
kingdom,  the  abolition  of  cloistera  and  of  the  rule  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy, and  required  the  pope  to  join  him  in  the  league  against  Eng-^ 
land  and  to  close  his  ports  against  the  enemy,  Pius  "VTL  refused 
compliance.  As  a  penaU}-,  in  1809  his  states  were  annexed  to  the 
French  Empire.  A  p-ipal  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  un- 
righteous assailants  of  the  Holy  See  was  issued,  and  Napoleon  was 
privately  informed  that  he  was  included  among  them*  The  pope 
was  carried  as  a  piisoner,  first  to  Savon  a,  antl  then  into  France, 
Under  these  trying  circumstances  Pius  VIL  maintained  his  position 
Tvith  firmnesa  Twenty-seven  bishoprics  in  France  were  yacant 
A  sect  of  **pnre  Catholics,*' adherents  of  the  pope,  was  arising, 
who  were  obliged  to  hold  their  services  ia  secret  Napoleon  de- 
prived Pius  VIL  of  the  cardinals,  and  even  of  his  private  secre- 
tary. The  proceedings  of  the  emperor  in  relation  to  the  calling 
of  a  national  synod,  which  met  on  June  17,  1811,  and  reassem- 
bled, after  being  once  dissolved  by  the  imperious  sovereign,  in- 
duced the  pope  to  make  large  concessions  He  was  brought 
Fontainebleau,  and  was  roughly  treated  by  Napoleon  a 
from  Bussia,  in  1812.     At  len*^** 
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inent,  tlie  provisions  of  wliieii  were  agfreeable  to  the  emperor  ;  but, 
contrary  to  a  stipuktioD,  he  published  it  before  the  pope  had  con- 
ferred with  his  cardinals-  This  called  out  a  warning  from  the  pope 
against  giving  credence  to  the  reports  relative  to  a  concordat  He- 
uewed  persecution  of  the  poutifif  was  the  result^  which  terminated 
at  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  triumph  of  the  allies.  In  1814, 
Piua  YU.  once  more  entered  Ronie. 

An  important  consequence  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
French  Eevolution  was  the  secularizing  of  the  ecclesiaatical  states 
TbBRwnmn  ^^  German}'*  They  were  converted  into  communities 
catboUc  under  civil  rule.     The  Rhine  provinces  were  aanexed  to 

Church  in  i      *  i 

liemanj-  Fmnce,  In  1810  the  last  ecclesiastical  state  was  abol- 
ished and  changed  into  a  grand-dukedom.  Cloisters  in  Germany^ 
except  in  Austria,  were  abolished.  During  the  conflicts  of  the  pe- 
riod, vacant  bishoprics  remained  unBUed.  When  Germany  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  only  five  old  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
were  living.  In  process  of  time  concordats  were  concluded  be* 
tween  German  princes  and  the  pope,  and  the  vacant  ecclesiastical 
places  were  filled. 

In  Naples,  which  was  conquered  by  the  French  in  1806,  and 
dehvered  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  monastic  orders  were  generally 
abolished,  and  their  pixjperty  appropriated  by  the  gov- 
ernment The  principles  of  the  Napoleonic  code  rel* 
ative  to  marriage  by  civil  contract,  etc,  were  so  repug- 
nant to  the  pope  that  he  refused  canonical  institution 
to  the  bishops.  In  1808,  Joseph  became  King  of  Spain.  The  In- 
quisition was  abolished.  In  1809  the  cloisters  all  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  Cortes,  which  represented  the  opposite  or  national 
party,  declared,  in  1813,  that  the  Inquisition  was  incompatible  witli 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  country.  In  whatever  part  of  Europe 
the  influence  of  Napoleon  was  felt,  the  civil  authority  was  made 
supreme,  the  authority  of  the  papacy  was  curtailed  and  made  sub- 
ordinate to  the  rulers  of  the  State,  and  institutions  like  monas- 
tic establishments,  specially  characteristic  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
swept  away.  The  medimval  was  inmBformed  into  the  modem 
state. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


fHB  PAPACY  SmOE  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  L  ; 
IN  THE  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 


CHRISTIANITY 


The  fall  of  Napoleon  restored  Pius  VIL  to  Rome,  and  enabled 
him  to  resume  tlie  exercise  of  bis  pontifical  authority.  He  came 
lii«  Mbwiiitkt  ^^<^^t  aJi  object  of  universal  sympathy,  which  liis  patience 
movement,  j^^^j  merited.  The  Btomis  of  the  revolution  were  oven 
The  papacy  now^  at  the  beginuing  of  a  new  era  of  European  history, 
waa  at  liberty  to  elect  what  policy  it  would  pui-sue.  It  is  remark- 
able that  three  out  of  the  four  nations  that  had  conquered  Bona- 
parte, and  had  thus  given  freedom  to  the  pope,  were  not  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  fold.  Buasia  was  Greek,  England  and  Pi*ussia 
were  Protestant  EverjTvbere  in  Europe  there  was  a  longing  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  constitutional  freedom  under  the  forms 
of  monarchy.  This  feeling  of  aversion  to  arbitrary  government 
was  deeply  implanted  in  the  French  mind.  It  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many»  It  was  ardently  cherished  south  of  the  Alps  and  of  the 
PjTenees.  Unhappily,  there  set  in  a  strong  opposing  current  in 
the  direction  of  absolutism.  The  exeeases  of  the  revolutionary 
period  had  begotten  a  horror  of  everything  that  savored  of  repub- 
lican government.  Tlie  "throne  and  the  altar**  must  be  reea- 
tablished  in  their  former  dignity  and  strength.  The  Ck^ntinental 
monarchs  were  united  in  this  sentiment  Russia  was  bent  on 
putting  down  movements  in  favor  of  freedom  ^vith  a  strong  hand 
Austria,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  astute  Mettemich,  was  of  the 
same  mind.  Prussia,  after  some  vacillation,  joined  hands  with  her 
Oerman  rival.  The  Holy  Alliance  between  the  three  sovereigns,  to 
which  the  other  rxilers  on  the  Continent  acceded^  while  it  contained 
a  pledge  to  govern  righteously  and  to  promote  justice  and  relig- 
ion, was  based  on  the  old  principle  of  legitimacy — the  doctrine 
that  the  authority  of  kings  is  the  direct  gift  of  God,  and  not  de- 
rived from  their  subjecta  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  combine 
to  quell  popular  insurrections  wherever  they  should  break  out 

The  papacy  espoused  the  cause  of  Absolutism.     In  the  middle 
ages  the  popes  had  been  considered  the  champions  of  the  people^ 
and  their  protectors  against  the  tyranny  of  secular  rulers 
tm  tUft  £S7fl(t  and  of  local  ecclesiastics.     They  had  placed  1^**^ 
bwiatum,     ^^  ^^^  he&d  of  great  movements,  like  * 
which  tne  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  mn 
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profoimdly  mterested.  They  had  baptized  and  taken  under  the  if 
own  paternal  guidance  the  prevailing  martial  taste  and  the  popular 
hatred  of  the  inddel  But  now  there  waa  a  reversal  of  their  posi- 
tion. Thej  were  utterly  loath  to  surrender  any  of  the  old  prerog- 
atives of  their  station  in  order  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
altered  condition  of  the  public  mind  and  the  new  character  of  Euro- 
pean society.  Their  bitter  experieneca  during  the  revolutionary 
era,  the  recollection  of  the  wild  excesses  of  liberalism^  the  desire  to 
keep  down  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  the  papal  kingdom,  the  vindictive 
and  intolerant  conservatism  of  the  great  body  of  the  zealous  sup- 
porters of  Kome  in  France  and  in  Southern  Europe,  were  bo  many 
additional  reasons  for  taking  sides  with  the  dominant  reaction 
against  the  aspirations  and  stmggleB  of  the  people. 

In  the  papal  curia  there  were  two  parties  ;  the  one,  that  of  the 
tetanti^  led  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  was  for  abolishing  the  French  con- 
Parttotinthe  stitutiou  lU  the  Roman  state,  restoring  ecclesiastical 
papRi  curia,  property  to  its  former  posseaaorSj  and  for  bringing  back 
completely  the  old  order  of  things^  with  aU  its  wroBgs  and  evila. 
The  other,  the  party  of  the  Uberali,  led  by  a  sagacious  man.  Cardi- 
nal Consdvi,  was  for  retaining  beneficent  improvements  which, 
during  the  period  of  revolution^  had  been  incorporated  in  the  po- 
litical system.  He  had  but  a  very  moderate  degree  of  success  m 
this  praiseworthy  effort.  Uniformity  of  admimetration  was,  to  be 
sure,  preserved  ;  but  the  offices  were  taken  from  laymen  and  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  In  addition  to  the  mischiefs  of  cleri- 
cal misgovern ment,  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  property  cut  off 
a  great  part  of  the  public  revenue,  and,  besides^  involved  the  cre- 
ation of  a  burdensome  public  debt.  The  Inquisition  and  the  In- 
dex, the  old  weapons  of  priestly  intolerance,  were  again  brought 
into  use.  In  relation  to  the  Church  at  large,  Pius  VH  adopted  an 
^^^^  analogous  reactionary  policy*  One  of  his  first  measures 
papal  moM-  was  the  issue  of  a  bull,  on  August  7,  1814,  authorizing 
the  revival  of  the  Jesuit  order.  Nothing  could  more 
signally  betoken  the  altered  tein jier  of  civil  and  ecxjlesiastical  rulers. 
The  new  Jesuits  were  of  a  harsh  and  fanatical  temper.  They  went 
io  work  at  once  to  get  the  education  of  the  yoimg  into  their  hands. 
They  even  avowed  the  loose  ethical  maxims  which,  at  a  former 
day,  had  brought  on  them  so  heavy  a  weight  of  odium.  Another 
characteristic  measure  was  the  publication  of  a  bull,  in 
18ir>,  in  which  Bible  societies  were  denounced,  and  stig- 
niatized  as  a  pesi  The  governments  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope showed  themselves  prompt  to  cooperate  with  the  Homan  curi& 
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This  was  th©  caae  in  Sardinia,  Tiiscasy,  and  Naples.  In  Spain, 
Ferdinand  Vll.  called  back  the  Jesuit b  whom  his  grandfather  had 
©xpeUed,  and  renewed  the  tyranny  of  the  Inqniaition,  The  sup- 
pressed convents  were  restored*  The  reins  of  goTemment  were 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  bigoted  clergy.  Intolerable  tyranny 
provoked  a  revolt  Th©  Cortes  obliged  the  sovereign  to  reverse 
his  policy,  to  drive  out  the  Jesuits,  and  to  abolish  the  Inquisition. 
The  Holy  Alliance  now  interfered,  Louis  X^TH.,  against  the  fid- 
vice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  marched  Fi^ench  troops  into  Spain 
and  put  down  constitutional  government  The  rigorous  measures 
adopted  after  that  event  by  the  Spanish  king  did  not  suffice  to 
Gatisfy  the  fanatical  party,  which  lullied  about  his  brother,  Don 
Carlos,  and  tried  to  raise  him  to  the  throne.  In  France,  the 
Church,  by  sending  missionary  preachers  through  the  land,  by 
means  of  public  religions  processiona  and  showy  ceremonies  of 
various  kinds,  and  by  the  invention  of  new  sorts  of  devotion,  such 
as  the  worship  of  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus,  strove  to  reawaken  an 
attachment  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  system.  Tlie  priests  who  had 
taken  th©  oath  prescribed  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1790,  were 
compelled  to  do  penance  or  to  lose  their  livinga  Mobs  were  al- 
lowed to  attack  the  Protestants  in  Nismes  and  in  other  towns,  and 
hundreds  of  them  were  slain.  This  was  in  1815.  The  government 
at  length  interfered,  but  did  not  punish  the  criminals.  Colleges 
and  seminaries  were  established  by  the  Jesuits,  and  these  became 
more  numerous  in  the  next  reign.  The  antipathy  w^hich  had  ex- 
isted against  the  Church  was  rekindled  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
reactionary  religious  party.  liberaHsm  in  all  its  forms  was  awak- 
ened to  a  new  life.  The  brother  of  Louiw  XVHl,,  the  Count  of 
Artois,  w^ho  went  much  beyond  the  king  in  intolerant  bigotry,  and 
was  th©  head  of  the  absolutist  party  in  ix>htics  and  religion,  as- 
cended th©  throne  in  1824.  Pius  YIL  died  in  1823,  and  the  death 
of  Con  sal  vi  followed  soon  after.  There  was  no  barrier  at  Rome  in 
the  path  of  papal  absolutism.  Leo  XH.  was  devoted  to  the  party 
of  the  zelanti  His  adherents  proclaimed  the  pope  supreme  over 
secular  rulers.  The  Jesuits  were  favored  and  exalted.  Beligious 
ceremonieg,  including  a  jubilee  at  Rome  in  1825,  were  celebrated 
with  ostentatious  pomp.  Meantime,  the  papal  kingdom  was  miser- 
ably governed*  Th©  most  of  Italy  was  under  the  direct  or  indirect 
control  of  the  Auatrians.  Their  troops  were  at  hand  to  stifle  the 
first  outbreak  of  insurrection.  The  deep  popular  discontent  led  to 
th©  organization  of  the  Carbonari  and  other  secret  societiesi  the 
twn  of  which  was  Italian  liberty  and  unity. 
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In  France,  under  Charles  X,  the  niling  spirita  in  the  Church 
were  zealoualy  in  favor  of  ul tramontane  viewB  of  the  papacy,  and 

treated  with  hostOitj  and  contempt  the  GalHcan  theory, 
utwnUuD  in    wMch  it  had  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  French 

Church  to  maintain.  The  king  was  obliged  to  yield  in 
a  degree,  and  for  a  time,  to  tha  x-ising  forces  of  liberalisni,  which 
was  hoatile  alike  to  political  absolutism  and  to  the  control — for  ex- 
ample, in  matters  of  education — conceded  to  the  Jesuit  reaction* 
The  revolution  of  1830  effected  a  radical  change.  The  government 
of  Louis  Phihppe  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  the  clerical  party. 
The  Jesuits  were  deprived  of  their  newly  acquired  power.  The 
futility  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  papacy  with  the  modem 
spirit  of  hberty  was  shown  in  the  abortive  experiment  made  by 

Lamennais  and  his  associates.  De  Maistre,  a  scholar 
And  Ida  an.      and  diplpmatist,  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  French 

Revolution,  but  not  unfriendly  to  monarchy  under  con- 
stitutional restraints,  had  endeavored,  in  a  series  of  able  writings^ 
to  vindicate  an  extreme  theory  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope. 
He  founded  hie  position  on  the  need  of  order  in  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  world,  such  as  only  the  autocracy  of  the  pope  could  secure. 
His  argument  resembles  that  of  Hobbes  in  behalf  of  despotism  in 
the  political  sphere.  The  same  tendencies  were  carried  further  in 
France  by  Lamennais,  with  Lacordaire,  Montalembert,  and  other 
associateB,  in  the  early  days  of  Louis  Philippe.  Lamennais  con- 
tended for  the  extension  of  suffrage,  freedom  of  woi'ship,  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  liberty  of  the  press,  at  the  same  time  that  he  as- 
serted ultramontane  ideas  of  the  pope's  spiritual  supremacy.  This 
strange  oombination  of  opinions  was  set  forth  with  enthusiasm  in  a 
|Ournal,  UAvenir,  These  doctrines  were  withstood  by  the  clerical 
parly.  They  were  condemned  by  Pope  Gregory  X^T^  who,  in  1831, 
succeeded  Leo  XH  The  journal  was  given  up.  Lamennais  sub- 
mitted with  reluctance  and  with  qualifications.  His  associates 
bowed  to  the  papal  decision^  The  generous,  but  quixotic,  effort  to 
harmonize  discordant  systems  fell  to  the  ground.  Lacordaire  be- 
came one  of  the  most  impressive  preachers  in  the  French  Catholic 
Church,     Montalembert  did  not  abandon  his  libendity  of  spirit. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  clerical  reaction  in  France  suffered 
a  decided  check  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons^  the  Catholic 

Chui'ch  gained  advantages  which  it  did  not  owe  to  the 

papal  curia,     lo  Great  Britain,  Catholic  Emancipation 

released  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the  ob- 
noxious oaths  which  hiid  boen  imj>osed  in  the  times  of  the  Restore 
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iioQ  and  Bevolutioii,  anil  thej  were  made  eligible  to  tlie  ofiices  of 
state.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  Revolution  of 
1830  at  Paris  was  a  riaing  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands^ which  resulted  in  the  diTision  of  the  country  and  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  the  Catholic  stiite  of  Belgium.  Uprisings  in  Italy 
were  put  down  by  the  help  of  Austrian  troops.  Afay^'ni  became 
the  head  of  the  republican  patriots  and  platters. 

In  1846,  Pius  IX.  was  elected  pope.  Mala«:lministration  und^ 
his  predecessor  had  been  canied  so  far  that  when  he  died  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  and  exiles  for  pohtical  offences  num* 
bered  not  less  than  two  thousand.  The  new  pope,  an 
Itahan  of  high  birth,  dignified  manners,  and  pleasing 
address,  began  his  course  by  the  adoption  of  liberal  measures.  He 
released  the  political  prisoners  and  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty 
for  offenders  of  this  class.  He  authorized  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways.  He  appointed  a  Considia^  or  Council  of  State,  and  intrusted 
the  functions  of  civil  administration,  to  a  large  extent,  to  laymen. 
Theao  proceedings  inspired  the  liberals  with  glowing  hopea  The 
Revolution  of  1848  in  France  excited  the  spirit  of  disaffection  with 
the  existing  governments  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  Italy.  Pius  IX.  went  still  further  in  the  work  of 
providing  for  his  kingdom  a  constitutional  system.  The  republi- 
cans, however,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  continuance  of  the  su- 
preme authority  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals.  The  pope  refused 
to  engage  in  war  against  the  Austrians,  A  popular  ferment  ensued, 
llossi,  his  chief  minister,  was  assassinated.  The  pope,  no  longer 
able  to  control  the  democratic  movement,  fled  to  Gaeta.  He  was 
brought  back  to  Rome  by  French  troops.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
career  of  Pius  IX.  as  a  liberal  reformer.  He,  and  others  with  him, 
had  cherished  the  idea  of  a  union  of  Italy  in  the  form  of  a  confed- 
eracy of  wliich  the  pontiff  should  be  the  head.  This  scheme  was 
favored  in  France,  even  by  such  a  statesman  as  Quizot  By  this 
means  it  -s^m  hoped  that  Italy  would  be  united  w^ithout  becoming  a 
formidable  power,  and  Austrian  influence  could  be  checked.  It  was 
a  scheme  that  fell  far  short  of  satisfying  the  patriotic  views  of  Italians. 
The  umfication  of  Italy  was  to  be  effected  under  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  the  final  step  in  the  process  being  the  ab- 
sorption  of  the  papal  kingdom  and  the  vanishing  of  the 
Italy :  lom  of  pope's  temporal  sovereignty.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
temp^i^"       side  by  side  with  this  gradual  extinction 

if.       ^^^  ^  series  of  measures  was  ad 
tiie  can-ying  of  his  authority  within  t-l 
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pitck  The  war  of  France  and  Sardinia  with  Auatna  added  Lotii' 
bardj  ta  the  Sardinian  possessionB.  Tuscany,  Modena^ 
and  Parma,  and  also  Roma^a,  which  belonged  to  the 
pope,  were  annexed  by  tbeir  own  choice.  The  arms  of  Gaiibaldi 
added  to  the  Italian  kingdom  Naples  and  Sicily,  Victor  Ln- 
manual,  as  the  ally  of  Prussia  against  Austria,  secured  Venice  for 
his  reward.  It  was  not  until  the  overthro%v  of  Nupolcou  at  Sedan, 
in  1870,  tliat  the  way  was  open  for  taking  possession  of  Borne. 
AH  Italy  was  now  brought  together  in  one  kingdom,  and  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  from  Florence  to  the  ancient  capital 
The  result  was  accomplished  against  the  constant,  indignant  pro- 
tests  of  Pius  IX,,  who  was  now  despoiled  of  his  principality  and  re* 
duced  to  confine  liis  authority  within  the  limits  of  his  spiritual  office. 
But  that  office  he  had  been  able  to  magnify.  In  1854,  he  gath- 
ered a  large  company  of  ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  and  promulgated, 
Papal  ifflfam-  OH  his  owB  pcrsoual  responsibility,  without  the  concur- 
vaucM  ^*  rence  of  any  council,  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  con- 
*''''"**^  ception  of  the  Virgin  ilary.  He  thus  assumed  to  decide 
authoritatively  a  question  which  the  doctors  of  the  Church  had  long 
debated,  and  on  which  they  were  not  yet  agreed.  In  1864,  he 
i^ued  an  Encyclic,  together  with  a  Syllabus  of  Elrrors,  in  which, — 
besideft  the  condenmation  of  doctrinal  eiTors,  such  as  materialistic 
and  pantheistic  opinions — the  ideas  at  the  basis  of  the  modem 
state,  such  as  the  validity  of  marriage  by  the  civil  contract,  educa- 
tion not  subject  to  clerical  control^  liberty  of  conscience,  and  tolera* 
tion  of  varieties  of  religious  opinion,  were  solemnly  denoimced.  In 
1870,  at  his  call  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican  assembled. 
Seven  hundred  and  sixty- four  hisbops  were  gathered  in  St.  Peter  s 
Church  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  hut  more  than  a  third  were 
from  Italy.  The  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  business, 
both  before  and  after  the  meeting  of  the  council,  were  mnde  by  the 
pope  and  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  bim.  Wliether  it  was 
or  was  not  the  chief  purpose  in  smnmomng  the  assembly,  the  project 
of  a  declaration  of  the  pope's  infallibility  was  nt  length  brought 
forward,  and  was  supported  by  the  pontiflf  himself  and  by  those 
who  stood  high  in  his  favor»  The  ascendency  of  the  Jeeuits  in  the 
counsels  of  Pius  DC  had  long  been  a  notorious  fact^  Checks  were 
put  upon  the  freedom  of  debate  In  the  council  Yet  there  was* 
strong  opposition  to  the  proposal.  Bishops  like  the  learned  his- 
torian, Hefele  from  Germany,  Dupanloup  from  France,  and  Ken- 
rick  from  America,  strove  in  vain  to  dissuadis  the  council  from 
flanctioning  the  project.     Some  of  thf*  minority  disb^U^ved  is  ih* 
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iloctrine  whicli  tlie  council  was  called  upon  to  offiniu  All  of  ifaem 
judgetl  its  proclamation  to  be  ill-timed  and  inexpedient  The  mi- 
nority was  large,  but  finding  tliat  resistance  was  fruitless^  and  on 
account  of  tije  threatened  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  Prussia,  most  of  them  withdrew  before  the  final  vote.  Five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  bishops  gave  their  voices  in  the  affirmative. 
Only  two  voted  in  t!ie  negative.  Unlike  previous  general  coun- 
cils, the  Catholic  governments  had  no  repreaentatives  in  the  body. 
They  had  thoughts  of  iuterposing  with  a  protest  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  discussion  ;  but  the  situation  of  France,  and  the  relation 
of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Church,  prevented  his  government  from 
taking  this  course.  The  other  powera  did  not  choose  to  act  alone. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  followed  in  the  line  of  the  SyUabua, 
and  pronounced  anathemas  against  various  types  of  current  ration- 
alistic thcorj^  The  main  decree  waa  that  in  which  the  pope  was 
declared  to  be  infallible  in  whatever  teaching  relative  to  theology 
or  morals  he  may  address  to  the  entire  Church. 

The  German  school  of  Catholic  theologians  who  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  promulgation  of  the  new  dogma  had  held  a  position 
Th«  '*  Old  between  the  Galilean  theory  of  the  competence  of  a  coun- 
CatiioUcft,"  ^Q  ^Q  defino  the  faith,  and  the  ultramontane  view.  Their 
doctrine  was  that  the  concurrence  of  pope  and  councC,  the  voice  of 
the  united  episcopate,  is  requisite  for  the  vaHdity  of  a  doctrinal 
definition.  When  a  council  itself,  however,  affirmed  the  contrary 
view,  in  concurrence  with  a  pope,  what  could  they  say  ?  The  bish- 
ops gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Vatican  decreea  Even  Hefele, 
one  of  the  eminent  pupils  of  Mohler,  and  the  author  of  a  learned 
work  on  the  history  of  councils,  who  had  exposed  the  groundleae- 
nesa  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  yielded,  after  a  delay  ol 
^\'Q  months,  and  gave  in  his  assent.  He  had  said  that  he  would 
lay  down  his  oflSce  rather  than  renoimce  to  this  extent  his  mature, 
conscientious  convictions.  But  he  was  overcome  by  the  dread  of 
schism  and  of  iaohttion.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1871,  he  \*Tote  to  a 
friend  in  Bonn :  "  I  believed  that  I  was  serving  the  Catholic  C%i2rdj» 
and  I  was  serving  the  caricature  which  Bomanism  and  Jesaitism  had 
made  out  of  it  Not  until  I  was  in  Bome  was  it  perfectly  clear  to  tne 
that  what  they  pursue  and  practice  (treibt  und  Qbt)  there  haa  only 
the  false  semblance  (schein)  and  name  of  Christian:'  '^'  th^ 

shell ;  the  kernel  is  gone:  ever^  iiffcrlv  exter-Ui^^ l,      Hs 

had  seen  Borne,  and  it  u 
But  Hefele  vrn^  not  a 
he  made  up  his  miuf 
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A  considerable  b  umber  of  theologians^  however,  at  tbe  head  ol 
whom  was  Ignatius  von  Dcillinger,  the  ablest  and  most  learned 
of  the  Gei^man  Catholic  divines,  refused  to  submit,  Thejr  claimed 
that  the  council  was  not  really  united,  and  that  the  result  was  ob» 
tained  bj  unfair  means.  Separate  congregations,  under  the  name 
of  '*  Old  Catholics,"  were  organized.  Contrary  to  the  first  intention 
of  Dollinger  and  his  associates  at  Munich,  a  separation  took  place 
of  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  principal  leader.  Ordination  for 
their  first  bishop,  Reinkens,  was  procured  from  the  bishop  of  one 
of  the  old  Jan  sen  is  t  churches  in  Holland,  in  which  the  episcopal 
succession  had  been  preserved.  A  like  movement  developed  itself 
in  considerable  strength  in  Switzerland.  Seyeral  conferences  or 
congresBes  of  the  Old  Catholics  were  held.  The  organisation  of 
the  Old  Catholics  was  recognized  by  the  German  governments. 
The  seceding  body  called  a  conference,  in  order  to  promote  a  con- 
federation of  churches,  wluch  was  attended  by  Russians  and 
Greeksi,  and  by  certain  English  and  American  Episcopalians.  It 
Qouf^^uj^  met  at  Bonn  in  1874,  and  had  for  its  result  the  abolition 
mt  Bonn,  ^f  compulsor}'  fasting  and  confession,  the  decision  to  uso 
the  Temacnlar  in  public  worship,  to  permit  the  marriage  of  priestSy 
and  to  allow  the  communion  in  both  kinds  to  members  of  the  Eng* 
Hah  Episcopal  Church,  Towards  this  church  and  the  Greek  Church 
a  friendly  attitude  was  assumed.  At  a  second  conference,  also  at 
Bonn,  in  1875,  an  agreement  essentially  in  accordance  with  the 
Greek  view  was  reached  on  the  subject  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  In  Paris,  an  eloquent  preacher,  Pere  Hyacinthe  Loy- 
Bon,  formed  an  Old  Cathohc  congregation.  The  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment commanded  the  approval  of  a  highly  respectable  body  of  cul- 
tivated men.     But  it  had  no  deep  root  among  the  common  people. 

In  the  sevci-al  states  of  Germany  the  Bom  an  Catholic  clergy  are 
paid  by  the  State,  which  in  turn  exercises  a  supervision  over  their 
Th€»  Faik  Uw»  education.  In  Prussia,  Frederic  William  IV*  granted 
inPnuri*.  large  privileges  to  the  Catholic  body.  Everywhere  in 
Europe  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  awakened  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  Church  of  Rome  might  encroach  on  the  prerogativea 
of  the  Stat^.  This  conviction  was  strongly  expressed  in  pamphleta 
by  Mr,  Gladstone.  The  ultramontane  party,  in  the  judgment  of 
Bismarck,  threatened  the  stability  of  the  German  Empire.  Hence 
the  German  governments  protected  the  Old  Catholics,  and  Prussia 
paBsed  stringent  enactments  known  as  the  **  Falk  laws,''  from  tbij 
name  of  the  minister  who  proposed  them.  **  Neither  in  Church 
Jlior  State,"   said  Bismarck,    **are  we   on   the  way  to   Canossa.' 
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!Fhes6  laws  were  framed  in  1873.  Subsequently  the  disaffectioa 
occasioned  by  them  among  Catliolics,  wlio  com  plained  of  oppres* 
Bion,  and  the  exigencies  of  German  politics,  moved  tlie  cbancellor 
to  conBent  to  the  repeal  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  these  provi- 
sions. Hie  rapid  growth  of  socialismi  and  the  need  of  the  sup- 
port of  "the  Centre,"  or  the  Boman  Catholic  political  party,  in 
the  Imperial  Diet,  in  connection  T^ith  financial  measures,  induced 
Bismarck  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  Pope  Leo  XHI.  He 
chose  the  pope  as  umpii*e  in  the  dispute  with  Spain  respecting  the 
Caroline  Islands.  He  received  from  the  pope  the  decoration  of  the 
"  Order  of  Christ/'  The  Eoman  CathoHca  were  requested  by  Leo 
to  lend  the  chancellor  their  support  in  passing  "  the  Septennate  *• 
— the  measure  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Gennan  army,  to  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  seven  years.  German  Protestants,  with  high 
notionfl  of  monai'chical  authority,  may  be  an  object  of  less  dread 
to  Eoman  ultramontanism  than  French  Eepublicans,  disciples  of  de- 
ism or  materialism. 

After  the  Be  volution  of  1848,  when  the  sociaUstic  mobs  were 
suppressed  by  Cavaipiac,  the  dread  excited  by  the  violence  of 
cjiriBtUnitj  ^^^  "  fourth  estate,**  the  working  class,  opened  to  Louis 
ittPnmce.  Kapoleon  a  path  to  the  presidency,  and  to  the  suc- 
cessful usurpation  of  supreme  power  as  Emperor  (December  3 
and  4, 1851).  He  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  society.  The  clergy 
were  favorable  to  him.  He  professed  to  adopt  tlie 
principles  of  the  Concordat  of  1801,  but  in  matters  of 
religion,  as  in  other  things,  he  was  governed  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  hour.  Ab  soon  as  he  proposed  to  espouse  Gallicanism-,  he  drew 
on  himself  the  denunciation  of  the  clergy,  including  Dupanloup, 
Bishop  of  Orleans.  He  was  styled  "the  second  Pilate.**  The 
government  forbade  the  publication  of  the  pope's  encyclic  and 
syllabus*  After  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert,  at  Novara  {1849), 
Napoleon,  then  President,  to  prevent  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
Austrians  in  Italy,  had  sent  l\ench  troops  to  Rome  under  Oadinot» 
by  whom  Garibaldi  and  his  brave  repubhcan  followers  were  driven 
out.  Borne  was  now  held,  and  the  pope  protected  there,  by  the 
Prench  soldiers.  This  brought  on  Napoleon  the  wrath  of  the 
liberal  party*  In  tlie  war  with  Austria  (1859),  he  went  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  Italian  cause,  but  the  Peace  of  Yillafranca  left  the  work 
which  he  undertook  half  done.  The  Italians  conquered  for  them- 
selves all  Italy  except  Venice  and  Kome  ;  and  Louis  Napoleon  de- 
fended Borne  against  them.  He  assumed  the  part  of  protector  of 
the  Holy  See— a  part  in  which  he  was  supported  not  only  Iw  the 
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clerical  party  in  France,  but  hy  all  Frenchmen  who,  on  generBl 
grounds,  were  hostile  to  the  imificatioii  of  Italy  tinder  the  rule  of 
the  House  of  Savoy.  lu  the  closing  period  of  Napoleon  s  career, 
the  ultramontane  party,  zealously  sustained  by  the  Empress  En* 
genie,  whose  political  influence  was  baleful,  exercised  too  much 
power.  The  disastrous  Mexican  war  for  the  enthronement  of 
Blaximilian  was  undertaken,  and  afterwards  the  fatal  war  withGer- 
mail}'.  Napoleon  was  overtlxi*own  at  Sedan,  Then  followed  the 
surrender  of  Paris,  after  the  vain  atruggle  of  Gambetta  and  hia 
patriotic  auxiliaries.  When  the  conditions  of  peace  with  the  Grer- 
mans  were  settled^  there  occurred  the  terrible  conflict  with  the 
Communists,  in  which  Darlx>y,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  their  ferocious  cruelty.  In  this  period  of  distress, 
France,  as  on  other  occasions  of  calamity  and  despair,  appeared  to 
turn  to  the  priest  for  counsel  and  comfort  This  was  manifest  in 
the  National  Assembly  of  1871,  The  clerical  party  was 
strong  and  was  possessed  with  the  ultramontane  spirit 
Without  leave  from  the  government,  Guibert,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
promulgated  the  new  dogma  of  papal  infallibility*  Even  Dupan- 
loup,  after  the  Vatican  Council,  became  a  most  active  leader  in  the 
ultramontane  phalanx.  He  did  much  to  procure  the  defeat  of 
the  law  for  establishing  schools  for  universal  education  under  the 
management  of  the  state,  and  with  it  compulsory  education.  After 
the  fdl  of  Thiers,  in  1873,  on  whose  superior  sagacity,  under  th© 
pressure  of  the  fiiiancifil  situation,  even  the  clericals  had  for 
a  while  been  obhged  to  rely,  McMahon  came  into  power.  Under 
the  ministry'  of  Broglie,  and  then  of  Buifet  (1875),  clericaHsm  main* 
tained  its  ascendency.  Government  authorized  the  establishing  of 
Catholic  universities,  with  permission  to  confer  degrees.  A  re* 
action  ensued,  which  grew  in  strength,  until  the  marahal-president, 
in  1877,  was  forced  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  country,  and  a  re- 
publican cabinet  was  formed.  In  1880,  the  measures  of  Jules  Ferry 
The  Fcro-  ^^^*^  **^^  associates  respecting  education  were  adopted* 
^'^^'  The  pupils  in  the  Catholic  universities  were  required  to 

be  enrolled,  to  be  examined,  and  to  take  their  degrees  in  the  state  tmi- 
versities.  The  **  March  decrees  "  for  breaking  up  the  Jesuit  society^ 
and  other  orders  and  congregations  not  recognized  by  the  state^ 
were  carried  out  when  Gambetta  became  the  head  of  the  ministry 
(November,  1881).  The  school  law  of  the  minister,  Paul  Bert, 
provided  for  compulsory  attendauce  at  the  public  schools,  and  for 
the  complete  secularizing  of  them.  Among  the  other  measures  of 
the  anti-clerical  majority  was  the  law,  passed  in  1881,  giving  the 
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"whole  jiiriscHetioD  over  questiona  of  divorce  to  the  civil  couiia. 
The  destruction  of  Gallicaniam  in  the  French  Catholio  Church,  and 
the  swny  of  ultmmontamsm,  are  owing  to  several  causea  The 
French  Cliurch,  in  the  present  ceaturj^  br*^  not  had,  as  of  old,  in 
the  civil  goveniment  of  the  nation  a  champion  and  a  rally  in  g-point 
for  Hb  forces*  It  huH  tiu'ned  to  Borne  as  a  source  of  atrength.  It 
looks  on  infidelity,  in  the  form  of  deism  or  materialism,  as  lying  at 
the  root  of  republican  movements  for  the  secularizing  of  the  state 
and  the  oveiihi-pw  of  clerical  control  The  reign  of  ultramontan- 
ism  has  brought  with  it  a  reign  of  superstition.     Mari- 

•  olatry  has  flourished  as  never  before.     The  worship  of 

the  **  Sacred  Heart  "  of  Jesus  has  called  out  a  wide-spread  effusion 
of  mystical  and  sentimental  devotion.  Alleged  miracles,  as  at 
Liourdes  and  La  Salette,  have  been  used  to  draw  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  to  these  places,  honored  by  apparitions  of  the  Virgin. 
Against  the  ulti-amontane  glorifying  of  the  papacy  there  have  not 
been  wanting  earnest,  but  wholly  ineffectual,  protesta  Montalem* 
bert  saw  in  it  something  wholly  different  from  that  non-interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state  with  the  distinctly  spiritual  office  of  the  pope, 
for  which  in  his  younger  days  he  had  contended-  In  1852,  he 
spoke  of  **  the  lavish  encouragement  given  under  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  IX.  to  exaggerated  doctrines,  outraging  the  good-sense  aa 
well  as  the  honor  of  the  human  race."  He  adverted  to  the  *'  incred* 
ible  wheel-about"  of  the  French  clergy  in  ita  new  devotion  to 
Rome,  In  a  letter  to  Montalembert  (Septemher  10^  1853),  Sibour, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  spoke  *'  of  the  double  idolatry  of  the  ultra- 
montane school — ^the  idolatry  of  the  temporal  power  and  the 
spintual  power.'*  Later,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Xiondon  Times 
of  Moi'ch  7,  1870,  Montalembert  chastises  those  who  have  **  im- 
molated justice  and  truth,  reason  and  history,  in  one  great  holo- 
caust to  the  idol  they  raised  up  for  themselves  in  the  Vatican/- 

No  body  of  Christians  was  ever  more  entitled  to  the  distinction 

of  being  a  martyr-church  than  the  Huguenot  Church  of  France, 

The  ingenious  barbarism  of  Louis  XIV.  did  not  destroy 

of  thfl  HogTie^  it     The  remnant  of  the  faithful  that  survived  was  driven 

to  worship,  almost  without  pastors,  and  literally  in  **  dens 

and  caves  of  the  earth."'    The  man  who  did  most  to  infuse  new 

life  into  this  feeble  and  prostrate  body  of  disciples  was  Antoine 

B  Court  (1695-1760),  who  was  bom  in  a  family  of  pious 

~  peasants,  had  little  education,  but  was  familiar  with  the 

Scriptures,  and  had  the  qualificatioBB  of  mind  and  heart  which 

fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  and  guide.     He  became  the  head  of  the 
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'*  cliurcli  of  tlie  desert/'  He  rallied,  taught^  and  reorganized  hia 
forlorn  bretliren,  and  when  driven  from  France,  in  1730,  with  a 
price  set  npoii  liis  life,  he  established  at  Lausanne  a  theologicid 
college,  whence  Huguenot  preachers  were  sent  forth  into  France, 
down  to  the  time  when  Napoleon  1  set  np  the  first  empire.  As 
late  as  17G2,  Jean  Calas,  a  Protestant  merchant  of  Tou- 
louse, perished  as  a  victim  of  blind  fanaticism  and  cru- 
el^. Falsely  accused  of  taking  the  life  of  one  of  liis  sons,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  had  committed  suicide,  the  father,  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  was  tortured,  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  then  burned  to  ashes.  Voltaire  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
a  reversal  of  the  sentence  from  the  king  and  council  at  Versailles, 
and  what  reparation  it  was  possible  to  make  to  the  family. 

The  first  Napoleon  struck  a  blow  at  the  Reformed  Church  by 
putting  down  the  General  Synods,  The  second  Napoleon,  it  may 
be  added,  did  a  like  injury  by  putting  down  the  Provincial  Synod 8» 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  X\TII,  about  1820,  a  revival  of 
religion,  proceeding  from  the  influence  of  the  Wesley- 
ans  who  had  long  existed  in  Normandy,  spread  through 
the  Huguenot  churches.  The  effect  was  perpetuated  in  the  evan- 
gelical spirit  which  has  continued  until  now  in  these  communities. 
But  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  France  there  have  exist- 
ed for  a  half  century,  and  even  longer,  two  parttes,  the 
orthodox  and  the  liberal  As  far  back  as  1831,  Adolf 
Monod,  a  preacher  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  acquired  aften\'ardB 
very  high  distinction,  was  displaced  from  his  charge  by  the  con- 
Biatory  of  Lyons,  in  consequence  of  a  eermon  too  conservative  and 
severe  for  the  prevailing  taste.  Opinions  far  more  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  liberalism  than  were  then  enteilained,  were  propa- 
gated through  the  influence  of  Colani  and  Scherer,  of  the  new 
8trasburg  school  of  theologians*  The  academy  at  Montanban,  of 
which  Adolf  Monod  was  the  head,  represented  orthodox  opin- 
ions, without,  however,  any  excess,  or  admixture  of  bigotry.  In 
Paris,  Coquerel  was  the  leader  of  the  rationalistic  party.  At  an 
unofficial  synod  in  Paris,  in  1848,  Fr^d^ric  lilonod,  a  pastor  of  rare 
excellence  and  ability,  and  Count  Gasparin,  advocates  of  evangelical 
opinions,  withdrew,  and  then  was  formed  a  "  Union  of  Free  Evan- 
gelical Churches,"  about  thirty  in  number.  It  has  relied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  churches  upon  the  voluntary  principle.  In  18G4,  on 
motion  of  Guizot,  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  fundamental  verities 
of  ihe  gospel  was  adopted  by  the  Pastoral  Conference,  or  unofij- 
oial  STDod.     This  was  the  occasion  of  a  breach  between  the  e^an* 
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gelicals  and  the  ratioQalists,  wlio  counted  among  Uieir  leaders 
Coquerel,  the  younger,  and  Albert  Rcville.  Tlie  publication  of 
Renan*B  '*  Life  of  Christ/'  and  the  commotion  induced  by  it,  were 
not  without  effect  in  hastening  this  crisis.  In  1872,  the  thirtieth 
national  synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  permitted  to  meet  in 
Paris,  A  short  confession  of  faith  was  sanctioned,  the  adoption  of 
which  was  advocated  by  Guizot.  About  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers were  on  the  conservative  side.  The  adverse  party  strenuously 
opposed  the  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that  no  creed  should  be 
made  obligatory  by  the  synod.  The  names  of  the  dissidents  were 
stiicken  from  the  voting  lists.  This  act^  however,  was  subsequently 
decided  by  Minister  FeiTy  to  be  illegal ;  but  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  consistories,  the  conservatives  unexpect- 
edly were  found  in  Paris  to  have  the  majority.  In  consequence  of 
the  division,  the  government  no  longer  allows  the  General  Synods 
to  meet ;  but  the  Conferences  have  the  character  of  un- 
official synods,  and  are  often  so  designated.  They  can 
only  give  counseL  There  are  not  far  from  six  himdred  congre- 
gations holding  evangelical  opinions. 

From  the  year  1830  the  *'  Society  ^vangelique  "  in  Paris,  by  col* 
portage,  evangelists,  and  other  kindred  agencies,  exerted  a  wide- 
spread influence  in  the  dissemination  of  evangelical  truth.  Efforts 
of  this  sort  provoked,  in  1854,  aggressions  in  Strasbui^  from  the 
side  of  the  Jesuits.  The  '"^McAll  Mission/*  provided  and  sup- 
ported mostly  by  British  and  American  Christians,  has  formed  no 
churches,  but  has  done  much  by  preaching  services  and  other  ^ 
means  to  make  converts  to  the  evangelical  faith,  ■ 

Mazzini  and  the  He  publicans  had  seen  no  way  to  the  unity  of 
Italy  except  by  the  overthrow  of  all  the  existing  governments,  and 
UntoDof  ^^  ^®  papacy  witli  them.  The  philosopher,  Gioberti, 
^^^"  had  conceived  a  scheme,  which  was  approved  by  many, 

of  a  confederacy  of  the  five  Italian  governments  under  the  pope  aa 
president,  Sardinia  to  be  the  principal  secular  power.  The  dream 
of  a  papal  presidency  vanished  when  Pius  IX.  broke  witJi  the  lib- 
eral party.  Under  D'Azeglio,  and  other  enlightened  statesmen, 
measures  were  taken,  despite  the  protests  of  the  pope,  to  cast  ofi^ 
papal  interference  with  matters  of  civil  administration^  and  tO:\ 
make  the  king  supreme  in  the  SardiQian  kingdom.  Cavour,  in  iiiii 
maxim  of  *^  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State,"  grasped  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  Italian  freedom  and  ^ 
as  Napoleon  I  had  cherished  in  1813. 
ject  was  out  of  the  question.      In  v 
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stand  to  Italy  and  to  Europe,  and  bow  was  he  to  adminiater  his  of- 
fice as  bead  of  the  Cburcb,  after  his  temporal  domiuion  should  be 
wrested  from  him  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  was 
foimd  in  the  Law  of  Guaranties,  by  which  the  ioviola- 
bihty  of  the  pope,  both  personal  and  official,  was  estabbahed,  and 
he  was  left  free  in  his  intercourse  with  foreign  states,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  spiritual  a&irB.  The  Vatican  and  ita  dependencies  were 
left  under  his  control.  But  in  order  to  secure  a  real  freedom  to 
the  State,  the  Italian  Government  had  before  it  the  task  of  carry- 
ings out  and  extending  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which  had  already 
been  made  in  Sardinia.  The  reforms  adopted,  such  as  the  sup- 
pression of  monasteries,  with  exceptions  specified  by  law,  and  Uie 
forming  of  a  fund  out  of  their  property  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  the  requirement  of  eiril  marriage  to  precede  any  re- 
ligious solemnity,  have  been  effected,  step  by  step,  by  the  enlight- 
ened rulers  of  Italy.  An  unusual  outcry  was  raised  when  the  law 
respecting  the  monasteries  was  extended,  in  1884,  over  the  property 
of  the  Society  of  the  Propaganda^— a  heavy  tax  being  laid  upon  it 

The  unity  of  Italy  brought  liberty  to  Protestanta.  After  1848 
Bibles  and  tracts  began  to  be  circulated  freely,  especially  by  Eng- 
Th«  w»i-  1*3^  travellers.  Francesco  and  Rosa  Madiai,  imprisoned 
*"****  for  their  fait^  in  Tuscany,  were  set  free  in  1853,  in  con- 

sequence of  the  imperative  tone  of  Lord  Palmers  ton.  A  Walden- 
man  congregation  was  formed  in  1848,  in  Florence,  and  engaged  nc- 
tively  in  religious  work.  A  division  took  place  among  its  meniberw, 
the  **  Free  Church  "  of  Italy  being  formed  by  those  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  all  the  traditional  Waldensian  customs.  Liiigi  de 
Sanctis,  a  man  of  striking  ability,  a  converted  priest,  was  attached  for 
ten  years  to  the  BVee  Church,  and  then,  in  1864,  connected  himsel! 
with  the  Waldensiana  Florence  was  made  their  principal  seat  of 
theological  instruction.  Important  services  were  rendered  to  tbe 
Free  Church  by  the  eloquent  orator,  Gavazzi,  a  convert  who  had 
belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Bamabites.  In  1870,  an  assembh'  at 
lOlaQ  of  delegates  from  thirty-two  congregations  formed  a  third 
Protestant  organization,  the  "Free  Christian  Church,"  Protes- 
tantism, under  the  protection  of  the  Italian  Government,  is  preached 
within  the  walls  of  Rome  by  several  Christian  denominations. 

In  Holland  the  adherents  of  the  dififerent  creeds  enjoy  equal 
ci?il  and  political  rigbts.  This  country  has  not  escaped  the  conflict 
o^rti^^aitf  between  rationalism  and  orthodoxy  which  has  agitated  all 
In  HoUuuL  Pix)tastant  landa  The  consequence  of  this  controversy 
was  the  formation,  in  1834,  of  the  separatist  *'  Christian  Reformed 
a5 
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Church,"  which  has  several  hundred  congregations.  The  progi^esa 
of  doctrinal  controversy  in  the  National  Reform© J  Church  pro- 
duced sharply  defined  parties.  The  General  Synod,  in  1853,  dis- 
avowed an  agreement  with  anything  more  than  the  spirit  and  sub^l 

,.,.„_      stance  of  the  old  confessions.     There  were  thi*ee  piirties 

which  aldose  :  the  strict  Calvinists  ;  the  more  Ubei^  Cal- 
viuists,  of  whom  the  eminent  theologian.  Professor  voa 
Oosterzeep  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  dogmatic  theology,  was  a 
leader ;  and  the  rationalistic  school,  which  included  in  its  ranks 
Professors  Kuenen  and  Scholten.  In  1856,  all  doctrinal  religious 
instruction  was  banished  by  law  from  the  schools  of  Holland.  In 
1876,  the  old  tlieological  chairs  in  the  universities  were  by  law 
superseded  by  professorships  of  the  history  of  religion,  and  it  was 
left  to  the  National  S}Tiod,  out  of  the  fund  granted  to  it,  to  ar« 
range  for  special  theological  instruction*  "When  professorships  in 
theology  were  established  by  the  synod,  and  fiiUed  by  Ration aUsts, 
the  Calvimstic  party  founded  the  Free  Reformed  University  at 
Amsterdam,  which  was  opened  in  1880,  The  central,  supreme 
authority  in  the  established  Church  is  a  small  Synod,  The  con- 
trol of  the  Synod,  which  is  accused  of  a  leaning  to  liberalism,  hag 
lately  been  rejected  by  a  number  of  churches,  led  by  Professor 
Kuyper  of  Amsterdam,  which  claim  to  be  faithful  to  the  creed  of 
Dori  These  have  not,  however,  dissevered  their  connectioQ  with 
the  National  Church- 

Tbe  constitution  of  Belgium  contained  the  most  full  guaranties 
of  religious  liberty.  But  a  struggle  soon  arose  between  Radicalism 
and  XJltramontanism.  In  18.M,  the  ultramontane  party 
founded  the  University  of  Lou  vain  ^  and,  with  the  utmost 
industry  and  zeal,  strove  to  spread  their  system  among  the  people. 
With  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry  which  was  devoted  to  their 
cause,  in  1878,  there  began  in  Belgium  the  **  Kulturkampf,*'  as  tbe^H 
Germans  call  it — the  struggle  with  ecclesiastical  claims — which  bna  ^| 
raged  in  most  of  the  countries,  but  nowhere  more  intensely  or  more 
incessantly  than  in  Belgium,  with  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat 
for  either  party. 

Such  was  the  state  of  theological  opinion  in  Germany  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  present  century,  that  there  seemed  to  be  do 
^  „       ^    obstacle  iu  tlie  way  of  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  the 

The  BvAAgol'  *^ 

ioBi  -uuion"  Reformed  Churches.     The  three -hundredth  ^'•nivew^'' 

of  the  posting  of  Luther's  theses,  the  -T"* 
ormation,  was  deemed  by  the  King  nf  Pr 
in,  (1797-1840),  a  propitious  time  for 
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cordmglj,  from  the  two  bodies  the  Evangelici^l  Church  of  Prussia 
was  cooatatuted.  The  union  took  place  m  a  number  of  ProtestaDt 
fltates.  It  eucoiintered,  however,  vehement  opposition.  One  of  iia 
prominent  opponents  was  Claua  Harms  (1778-18oo),  a  powerful 
preacher  at  Kiel,  a  champion  of  Lutherauiara,  who  promulgated 
Binetj-five  new  theses  against  the  errors  of  the  times.     TJnfortuii- 

'  ately,  attempta  were  maile  to  unite  congregations  in  newly  pro- 
pared  forms  of  worship,  which  proToked  hostility  from  a  consider- 
able number  who  were  strongly  wedded  to  the  old  Lutheran 
doctrines  and  waya  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  new  liturgy*  intro- 
duced into  Prussia  in  1821.  There  were  secessions  of  Lutherans, 
and  new  congregations  were  formed.  Unwise  efforts  to  suppress 
this  dissent  from  the  recent  ecclesiastical  arrjmgements  were  made, 
the  only  effect  being  to  stiffen  in  their  opposition  those  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  ^^itnesses  for  the  genuine  teaching  of  Luther, 
and  against  the  erroneous  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Sacrament 

Under  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  IV.  (1840-1858),  both 
before  and  after  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  1848,  the  Roman  Catlv 
die  Church  was  dlowed  to  acquire  privileges  which,  in  connection 
with  the  spread  of  ultramontane  teaching,  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
cont4«t  which  broke  out  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 

In  Denmark,  a  long  controversy  between  extremely  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  the  old  Lutheran  doctrines  against  the  latitudinarian 
Batsgioii  In  Bystcm  prevalent  in  the  Stjite  Church  disappeared  in  the 
^**°™*^  common  hostility  to  Germany,  which  was  aroused  after 
1848,  in  connection  with  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question.  In  1849, 
the  Danish  GoTernment  placed  the  principal  religious  bodies,  in* 
eluding  the  Jaws,  on  an  equality  as  to  legal  privileges.  In  1857,  the 
legal  requirement  that  all  children  should  be  baptized  wma  abro- 

L  gated.     This  was  owing  to  the  spread  of  Baptist  opinions,  which 

f^ere  introduced  into  Denmark  and  other  neighboring  coimtries 

from  Hamburg.     There,  in  1834,  a  small  Baptiat  church  had  been 

formed  by  Bev.  Bamas  Sears,  under  the  pastoralcare  of  Mn  Oncken. 

In  Sweden,  after  1803,  the  ''Readei-s  "—**L:isare"— so  called 

im  their  costom  of  reading  the  Bible  and  Luther*s  writings,  held 

meetings^  for  promoting  a  more  lively  sort  of  devotion 

than   was  approved  in  the  Established  Church.     They 

^were  harassed  by  the  authorities,  and  punished  with  fine  and  iin* 
pnsonment  A  change  of  public  feeling  in  relation  to  dissent 
gradually  took  place,  until  in  1877  all  Christian  dissenters,  and  even 
Jews,  were  admitted  to  the  suffrage  and  made  eligible  to  all  civil 
oMees.    Non-conformist  religious  bodies  are  allowed  to  form  or- 
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gani^iionB,     This  Biep  lias  b€eii  taken  by  the  Methodiata     In 

1877,  WaldeuBirom^  a  teticher  at  Gefle^  eiarted  a  religious  move- 
ment of  a  practical  character,  which  haa  produced  a  etrong  ef- 
fect 111  bis  doctrioal  teachiog^j  while  evangelical  in  hiB  spirit,  he 
has  presented  expositions  of  the  atonement  at  variance  with  An- 
selmic  ideas,  and  leaning  towards  what  is  called  the  ** moral  view." 
Emigi'ants  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States,  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  Lim,  have  organized  themselves  iii  congregational  churches. 
In  Sweden,  the  followers  of  Waldenstrom,  whose  addresses  and 
writings  are  very  influential,  have  organized  many  distinct  congre- 
gations. Although  they  do  not  attend  the  worship  of  the  estab- 
lished Church,  nor  receive  the  sacraments  from  it,  they  are  still, 
nominally  at  least,  in  connection  with  it. 

The  predommance  acquired  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Catholic  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  after  1828  gave  rise  to  the  Separate  League 
(Sonderbnnd)  of  these  cantons,  and  occasioned  civil  war, 
thoiid-m  \n  In  tlio  new  Swiss  constitution  of  1848,  freedom  of  con- 
science,  equality  of  confessions,  and  exclusion  of  the 
Jesuits  were  ordained.  But  the  Jesuits  could  not  be  Icept  out,  and 
were  especially  numerous  and  active  in  Gbneva  The  Swiss  gov- 
ernments were  roused  by  ultramontane  encroachments,  and  engaged 
in  a  determined  conflict  with  the  promoters  of  them.  In  1873,  the 
papal  nuncius  was  expelled.  Since  Leo  XIH.  became  pontiff,  more 
pacific  relations  have  been  established  with  Bo  me, 

German-speaking  Protestants  in  Switzerland  have  shared  in  the 
varieties  and  fluctuations  of  opinion  which  have  existed  in  Germany. 
Gwrmnn  ^^  Kasel,  thfl  representatives  of  the  liberal  evangelical 
Pn>to*uut«,  g^ixool  hav©  had  much  influence.  In  Zurich,  although 
the  people  refused  to  permit  Strauss  to  take  the  chair  in  theology 
to  which  he  was  appointed,  the  rationalistio  school  has  prevailed 
in  the  seats  of  theological  instruction.  In  many  of  the  cjmtona, 
civil  iimiTiage  has  been  legalized,  and  the  schools  disjoined  from 
their  connection  with  the  ChurcL  In  almost  all  of  the  Protestant 
cantons,  the  tendency  has  been  to  abolish  doctrinal  tests  as  embod- 
ied in  the  creeds,  or  indirectly  in  liturgical  booka 

The  religious  awakening  among  French  Proteetanta  in  Switzer- 
land, in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  emanated  principally  from 
Prrocb  Prot-  Great  Britain.  Among  the  first  to  receive  a  new  spirit- 
wuntt.  ^j^j  impulse  of  this  nature  was  Be  v.  C^^sai'  Malan  (1787- 

1861),  who  was  enthusiastic  to  the  end  of  life  in  his  efforts  to  awa- 
ken in  others  the  Christian  life  and  hope.  The  bitter  opposition 
to  this  movement  issued^  in  1832,  in  the  foundation  of  a  school  of 
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theology  at  Geneva,  and  in  the  eBtablisbment  of  a  Free  Church 
alongside  the  national  Church*  One  of  the  best-known  represent- 
atives of  the  Geneva  evangelical  school  was  the  teacher  of  theology 
and  author,  Merle  d'Aubigne  (1794-1872).  His  *^  History  of  the 
Heformation/'^  a  detailed^  vivid  narrative,  written  in  a  reverential, 
religious  spirit,  has  had  a  vast  circulation  in  different  countries. 
A  like  movement  at  Lausanne  had  to  encounter  much  persecutiun. 
In  consequence  of  the  radical  measures  of  the  govemtueut  in  1845, 
a  division  took  place.  A  Free  Church  was  founded.  The  princi- 
pal leader  of  the  evangelical  cause  at  Lausanne  was  one  of  the 
most  original  and  brilliant  of  tlie  French  Protestant  theologians  of 
the  present  age,  Alexander  Vinet  (1797-1847).  He  was 
an  advocate  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  State,  His  profound  in- 
mght  as  a  theologian  was  associated  with  a  deep  acquaintance  with 
French  hterature,  and  with  a  skill  in  literary  criticism  which  has 
been  appreciated  by  such  masters  of  the  art  as  Sainte  Beuve. 

In  Austria,  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  some  degi*ee  of  tolera- 
tion was  still  allowed  to  Protestants,  and  tliis  was  enlarged  by  the 
BeUcjon  in  Revolution  of  1848.  But  by  the  Concordat  of  1855  the 
Aiwtri*.  ultramontane  party  secured  aU  the  power  that  it  craved. 
Prelates  were  allowed  the  freest  communication  with  Home,  and 
an  almost  unrestrained  exercise  of  hierarchical  authority.  Com- 
plete control  over  the  teaching  in  all  the  schools  was  granted  to 
them,  together  with  full  jurisiliction  in  matrimonial  causes,  and 
censorship  in  relation  to  booka  The  inferior  clergy  and  the  laity 
were  displeased  with  these  extraordinary  provisions.  The  result 
of  the  ItaHan  war,  and  especially  of  the  war  with  Prussia  in  18G0, 
waa  to  bring  in  a  constitutional  system,  which  abolished  the  most 
obnoxious  ordinances  of  the  concordat  This  reform,  adopted  in 
1868^  was  followed,  after  the  Vatican  Council,  by  a  complete  dis- 
annulling of  that  arrangement  Marriage  by  civil  contract  was 
authorized*  The  control  of  education,  except  religious  eilu cation, 
was  assumed  by  the  State.  In  case  of  marriage  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  the  male  children  were  to  be  educated  according 
to  the  faith  of  the  fatiier ;  the  female  children,  according  to  that  of 
the  mother. 

The  most  important  ecclesiastical  events  which  have  taken  place 
^  ^  ^  in  England  during  tlie  present  century  have  occurred 

iwptita  since  the  passage  of  the  Beform  Bill,  in  1832.  The 
^^■•^  **  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill/*  which  was  passed  in 
1829,  which  admitted  Catholics  to  ParUament  and  other  public 
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offices^  was  a  signal  for  religious  and  political  morements  of  an 
interesting  and  momentous  character.  In  1833,  a  sermon  delivered 
by  John  Keble  may  be  said  to  murk  the  beginning  of  the 
Oxford  revival  of  the  Anglo-CathoHc  theology,  of  which 
Newman  and  Puaey  were  the  principal  authors.  An  ac- 
count of  this  movement  will  find  a  place  under  the  History  of 
Doctrine.  After  the  secession  of  Xewman  and  \^"ardj 
who  with  other  clergymen  entered  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  there  arose,  in  connection  with  the  school  to  which  they  had 
belonged,  a  rituahstic  party.  Besides  the  custom  of  confession, 
which  the  Oxford  leaders  had  encouragetl,  there  was  a 
return,  in  various  particulars,  to  media^vd  ceremoniea 
in  worship.  These  innovations  provoked  an  earnest  resistance. 
The  Evangelical  or  Low  Church  party  displayed  a  renewed  activity, 
lo  183G>  they  had  built  Exeter  Hall  as  a  place  for  great  rehgious 
aaaembliea  The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  was  passed  in 
1874,  and  under  it  five  ritualistic  clergymen  were  sent  to  prison. 
lu  general,  neither  party  gained  satisfaction  in  the  attempt  to  olv 
tain  verdicts  on  points  of  doctrine  from  the  legal  tribunala  In 
1870,  the  Privy  Council  decided  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Chxirch  may  Lawfully  preach  **a  real,  actual,  and  abjective 
presence  of  our  Lord,  external  to  the  communicant,  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Gorham  case, 
in  1849,  it  was  decided  by  the  same  tribunal,  against  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  that  the  view  of  the  Evangelicals  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration  might  be  legally  held  and  taught  Notwith- 
etanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  High  Church  party, 
Hampden  was  made  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Ox- 
ford, and,  in  1848,  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Extreme  views 
held  by  certain  adherents  of  the  Liberal  or  Broad 
Church  party  were  included  in  the  contents  of  the  volume  entitled 
"  Essays  and  Reviews  ; "  but  the  opinions  there  expressed  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible  and  against  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment were  pronounced  by  the  Privy  Council  to  be  lawful  for  an 
English  clergyman  to  hold.  Bishop  Colenso  was  de- 
""^  clared  to  be  deposed  by  the  South  African  bishops  on 
account  of  the  opinions  published  by  hira,  in  1862,  on  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  but  theii*  decision  was  pronounced  invalid  by  the  same  tribu* 
nal.  In  1867,  a  Pan- Anglican  Coimcil,  made  up  of  biahops  of  the 
pmi'AiikUcw)  Anglican  Episcopal  Churches,  in  cludi^  ~  ^"^     *'  *  ' 

t^°^<^*         the  Episcopal  Church  * 
the  presidency  of  the  Ai*c) 
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ace  ;  and  a  like  assemblj  was  again  convened  there  in  1878.  These 
meetings  were  for  the  purpose  of  conference  upon  their  common 
work  In  1854,  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  had  per^ 
mission  to  resume  their  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  businesa* 
By  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  the  plan  was  adopted  for  a  re* 
visal  of  the  autliorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  this  pkn  was 
carried  out  by  committees,  acting  in  co-oi>eration  with  companies 
of  scholars,  selected  for  the  purpose,  in  the  United  States.  The 
Revised  Version  was  completed  in  1885,  In  1861,  the  fii-st  of  the 
Tbc  churob  scBsionB  of  an  annual  **  Church  Congress "  was  held  iu 
^^'"°*'*^  England,  for  the  public  discussion  of  questions  of  special 
importance  to  Christian  i^eople.  Iu  its  proceedings  laymen  par* 
ticipate, 

Legidation  in  England  has  slowly  removed,  one  after  another, 
disabilities  and  burdens  resting  on  dissenters.  These  changes 
iAw«rtiAting  h&ve  been,  not  in  the  direction  of  comprehension,  but 
to  di«»wit«i™.  ^f  concession,  and  thus  tend  towards  a  dissolution  of 
the  connection  of  Church  and  State.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  was  effected  in  1828.  After  a  long  struggle, 
mariiages  of  dissenters  were  (dloweil  to  be  soieranized  in  their 
oi;\Ti  chapels,  and  to  be  registered  by  civil  officera  In  1871,  the 
last  of  the  acts  was  passed  by  which  admission  to  the  universitiefl 
and  to  their  degi'ees  (except  the  degrees  and  professorships  of 
divinity)  was  grauted,  on  equal  terms,  to  Nonconformists.  As  the 
result  of  a  protracted  contest^  Parliament  finally,  in  1868,  passed 
Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates ;  and  dis- 
senters were  no  longer  taxed  for  tlie  support  of  worship  which 
they  did  not  attend.  In  1880,  the  bill  was  passed  which  allowed 
burials  in  church-yards,  "either  without  any  religious  service  or 
with  such  Christian  and  orderly  religious  sei'vice  "  as  those  having 
charge  of  the  burial  might  prefer.  In  1845,  Jews  were  admitted  to 
municipal  offices,  and  in  1858,  at  the  end  of  a  great  contest,  they 
were  even  made  eligible  to  Parliameni  Not  until  1833  were 
Quakers  permitted  to  substitute  in  courts  of  law  an  affirmation  for 
MmtabLiHh.  *^  oath.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  by 
gjj  In  iT^  an  act,  in  1869,  which  was  consummated  in  1871,  termi- 
nated a  conflict  on  this  subject  which  had  begun  on  the 
passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  A  c-onvention  of  clergy  met  in  1870 
to  reorganize  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland.  In  all 
measures  of  this  class,  as  far  as  tbey  relate  to  England,  changes 
imve  been  withstood^  not  generally  from  any  spirit,  certainly  not 
from  any  conscious  spirit,  of   injustice,  but  from   a  convictioti 
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that  the  msdnteDatice  of  an  eatabEskment  is  conducive  to  the  relig* 
iou9  welfare  of  the  nation— -that  it  must,  therefore,  be  consistently 
upheld,  and  that  the  Church  cannot  reasonably  or  rightfullj  be 
subjected  to  the  government  of  Jews  or  other  dissenters  who  ^re 
inimical  to  it  On  the  other  side,  these  measures  have  been  urged 
and  carried  on  the  ground  expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  such 
exclusive  claims  are  unjust  "in  a  divided  country  governed  on 
popular  principles."  Some  of  the  practices  which  have  been  abol- 
ished, such  as  the  requirement  of  the  burial-service  in  the  church- 
yards, were  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  many  clergymen,  as  well 
as  to  dissenters  ;  and  **  their  long  retention,"  as  an  English  clergy* 
man  hay  remai^ked  in  an  essay  on  religion  and  the  churches  in 
the  reign  of  Victoria,  *4s  a  striking  testimony  to  the  strength  of 
the  illogical  elementa  in  the  Enghsh  character/'  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  acts  for  the  redistribution  of  revenues  in  the  English 
Ohui'ch  have  done  much  towards  equalizing  the  incomes  both  ol 
the  bishops  and  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

In  1850^  a  great  commotion  was  produced  in  England  by  the 
act  of  Kus  IX.,  dividing  the  country  into  one  metropolitan  and 
twelve  episcopal  sees.  Dr.  AViseman  was  made  Arch- 
bitshop  of  Westminster,  The  new  bishops  were  enthroned 
with  much  pomp  Eind  ceremony.  The  whole  country  was 
in  a  blaze  of  excitement  at  what  was  considered  an  arrogant  aggres- 
sion of  the  Pope  of  Home,  The  pulpits  resounded  with  invectives, 
and  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  discussions  and  caricatures 
relating  to  the  subject  Parliament  passed  (February  7,  1851)  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  forbidding  the  new  titles,  and  containing 
other  sfnngent  provisions.  The  agitation  gradually  died  away. 
The  law,  says  llr.  May,  "  was  a  protest  against  an  act  of  the  pope 
which  had  outraged  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England  ;  but  as 
a  legislative  measure,  it  was  a  dead  letter." 

The  division  between  Presbyterians,  and  Ijadependents  or  Con- 
^egationalists,  in  England,  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
cougretr*-  century,  broke  down  the  strength  of  Puritanism*  After 
iSSt^Kil  ^^^  Bevolution  of  1G88,  the  Presbyterians  gave  up  the 
hope  of  a  National  Church  on  the  basis  of  their  system. 
The  two  classes  of  Puritans,  defeated  and  weakened,  naturally 
drew  nearer  to  one  another.  In  1690,  about  eighty  Pedo-baptist 
dissenting  ministers  of  London  framed  **  Heads  of  Agreement/ 
consisting  of  nine  articles,  and  relating  to  government  and  disci* 
pline.  It  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  compact,  but  merely  indicated 
the  terms  on  which  those  who  formed  it  would  favor  and  recog* 
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oize  a  closer  muon  of  claurchea.  The  Presbyterians  gave  up  the 
cootrol  of  a  partieuJar  church  by  any  synod  or  other  body  outsido 
$i  itselff  and  consented  that  each  church  might  choose  its  own  offi- 
cers. Concessions  less  substantial  were  made  by  the  Congrega- 
tionaliats.  In  the  admimstration  of  Church  afiairs,  it  was  to  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  have  the  co7isent  of  the  people  to  the  acta 
of  the  officei's.  It  was  ako  aEowed  that  a  man  might  be  ordained 
to  the  nunistry  without  taking  charge  of  a  particular  chnrcb,  lu 
the  ordination  of  pastors,  the  pastors  of  neighboring  churches 
were  to  concur.  The  sanction  of  the  **  Heads  of  Agreement "  by 
the  Saybrook  Platform,  in  1708,  was  one  of  the  measures  the 
adoption  of  which  at  that  time  gave  a  Pl*esbyterian  tinge,  for  a 
period,  to  the  Congregationalism  of  Connecticut  In  England, 
doctrinal  dififerenees  arose  to  prevent  the  union  of  Presbyterians 
and  Congregation aliata  from  being  efifected.  Many  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian congregations  gradually  embraced  Duitaiian  opiniona  During 
this  centcirj^  Puritan  Presbyterianism  in  England  was  re-established, 
in  connection  with  the  Scottish  Church  ;  but  in  1876  the  "  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  England  "  was  constituted  as  a  distinct  body. 
Congregationalism  in  England  within  the  last  half-century  has 
aflforded  many  signs  of  a  renewed  vigor.  In  1833,  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  was  formed.  It  meets  to  deliberate,  and  has  no 
legislative  powers*  Its  discussions  have  been  quickening,  and 
under  its  auspices  valuable  publications  have  been  issued.  An 
important  step  has  recently  been  taken  in  the  estabUshment  of  a 
Congregational  theologicjil  college  at  Oxford.  The  dissenting 
academies  in  the  last  centurj'  furnished  a  good  training*  and  out 
of  them  came  scholars  and  authoi^  of  repute.  With  the  decline 
of  these  academies,  the  standard  of  clerical  education  fell  Among 
Congregational  divines  and  authors  of  distinction  are  John  Pj'e 
Smith  (1774-1851),  who  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
**  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  '*  and  several  other  works  ; 
Ealph  Wardlaw  (1779-1853),  long  a  pastor  and  theological  t-eacher 
at  Glasgow;  and  Robert  Halley  (1796-1876),  auUiorof  '* Lectures 
on  the  Sacraments  "  and  other  writings. 


A  sect  calling  themselves  ''Brethren,"  but  generally  styled 
"Plymouth  Brethren,"  found  a  leader  in  1830  in  Rev.  J.  K  Darby, 
TUtFiyinwiUi  ^^^  ^^  been  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Ireland.  They 
^'■'**™**  first  arose  in  that  country  about  1827.  A  distinguishing 
trait  of  the  Brethren  was  a  separation  from  ecclesiastical  fellow- 
ihip  with  organized  churches,  and  an  entire  rejection  of  an  olBeial 
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ministry  of  every  sorL  They  were,  of  course,  hostile  to  establisbet] 
ti'hurchea.  They  adopted  the  custom  of  celebrating  the  Lord'a 
Hupper  weekly.  They  held  to  the  premiHeauial  advent  of  Christ. 
Apart  from  a  few  peculiarities  of  this  nature,  their  tenets  were 
accordant  with  those  of  most  other  Evangehcal  beiievera.  Mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Darby,  they  have  gained  adherents  on 
the  Continent,  especially  in  French  Switzerland.  There  are,  also, 
** Brethren''  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  But  serious* 
divimouB  have  sprung  up  in  this  school  or  sect,  chiefly  on  questions 
respecting  discipline. 

The  restoration  of  Charies  IL  was  followed  by  the  imposition 

of  Episcopacy  upon  Scotland.  The  leaders  of  the  Covenanting 
u^ugjj^  i^  pa^y  were  thrown  into  prison.  Four  Luodred  minis- 
ters were  ejected  from  their  jjariBhes.      Meetings  held 


in    **  conventicles "   brought   on   new   severities.       The 
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Kevolution  of  1688  restored  Preshyterianism.  Most  of  the  "  Cam- 
eronian  *'  societies,  which  had  steadfastly  resisted  the  tyrannical 
measures  of  Charles  JX,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  regulation  o! 
Church  affairs  under  the  auspices  of  William,  and  remained  dis- 
tinct Episcopalian  ministers  who  submitted  to  the  Presbyterian 
order  retained  their  livings.  This  affected  tlxe  course  of  theology 
The  Modern  ^^  ^^^  following  period,  by  bringing  in  au  clement  *'  mod- 
**^  erate,"  or  latitudinarian,  in  its  character*     Under  Queen 

Anne,  in  1712,  lay  patronage  was  restored.  Tins  subject  was  des- 
tined to  agitate  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
There  was  a  deep  feeling  averee  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister 
without  the  '*  call "  of  the  church  over  which  he  was  to  preside. 
This  conviction  caused  the  first  secession,  which  was  led  by  Eben- 
ezer  Erskine  in  1737.  From  this  time,  the  '*  Moderates,"  who  de- 
fended the  alleged  rights  of  patrons,  and  enforced  tiiem,  were  for 
a  long  period  in  the  ascendency.  The  wave  of  latitudinarian  ism 
passed  over  Scotland.  The  Moderate  leaders^  of  whom  Robertson, 
the  historian,  was  the  most  influential,  were  men  of  high  culture, 
averse  to  everything  that  looked  like  enthusiasm  in  religion,  and 
were  more  at  home  in  literature  than  in  theology.  Their  measures 
produced  a  rapid  spread  of  dissent.  TMien  an  xmwclcome  minister 
was  forced  on  a  parish,  its  aggrieved  and  dissatisfied  membei-s 
would  forsake  the  old  place  of  worship  and  erect  a  meetiug-house 
for  themselves.  This  was  especially  common  in  large  towns.  In 
this  period^  however,  the  Highlanders  were  mostly  won  to  the 
Fi-otestant  faith.     With  the  be^ning  of  the  present  centur}',  an 
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evangelical  revival  comtneiiced.     The  reign  of  the  ** Moderated* 

was  ill  a  great  measure  broken  up.  Their  opposition  to  the  mis- 
Bionary  efforts  of  men  like  Bobert  and  James  Haldane  brought  on 
them  additional  discredit  A  struggle  against  pluralities,  which 
was  successfulj  and  schetnea  for  church  extension  and  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  were  undertaken  by  the  Evangeliciila. 
During  this  period,  there  were  proceedings  against  individuals 
charged  with  heresy,  which  it  is  important  to  notice.  John  McLeod 
Ciimpbell,  a  theologian  of  rare  depth  of  intellect  and  of  pietj,  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry  in  1831,  for  holding  that  assurance  is  of 
the  essence  of  faith^  and  that  atonement  and  the  provision  of  pardon 
are  for  all,  Edward  Irving  (1 792-183-4  \  was  a  preacher 
who  first  served  as  a  colleague  of  Chalmers  in  Glasgow^ 
and  then,  by  his  powerful  and  impassioned  eloquence 
in  the  pulpit,  collected  about  him  in  Xiondon  large  audieuces,  em- 
bracing for  a  time  many  persons  of  high  intellectual  and  social  dis- 
tinction. Ho  was  deeply  interested  in  biblical  prophecies,  and 
proclaimed  bis  expectation  of  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  The 
power  of  speaking  with  tongues  appeared^  or  was  thought  to  ap- 
pear, in  certain  places  in  Scotland,  and  in  Irving 's  own  congrega- 
tion id  Liondon,  In  1833,  he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Annan.  The  doctrinal  error  which  gave  offence 
was  the  opinion  that  the  Saviour  took  on  him  our  human  nature  as 
made  temptable  and  corruptible  through  the  falL  Irving  believed 
that  the  gifts  of  tho  Spirit,  and  the  offices  peculiar  to  the  Apostolic 
Church,  including  the  apostolate  itself,  were  restored  by  way  of 
preparation  for  the  Lord  s  visible  advent  To  his  influence  the 
"  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  which  cherishes  these  views^  owes 
its  origin — a  body  small  in  numbers,  but  including  individuals  re- 
markable both  for  learning  and  sanctity.  Its  members  claim  to  be, 
not  the  whole,  but  a  part  of  the  on©  true  Church.  In  its  creed,  the 
incarnation  stands  in  the  foreground,  while  in  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  it  is  held  that  he  did  everything  as  a  man,  dependent  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  Denying  the  doctrine  of  tranaubstantiation,  they  still 
attach  great  importance  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord  s  Supper,  as  mak- 
ing all  believing  recipientii  partakers  of  the  new  life  of  which  Christ 
by  his  resurrection  has  become  the  fountain.  In  their  organization, 
they  retain  the  fourfold  ministry  of  prophets,  apostles,  evangelists, 
and  pastors.  They  look  for  the  coming  of  Christ  to  precede  the 
millennium.  They  celebrate  the  Eucharist  on  every  Lord's  Day, 
and  in  their  worship  have  an  elaborate  ritual  and  a  solemn  liturgy. 
The  struggle  against  the  abuses  of  patl  nage,  which  entered 
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on  a  new  stage  in  1833,  was  waged  in  Scotland  for  t^n  yearsp  The 
The  Fm>  most  conspicuous  cliampion  of  the  riglit  of  the  churches 
ohnrch.  ^q  choose  their  ministers  was  Thomas  Chalmers  (1780- 
1847),  He  was  a  man  of  versatile  taleots,  skilled  in  mathematics 
and  physiciU  science,  an  adept  in  poHtical  economy,  as  weU  as  a 
theologian,  and  a  preacher  of  commanding  power.  Finding  that  all 
hope  of  relief  from  the  Seottish  courts  and  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  vain,  Chalmers  and  his  associates,  composing  451 
out  of  1203  ministers,  abandoned  the  EetabUshed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, gave  up  manse,  glebe,  and  8ti],>end,  and  organized  the  Free 
Church.  Houses  of  worship  were  erected,  educational  institutions 
were  founded,  misaionary  undertakings  carried  forward,  all  by  vol- 
untary efforts  and  contributions.  In  1874,  patronage  was  abol- 
ished in  the  Established  Church  from  which  they  had 
Preiibytcrian  withdrawn.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  another 
Church.  Presbyterian  body  in  Scotland,  was  formed  in  1847,  by 
the  union  of  two  other  bodies  made  up  of  seceders  fi-om  the  na- 
tional Church,  Yiz.,  the  United  Secession  Church,  and  the  ReHef 
Church,  which  began  to  exist  in  1752.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  widened  somewhat  the  basis  of  subscription,  and  professed 
its  behef  in  a  universal  atonement  In  1876  the  "  Cameronians," 
or  "  Rofonned  Presbyterians,"  united  with  the  Free  Church* 

Repeated  attempts  of  Rome  to  bring  the  Russian  Church  into 
Bubjeetion  to  the  pope  failed  of  auccess.  Under  Vasaili  DX,  when 
Russia^  as  well  as  the  Eastern  Empire,  was  in  a  state  of 
weakness  and  disorder,  Isidore,  the  Russian  primate,  at 
the  Council  of  Florence,  in  1439,  consented  to  such  a  union  ;  but 
on  his  return  to  Moscow,  his  act  was  indignantly  repudiated  l*y 
king  and  people,  and  he  was  dei>osed.  Once  more,  in  1581,  when 
Russia  was  in  similar  circumstances  of  distress,  Poissevin,  a  Jesuit, 
commissioned  by  Pope  Gregory  XTTT.,  made  a  Hke  unsuccessful 
attempt.  But  in  the  Russian  provinces  which,  with  Lithuania, 
were  annexed  to  Poland,  his  eCTort  was  successfuL  A  union  was 
effected  with  the  Metropohtan  of  Kiev  and  a  portion  of  his  clergy. 
The  persecution  of  Greek  Christians  in  Pohmd,  and  such  measures 
as  the  espousal  by  Sigismimd  HI.,  King  of  Poland^ 
of  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  Demetrius,  who  claimed 
the  Russian  throne,  gave  lise  to  a  lasting  enmity  between  the  two 
countriea  Demetrius  had  privately'  abjured  the  Greek  faith.  The 
relations  of  Poland  to  Russia  in  modem  times  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  religious  contests  that  began  in  the 
forcing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  on  former  subjects  of  Rus 
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and  the  long  rivalry  of  tbe  two  kingdoms  and  of  the  hostile  creeds. 
Among  the  great  changes  effected  bj  Peter  the  Great  was  the  sub- 
The  Holy  stitution,  for  the  rule  of  the  primate  at  Moscow,  of  the 
sjnod,  1721.  *'Holj  Synod/*  over  which  the  influence  of  the  czar  ia 
Bupreme.  The  czar  thus  became  the  head  of  the  Churchi  as  weU 
as  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time,  the  vast  property  of  the  monas- 
tic establishments  was  placed  in  tlie  custody  of  a  "department" 
created  for  the  purpose.  Monasticism.  has  flourished  in  Russia. 
But,  having  no  organization  in  orders  or  confederacies,  the  monks 
have  had  no  power  to  offer  resistance  to  tbe  ecclesiastical  or  other 
proceedings  of  the  czar.  The  numerous  Nonconformists  in  Russia^ 
bearing  in  common  the  name  of  Raskolmks,  but  divided  into  dif- 
ferent sects,  are  an  indirect  product  of  the  changes  introduced  by 
KHuA,  ^^  powerful  patriarch  Nikon,  who  wielded  in  Church 

'T36-ie8i.  Qj^^  State  an  authority  which  reminds  one  of  the  might 
of  Wolsey  before  his  fall.  Kikon,  like  the  great  cardinal,  was  over- 
thrown, but  was  not,  like  him,  broken  in  spirit  Among  his  inno- 
vations were  corrections  in  the  Mturgical  forms,  which,  among  a 
people  so  punctilious  in  their  formalism  as  tbe  Bussiana,  raised  a 
storm  of  opposition.  Raskol,  or  dissent,  sprang  partly  out  of  the 
refusal  to  acquiesce  in  ritual  alterations.  But  it  inTolved,  also, 
a  protest  against  tbe  contemporaneous  growth  of  serfdom,  the  in- 
crease of  luxury,  and  the  in  traduction  of  Polish  customs  at  vari- 
ance with  former  ways  of  living  in  Russia,  The  innovations  of 
Peter  the  Great  fomented  the  tendency  to  withstand  deviations  from 
ancestral  ways  of  worship  and  of  Uving,  The  influence  of  Protes- 
tantism and  of  rationalifilic  opinions  is  also  clearly  diacemed  in 
these  dissenting  sects.  Alexander  L  made  great  exertions  to  edu- 
cate and  elevate  his  people.  For  a  time,  the  Bible  was  distributed 
freely,  under  tbe  auspices  of  a  Bible  Society,  auxiliary  to  tbe  Bible 
Society  in  Ijondon ;  but  this  undertaking  was  stopped  by  a  cburchly 
reaction,  in  1826.  Nicholas  L  (1825-1855)  showed  no  favor  to  evan- 
B«0cinkii  rf  gebcal  influences  from  abroach  Alexander  n.  {1855-1881) 
kxKDiitrn.  cherished  the  same  conservative  temper,  but,  through 
Tolstoi,  tbe  Minister  of  Instruction,  instituted  wholesome  changes 
in  the  Kusshm  Church*  Tbe  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy  was 
improved,  and  the  cloisters  were  reformed.  Missions  to  Mobam- 
mednns  and  to  the  heathen  were  encouraged.  In  1861,  tbe  plan  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  canied  out  Nihilism  spread  in 
tbe  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  in  1881  he  fell  a  -victim  to  Niiiilist 
plots  against  his  life.  A  party  of  socialistic  democracy  had  devel- 
upecl  itself  in  Russia  as  early  as  1874.     This  revolutionary  party 
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had  been  growing  up  for  a  deisade  of  j^ears.     Out  of  this  party,  in 

1875,  came  the  ''Terroriste,"  a  secret  society  aiinitig  at  the  annihi- 
lation  of  all  authority  io  Churcli  and  State.  Such  was  the  remedy 
that  Nihilism  proposed  for  the  evils  and  oppressions  of  govern- 
ment 

It  18  a  curious  fact,  as  marking  the  character  of  the  times,  that 
the  Empire  of  the  Tiu^ks  has  long  been  upheld  and  saved  from 
destruction  by  Christian  powers.  Tmee — in  1832,  and 
again  io  1840 — the  sultan  was  delivered  from  the  at- 
tacks of  his  own  subject,  Mebemet  Ali,  from  whom  Syria  was 
wrested  by  an  alliance  of  European  nations.  A  conflict  respecting 
the  guai'dianship  of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem,  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins,  was  the  immediate  occasion,  in  1853,  of 
the  Crimean  War,  The  czar  virtually  claimed  the  position  of 
protector  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  refusal  of  the  Western 
powers  to  compel  Tiarkey  to  atlopt  the  reforms  which  the  sultan 
promised  to  introduce  in  the  government  of  Herzegovina  and  other 
provinces  in  revolt,  determined  Russia  to  undertake  war  by  her- 
self (1877)*  Turkey  was  overcome,  but  yyns  again  saved  by  the 
Western  nations,  through  the  Berlin  Conference. 

The  independence  of  the  Greeks  was  acknowledged  by  the 
London  Conference  in  1830.  In  1833,  the  Church  in  Greece  broke 
off  its  connection  with  the  patriarchate  of  Constantino- 
ple. It  is  governed  by  a  Holy  Synod,  which  is  appointee] 
by  the  king,  but  is  in  spiritual  matters  independent.  The  king 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  freedom  of  worship 
is  extended  to  other  confessions. 

In  Syiia,  a  w^ar  which  broke  out  in  1860  between  the  Druses 
and  the  Maronitea  led  to  a  fierce  persecution  of  all  the  Christians 
in  that  region.  It  was  estimated  that  in  Damascus 
alone  eight  thousand  were  shiughtered.  Turkish  troops 
were  sent  from  Constantinople  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the 
mr*s9acre,  and  showed  for  a  while  some  energy.  French  troops, 
also,  remained  for  a  time  in  the  country »  for  the  protection  of  the 
Christian  population. 

The  Bulgarian  Church  was  subject  to  the  Greek  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  misgoverned  by  that  ecclesiastic,  who 
gave  away  the  high  Church  offices  to  Greek  priests 
who  would  pay  the  highest  price  for  them,  and  whose 
aim  it  was  to  enrich  themselves  by  extortion.  But  in  1870  the 
saltan  issued  a  firman  granting  a  distinct  existence  to  the  Bul- 
garian  Churchy   and   placing   it  imder    the    government    of    an 
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"exarch/*  The  patriarch,  Gregory,  excommunicated  the  Bul- 
garians, but  Lib  anathema  was  not  recoguized  in  other  branches  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

It  lias  been  the  poMcy  of  the  Turks  to  permit  the  adherents  of 
other  religions  to  keep  up  their  own  organizations,  their  chief 
TheAraw^  officers  being  appointed  by  themselves  in  conjunction 
num*,  ^.[^1^   i]j^  Tnrkiah  Government     The  great  Armeniau 

Church  has  thus  been  practically  subject  to  its  patriarch.  It  has 
stood  aloof  from  both  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munions, being  hostile  to  certain  peculiarities  of  each.  The 
*'Unit^il  Armenians,"  or  Armeno-CatholicSj  a  comparatively  small 
body,  osvn  allegiance  to  the  pope.  But  in  18G7,  Fins  IX-,  in  the 
bull  Hefiersnrits,  asserted  such  prerogatives  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment and  deposition  of  all  their  patriarchs  and  bishops,  that  a 
revolt  euHued.  A  new  patiiarch  was  chosen  in  Cilicia.  He  was 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  in  1871^  and  in  1872  all  who  refused 
to  recognize  the  Patriarch  Hassun  and  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican 
Council  were  visited  with  the  same  penalty. 


CHAPTER  VL 

HISTOmOAL   SKETCH    OF    RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIDNS    IN    THB 
XTNITED  STATEa 

At  the  beginning  of  the  American  devolution,  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  estabhshed  in  the  Southern  colonies.     In  New  Jersey 

and  New  York,  it  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  the  govern- 
nAtion*  »t  ment  officials.  In  ^Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  there 
t^l^R<•volu^      hmi  never  been  an  establishment,  in  the  strict  sens©  of 

the  term.  Every  town  was  obliged  to  Bustidn  public 
worship  and  support  a  minister.  There  was  an  assessment  upon 
the  inhabitants  for  this  piu"pose.  As  the  people  were  for  a  long 
time  almost  exclusively  Congregationalists,  the  worship  was  of  this 
character.  As  other  denominations  arose,  the  laws  were  so  modi- 
fied as  to  allow  the  tax  to  be  paid  by  each  of  the  organizations  to 
the  support  of  its  own  worship.  Such  an  act  was  passed  in  Con- 
necticut in  reference  to  the  Episcopalians  in  1727,  shortly  after 
the  founding  of  Clirist  Church  in  Stratford,  their  first  religious 
society  in  the  Stat«  ;  and  in  1720  tlie  same  right  was  extended 
to  Quakers  and  Baptists.    In  places  where  no  congregations  had 
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been  gathered  by  dissidents  from  the  prevailing  system^  individu- 
als, whatever  their  religious  beliefs  might  be,  were  compelled  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Cong^regational  woi*ship  there  ex- 
isting. This  requirement  was  more  and  more  counted  a  liardabip. 
It  is  believed  that  in  all  the  colonies  there  were  religious  testa 
in  some  form.  Even  in  Penns^'lvania  and  Delaware,  none  could 
vote  save  those  who  professed  faith  iu  Christ  When  the  revolu- 
tionary contest  began,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  spring  ujj 
movements  to  abolish  the  religious  inequahties  whicli  were  a  heri 
tage  from  the  past.  The  Baptists,  who  were  outnumbered  by  none 
of  the  religious  bodies  except  the  CongregatiouaHsts,  and  who  hatl 
felt  themselves  especiaUy  aggrieved,  at  once  bestin-ed  themselves 
in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  to  secure  the  repeal  of  obnoxioua 
restrictions,  A  Baptist  committee  laid  their  complaints  before  the 
Massachusetts  delegates  in  the  first  Continental  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  support  which  the  Baptists  lent  to  the  patriotic  cause, 
and  the  proclamation  of  human  rights  which  was  made  on  every 
hand,  won  a  hearing  for  their  demands,  and  rendered  them,  after 
tedious  delays^  successful  In  Virginia^  Patrick  Henry,  Jefferson, 
and  Madison  enhsted  in  their  favon  In  1785,  the  statute  of  relig- 
ious freedom  was  adopted,  of  which  Jefferson  deemed  it  a  great 
honor  to  have  been  the  author,  by  which  intervention  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship  was  forbidden  to  the  State.  All  denominations 
were  thus  put  on  a  level,  and  none  were  taxed  for  the  support  of 
religion.  In  New  England,  the  release  from  this  last  requirement, 
or  from  the  paj'ment  of  a  tax  for  a  particular  form  of  religion  to 
be  chosen  by  the  citizen,  was  accomplished  lat^r.  It  took  place  in 
Connecticut  in  181 8  ;  and  the  last  of  the  provisions  of  this  character 
did  not  vanish  from  the  statute- book  in  Massachusetts  until  1833, 
when  Church  and  State  were  fully  separated.  In  that  State,  from 
1780  to  1811,  a  religious  society  had  to  be  incorporated  in  order  to 
have  its  members  exempted  from  taxation  for  the  parish  church. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government,  a  government  of 
limited  and  defined  powers,  had  a  strong,  though  indirect,  influence 
in  secularizing  the  governments  of  the  several  Statea 
offeTBD'       The  Constitution  provided  that  "no  religious  test  shall 
"*"  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public 

trust  under  the  United  Statea  '*  But  this  was  considered  an  inade- 
quate safeguard ;  and  the  first  of  the  amendments  contained  the 
provision  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  tiiereof."  The 
neutral  character,  ae  respects  I'eligion,  of  the  national  Constitution 
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eoiispired^  witli  the  iDfltieiiGes  M-Mcb  luid  ayailed  to  stamp  this 
character  upon  it,  to  eliminate  one  after  another  of  the  various 
provisions  implying  the  obligations  of  religion,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  iu  the  older  States.  The  tendency  haa 
prevailed  to  regard  legal  enactments  for  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day, for  the  appointment  of  chaplains,  etc»,  as  dictated,  not  by  a 
distinctively  religious  motive,  but  by  a  reasonable  regard  for  tlie 
comfort  and  peace  of  large  bodies  of  citizens.  In  the  legal  en- 
actments for  common^chool  education,  there  has  been  manifest  a 
growing  dispositioii  to  cast  aside  studies  and  regulations  which 
might  offend  the  religious  views  or  prejudices  of  any  consider  able 
niimber  of  people*  Courts  have  held— as  in  the  Girard  will  case 
it  was  declared  by  Judge  Story — that  Christianity^ — * 'general 
Christianity,"  as  dbtinguished  from  the  tenets  of  any  particular 
©ect — is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  States,  in  the  sense  that 
the  Christian  religion  may  not  be  wantonly  assailed,  or  bequests 
for  the  division  of  infidelity  allowed  to  be  vaHi  This  was  the 
contention  of  Daniel  Webster  in  this  case,  and  it  had  been  asserted 
before,  in  the  ITpdegraph  case,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, But  the  difficulty  of  defining  "general  Christianity,"  if  one 
is  to  go  beyond  that  code  of  Christiaii  morals  wliidi  the  reason  of 
civilized  men  accepts  from  its  own  manifest  truth  and  worth,  would 
be  generally  admitted.  In  the  new  States,  where  the  constitutions 
and  laws  have  been  framed  apart  from  the  traditionid  legislation 
and  the  history  which  have  affected  the  older  pohtiad  communities^ 
the  movement  towards  a  thorough  and  coBBistent  secularizing  of 
the  civil  polity  has  had  f uH  play. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  effect  of  the  voluntary  system  is  to 
cretttd  a  multiplicity  of  sects.  But  the  statistics  show  a  tendency 
to  an  aggregation  in  a  few  large  denominationa  It  has 
TOhm^  been  observed  that  most  of  the  denominations  which 
*^*****  have  had  the  largest  growth  are  compact  in  their  organi- 

zation. The  Baptists,  who  stand  third  in  point  of  numbers,  are  an 
exception  ;  but  their  opinion  upon  the  sacraments  has  ser\*ed  as  a 
bond  of  union,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  stimulus  to  activity. 
Other  peculiarities  in  their  character  and  history,  which  will  be 
adverted  to,  help  to  explain  their  remarkable  prosperity. 

The  Congregational  churches  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
were  chiefly  confined  to  New  England.  There  was  so  httle  objec- 
thm  ooQffTtt-  ^^°  ^^1**  ^y  them  to  the  Plresbyterian  polity  that  when 
t^tiimmi\MtM.  j^^^  Englanders  migrated  to  the  West,  they  joined  with 
no  reluctance  Presbyterian  churches.     The  growth  of  Congrega- 
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tioBaliam  iii  the  Western  States  was  hmdored  by  the  '^Plaii  of 
Union  "  adopted  in  1801,  which  regulated  the  formation  of  churches 
in  the  new  settlements,  and  aDowed  a  Congregational  church  to 
have  a  Presbyterian  minister,  or  the  converse.     In  New  England, 
as  ekewhere,  the  eflPect  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  especially  of 
the  French  infidelity  which  was  introduced  and  diflFiised  in  connec* 
tion  with  it,  was  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  practical  religion.     In  the 
cloBing  years  of  the  last  century,  a  series  of  revivals  took  place  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.     In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts^ 
they  were  remarkably  beneficent  in  their  influence.     Under  the 
preaching  of  President  Dwight,  then  at  the  head  of  Yale  College^ 
a  religious  revival  occurred  there,  in  1802,     This  was  the  first  of  a 
succession  of  similar  movements  which  followed  at  intervals  in  the 
same  institution.     Dwight  was  a  theological  teacher,  by  whom 
eminent  leaders  such  as  Lyman  Beecher,  Moses  Stuart,  and  Na- 
thaniel W,  Taylor  were  trained  for  the  pulpit  and  for  theological 
chairs.      The  unity  of  Congregationalism  m  New  England  was 
broken  by  the  gradual  rise  of  Unitarianism  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.     A  prior  drift  of  opinion  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1783  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  an  Episcopal  church,  re-made 
its  liturgy,  excluding  from  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     Unita- 
rianism established  itself  in  Harvard  College,  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  New  England  had  numerous  adherents  in  the  cultivated 
class.     The  *'  orthodox,"  as  the  trinitarian  Congregationalists  came 
to  be  called,  founded,  in  1808,  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary* 
The  two  parties  of  *'  Old  Calvinists  "  and  "  Hopkinsiana "  com- 
bined in  this  undertakiDg*     By  the  agency  of  the  orthodox  Con- 
gregationalists, the  American  Board  of  Com  mission  era  for  Foreign 
Missions  was  formed  In  1810.     In  the  promotion  of  education  and 
learning,  the  Congregationalists  displayed  an  unsurpassed  zeal 
Through  the  medium  of  other  voluntary  societies^  in  addition  to 
the  '^American  Board,"  they  cooperated  with   the  New  School 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  undertakings  for  the  propik 
gation  of  the  gospel     About  the  middle  of  the  present  centiny, 
the  conviction  spread  that  the  denominational  interests  of  Congre- 
gationaHsm  needed  to  be  cared  for.     This  feeling  gave  rise  to  a  J 
convention  at  Albany  in  1852,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Con-  i 
gregationalists  of  the  East  and  the  West     This  was  followed  by  i 
national  council  of  Congregationalists,  which  was  held  at  Boston 
It  was  a  large  and  spirited  assembly.     It  pro' 
mulgated  a  declaration  of  faith*  which  pronounced  ih% 
old  confessions — the  Westminster  and  f^^'v  ^^yoy — that  had  been 
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adopted  by  the  New  Eegland  synoda  of  1648  and  1680,  *  eubstan- 
tiallj  "  worthy  of  acceptance,  but  presented  a  new  Btatement,  drawn 
up  in  a  catholic  tone,  of  the  evangelical  doctrines.  Origmally^  in 
New  England,  members  were  received  into  the  churches  upon  an 
assent  to  a  "covenant,"  their  conversion  having  been  previously 
ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  churclL  Later,  and  especially 
after  fears  were  excited  by  the  spread  of  Unitarian  opinions,  local 
creeds  were  framed  by  the  churches,  in  which  new  members  pro- 
fessed their  belief.  Naturally,  these  confessions  diflfered,  and  still 
difier,  widely  from  one  another  in  their  contents*  The  Boston 
Council  occasioned  the  permanent  institution  of  national  Congre- 
gational councils,  meeting  at  intervals  of  three  years.  Tlie  first  of 
them  was  held  at  Oberlin  in  1871,  In  1880,  the  national  council 
which  met  at  St.  Louis  took  measures  leading  to  the  selection  of 
twenty-fiv^e  pei'sons  to  prepare  a  creed,  or  catechism,  or  both,  "for 
the  instruction  and  edtlication  of  the  churches.**  According  to  the 
principles  of  Congregationalism,  no  creed  can  be  imposed  on  the 
churches  without  infringing  on  the  right  of  self-government  inher- 
ing in  each  of  them.  A  creed  was  prepared  by  the  Commission  of 
Twenty-five,  and  published  for  the  use  designed. 

Beguiling  with  two  churches,  that  at  Pi-ovidence,  founded  by 
Eager  WiEiams,  and  the  church  at  Newport,  of  which  John  Clarke 
was  the  founder  and  first  minister,  the  Baptists  made 
their  way  in  the  fece  of  constant  opposition.  Heniy 
Dunst«r,  a  learned  Orientalist,  the  first  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  in  England,  renounced  infant 
baptism,  and  resigned  his  office  in  1654.  He  spent  his  last  days 
in  Scituate,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  In  1665, 
the  first  Baptist  church  was  gathered  at  Boston  (or  Charlestown). 
A  company  of  Baptists  in  Maine,  who  were  not  sufifered  to  live 
there  in  peace,  migrated  to  South  Carolina,  and  in  1693  planted  a 
church  in  Charleston.  A  few  years  later  (1698)  a  Baptist  church 
was  organized  in  Philadelphia.  Associations  of  Baptist  churches 
were  formed.  One  of  them^  the  Philadelphia  Association,  began 
its  existence  in  1707.  Another  was  established  at  Wairen,  R  I, 
in  1767.  These  bodies  had  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  since  each 
church  was  independent.  The  Baptists  issued,  from  time  to  time, 
statements  of  their  doctrinal  belief,  to  which  they  attached  no 
binding  force.  The  confession  adopted  in  England,  in  1689,  is 
the  most  important  of  them*  It  was  the  Westminster  Confession, 
modified  by  changes  on  the  topics  relating  to  the  civil  magisti-jicy, 
the  Churchy  and  the  sacramenta     It  was  adopted  in  1742  by  the 
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Baptist  AsscKiiation  iu  Philadelphia*     It  deserves  to  be  stated  tliat 
*  EH  early  as  1718,  at  the  ordination  of  Elisha  Callender  aa  pastor  cl 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  the  three  principal  minist-era  of  tluil 
town  were  present.     Cotton  Mather,  who  preached  the  sermon  cm 
that  occasion,  referred  with  disapproval  to  the  "  severities  *'  which 
the  Baptists  had  suffered  in  former  times.     Tlieir  denominatioD 
grew  rapidly  after  the  Revolution,     Tlieir  principle  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Stat-e  to  the  Church  was   advancing  to  a  complete 
ti-iumph.     They  did  not  require  learning  in  their  preachers.    Each 
church  selected  and  installed  its  pastor.     As  to  their  ministers,  if 
their  lack  of  education  was  often  a  manifest  evil,  and  a  ground  of 
offence  to  tlie  more  cultured  class,  it  commended  them  to  the  favor 
of  those  nearer  their  own  level.     Tlie  spiritual  power  of  these  un- 
lettered  teachei-s  sometimes  occasioned  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of 
those  who  heard  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  with  surprise 
"perceived  that  they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"     In  1765 
Brown  University  was  estahhshed  ;  and  since  that  time  numerous 
other  institutions  of  leamiog  have  been  founded  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Baptist  denomination.     The  theological  school  at  Newton 
was  established  in  1825»     Among  its  teachei-s  have  been  schokra 
of  distinction,  such  as  Sears  and  HacketL     Some  fear  has  been  felt 
lest,  with  the  demand  for  higher  education  aa  a  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  the  homely  vigor  and  fervor  which  characterized  Raptist 
preachers  of  the  old  time  should  diminish,  and  the   number  of 
preachers  become  too  small.     Such  was  the  feeling,  in  his  later 
years,  of  one  of  the  ablest  leatlers  of  the  denomination,  a  teacher 
and  author  of  merited  fame,  Francis  Wayland  (1796-1865),  who 
was  president  of  Brown  University  from  1827  to  1855.     In  1850, 
the  American  Bible  Union  was  organised  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing and  circulating  rersions  of  the  Bible  which  should  be  confonneti 
to  the  interpretations  deemed  by  the  Baptists  to  be  correct*     A  re- 
vision of  the  authorized  English  version  was  made   by  Baptist 
scholars,  of  which  Dr,  T,  J*  Conant  was  one  of  the   principal 
authora.     In   1845^   in   consequence   of  the   agitation    respectii 
slavery,  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  Baptists   sepfirated 
mutual  consent,  and  began  to  conduct  their  missionary  and  otl 
benevolent  work  under  distinct  organisations. 

In  addition  to  the  Begular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists,  who  haveji^t 
been  described,  there  are  several  other  sects  which  adopt  lik 
F«»-win  Bip-  riews  respecting  the  sacraments.     One  of  these,  a  mud 
''^^  smaller  body,  is  the  Free-will  Baptists,  who  are  . 

ians  in  theology.     Their  first  church  in  America  was  ' 
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1780,  in  New  Hampeliire.  In  1827  tbey  cBtabUsbed  a  General 
Conference  in  New  England*  Tbe  Mennonites  were  early  estab- 
lished in  PennsyiTania.  Tbere,  also,  the  *' Bunkers,"  a  small  part 
of  whom  became  **  Seventh-day  '*  Baptists— called^  in  England,  Sab- 
batarians— were  planted  in  1719. 

In  1810,  Alexander  Campbell,  frona  llie  North  of  Ireland,  educated 
at  Glasgow,  joined  his  father^  Thomas  Campbell,  who  was  then  a 
The  Dindpiei  PresbyteriaD  minister  in  Pennsylvania.  Their  original 
of  QhriMt.  efibrts  were  directed  to  the  restoration  of  what  they  coii- 
fiidered  the  main  principles  of  apostolic  Christianity,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  Christian  nnion.  They  soon  became  convinced  that 
immersion  is  the  only  right  method  of  baptism^  and  that  infant 
baptism  is  unlawful  Alexander  Campbell,  now  the  leader  of  the 
movement^  was  excluded,  in  1827,  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Bap- 
tists on  account  of  some  differences  of  opinion.  He  formed  a  sep* 
arate  organization,  which  grew  to  be  very  numerous,  especially  in 
the  Western  and  Southwestern  States.  Campbell  taught  that  re- 
generation is  by  the  word,  or  the  truth  presented  in  the  Scriptures, 
through  which  exclusively  the  Holy  Spirit  exerts  his  influence,  and 
that  in  baptism  the  regeneration  of  the  believer  is  completed  by 
his  personal  acceptance  of  pardon  and  justification.  All  creeds  of 
human  composition  were  discarded.  The  **Campbellite8,**  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  styled  themselves  simply  ''Disciples"  or 
"Christians."  Each  church  is  independent,  but  the  churches  unite 
in  missionary  and  other  Christian  labors.  The  officers  of  each 
church,  elders  and  deacons,  are  chosen  by  its  members,  Campbell 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  was  much  distinguished  for 
his  readiuesa  in  debate.  He  wrote  **  Tlie  Christian  System,"  and 
other  works.  In  most  particulars  the  ** Disciples"  are  in  fuE  ac- 
cord with  the  generality  of  evangelical  believers.     They  have  ab- 

^Borbed  n  part  of  the  Beet  called  '*ChristianB/'  which  arose  out  of 
Ihree  distinct  movements  (about  1800).     The  late  President  Gar- 

"Ifield  wiis  one  of  the  **  Disciples/*  and  for  several  years  was  a  teacher 
in  their  college  at  Hirajo,  in  Ohio. 

At  the  close  of  the  Kevolutionary  War,  the  Episcojwd  Churcli 
in  America  was  in  a  prostrate  condition.  There  had  been  occa- 
sional conversions  to  Episcopacy,  the  most  notable  of 
wliich  was  that  of  I>r,  Cutler,  Rector  of  Yale  College,  a 
OoDgregational  minister,  who  went  to  England  in  1722  to  receive 
ordination.  He  was  accompanied  by  Samuel  Johnson,  another 
Congi-egational  minister,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  reordained  at 
the  same  time  (1723)^  and  afterwards  became  President  of  King's 
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(now  Columbia)  College.  The  Epiacopal  congregations  were  in- 
creased by  tlie  addition  of  persoas  who  were  displeased  with  Whiter 
field's  preaching  and  the  **  Great  Revival/'  and  with  views  of  con- 
version and  of  the  religious  life  which  grew  up  in  connection  with  it 
The  scnitinj^  into  personal  feelings,  and  the  custom  of  interro- 
gating persona  respecting  them — practices  not  uncommon  in  re* 
vivals — have  at  different  times  made  converts  to  Episcopacj. 
The  EpiBcopal  ministers  in  the  Eastern  States  at  the  beginning  ol 
the  war  were  generally  missionaries  of  the  Propagation  Society. 
who  either  left  the  country  for  England  or,  if  they  remained,  were 
known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  English  Government  in  th« 
contest  with  the  colonies.  The  official  countenance  given  to  tht 
Episcopid  Church  in  the  central  provinces,  only  made  it  lesi 
popular  with  all  who  resisted  the  pretensions  of  Parliament  to  lord 
it  over  the  Ameiican  communities.  In  Phihulelphia,  Duchc*  was  a 
patiiotic  clergyman  at  the  beginning,  but  in  1777  he  tried  to  inducD 
"Washington  to  desist  from  what  he  thought  a  hopeless  contest 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated ^Vhite  continued  a  steikdfast  adherent  of  the  American 
cause.  In  Vii'ginia  the  clergy  often  led  careless  lives.  During  the 
war  a  great  part  of  them  left  for  England,  At  intervals,  during 
the  century  that  preceded  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  fears 
had  been  awakened,  in  particular  in  New  England,  of  a  puipoae 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  establish  an  episcopate 
over  the  colonies.  That  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  others  with  him, 
who  at  one  time  proposed  such  a  scheme,  desired  only  the  creation 
of  bishops  with  purely  religious  functions,  is  true.  But  mission* 
aries  of  the  Propagation  Society  were  then  active  in  the 
villages  of  New  England.  What  might  grow  out  of  such 
a  project^  if  it  were  carried  outs,  no  one  could  foresee.  There  was  s 
dread  of  tiie  usurpations  of  Parliament  It  was  supposed  that  im 
Act  of  Parliament  would  be  required  for  the  appointment  of  bisL- 
ops  in  America.  "There  was  a  general  and  just  apprehension,'* 
•wrote  John  Adams  at  a  later  day,  "  that  bishops  antl  diocese 
and  churches  and  priests  and  tithes  were  to  be  imposed  on  ns  by 
Piurhament"  This  apprehension  was  not  c(!^Tlf^nr^^  f-^  *^^  Pro 
of  New  England.  In  Virginia  there  was  a 
projects  of  this  nature,  and  on  th 
House  of  Burgesses^  rtiriipnaed  rm 
four  elerg^^men  for  pn 

ferred  all  the  disal  o  timg*''' 

of  enhu'ging  (ho  j  i  kdiiog  lb* 
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powers  of  self-govemmenfc  belonging  to  tlie  provincial  legiBlaliirea. 
Bishop  ^^ite  obaervea  that  the  laymen  at  that  tim©  wei*©  generally 
opposed  to  the  obtaining  of  an  American  biahop.  With  cliiiructer- 
istic  candor,  this  noble  man  acquits  of  all  insincerity  those  who 
had  felt  political  apprehensions  in  reference  to  the  projects  for  an 
American  episcopate.  He  adduces  the  fact  that  ita  opponents  lai<l 
aside  their  resistance  as  soon  as  independence  was  achieved.  Tlieii 
the  efforts  to  procure  consecration  for  American  bishops  in  England 
were  warmly  furthered  by  John  Ail  am  e.  Bishop  Wliite  himself 
avows  that  he*had  shared  in  the  apprehensions  referred  to,  **It 
waa  not  unlikely,"  he  says,  "  that  the  British  Government,  had  they 
sanctioned  an  episcopacy  in  the  colonies,  would  have  endeavored 
to  render  it  subsei-vient  to  the  support  of  a  party,  on  the  plan  of 
the  newly  projected  domination." 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  owes  ita  organiza- 
tion and  its  continued  life,  after  the  revolutionary  struggle,  chiefly 
^     .    .       to  two  men.     One  of  them  was  William  "Wliite,  and  the 
after  th«        other  was  Samuel  Seabury.      To  their  remarkable  for- 
bearance and  Christian  wisdom  it  was  due  that,  out  of 

,  elements  that  seemed  hopelessly  discordant,  union  and  harmony 
aerged,  and  under  forms  and  arrangements  having  in  them  the 

'  eeeds  of  permanence  aa  well  as  of  growth.  Tlie  first  question  was, 
how  to  obtain  bishopa  White,  who  was  a  rector  in  Philadelphia,  was 
an  Episcopalian  of  so  very  moderate  a  cast  that  he  even  suggested 
thai  "  overseers  "  should  be  chosen  who  should  exercise,  without 
consecration,  the  functions  of  bishops-  After  various  consultations, 
at  a  convention  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies  from  seven  States,  from 
New  York  to  Virginia,  together  with  South  Carolina,  a  revision  was 
made  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Articles.  Tlie  volume  thus  prepared 
was  known  as  *'the  proposed  book."  Tlie  changes  w*ere  by  no 
means  confined  to  such  alterations  as  the  estahlishnient  of  an  in- 
dependent American  government  required  or  suggested.  The 
Articles  were  considerably  modified^  and  were  reduced  to  twenty  in 
Dumber.  Both  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  ivere  left  out, 
Qd  the  clause^  "He  descended  into  heU/'  was  omitted  from  the 
sties*  Creed.  Meantime,  the  few  clergj^men  in  Connecticut 
had  met  at  Woodbury,  in  that  State,  and  chosen  Sanmel  Seabury 
to  be  their  bishop ;  and  he,  meeting  witlx  political  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  consecration  in  England,  had  been  consecrated  by 
nonjuring  bishops  in  Scotland.  Seabury  and  the  Connecticut 
clergymen  were  not  in  the  least  friendly  to  changes  in  the  formu- 
Ifu-ies  of  so  radical  a  nature  as  the  ''proposed  book"  embodied 
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Fortuiiiitely  for  tlic  prospects  of  miion,  tlic  Englisli  prelates,  from 
whom  White  nml  his  associates  looked  for  the  cousecration  of  theif 
bishops,  were  not  satisfied  with  iuuovatioiiB  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent The  omission  of  the  Niceiie  Ci*eed  was  not  generally  ap* 
proved  in  the  iliJtlle  States,  and  it  was  restored,  as  was  the 
omitted  sentence  of  the  A|x>stle3'  Creed.  The  *'  pi'opoaed  book  ** 
was  80  far  modified  an  to  open  the  way  for  the  English  bishops  to 
act  Samuel  ProTOusi,  chosen  bishop  in  New  York,  and  William 
Wlute,  elected  to  the  same  office  in  PenKsjlvauia,  were  coiisd*^M 
crated  at  Lamheth  on  February  4,  1787.  Subsequently  (Septem- ^B 
ber  19,  1790),  James  iladison,  of  Yirginm,  w^aa  consecrated  in 
London  ;  so  that  there  were  three  bisiiops  in  the  English  suooes* 
fiion.  In  1780,  theGenei-al  Convention  ansem bled,  and  Bishop  Sea>* 
bury,  with  his  brethren  in  the  East,  were  present  by  invitation. 
The  constitution  of  the  Church  had  been  agreed  upon.  The  type 
of  churchtnanship  wliich  was  cherished  by  Bishop  White  and  hia 
asaociateB  was  quite  dissonant  from  the  High  Church  predilectionfl 
of  the  other  party*  Horeover,  Provoost  hesitated  about  admitting 
the  validity  of  tha  consecration  of  Seahury,  and  was  personally 
inimical  to  him.  This  was  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  on  politiciil 
grounds.  Seabury  had  been  chaplain  of  a  British  regiment,  and 
a  loyalist  through  the  war.  Here  were  nil  the  materials  of  an  irre- 
concilable, enduring  division.  But  the  difficulties,  personal  and 
theological,  were  swept  away  by  the  good  sense  of  White  and  Sea* 
bury.  Neither  of  them  was  an  acute  or  learned  theologian,  but 
they  brought  to  their  conferences  with  one  another  a  conciliatory 
spirit  It  was  decided  that  the  Nicene  Creed  should  be  retained. 
Th«  Arocricnn  ^^^^  Athamisian  Creed,  Seabury  reluctantly  consented  to 
prajfer  Book,  excludc.  Ho  Bocms  to  liave  thought  that  it  was  in  us© 
in  the  Eastern  Church.  He  was  gratified  by  changes  in  the  Com- 
nj union  Service,  that  introtluced  jieculiarities  of  the  Scottish  Prayer 
Book  which  he  strongly  favored.  The  ** oblation"  and  **inToca* 
tion  '*  were  made  to  precede  the  distributing  of  the  bread*  Th© 
reading  of  the  clause  in  the  Apostles*  Creed,  **He  descended  into 
hell,"  w*as  made  optional.  The  some  provision  was  adopted  respect- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  Tlie  Absolution  is  left  out  of 
ibe  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  "  Minister  **  is  in  various 
places  substituted  for  **  priest"  At  the  convention,  in  1801,  tho 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  retention  of  wliich  Seabury  hod  not  favor- 
ed, were  adopted  with  sUght  modific^itions,  but  no  explicit  subscrip- 
tion to  them  is  exacted  of  the  clergy*  It  is  a  question  whether  they 
are  in  any  sense  obligatory  in  the  American  Church.    In  tlia  oonsiv 
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tutioB  of  the  American  Episcopal  Churcli  there  were  to  be  botli 
cliocesan  conventions  and  a  national  convention.  The  principle  ol 
lay  representation  was  adopted.  In  the  General  Convention  meajs* 
uree  were  to  be  carried  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  House  of 
Biebops,  and  of  a  House  of  Deputies,  composed  of  clerical  and  lay 
delegates.  In  distinction  from  the  Church  of  England,  there  is  not 
only  an  entire  separation  from  the  State,  but  the  very  important 
innovation — iroport&nt  from  a  theological  point  of  vlew^ — of  the 
participation  of  laymen  in  church  legislation. 

The  happy  auguries  naturallj  suggested  by  the  surprising  tri- 
umph over  the  dangers  of  discord  were,  for  a  considerable  time, 
not  fulfilled  by  a  corresponding  gro%Yth  nnd  progress  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States.  The  sale  of  the  glebe  lands 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  Church  property  in  Yirginin,  in  1802,  by  or- 
der of  the  legislature,  was  a  severe  blow.  Madison  was  an  inac- 
tive bishop.  But  under  Moore,  his  successor,  and  especially  after 
the  election,  in  1829,  of  "William  Meade  as  Assistant 
Bishop  of  Virginia,  the  Episcopal  Cliurch  in  that  region, 
owing  to  his  indefatigable  and  discreet  exertions,  was  revived.  He 
had  previously  taken  the  lead  in  founding  a  theological  school  at 
Alexandria.  In  New  England,  Griswold  was  for  many  years 
(1811-1843)  an  esteemed  bishop.  But  the  highest  influence  in 
building  up  the  Church  and  stimulating  its  extension  is  attributed 
to  Hobait,  Bishop  of  New  York  from  1811  to  1830,  He 
refused  to  allow  the  validity  of  any  but  Episcoiml  orders, 
stood  aloof  from  religious  societies  in  which  other  Christian  bodies 
cooperated,  and  in  general  stoutly  upheld  the  High  Church  the* 
ory*  Apart  from  this  sort  of  acti^-ity,  he  can-ied  an  intense  fer- 
vor into  practical  Christian  work.  The  rise  of  the  "  Anglo-Catho- 
lic **  school  at  Oxford  naturally  attracted  much  sympathy  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  Among  the  products  of  what  is  called  the 
more  liberal  school  is  the  **  Meinoriid  Movement/*  in  1863,  of  which 
William  A*  Miihlenberg  (1796-1877),  was  the  principal  author. 
This  was  a  petition  tp  the  bishops,  calling  for  a  greater  degree  of 
liturgical  freedom  and  for  the  opening  of  the  door  to  a  wider  admis- 
sion to  Episcopal  ordination.  The  establishment  of  a  church  con- 
grees,  meeting  annually,  for  the  discussion  of  questions,  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  special  interest  to  the  Cluirch  and  to  Amenciin 
Christians,  is  due  to  leaders  of  the  liberal  school     Its 

Rtf^iuoQ  of 

tbcPnyer      first  meeting  was  held  in  1874.     In  obedience  to  a  wide- 
spread desire,  not  confined  to  any  class  of  theolop^ians, 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Gimeral  Convention  to  re\ds# 
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the  Prayer  Book^  for  the  purpoBo  of  eiuicliing  the  liturgiciil  ser- 
vices and  impartiiig  greater  ienbility  in  their  use.  The  outcome  of 
their  labors  was  embodied  in  the  ^'Book  Annexed."  Some  of  the 
recommendations  have  been  adopted,  and  respecting  many  others  a 
decision  is  awaited.  The  bishops,  in  1886,  issued  a  communication 
to  the  public  on  the  subject  of  Christian  imion,  vmtten  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone,  and  professing  a  wiEingness  to  make  large  conces- 
sions with  regard  to  modes  of  worship  and  on  other  points,  pro- 
vided Episcopal  ordination  is  upheld. 

Th©  spread  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  theology  and  the  growth  of 
the  High  Church  party  awakened  strenuous  oi^position.  One  fruit 
of  the  JjOW  Church  sentiment  was  seen  in  persevering  efforts  to  se- 
cure such  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book  as  were  thought  requisite  to 
remove  elements  alleged  by  some  to  he  **  Romanizing "  in  theii* 
character.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Evangelica!  AUiance  in  New  York,  in  1873,  had  the  effect  of  lea*!- 
ing  George  D.  Cummins,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  to  with- 
draw from  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church-  By 
^^  „  ,         him  and  others  the  "Befonned  Episcopal  Churcli*'  was 

The  BeEormcd  * 

BpiaoopA]  now  organized.  Its  framers  disavowed  the  doctrines 
of  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  of  a  distinction  of 
order  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  of  a  special  priesthood  in 
the  Church,  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine,  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  an  oblation  on  an  altar  of  the  body  and  b!oo<l 
of  Christ,  and  of  regeneration  as  inseparable  from  baptism.  TLe 
Prayer  Book  was  amended  with  a  design  to  exclude  these  opin- 
ions. The  bishops  of  the  lieformed  Cluu'ch  were  to  sit  with  other 
presbyters  in  one  body.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  bishops 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  1871,  issued  a  "  Declara- 
tion "  to  the  effect  that  the  word  **  regenerate "  in  the  baptismal 
office  does  not  "  determine  that  a  moral  change  in  the  subject  of 
baptism  is  wrought  in  the  sacrament" 

Early  settlements,  which  did  not  prove  to  be  permanent,  were 
made  by  Huguenot  Presbyterians  from  France,  in  Florida  (1562),  Id 
The  Pre*by<  ^^^  Carolinas  (1565),  and  in  Nova  Scotia  (1604),  A  lai'ge 
*^'**"'"  emigration  of  Huguenots  to  South  Carolina  took  place 

in  1685.  Huguenot  names  are  among  those  most  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  that  State.  But  in  New  England,  in  New  York,  and  in 
the  CaroUnas,  most  of  the  French  Protestants  united  with  the 
churches  already  formed  by  CoDgregationallsts,  Episcopalians  or 
Presbyterians,  of  British  origin.     In  the  -  nth  cent n- 

eiderable  number  of  Engli^di-speaking  1       ^  -  rians  euu^  ^ 
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New  Eaglaiiil,  but  f  ouiid  no  difficulty  in  uniting  witli  the  Congrega- 
'tioual  cliurcbes  as  they  were  then  constituted.  The  government 
of  the  Congregatioiial  churches  in  Connecticut,  after  1708,  was 
Bemi-Preabyterian  in  its  character.  Churches  formed  by  Connecti- 
cut people  on  Long  iBbrnd  eventually  became  Presbyterian.  Most 
of  the  Presbyterian  emigrants  from  Scothind  and  Irehind,  in  the 
Caroline  period,  settled  in  East  and  West  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Marj^land.  In  1683,  Rev.  Francis  Mackemie  was 
sent  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  as  a  mission ary»  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Maryland.  The  first  presbyteiy  was  organised  in  Phila- 
delphia^ in  1705,  and  the  first  synod,  composed  of  three  presbyter- 
TbeAdoptr  i^s,  was  fomicd  in  1716.  In  1729  the  synod  passed 
iBgAcL  **Th©  Adopting  Act,"  by  which  the  Westminster  Con- 

fession was  taken,  as  regards  **  all  the  essential  and  necesimry 
articles,"  as  the  standard  of  doctrine  and  polity.  Facts  in  Presby- 
terian history  dming  the  last  century^  including  the  divisions  con- 
sequent on  the  *'  Great  Revival,"  have  already  been  related. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  made  a 
steady  progress.  Its  members  were  generally  earnest  defenders  of 
the  cause  of  American  liberty.  John  Witherspoon,  a 
'""  native  of  Scothmd,  an  accomplished  divine,  and  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College,  Wiia  a  stiong  advocate  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  being  a  member  of  the  Congress  which 
passed  it,  and  was  afterwards  influential  in  pubhc  affiaira  After 
the  end  of  the  war,  four  synods  were  formed  out  of  the  sixteen 
presbyteries  which  then  existed  ;  Mid  in  the  next  year  (1789),  the 
KimGeucmi  ^^^  General  Assembly  was  convened  at  Philadelphia. 
A^mbiy.  There  the  constitution  of  the  national  Presbyterian 
Church  was  framed.  The  Westminater  creeds  were  adopted,  with 
a  few  alterations,  almost  exclusively  on  points  relating  to  civil 
government  and  the  duties  of  the  magistracy.  Near  the  end  of  the 
century,  an  extensive  revival  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  added 
much  to  the  strength  of  the  denomination,  but  gave  occasion,  at 
the  same  time,  to  a  division,  and  to  the  rise  of  the  **  Cumberland 
Presbyterians.*'  The  **Plan  of  Union"  with  the  Congregational- 
ists,  agreed  upon  in  1801,  was  a  means  of  promoting  the  spread 
of  Presbyterianism  in  New  York,  and  in  the  States  north  of  the 
Ohio.  Doctrinal  disagreements  gradually  arose  between 
the  churches  and  presbyteries  which  had  sprung  pre- 
ilominantly  from  the  Scottish  and  Irish  elements  in  the 
Church,  and  those  which  were  imbued  with  the  modified  Calvinism 
of  New  England.    The  former  were  strictly  wedded  to  the  Presby- 
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teriAn  polity,  and  wore  opposed  to  such  forms  of  cooperation  with 
Congregationalists  jkI  others,  as  were  exemplified  in  the  **Plan  of 
Union/'  and  in  the  societies  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  these  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  differences, 
a  new  sonrce  of  contention  was  added  hy  the  progresa  of  the  anti* 
Blavery  agitation  in  the  conn  try,  which  mingled  its  influence  in  the 
debates  and  proceedings  of  the  general  assembliea  Much  con* 
troversy  was  coniiected  with  attempts  to  convict  of  heresy  Albert 
Barnes,  George  Dnffield,  and  Lyman  Beeeher,  distinguished  min- 
btera  holding  the  "  New  School "  opinions.  The  result  was,  that  in 
1838  there  was  a  diyision,  and  two  assemblies  were  organized. 
Very  prominent  among  the  theologians  in  the  "Old  School" 
branch  were  the  professors  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
which  had  been  estahhshed  in  1812,  by  whom  the  **  Biblical  Bepei^ 
tory,"  a  theological  review,  was  published.  The  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  founded  in  1830,  in  New  York,  was  one  of  the  leading 
institutions  in  which  the  moderate  Calvinism  of  the  "  New  School  ** 
was  inculcated-  There  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  best  kno^-n  for  lus 
works  on  the  geography  of  Palestine,  held  the  chair  of  Biblical 
Literature  from  1837  imtil  his  death  in  1803*  He  edited  a  learned 
theological  qoarterly,  the  "Biblical  Repository."  Auburn  Semi- 
nary, established  in  1820,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  "New  School" 
On  the  eve  of  the  war,  in  1862,  the  Ohl  School  Assembly  was  divided, 
and  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  was  constituted.  Among 
Northern  PreshyterianSi  the  old  issues  in  controversy  were  obsoles- 
cent A  conciliatory  and  catholic  spirit  hiid  come  to  prevail,  so  that 
in  1869  a  reunion  waa  effected,  and  in  Ma5%  1870,  the 
first  reunited  assembly  held  its  meeting  at  Philadelphia. 
The  organization  of  the  Church  for  prosecuting  missionary  and 
other  Christian  work  was  perfected  by  the  union,  in  boards  and 
commissions,  of  both  of  the  formerly  dissevered  branches 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  arose  in  circumstanoea 
connected  with  the  revival  which  began  in  Kentucky  in  1797,    Ob- 
jection was  made  to  the  ordination,  in  that  State,  by  the 

ThA  Cumber^     >iii-iT^i-  •  i  i  , 

inodprwfay-  CumDerland  Fresbytery,  of  men  whose  education  was 
thought  to  be  defective.  The  differences,  thus  arising, 
caused,  in  1810,  the  reorganization  of  this  presbytery,  which  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  higher  judicatory  of  the  Church,  The  new 
denomination  excluded  from  its  ci*eed  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of 
predestination  and  limited  atonement ;  but  in  other  respects  ad- 
hered to  the  Westminster  symbols.  It  has  become  a  flourishinir  bo ' 
The  'United  Presbvtariaa  Church '*  ot  NoHii   A— *  
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product  of  a  combination  of  the  "  Associate  Reformed  "  and  the 
_  ^  .  **  AsBociate  "  ChnrcLesw      The   "  Associate  Reformed  '* 

pr»byt«ai*n     hsd  itseli  aTiseD  from  the  lUQion  of  two  small  bodies, 

ofisboota  of  the  PreBbyteiianism  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. One  of  them  was  composed  of  a  number  of  so-called  *'  As- 
sociate churches  ;  "  the  other,  the  **  Reformed  Pregbjteiians/'  had 
oonmsted  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  settlement  of  1688,  as  giving  too  mnch  power  to  the  Stiite  over 
the  ChurcL  The  union  referred  to,  gi^Hug  rise  to  the  *'  Associate 
Reformed  Church,"  took  place  in  1782.  John  M.  IVIason,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  preachers  whom  America  has  produced,  was  a 
leading  divine  in  this  churcli,  aud  became  a  professor  in  a  theo- 
logical school  which  it  founded  in  New  York  in  1804.  The  rem- 
nant of  "Associate  Presbyterians"  who»  in  1782,  had  stood  aloof 
from  the  union,  remained  distinct  until  1858,  when  they,  too,  joined 
with  the  ** Associate  Reformed"  in  the  "United  Presbyterian*' 
body.  But  a  remnant  of  the  "  Associate  Reformed."  that  did  not 
join  in  the  union  of  1782  is  perpetuated  in  the  "  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  of  America."  A  separated  branch  of  this  sect  have 
strongly  objected  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  infidel, 
in  consequence  of  its  omisaion  of  any  explicit  recognition  of  the 
being  of  God  and  the  obligations  of  religion,  and  have,  therefore, 
declined  to  exercise  the  light  of  suffrage. 

The  term  "  Reformed  **  was  used  in  America,  as  in  Em-ope,  to 
designate  the  Calvinistic  division  of  Protestants.  It  was  apphed, 
as  is  seen  above,  to  more  than  one  denomination  of  British  ongin. 
It  formed,  also,  a  paii  of  the  title  of  Calnniatic  bodies  composed 
originjdly  of  emigrants  from  Holland  and  from  Germany.  Of  the 
latter,  the  **  German  Reformed,"  we  shall  soon  speak.  The  former, 
which  was  formed  by  Christians  from  Holland,  was  originally  styled 
the  "  Butch  Reformed  Church."  Its  proper  name  is  now  the  **  Re- 
formed Church  in  America."     It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 

respectable  religious  denominations  in  AmencA.  It  was 
rhorchin        planted  in  New  AmBterdam  {New  York)  by  the  first 

settlers.  Its  first  church  was  formed  there  in  1628. 
Tor  a  long  time  its  ministers  were  sent  over  frotu  Holland.  This 
circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  long-continued  use  of  the 
Dutch  language  in  divine  service,  retarded  the  growth  of  this 
body,  which  had  in  it  many  sources  of  strength.  It  was  slow  in 
secmring  a  united  organization  under  a  system  of  self-management* 
Its  organization  in  eludes  the  clasais,  the  particular  synod,  and  the 
general  synod,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hoi* 
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land»  While  it  adopts  the  Belgic  Confession,  and  the  Creed  ol 
Dort,  it»  principal  symbol  is  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  Hutgera 
College,  its  principal  literary  institution,  waa  founded  in  1770.  In 
1867,  the  term  **  Dutch  **  was  dropped  by  a  formal  act  from  the 
title  by  which  the  denomination  up  to  that  time  had  been  known* 
In  tlie  seventeenth  century,  Lutheraua  came  over  to  New  York 
from  Holland,  and  from  Sweden  to  tho  banks  ol  the  Delaware, 
The  Lather-  ^  1710,  four  thousand  Lutherans,  driven  from  the  Palat- 
""'  inate,  were  assisted  by  Queen  Anne  to  emigrate  to  New 

York,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  CaroliDa.  In  1734,  another  band 
of  Lutheran  exiles  from  Salzburg  settled  in  Georgia,  There  was  a 
considerable  number  of  Lutheran  Christians  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  had  come  without  pastors,  had  no  stable  or- 
ganization, and  were  obliged  to  depend  on  school-teachers  and 
other  laymen  to  conduct  theiJ  religious  meetings.  Persons,  some 
of  whom  were  loose  or  irreguJar  in  their  conduct,  would  occasion- 
ally assume  to  exercise  clerical  functions.  At  length,  in  1742,  in 
consequence  of  an  interest  felt  in  them  by  the  Lutheran  chaplain 
at  London  and  by  managers  of  the  institution  established  by 
Francke,  at  Halle,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  a  min- 
ister of  admirable  qualificationa  for  effective  service,  was 
Bent  over.  Two  of  the  three  congregations — one  of  which  was  in 
Philadelphia — which  were  specially  committed  to  his  charge,  he 
found  to  be  in  a  disorderly  and  divided  state.  He  was,  more- 
over, immediately  brought  into  conflict  with  Zinzendorf  and  other 
Moravians.  They  were  inclined  at  first  to  look  on  him  as  an  in- 
truder into  a  field  which  belonged  to  them.  To  his  unwearied  in- 
dustry and  unfeigned  religious  fervor,  which  were  blended  with 
high  intellectual  gifts,  the  Lutherans  were  indebted  for  their  or- 
ganization. Under  his  leadership,  the  first  Lutheran  synod  was 
formed  at  Philadelphia,  in  1748.  In  1787,  the  year  of  Mcihlen- 
berg's  death,  Fi-anklin  College  in  Pennsylvania  was  established, 
and  his  son  was  made  the  first  president  Two  of  his  sons  served 
in  the  American  revolutionary  army.  Several  thousand  Hessians 
remained  after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  attached  themselves  to  the 
Lutheran  Church.  For  a  considerable  period  there  was  a  lack  of 
prosperous  growth  in  this  denomination,  one  reason  of  which  was 
the  determination  of  the  more  consei-vative  portion  to  retain  the  Ger- 
man language,  while  a  great  number  wished  to  have  their  childreo 
TUt  Q«i«Tmi  familiar  with  English,  and  to  have  religious  services  in  ihe 
Synod.  English  tongue.     A  promising  event  was  the  forming,  in 

1820,  of  the  Genera]  Synod  of  American  Lutherans.     Numeixma 
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institutions  and  benevolent  societies  "were  founded.  The  great  and 
increasing  influx  of  emigrants  gave  rise  to  diversities  of  religious 
opinion.  A  rupture,  on  doctrinal  grounds,  in  1864  led  to  the 
TneG«iicnd  formation  of  another  great  Lutheran  organization,  the 
cooniriL  "General  Council/*  wMch  held  ita  first  meeting  in  1867. 
It  was  to  be  composed  of  strict  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion. One  of  the  leading  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Lutherans 
wag  an  eminent  teacher  and  author,  Chai'les  P,  Ki-auth.  The  de- 
mand for  a  still  more  strict  adhesion  to  the  Lutheran  standards 
caused  the  establishnient,  in  1872,  of  a  third  body,  tho 
SomiOomfeT'  "  LuthciTm  Sjnodical  Conference."  Ita  members  were 
*"**"  very  numerous  in  Missouri     Many  had  come  over  from 

Saxony  with  a  strong  attachment  to  the  old  Lutheran  orthodoxy. 
In  addition  to  these  tbree  divisions,  there  arose,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Southern  States,  composed  of 
Lutherans  who  withdrew  from  fellowship  with  theii-  brethren  in 
the  Nortk  In  the  Lutheran  churchea  there  has  been  a  decided 
and  growing  preference  for  the  lituigic^d  forms  so  long  in  use  in 
Germany,  Their  polity  may  be  described  in  general  as  containing 
a  mixture  of  Congregational  with  Presbytenan  elements. 

The  German  Reformed  Church — the  *'  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States" — was  mostly  composed,  at  the  beginning,  of  exiles 
from  the  Palatinate,  who  genendly  planted  themselves 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  fixst  ea^his,  or  sjTiod,  was  formed 
in  1747*  Its  proceedings  were  always  sent  for  revision 
to  the  clasais  at  AmBterdam,  since,  like  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  it  stood  in  a  subonlinate  relation  to  the  Church  in  Hol- 
land. Emigration  went  on,  but  comparatively  few  ministers  at- 
tended the  new-oomera  In  1773  tbo  ecBtuB  dissohed  its  connec> 
tion  with  the  Amsterdam  claasis.  For  the  next  thirty  years,  tho 
American  Church,  now  independent,  received  large  accessions,  but 
was  less  prosperous  as  regards  orderly  administration  and  the  ed- 
ucation of  its  ministers.  It  was  infected,  moreover,  to  some  extent 
with  rationalistic  opinions  which  w^ere  brought  in  from  Germany, 
A  reaction  followed,  and  a  theological  seminary  was  founded  in 
1825,  which,  ten  years  later,  was  placed  at  Mercersburg*  There. 
in  1836,  Marshall  College  was  established.  In  this  college,  F.  A- 
Bauch,  an  able  teacher  in  philosophy,  was  the  first  president  In 
1840,  John  W.  Nevin  became  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theolo^^y 
in  the  seminary,  and  the  second  president  of  the  college.  There 
Philip  Schaff  began  hie  important  labors  as  a  teacher  and  writer  iu 
Church  history.     After  a  time,  a  commotion  was  excited  by  what 
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vrsLs  termed  tLe  *'  Mercersburg  theology,"  in  the  group  of  leamecl 
Th«  Mercers  expositors  of  which  Neviii  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
bnrR  theology,  j^^^  ^^  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  creed  of  the  German 
Belormed  Church,  there  had  flowed  influences  from  the  school  of 
Melanchthou,  the  character  of  which  may  be  described,  in  some- 
what vague  terms,  as  churchly  and  sacramental,  in  conjunction  witli 
influences  from  a  more  defined,  yet  not  rigid,  type  of  Calvinism, 
In  the  writings  of  the  Mercersburg  school,  the  foiTner  of  these  two 
elements,  that  which  emanated  from  Melanchtbon,  was  once  more 
brought  into  the  foreground*  A  central  position  in  the  system  was 
given  to  the  Divine-human  person  of  Christy  by  whom,  it  was 
taught,  not  only  reconciliation,  but  a  new  sphitual  life  is  intro- 
duced into  the  race,  which  in  the  first  Adam  fell  from  God,  In  the 
room  of  a  sharp  antagonism  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  there  'was  an  endeavor  to  appropriate  the  truth  embodied 
in  them,  yet  with  no  surrender  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  The  sacraments,  it  was  insisted,  are  pledges  of  for- 
giveness, and  vehicles,  as  well  as  signs,  of  grace.  In  connection 
with  this  teaching,  there  was  a  revival  of  liturgical  worship.  An 
Order  of  Worship,  prepared  by  Schaff  and  others,  was  introduced 
for  optional  use  in  the  churches.  Great  importance  was  attached 
to  training  in  the  Churchy  in  contrast  with  what  has  been  styled 
*'  the  spasmodic  revival  system/' 

There  were  German  fugitives  fi'om  the  Palatinate  who  settled 
in  Ireland,  and  there  embraced  Methodism.  A  company  of  these 
•migrated  to  New  York,  Among  them  was  Philip  Em- 
bury, a  class-leader  and  local  preacher.  In  compliance 
with  the  urgent  exhortation  of  one  of  their  number,  a  pious  woman 
named  Barbai-a  Heck,  ho  resumed,  in  1766,  the  work  of  preaching  to 
his  fellow-emigrants.  He  found  an  unexpected  assistant  in  a  Brit* 
ish  officer,  Captain  Thomas  Webb,  whom  Wesley  had  licensed  as  a 
local  preachen  Not  far  from  the  same  time,  another  local  preacher 
from  Ireland,  Bobert  Strawhridge,  formed  a  Methodist  society  and 
organized  classes  in  Maryland,  In  1771,  Wesley  sent  over  Francis 
Aabury,  to  act  as  superintendent,  who  was  soon  followed  by  Thomas 
Rankin^  to  whom  he  became  an  assistant  The  work  of  planting 
the  Wesley  an  teaching  was  auspiciously  begun  in  different  quarters, 
when  the  War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out  The  Methodist  mission- 
aries were  naturally  objects  of  suspicion.  In  June,  1775,  Wesley 
wrot^  to  the  English  premier  and  the  colonial  secretary  to  dissuade 
them  from  the  us©  of  force  against  the  Americans,  although  he  pro- 
fessed himself  in  his  letter  "  a  High  Churchman,  the  son  of  a  Ht*^lj 
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Ohurcliman/*  bred  up  from  childhood  "  in  the  highest  notions  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance/*  But  soon  after,  he  was  im* 
pressed  by  Dr.  Johnson^s  anti-American  pamphlet,  *'  Taitation  no 
TyrauBj,"  and  caioe  out  himself  with  a  pamphlet  which  was  hardly 
uiore  than  an  abridgment  of  it*  H©  instructed  his  preachers  in 
America,  however,  to  observe  a  strict  neutnditj,  and  this  advice 
Asbury  and  others  followed.  But  such  a  position  coulil  not  fail  to 
subject  them  to  oblaquy  and  threatening,  and  even  to  occasional 
violence.  The  Episcopsil  Church  was  so  broken  up  that  it  was 
difficult  daring  the  war  for  the  Methodist  converts  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  from  that  source.  Asbury  was  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supi^er  by  the  Methodist  preachers  ;  but 
Strawbridge  could  not  be  controlled  iu  this  particular.  The  close 
of  the  Be  volution  brought  relief.  In  1784,  Wesley  or- 
dained Thomas  Coke  as  superintendent  or  bishop,  and 
after  his  arrival  in  America,  he  consecrated  Asbury  to 
the  same  oflBce.  Coke  did  not  aJ>ide  permanently  in  this  country, 
although  he  visited  it  nine  timea  After  a  laborious  career,  he  died 
on  his  way  to  Ceylon,  whither  he  was  going  to  found  a  mission.  In 
December,  1784,  a  general  conference,  attended  by  sixty  ministers, 
was  held  in  Baltimore.  There  the  choice  of  Coke  and  Asbury  was 
confirmed,  and  a  creed,  composed  by  Wesley  and  con- 
sisting of  Twenty-five  Articles,  was  accepted.  It  was 
framed  on  the  basis  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  English 
Church.  The  Augustinion  or  Calviniatio  features  of  doctrine  are 
omitted  ;  there  is  a  careful  avoidance  of  phraseology  which  might 
be  thought  by  some  indirectly  to  favor  the  idea  of  "  baptismal  re- 
generation/' to  which  Wesley  had  been  formerly  attached,  and 
which,  perhaps,  he  never  explicitly  disavowed ;  but  Wesley's  own 
views  as  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  Christian  perfection  are 
not  introduced.  The  question  arises  whether  it  was  expected 
that  all  who  join  the  Methodist  societies  should  believe  in  this 
creed.  In  the  '*  General  Rules  of  the  United  Societies,"  which 
Wealey,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  published  in  1743,  there 
is  no  dogmatic  requisite  for  membei*sliip  presented.  The  only 
qualifications  are  the  desire  to  be  aaved,  and  particulars  of  Chris- 
tian conduct  All  his  life,  Wesley  asserted  that  nothing  was  to  be 
demanded  of  members  but  **  a  real  desire  to  save  their  souls.'*  For 
preachers,  an  agreement  was  reqTiired  with  Wesley's  *' Notes  on  the 
New  Testament,"  and  with  a  portion  of  his  "Sermons.**  Stevens, 
in  his  thorough  works  on  the  liistory  of  Methodism,  concludes 
that  the  Articles  adopted  at  Baltimore  ore  applicable  to  the  clergy 
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alone.     It  should  be  remark©d>  however,  that  Wesley  left  the  Apo&* 
ties'  Creed  in  the  BaptiBinal  Office. 

The  way  was  now  open,  under  the  leaderahip  of  Asbury,  to  tbe 
complete  organizfttion  of  Methodismp  with  its  rule  of  itlBerancy 

for  all  classes  of  ministers,   its  class  system,  its    IooaI 

conferences,  and  it-s  General  Conference  for  the  entire 
country.     Asbury  snrviTed  until  1816.     He  had  receiTed  in  hi3 
youth  but  little  education,  for  he  had  begun  to  preach  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.    But  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew ; 
and  his  native  sagacity  and  clearness  of  intellect  went  far  towards 
making  up  for  deficiencies  in  early  training.     In  addition  to  his 
capacity  as  a  preacher,  he  had  a  power  of  command  and  a  geniua 
for  organization   which    had    been  quickened  by  his  intercourse 
with  Wesley.     Asbiuy^'s  life  would  involve  a  history  of  American 
Methodism  for  the  first  hali-century  of  its  being.     He  travelled  in- 
cessantly ;  journeying,  it  is  said,  on  an  average,  six  thousand  miles 
a  year.    He  ordained  upwards  of  four  thousand  preachers.    By  him 
and  his  co-laborers  the  gospel  was  carried  into  the  scattered  abodea 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  Western  communities,  and  was  received  by  a 
multitude  whom  no  other  agency  would  have  reached.     The  records 
of  the  journeyings  and  the  toils  of  the  Methodist  preachers  remind 
one  vividly  of   the  apostles  and  their  helpers^  and  of  the  perils 
through  which  they  passed  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity.     Their 
Church  organization  was  so  complete  that  nothing  which  was  once 
gained  was  lost.     In  process  of  time,  numerous  academies  and  coUM 
leges  grew  up,  and  a  great  establishment  for  the  publication  ofB 
books— the  "Book  Concern," begun  in  1789— was  established.     la 
the  pulpit,  along  with  the  rude  but  effective  eloquence  of  thou* 
sands  of  more  obscure  preachers,  were  heard  the  voices  of  revival 
orators  such  as  Summerfield  (1798-1825),  and  Maffit  (1794-1850), 
and  of  powerful  reasoners  like  Stephen  Olin  (1707-1851),     The- 
ological schools  were  planted,  and  Methodist  scholars  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  theological  literature.     In  1872,  lay  rep- 
resentation was  introduced  into  the  General  Conference,     In  1845, 
the  Methodist  Church  was  divided  by  the  slavery  controversy,  antl 
the  Southern  Church  was  separately  organized*    This  rupture  was 
one  of  the  grave  omens  that  preceded  the  American  Civil  War. 
Of  the  minor   Methodist  bodies,  the   "Protestant  Methtxlist 

Cliureh  "  is  the  most  numerous.     This  was  organized  in 
iMitMttihod-   1830^  in  consequence  of  a  desire  of  a  fractioD  of  the 

local  preachers  and  of  laymen  to  be  admitted  to  a  ftban 
utical  government  of  the  whole  denouiinatioa« 
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of  a  dislike  of  the  power  exerciaed  by  tlie  episcopate,  which,  in  the 
new  orgaDization,  was  abolished.  Ita  creed  ia  not  different  from 
that  of  the  principal  Methodist  body. 

The  **  United  Bi^ethren  *'  are  a  religious  organization  having  a 
near  affinity  to  the  Methodists  Ita  founder  was  Philip  WilUani 
Otterbein,  a  missionary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
and  a  native  of  Gerroany,  who  came  to  Ametica  in  1752. 
While  preaching  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  an  awakening  in  his 
own  mind  of  reUgious  fervor,  which  he  felt  to  be  really  a  new  birth, 
moved  him  to  hold  meetings  in  different  places.  Among  the  at- 
tendants from  different  denominations  there  came,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  Martin  Boehra,  a  Mennonite  preacher,  who  delivered  an 
impressive  discourse.  At  the  close  of  hia  aernmn,  Otterbein  grasped 
hia  hand  in  token  of  fraternal  fellow Bhip>  saying :  **  We  ai-e  brethren/* 
This  suggested  the  name  of  the  Church,  which,  by  their  joint  labors, 
acquired  a  stable  form.  Lay  preachers  were  commisHiooed  by  them. 
The  "United  Brethren"  are  Arminian  in  their  creed,  and  their 
organization  resembles  that  of  the  Methodists.  They  elect  theii* 
bishops  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  They  have  been  strenuous 
opponents  of  slavery.  They  liave  not  been  wanting  in  active  exer- 
tions for  the  building  np  of  institutions  of  learning  and  the  diffu* 
eion  of  religious  knowledge. 

In  1740,  the  Moravians  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
founded  three  towns,  of  which  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  a  college  and 
TbeMom^  theological  institution,  is  the  best  known.  They  estab- 
lished another  centre  in  Salem,  North  Carolina.  Since 
1844,  the  rule  excluding  non-Moraviana  from  their  towns  has  been 
entirely  abandoned  in  America.  The  three  houses  for  the  unmar- 
ried— the  brothers',  the  sisters',  and  the  widows'  houses — no  longer 
exist  in  this  country.  They  have  bishops  who  are  exclusively  em- 
powered to  ordain.  A  general  synod  meets  every  ten  years  at 
Hermhut ;  but  America  is  a  separate  province,  with  two  districts, 
each  having  a  Provincial  Elders'  Conference,  which  attends  to  the 
concerns  of  the  Clmrch  vdthin  its  limits.  Tlie  episcopal  system  is 
not  diocesan.     Tho  Moravian  worship  is  liturgical. 

A  very  important  event  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  their  separation,  in  1827,  into  two  divisions  Elias 
A*onftk«n.  Hicks  (1748-1830),  a  popular  preacher  among  the  Quak- 
ers, leaned  in  his  teaching  to  Unitarian  opinions  respect- 
ing the  person  of  Christ  and  the  atonement  A  wide-spread  contro- 
fersy  arose,  which  resulted  in  the  formation,  by  about  one-third  of 
tbe  BOcietyi  of  a  distinct  body,  generaUy  called  "Hicksite  Quakei's^' 
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while  ihe  remainder,  adheriDg   to   tlie   old  views,  are  called  ths 
''ortliodox." 

The  congregations  of  the  Friends  are  connected  in  the  monthlj, 
quarterly^  and  yearly  meetings,  delegates  being  sent  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  assemblies.  Those  who  give  evidence  of  a  call  of  the 
Spirit  to  preach  are  recognized  as  ministers.  The  adtivity  of  the 
Friends  in  the  education  of  the  young,  in  behalf  of  morality,  and 
in  labors  of  philanthropy,  has  been  much  beyond  what  is  usual  in 
religious  bodies  having  so  small  a  memberslnp.  fl 

When  American  Independence  was  declared,  there  were  few  Ro-™ 
man  CathoHcs  outside  of  Maryland  and  Penns^dvania.  In  Matj- 
Tin;iiotn*ii  1^^'^  there  were  sixteen  thousand,  and  in  Pennsylvania 
cumouc*.  about  half  of  that  number.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
laws  which^  in  many  of  the  colonies,  restricted  their  civil  privilego^ 
gradually  disappeared.  The  law  which  had  somehow  found  its  way 
into  the  statute-book  of  Ehode  Island,  forbidding  them  to  yotei 
was  repealed  in  1784,  The  first  Roman  Cathohc  bishop  in  Ameriea 
was  John  Carroll  (1735-1815),  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  was  edu- 
cated in  France,  and  had  lived  many  yefu^s  abroad.  The  see  was 
established  in  1780.  Carroll  was  consecrated  in  England,  Ho 
aasnmed  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  aud  was  made  an  arch- 
bishop shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
was  held  in  just  esteem  for  his  moral  eicellence.  The  fii'st  Bishop 
of  Boston  was  Chevems  (1768-1830),  a  Frenchman,  aud  a  curate  in 
France,  who  joined  the  CathoHc  mission  iu  Boston  ia 
1795,  and  after  performin«|  a  very  hni^ortant  work  for 
his  Church  in  New  England,  where  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  numy 
Protestants,  was  recalled  to  France  in  1823,  and  was  advanced,  near 
the  end  of  his  Ufe,  to  tlie  rank  of  a  cardinaL  Baltimore  was  made  i 
metropolitan  see  in  1808.  The  first  provincid  council  was  held  in 
that  city  in  1829.  The  progress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  is  owing^  to  the  vast  immigration  of  members  of 
that  body  from  foreign  countries.  The  American  converta  from 
Protestantism  have  not  been  very  numerous*  Among  them  have 
been  some  clergymen,  and  of  these,  one  bi^ihop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Bishop  Ives,  of  Korth  Carolina  (1852),  One  of 
the  most  brilUant  of  the  American  converts  to  the  Church  of  BomA 
was  Orestes  A.  Brownson  (1803- 187G).  His  eai-ly  education  wai 
defective.  His  mind  was  exceedingly  active  and  speeu- 
lative.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  French  ami 
German  philosophy,  and  wrote,  with  much  vigor  of  style  and  orig- 
raality,  on  political  and  social  subjects,  as  well  as  ou  theology 
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as  BnddhiHts.  Another  source  of  dtfiagreenient  among  statisticians 
is  in  regard  to  the  total  population  of  China.  Thui  is  iailgmi  by 
Wagner  ^1874}  to  be  n««rly  4U6.000.00u;  by  Kichthofen  (1889).  to  be 
at  least  430.000,000.  Some  authorities  consider  it  to  be  more  than 
60,000,000  lees.  There  are  thoM  who  rate  the  total  number  of  Bndd- 
hista  in  the  world  at  about  100,000,(M)0. 

-  The  New  York  itiOepetuient  (May  19.  1887)  gi«es  the  following  table 
of  the  leading  denominations  in  the  United  8Utt«.  The  number  uf 
Boman  Catholic  communiosnts  is  only  a  probable  estimate. 

Charrb««w  MinUtsn.  Commas 'cast*. 

1.  UethodistM 47.301  S9,4m       4.682,668 

9.  Roman  Catholics 6.910  7,668       4.000,000 

3.  Baptiita  40,864  97.889       8.797.090 

4.  Presbyterian* 19,868  9.499       1,069.486 

6.  Lntherans 7,678  8,990          990,880 

6.  Oiingragationalista. 4.977         4.090  436,879 

7.  Bpiaoopalians 4,694         8,866  480,681 
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From  a  skeptical  j>osition  he  pasaed  over,  in  1844,  to  the  Church 
of  Borne,  which  he  de  fen  died  for  maoy  years  in  hia  *'  Quarterly  Re- 
view.'' A  noted  polemic,  as  well  as  ef^cient  person  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  episcopal  office,  was  John  Hughes  (1798-1864),  the 
first  Catholic  archbishop  of  New  York.  A  landmark  in 
the  annals  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States 
was  the  assemblings  of  a  National  Plenary  Council  at  Baltimore,  in 
1852.  There  the  opposition  of  the  Chnrch  to  secret  societies,  and 
to  the  system  of  public  schools,  was  enunciated.  The  third  plen- 
ary council  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  November  9,  1884,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  about  one  month.  The  progress  of  the  Church 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  there  were  in  attendance,  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  fourteen  archbishops,  sixty  bishops,  and  one 
prefect  apostolic  The  president  was  Archbishop  Gibbons.  The 
pastoral  letter  of  the  council  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion for  the  clergy  in  the  non -theological  as  well  as  the  technical 
branches  of  knowledge ;  on  the  need,  for  the  preservation  of  civil 
and  reUgious  liberty,  of  a  religious  training  of  the  people,  in  con- 
nection with  a  secular  schooling ;  and  on  family  duties,  includii^g 
the  benefit  of  household  devotions.  It  is  understood  tlnit  the  coun- 
cil proposed  that  rectors  should  be  irremovable  except  for  cause, 
and  should  elect  the  bishops ;  that  a  catechism  should  be  made  for 
the  whole  country  ;  and  that  a  Catholic  university  should  be  estab- 
lished. Should  the  first  of  these  proposed  changes  be  carried  out, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  no  longer  stand  in  the  depend- 
ent relation  of  a  missionary  church. 


A  sketch  of  religious  phenomena  in  the  Uniteti  States  can  hardly 
omit  a  notice  of  the  Mormona  As  in  the  case  of  Mohammedan- 
TbtMor-  ^^)  ^^  ^^J  ^^  ^  question  whether  Mormonism  has  in 
°***°^  it  enough  of  Christianity   to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of 

ft  heresy,  or  whether  it  is  not  properly  classified  with  false  or 
heathen  religions.  The  Mormon  sect  was  founded  at  Manchester, 
New  York,  in  1830,  by  Joseph  Smith»  He  professed  to  have  been 
guided  by  an  angel  to  a  spot-  where  he  found  buried  the  **  Book  of 
Monnon,**  written  on  thin  gold  plates.  How  far  a  manuscript, 
written  for  quite  another  purpose  by  one  Solomon  Spalding,  fur- 
nished the  material  for  this  Mormon  Bible,  is  an  unsettled  question. 
In  style,  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Script- 
urea.  It  was  alleged  to  be  the  production  of  Mormou,  a  Hebrew, 
the  survivor  of  emigrants  from  Palestine  to  Chili,  who  came  thither 
centui-ies  before  the  Christian  era.     Smith  csstablished  the  sect  of 
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Mormons,  or  "  Latter  Day  Saints,'*  as  he  slyled  them,  on  the 
of  this  imposture.  In  1843,  he  professed  to  have  a  reTelalion 
sanctioning  polygamy.  Driyen  from  Illinois  in  1848,  the  MormosiB 
removed  to  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  foimded  Salt  Lake  City. 
Brigham  Young  had  taken  the  place  of  Smith  as  a  leader,  who  had 
been  killed  by  a  mob.  Toung  died  in  1877,  and  was  saoceededbj 
John  Taylor,  an  Englishman.  He  has  lately  died.  The  Mormon 
recruits  have  been  obtained  by  emissaries  sent  to  Europe,  largely 
from  the  working-class  in  Great  Britain,  in  Sweden,  and  in  Norway. 
A  body  of  anti-polygamist  seceders  from  the  Mormon  oommnnil^ 
has  been  formed,  and  still  another  Mormon  sect^  opposed  to  pdyg- 
amy,  originated  in  1851. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

CHBISTIAN  MISSIONa 


The  Missions  which  the  Catholic  Church,  with  so  much  zeal  and 
energy,  had  planted  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  first  age  of 
the  Reformation,  began  to  languish  as  the  eighteenth  centoxy  drew 
to  a  close.  The  controversy  on  the  Chinese  and  Malabar  customs^ 
which  has'  already  been  spoken  of,  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit 
order  in  1773,  and  the  political  revolution  which  convulsed  France 
and  Europe,  and  curtailed  for  a  time  the  power  of  the  Roman  see, 
were  the  principal  causes  of  this  decline.  Hardly  had 
ouc  miaaions    the  present  century  begun,  however,  when  the  Church 

in  the  nine-  .  •■  «        •     •  a        -rv 

teenth  oen-  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  missionary  conquest  Flos 
tuiy.  Yjj^  regained  the  lost  prerogatives,  restored  the  Jesuits, 

and  reopened  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  the  foremost  of  all  the 
Catholic  institutions  for  the  education  of  missionaries.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  college  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1867  there  were 
represented  among  its  students  so  many  nations,  that  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  Epiphany  the  blessings  of  the  advent  were  chanted 
in  twenty-five  different  languages.  The  missions  of  the  Catholie 
Church  have  been  in  this  centur}',  as  before,  under  the  direction  of 
Their  organi-  *^^®  Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  al 
xation.  Romc,  Or  the  Propaganda,  as  it  is  usually  called,  irinflb 

was  founded  in  1622.  By  its  authority  a  simple  miipiiiftn  idk 
chapel,  orphanage,  and,  perhaps,  hospital,  might  be  raised  to  w 
apostolic  prefecture,  or  a  vicariate,  or,  last  of  all,  to  aa  epi 
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of  a  higber  or  lower  grade.  In  this  way  the  hierarchical  orgaDiza^ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  extended  well-nigh  over  the 
whole  world.  The  movements  of  its  missionaries  have  been  all  the 
more  effective  from  having  been  gaided  by  a  single  committee 
composed  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Propaganda.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem there  could  not  be  that  interference  \nth  each  other  which 
has  so  often  hindered  the  efforts  of  Protestant  missionary  societies. 
The  most  notable  of  the  organizations  which  have  contributed  to 
the  support  of  the  missions  is  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  which  was  founded  at  Lyons  Lq  1822. 

Not  only  the  training  colleges  but  also  the  religious  orders,  and 
especially  the  Jesuits,  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  the  Laza- 
Th«  miiaioD-  ^^^  ^^^  Ficpus  Society,  the  Capnchina,  and  the  Carme- 
•riM  will        lites,  have  sent  forth  missionaries  to  bear  the  message  of 

theix  work.  ^ 

the  Church  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  and  Persia,  as  weU  as  in  Egj^t  and  Abyssinia,  they  have 
continually  endeavored,  and  not  without  a  measure  of  success,  to 
bring  the  sects,  the  Armenians,  the  Copts,  etc.,  into  allegiance  to 
the  See  of  Borne.  The  work  in  India,  weakened  as  it  was  in  the 
last  century  by  the  controversy  about  the  Malabar  customs  and  by 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  was  still  further  disturbed,  after  the 
year  1834,  by  a  schism  at  Goa.  But  such  misfortunes  di*!  not  pre- 
vent the  steady  growth  of  the  Church.  In  Eastern  Asia,  in  Aon  am. 
Cochin  China,  China,  and  Japan,  tho  missionaries  were  pei*secuted 
again  and  again,  until  religious  hberty  was  proclaimed  in  these 
lands  through  the  influence  of  the  European  powers.  Nor  was  the 
climate  of  Africa  less  destructiye  than  the  swords  of  the  Orientala 
Bat  the  missionaries,  who  knew  no  allegiance  but  that  to  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Mother  Church,  were  not  to  be  turned  back  by  danger. 
Many  of  them  even  coveted  the  martyr's  crown.  Across  the  ocean, 
in  British  America  and  the  United  States,  the  Church  has  steadily 
grown  in  numbers  and  in  authority,  while  in  Mexico  and  in  sevei^ 
of  the  South  American  republics  it  has  been  deprived  of  much 
of  lis  wealth  and  many  of  its  ancient  privileges.  The  Cath- 
olic missionaries,  tliough  they  have  labored  assiduously  in  these 
older  countries,  have  not  been  forgetful  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
Their  work  among  these  peoples  1ms  centred  m  the  Wallis  and 
Oambier  islands,  where  they  have  established  flourishing  missions. 
But  the  present  century  has  been  signalized  not  so  much  by  the 
BUccesses  of  the  Roman  Chiu-ch  in  the  various  lands  of  the  world  as 
by  the  rise  of  Pi*otestant  misaions. 

The  Protestant  Churches,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  not  ai 
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the  outset  moved  by  a  desire  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  ualiona 
which  then  lay  beyoud  the  conliues  of  Cluistendom,  Many  years 
pas^d  befure  the  missionary  spiiiti  dow  so  cLarac  tens  tic  of  all 
evtmgehcol  communities,  began  to  make  itself  felt  In  1644,  the 
General  Court  of  Maasaclmsetta  ordered  that  the  comity  courts 
should  see  to  it  that  the  Indiana  residing  within  their  respective 
fti^otProi.  fi^ir^^  should  be  *' instructed  in  tlie  knowledge  and  wor- 
wjBotini*^  ahip  of  God/*  To  further  these  and  similar  efforts,  the 
Long  Parliament,  five  years  later,  created  a  corporation, 
called  the  **  President  and  Socif4y  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  New  England*'  Thii^^  the  first  Protectant  missionary*  society^ 
1^,,^^  contributed  to  the  supjiort  of  John  Eliot  and  others,  who 

ioo4-i«w.  labored  among  tbe  Indians  dwelling  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Puritan  colonies.  The  work  thus  begun  was  earned  forward 
in  the  following  century  by  such  men  as  David  Brainerd  (1718- 1747) 
and  Jonathan  Edwarda  The  East  Indies,  where  the  hardy  Neth* 
crlandera  had  wi^ested  many  colonies  from  the  rule  of  the  Portuguese, 
was  the  theab-e  of  Dutch  missionary  activity  in  the  early  part  of 
(he  seventeenth  ceutuiy.  Thousands  were  hero  influenced  by  con- 
siderations of  wordly  advantage  to  accept  Christianity,  only  to  re- 
Lipae  into  heathenism  when  these  motives  were  withdrawm  Such 
isolated  endeavors  as  the  Dutch  and  English  put  forth  at  this  time 
could  accomplish  but  little.  The  religious  life  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom must  Erst  be  quickened :  instead  of  a  dead  orthodoxy  tbere 
must  be  a  living  Christianity.  The  work  of  Spener  (1635-1705) 
and  Francke  (1663-1727)>  the  German  pietists,  was  infiuential  in 
The  Dinuii-  bringing  about  bo  needful  a  change.  It  was  Dr*  Lut- 
uaiio  Mimixyn,  j.^j^^  ^  court-pieacher  of  Denmark,  and  a  friend  of  Spener 
and  Francke,  who,  in  1704,  supported  by  King  Frederick  IV,,  com- 
menced the  first  mission  in  the  spirit  of  this  revived  Christianity. 
The  men  whom  he  sent  out  to  Tnmquebar,  on  the  Southeastern  coast 
of  India,  had  been  trained  in  the  atmosphere  of  German  pietism. 
The  mission  itself  owed  more  to  the  efforts  of  Francke,  the  founder 
of  the  orphan-house  at  Halle,  than  even  to  the  Danish  king  and 
his  chaplain.  It  was  thus  appropriately  styled  the  Danish-Halle 
Mission.  The  accounts  which  Ziegenbalg  sent  to  Francke  of  the 
success  of  the  work  at  Tranquebar  raised  up  many  friends  for  the 
enterprise.  Money  and  books  were  contributed  by  English  soci- 
eties, and  from  King  George  L  came  a  letter  expresang  his  grati' 
fication,  not  only  at  the  progi-eas  of  the  mission^  "  but  also,**  said  he, 
**  because  that,  in  this  our  kingdom,  such  a  laudable  seal  for  thfl 
promotion  of  the  gospel  prevails." 
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From  tlie  pietist  ruT>Yemcnt  tlie  Moraviim  Church  received^  in 
part  at  least,  its  Jii^t  uiissioiiarj  impulse,  CouDt  Zinzentloi-f,  on 
Uonvuii  whose  estates  the  persecuted  brethren  from  Morayia 
°^^*'*'*^  settleil  in  1722,  was  do  less  devout  thaii  themselves. 
His  early  intercourse  with  FriiMcke  had  eou finned  his  ahead j  strong 
incliDntion  to  earuest  eommutiion  with  Christ.  In  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, after  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church  (1737), 
he  eiclaimed,  **  I  have  one  passion,  and  it  is  He,  He  alone."  Incited 
by  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  negroes  at  St,  Thomas,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  of  the  patient,  though  unsuccessful  efforts  of 
Hans  Egede,  a  Nonvegian  pastor,  in  Greenland,  Zinzendorf  and 
the  brethren  determined,  in  1732,  to  send  two  of  their  number  to 
each  country.  Before  a  quiwter  of  a  century  had  passed,  eighteen 
missionaries  had  gone  forth,  almost  without  purse  or  wallet,  from 
Hermhut  to  plant  stations  in  various  lands,  and  to  gather  a  Chria- 
tian  community  abroad  which  should  far  outnumber  that  at  home. 
The  EvangeHcal  revival  in  England,  together  with  the  new  sym- 
pathy lor  humanity  which  mimif  ested  itself  in  the  social  and  political 
movements  of  the  later  years  of  the  eigiiteenth  century, 
ushered  in  a  hrilhant  era  of  missionary  activity,  an  era 
which,  in  the  history  of  missions,  is  only  less  remarkable 
than  the  first  of  the  Christian  ages.  In  1784,  a  memorial  was 
drawn  up  by  an  association  of  Baptist  ministers  at  Nottingham,  in 
England,  urging  the  people  to  more  earnest  prayers  for  the  out- 
pouring of  God's  Spirit  on  both  churches  and  pastors,  and  adding  : 
**  the  spread  of  the  gospel  to  the  most  distant  pruls  of  the  hab- 
itable globe"  should  **be  the  object  of  your  fervent  requests," 
These  thoughts,  through  the  efforts  of  WiEiam  Carey,  a  minister 
c^^y^  at  Moulton,  were  turned  into  action,     Carey  was  bom  in 

176MS3I,  1761^  and  was  the  son  of  a  Northamptonshire  school- 
master and  parish  clerk.  In  his  youth  he  loved  to  study  plants, 
and  to  observe  the  habits  of  insects,  bhda,  and  animals.  Nor  did 
he  neglect  the  languages.  Notwithstiuidiug  many  hinderances 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  learned  Latin, 
ek,  French,  Dutch,  and  Hebix-w*  As  early  as  1781,  three  years 
fore  the  meeting  at  Nottingham,  he  began  to  he  absorbed  in  one 
thought,  the  sending  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen*  On  the  walls 
of  the  shop  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  hung  a 
map  of  the  world,  on  which  were  arranged  the  latest  rehgious  and 
politicid  statistics  of  each  country.  As  soon  as  he  became  pastor 
jit  Moulton,  he  urged  his  views  upon  the  neighboring  ministers, 
but  they  refused  to  believe  that  such  a  project  was  not  beset  by 
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insuperaljle  obBtaclea  Aa  the  association  which  met  at  Nottmg^ 
ham  in  May,  1792,  was  about  to  disperse^  he  seized  An* 
Mi*d«m»i7  drew  Fuller  by  the  arm,  and,  in  a  beseeching  tone,  asked, 
**  And  are  jon,  after  all,  going  again  to  do  nothing?" 
These  words  were  not  without  their  effect.  On  October  2d  the 
Baptist  society  was  founded,  with  Corey  as  one  of  ita  first  mis- 
sionaries. Carey  sailed  for  India,  and  there,  with  the  help  of 
other  members  of  the  same  society,  founded  the  mission  of  8er- 
am  pore. 

The  letters  which  Carey  sent  to  his  friends  in  England  aroused 
the  interest  of  benevolent  men,  both  clergy  and  laity,  not  only 
among  the  dissenters,  but  also  in  the  Established  Church. 
Miuii>n«r7  Bo-  Out  of  this  feeling  Bprang  the  London  Missionary  So- 
^^^'  '  ciety,  which  was  to  be  a  uuion  of  Independents,  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  and  Episcopalians,  whose  '"  only  strife,'*  it  was 
said,  *'  shall  be,  not  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  special  section, 
since  Clnist  is  not  divided,  but  with  united  earnestness  to  mskB 
known  afar  the  glory  of  his  person,  the  perfection  of  his  work,  the 
wonders  of  his  grace,  and  the  overflomng  blessings  of  his  redemp- 
tion." The  directors  of  the  society,  interested,  as  Carey  had  been, 
in  "  Cook's  Voyages,"  chose  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  the  field  of 
its  first  operations.  Meanwhile  the  religious  movements  of  the  ag€ 
had  aroused  the  Church  of  England  to  new  life.  In  1799,  strteen 
of  the  clergy,  encouraged  by  Wilberforce,  the  great  anti-slayery  ■ 
advocate,  and  other  like-minded  men,  founded  the  organization 
The  cnurck  which  lu  1812  bccame  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for 
dc5!*'iw;^"  Africa  and  the  East  One  of  its  principles  was  that  •*  the 
1811  friendly  relation  to  other  missionary  societies  shall  be 

maintained/*  Thenceforward  the  London  Society  passed  gradually 
under  the  control  of  the  Independents.  At  about  the  same  time 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  Puritan  corporation,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  High  Church  party*  Since  then,  complaint 
has  been  made  that  *'  it  considers  itself  justi&ed,  as  the  I'epre- 
sentative  of  *the  Church,'  to  *  build  everywhere  on  other  men's 
foundations.*"  The  Methodists  were  not  behind  their  brethren 
Q^^^  in   missionary   zeaL     In   1786,  Coke,  having  sailed  for 

iT-iT-itfi^,  Kova  Scotia,  was  driven  south  by  a  storm  and  landed 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  forthwith  began  to  preach  to  the 
negro  slaves.  The  work  which  he  commenced  there  and  in  Cey* 
Ion  was  taken  up  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  which  was 
formed  soou  after  his  death. 
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The  efforts  of  the  English  and  Irish  PreBbyteriana  were  naturally' 
overshadowed  by  those  of  their  more  numerous  brethren  in  Scot- 
^^^^^^  ^j^  land.  The  Scottish  and  Glasgow  Missionary  Societies, 
founded  in  1796,  ceased  before  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  to  have  an  existence  separate  from  the 
organizations  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland.  The  opposition  to 
missions  which  had  hitherto  existed  in  the  Established  Churchy  was 
overcome  by  the  earnest  words  of  Chalmers,  as  well  as  by  his  sh-ong" 
Dntt,  personal  influence.    The  result  was  that  m  1829  Alex- 

ander Duff,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  missionaiy 
leaders  of  modem  times,  was  sent  out  to  India,  When  the  ecclc- 
siasfdeal  Disruption  of  1843  came,  Duff  entered  the  Free  Church 
movement,  and  was  foremost  in  building  up  its  eminently  suc- 
cessful mission  work.  From  the  year  1847,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  has  energetically  supported  many  missionary 
enterprises,  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies,  In  cooperation  with  these 
British  associations  have  been  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  founded 
AoxiiiMTBcv  i^  1799,  which  circulates  books  and  pamphlets  in  one 
'*"'*^  hundred  and  sixty*six  languages,  and  the  British  aod 

Foreign  Bible  Society,  establislied  in  1804,  which  pubHshes  and 
distributes  the  Scriptures,  or  parts  of  them,  in  at  least  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  languages  or  dialecta  In  addition  to  these,  a  similar 
work  has  been  done  by  other  smaller  organisations.  There  is  also 
a  Medical  Missionary  Society  in  Edinburgh.  Trained  in  its  insti- 
tution, physicians  go  forth  to  the  various  heathen  nations  to  preach 
the  gospel,  not  only  by  words  but  by  merciful  deeds  of  healing. 
Connected  with  many  of  the  larger  societies  are  women  a  associa- 
tions,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  enlighten  and  save  the  ignorant  and 
suffering  women  of  pagan  landa. 

While  the  missionary  activity  was  growing  up  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Christians  of  America  w^ere  becoming  animated  with  a  like 
zeal.  In  1808,  through  the  efforts  of  Samuel  Mills,  a  so- 
miLionAiT  ciety  was  formed  at  Williams  College,  called  *'  The  Breth- 
'"*'**'****  ren,"  with  the  object  **  to  effect,  in  the  persons  of  its  mem- 
bers, a  mission  or  missions  to  the  heathen.*'  Not  long  after,  the 
iociety  was  transferred  to  the  newly  founded  Andover  Theological 
[Beminary,  where  its  members  were  increased  by  young  men  from 
otber  coUeges.  One  of  the  ablest  of  these,  Adoniram  Judsoo,  drew 
up  a  memorial  to  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  which 
met  in  1810  at  Bradford,  asking  whether  they  would  receive  the 
support  of  the  churches  in  their  purpose  to  become  missionaries. 
To  the  memorial  were  affixed  the  names  of  Judson,  Nott^  Mills,  and 
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NewelL  This  appeal  led  to  the  fonndiDg  of  the  Amerioan  Boaidol 
TiMi.B.0.  CommiaaJoners  for  Foreign  Miwrioni  EadyinfbajMV 
'•>L  '  1812  the  first  mianonariea  flailed  for  Oaloatta.  Hixoii^ 
the  intolerance  of  the  Eaai  India  Oompany's  GoYevnmenl^  fbaj 
were  forced  to  take  refage.  two  in  Bombay,  one  in  Burmali,  and 
another  in  Ceylon.  About  this  time  an  eyent  of  a  diffaivnt  land, 
which  was  equally  disheartening  to  the  friends  of  the  enteiprifleb 
was  the  ehai^  in  the  Tiews  of  Jndson  and  Bice  on  the  queation 
of  baptism,  and  their  consequent  separation  from  the  Board.  Li 
the  end,  however,  this  proved  to  be  not  a  misfortune  but  a  blsai 
ThaAiMri.  ^S '»  '^^  ^7  ^^  ^^  American  Baptist  ohurdbea  were 
gjgJS^  aroused  to  form  a  union  for  the  promotion  of  the  causa 
untoa,  m4.  of  missiona  Burmah,  whither  Judson  found  bia  mj  in 
July,  1813,  has  been  the  field  of  their  most  successful  labors.  The 
American  Board,  though  originating  with  the  Oongregationalisti^ 
enjoyed  for  many  years  the  cooperation  of  the  Presbyterian  and  (rf 
the  Dutch  Beformed  Churches.  But  in  1837,  the  old-school  Ftesby- 
terians  foimded  au  independent  board  of  their  own,  in 
tariirBtawd,  the  support  of  which  the  new  school  joined  after  the  xe- 
1887 ;  18TO.  ^^^^  ^ j  ^y^^  ^^^  branches  of  the  Church  in  187a  The 
Dutch  Beformed,  likewise,  in  1857,  severed  their  connection  with 
the  American  Board,  and  carried  on  their  work  alone.  The  work 
of  the  American  Board  in  India^  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  among 
the  degenerate  churches  of  Western  Asia,  is  especially  noteworthy. 
Connected  with  it  is  an  independent  and  prosperous  Woman's 
Board,  having  the  same  purpose  as  the  organizations  of  a  similar 
nature  already  mentioned.  The  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists  in 
like  manner  have  women's  missionary  societies.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  organizations  of  the  Methodists,  the 
Episcopalians,  and  the  Lutherans,  as  well  as  of  the  many  other  de- 
nominations which  exist  in  America. 

The  evangelical  communities  on  the  Continent — in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  Germany,  and  in  France — though  they  are  far  behind  their 
English-speaking  brethren  in  the  extent  of  their  labors — are  imbued 
with  the  missionary  spirit.  The  society  which  has  its 
ontheCona-  headquarters  at  Basel,  and  in  consequence  bears  the 
"*"**  name  of  that  city,  although  it  is  in  reality  a  German  or- 

ganization, is  remarkable  for  its  harmonious  combination  of  both 
Lutlieran  and  Reformed  Churches.  No  less  so,  and  for  the  nma 
reason,  is  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society. 

Having  given  this  brief,  and  therefore  necessarily 
sketch  of  the  organizations  which  carry  on  the  work  of  ■ 
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gospel  to  the  heathen,  it  reraaina  to  state  what  has  h^en  accom- 
pMshed  in  the  different  lanJs.     The  obstacles  whii^h  the 
to  mifcioomr  mtssionarieB  were  obliged  to  overcome  in  lajiug  the  fouji* 
effort,  dations  of  their  work  were  in  maoy  places  of  such  a  nat- 

iu*e  that  yeai's  passed  before  the  missions  were  securely  established 
and  their  various  agencies  set  in  operation.  Strangle  languages 
and  dialects^  which  in  their  structure  and  forms  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  the  European  tongues,  and  some  of  which  had 
not  even  been  reduced  to  wanting,  were  to  be  mastered.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  grammars  and  dictionaries,  as  well  as  transla- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.  The  peoples  to  whom  the  missionaries 
sought  to  teach  the  priociples  of  Christianity  and  Christian  civili- 
zation were  either  under  the  dominion  of  religions  of  their  o^m, 
religions  which,  though  corrupted  l^y  superstition  and  idolatrj-,  in- 
culcated much  that  was  conimendable,  or  else  were  sunk  in  the 
lowest  stages  of  savagerj',  with  little  susceptibility  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious im|)ressions.  Nor  were  these  the  only  difficulties  which  be- 
set the  path  of  the  m^issionaries.  Their  work  w^as  hindered  by  the 
bitter  jealousy  of  profligate  Eiu'opean  adventurers,  or  by  the  sua* 
piciou  and  fears  of  great  trading  companies,  which  saw  an  end  of 
their  despotism  in  the  coming  of  Christian  enlightenment.  But 
from  the  time  when  Bartholomew  Ziegenbidg  lay  in  tlie  Danish 
prison  at  Trauquebar,  or,  seated  on  the  sands  with  the  native  chil- 
dren,  learned  the  Tamil  language^  men  went  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
the  apostles,  endured  hardship  as  became  good  soldiers  of  the  cross, 
and  labored  patiently  in  the  face  of  many  discouragements,  until 
hardly  a  barrier  remained  in  the  way  of  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel 
and  of  the  St^riptures  in  every  land,  among  nations  sj^aking  more 
than  three  hundred  languagea 

In  India,  which  was  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  earliest  mission- 
ary  effr>r{8.  the  people  spoke  twenty. five  languages  and  adhered  to 
Miwioo  work  ^^^^  great  religious  systems — Hinduism,  which  is  Brah- 
iB  indift.  manism,  as  somewhat  modified  by  the  teaching  of  Buddha, 
Farseeism,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  so-called  Devil  worship.  In 
1706,  Ziegenbalg  and  Pliitschau  began  the  Danish -Halle  Mission  at 
Tranquebar  on  the  Coromandel  coast  These  men  and  their  suc- 
cessors gave  the  Ht:riptures  to  the  people  in  the  vernacular,  founded 
schools,  and  gathered  many  converts.  From  Tranquebai-  they  went 
forth  into  the  neighboring  region.  Tljey  labored  in  Ikladras.  In 
Sohw»rtt«  1758.  one  of  them,  Kiemander,  established  a  mission  in 
lits-iTSB.  Calcutta.  Schwartz,  who  arrived  on  the  field  in  1760,  and 
who  was  the  ablest  of  thoae  sent  out  by  the  Danish-HaUe  Society, 
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had  80  wide  a  reputation  for  probity  that  the  famous  Hyder  Hi 
with  whom  tlie  Madras  Gbvernment  waa  negotiating,  said,  "  Send 
me  the  Christian,  he  will  not  deceive  rae»"  In  1793,  Will- 
iam Carey,  a  raao  who  did  still  more  for  tho  eTangeliza- 
tion  of  India,  landed  at  Calcutta  After  securing  a  position  as  super- 
ititendent  of  an  indigo  factory,  and  thus  rescuing  himself  and  his 
family  from  want,  thrown  as  they  were  in  a  strange  land  upon  their 
own  resources,  he  devoted  his  splendid  linguistic  abilities  to  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Bengali  and  the  other  languages 
of  India.  Not  long  after,  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of 
Bengali,  later  of  Sanskrit  and  Mahrattt,  in  the  new  government 
college  founded  at  Calcutta  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Prom 
this  time  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  ample  reveDues  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Serampore  Mission.  He  and  his  associates,  Marshman 
and  Ward,  **  had  all  things  common,*'  and  the  brotherhood  of  which 
they  were  the  leading  membei-g  contributed  £80,000  to  the  mift- 
sion,  in  various  ways,  before  the  half-century  closed.  Carey  died 
in  1834,  having  done  a  pioneer  work  in  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, invaluable  not  only  to  the  cause  of  missions  but  to  the 
science  of  philology. 

Meanwhile  the  London  and  Church  Missionary  Societies,  to- 
gether with  the  Propagation  Society,  had  sent  their  representatives 
to  India.  In  1823,  Reginald  Heber  succeeded  Middle- 
ton,  as  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  In  1830,  Alexander  Duff,  who 
was  sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  established  a  school  in 
Calcutta  in  which  instruction  was  conveyed,  not  through  the 
medium  of  the  vernacular  but  of  the  English  language.  The  re- 
markable success  which  attended  this  enterprise  gradually  over- 
came the  opposition  with  which  it  was  at  first  greeted.  The 
missionaries  of  many  societies  pressed  eagerly  into  the  field.  Sta- 
tions were  formed  in  the  Orissa  district,  the  seat  of  the  degrading 
worship  of  Juggernaut,  and  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  Bengal 
Even  the  people  of  Benares,  '*  the  Athens  of  India  and  the  chief 
stronghold  of  Hinduism/*  began  to  long  for  a  purer  and  better  re- 
Hgion  than  that  which  flourished  in  their  thousand  temples.  StiU 
farther  North  went  the  persevering  Moravians,  and  labored  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Himalayas.  During  the  early  years  of  Indian  ini»- 
sions,  the  East  India  Company's  jealousy  thwarted  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries.  It  was  this  intolerance  which  drove  Hall  and 
Hie  A.  R  c.  Nott,  of  the  American  Board,  to  Bombay.  Newell  to  Cey- 
^'  **'  Ion,  and  Judson  to  Burmah,  and  thus  was  the  n 

of  founding  three  prosperous  missions.     From  Bombay 
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jMjntatives  of  the  Board  established  their  mission  at  Ahmednuggnr, 
which  gathered  many  converts  throogh  direct  evangelistic  work 
and  the  labors  of  native  Bible  women.  The  mission  which  shared 
Ceyloo  with  the  Weslejans,  Baptists,  and  English  Church  societiea, 
sought,  in  1834,  to  divert  a  part  of  its  energies  to  labor  on  the  main- 
land. Thus  arose  the  I^Iadura  Mission*  What  Alexander  Duff  did 
for  Calcutta  was  done  for  Bombay  by  another  Scotchman,  John 
wttowi.  Wilson,  who  became  a  distinguished  Orientjilist*     The 

1804-1876.  work  of  all  these  and  of  the  many  other  soeietiea  waa 
restricted,  for  the  most  paii,  to  the  men  of  India.  To  carry  the 
gospel  and  Christian  education  to  the  women  has  been  the  purpose 
of  many  devoted  Christiana  of  their  own  sei,  and  since  1854  it  haa 
been  done  in  an  organized  form  known  as  the  Zenana  Mission. 
As  a  result  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  expended  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  there  were,  in  1883,  over  six  hundred  thousand  native 
stians,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  were  communicants 
In  Burmah,  Judson  labored  six  years  before  there  was  a  single 
converts  Although  from  the  end  of  that  time  churches  gradually 
grew  up,  the  most  remarkable  success  was  attained 
among  the  Karens  who  dwelt  in  the  interior.  The  mis- 
sionaries, undismayed  by  the  assertion  that  this  people 
**were  as  untamable  as  the  wild  cow  of  the  mountains,"  entered 
their  countrj'.  Tlie  natives  who  ventured  out  from  their  hiding- 
places  in  the  jungle,  relieved  to  know  that  the  new-comei-s  were 
not  government  officials  but  teachers  of  religion,  said,  **  Our  fathers 
say  the  Karens  once  had  God*8  book,  written  on  leather,  and  they 
carelessly  allowed  it  to  be  destroyed :  since  then,  as  a  punishment 
we  have  been  mthout  books  and  without  a  written  language," 
The  missionaries  listened  to  their  appeal,  translated  the  Bible  into 
their  language,  and  gathered  many  thousands  of  them  into  the 
Burman  Church, 

China,  which  proudly  cherished  the  maxims  of  Confucius  and 
worshipped  according  to  the  degenerate  rites  of  Taouiam  and 
Buddhism,  did  not  admit  the  messengers  of  the  gospel 
within  her  borders  until  she  was  forced  to  throw  open 
her  gates  to  the  sellers  of  opium.  During  the  long  interval  be- 
tween 1807 — the  time  when  Robert  Morrison,  sent  out  by  the  Lon- 
don Mssionary  Society,  began  to  live  in  disguise  at  Canton — and 
1842,  when  Europeans  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  five  **  treaty 
ports,"  the  Bible,  together  with  other  Christian  writings,  waa 
translated  and  circulnted  in  C'hinese»  The  American  Board  was 
the  second  society  to  begin  work  in  China.     Afterwards  not  lest 
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tlian  twenty-eight  entered  the  country.  As  the  years  went  on,  the 
pi^ovinces  along  the  coast  were  occapiGd,  together  with  a  lew  of 
those  in  the  interior*  It  has  been  one  of  the  principal  aims  to  in- 
fluence the  intellectual  classes  by  means  of  a  pure  Christian  litera- 
ture. Not  until  18G5  was  an  attempt  made  to  reach  the  central 
provincea  In  that  year,  the  Chinese  Inland  ^Hssion  was  founded, 
and  began  its  work,  which  at  first  was  necessarUy  one  of  prepara* 
tion.  Among  the  ndlHons  of  China,  there  were  in  1883  only  about 
seventy  thousand  Christians,  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  being 
csommunicants  ;  and  yet  much  had  alreatly  been  done  to  dispel  the 
darkness  of  idolatry  and  superstition* 

The  Japanese,  while  to  some  extent  adhering  to  their  ancient 
Shintoism,  like  eo  many  Oriental  peoples,  became  followers  of 
Buddha.  From  the  year  1854,  the  date  of  the  Penr 
expedition,  they  have  eagerly  sought  after  the  material 
civilizationj  science,  and  thought  of  the  WesL  The  Presbyterians 
of  America  were  the  first  among  the  Protestants  to  carry  to  them 
the  religion  of  the  Western  nations.  In  1877,  they  joined  with  the 
Scotch  United  Presbyterian  and  the  American  Beformed  Churches, 
in  '*  the  Union  Church  of  Christ.'*  The  year  previous,  the  gorem- 
ment  showed  its  inclination  towards  Christian  institutions  by  mak* 
ing  Sunday  an  official  hoUday. 

From  Japsm,  with  its  thirteen  thousand  Clmstiaus,  about  five 
thousand  of  whom,  in  1883,  were   commumcants,  and  from  its 
promising  future,  we  turn  to  Western  Asia  and  to  the  reforma- 
tion  among   the   degenerate   renuiants  of  the  ancient   churches. 
In  1821,  I^vi  Parsons,  of  the  American  Board,  after  traTelling 
over  the  region  once  occupied  by  the  Seven  Churches,  became  the 
Tb«  sjrian     ^^^  Protestant  missionary  resident  at  Jerusalem*     The 
^^i^^^-         anarchy  which  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Palestine  ma^le 
it  impossible  to  remain,  and  the  Syrian  Mission  dates  its  beginning  J 
from  the  arrival  of  William  Good  ell  and  Isaac  Bird  at  Beyrout*  i 
1823.     Their  labors  were  opposed  by  the  iMaronit^s,  whose  patri-^ 
arch  resided  at  Kanobin,  and  who,  though  they  were  a  branch 
the  ancient  Monothelite  sect,  had,  dunng  the  middle  ages,  unite< 
themselves  to  the  Roman  See.     Four  years  later,  repreaentati' 
of  the  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Latin,  Greek,  Maronite,  Armenuai, 
Abyssinian  Churches,  met  and  celebrated  the  communion,    Thi 
began  the  Syrian  Evangelical  Church.      The    tranalatian  rf 
Smith,  Bible  into  Arabic,  begun  by  Dr.  EU  S 

1901-1867.       (leath  completed  by  Dr,  Vaa  1 
1866.     Six  years  later,  the  comn' 
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College  was  laid  at  Bejrotit.  MeanwMe  the  miesion  had  been 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian  Botird,  atrengtb- 
ened  as  it  was,  in  1870^  bj  the  accession  of  the  new-school  Presby- 
terians.  Stations  at  JeniBolem,  Nazareth,  and  other  historic  towns 
were  founded  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society*  In  addition  to 
these,  other  missions,  both  medical  and  educational,  were  estab- 
lished* 

The  beginnings  of  a  new  life  in  the  Armenian  Church  came  from 
the  publication,  by  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  with  the 
aid  of  a  society  in  Russia,  of  the  Scriptures,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  Armenian.  Several  educated  men  enxnestly  studied 
Th»  Aimis-  ^1^  Bible  and  embraced  the  evangelical  faith.  In  1831, 
SSodS"**"*  Dr.  Goodell  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  open  a 
179»-X887.  mission.  For  a  time  it  seemed  Hkely  that  there  would 
be  a  reformation  within  that  Church,  But  the  Armenian  ecclesi- 
astics, like  their  Greek  brethren,  became  more  and  more  jcnlous  of 
the  movement  for  reform.  Finally,  in  1846^  they  lauricijed  thcii' 
ecclesiastical  anathemas  against  those  who  should  continue  to  hold 
the  new  views.  This  led  to  the  formation  in  that  year  of  the  Fii'st 
Evangelical  Armenian  Church.  Other  churches  were  immediately 
organized  in  the  various  cities  to  which  the  work  of  the  mission* 
aries  had  been  extended  from  Constantinople.  The  field  was.  di- 
vided in  1860  into  three  great  depaiiments,  the  Eastern,  Central, 
and  Western  Turkey  Missions,  in  each  of  which  there  later  grew 
up  a  thriving  college.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of  /ormer  ver- 
sions made  it  necessary  to  procure  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Arme no-Turkish.  Few  names  deserve  so  high  a  place  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  mission ai*y  effort  as  that  of  Dr.  Goodell, 
BctuM»iB«r,  whose  work  was  completed  in  1861,  Beside  him  stands 
iTiB-iess.  j)j.  g<*liau0ler,  who  translated  the  New  Testament  into 
Turkish,  using  the  Arabic  or  sacred  character,  DramTi  by  all  these 
and  similiar  influences,  the  Christian  community  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  steadily  grew  until,  in  1883,  it  numbered  weUnigh  one 
hundred  thousand.  The  American  Board  began  an  equally  inter- 
esting work  among  the  Nestorians  in  Western  Persia, 
which  in  1871  it  turned  over  to  the  Presb^-teriana  The 
first  to  enter  the  Eastern  districts  of  Persia  were  the 
Moravians*  After  suffering  great  hardships,  they  were  obliged  to 
withdraw.  In  1811,  Henry  Martyn,  EngUsh  government  chaplain 
at  Cawnpore,  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Sliah,  that  he  mif:rht 
perfect  the  traDslation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Persian.  His 
already  shattered  health  was  still  further  undermined,  and  a  year 
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later,  hia  tersioB  then  being  completed,  lie  died,  wbile  on  his  way 
io  Constantinople.  In  this  part  of  the  field,  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society  is  can*yiDg  on  the  work  begun  by  these  early  pioneera 

In  Africa  there  still  exist  remnants  of  the  early  Christian 
churches.  Tlieae  ore  the  MonophyBite  Copts,  and  the  Aby8siniaDs» 
who  cherish  a  similar  faith.  To  reach  these  sects,  the 
Moravian  Brethren  started  for  Egypt  in  the  last  century, 
but  their  efforts,  as  well  as  the  first  attempts  of  the  English  Church 
laissioimries,  did  little  but  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  success- 
ful labors  of  the  United  Presbyteiians  of  America,  who  entered 
the  field  in  1854.  Thirty  years  of  preaching  and  teaching  raised 
up  a  Chrisitian  community  from  among  the  Copts,  numbering  eight 
thousand,  of  whom  a  litOe  over  eleven  hundred  were  communicantai 
The  sending  of  the  gospel  to  the  other  regions  of  Africa,  where 
dwelt  hundreds  of  different  trilies,  degraded  by  superstition, 
speaking  strange  and  barbarous  tongues,  and  frequently  engaged 
in  bloody  contiieta  with  one  another,  is  a  record  of  much  suffering. 
In  1768,  nine  ^loravians  landed  on  the  unhealthy  Western  coast, 
but  in  less  thEin  two  years  had  fallen  victims  to  disease.  They 
TbeWertani  '^^^  the  first  of  those  who  have  willingly  sacrificed  their 
***^  hves  to  plant  missions  from  Senegambia  to  Cape  Colony, 

The  sixteen  societies  which  have  entered  this  region  have  brought 
about  one  hundred  thousand  natives  into  the  Christiaii  oommu* 
nity. 

A  still  more  effective  work  has  been  done  in  South  Africa,  be- 
ginning with  the  planting  of  a  mission  among  the  Kafirs  by  Van- 
south  Africa,  derkcmp,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  ibe  last 
UiitfA  yearn  of  the  eighteenth  ceutury.     The  well-known  Bob- 

i7i«-iesi       ^j,{  Moffat,  once  a  Scotch  gardener,  was  among  the  fiwi 
to  press  beyond  the  Orange  Rtver  to  the  wild  tribes  dwelltog  inj 
Beehuaoalaud.      Under  the  influence  of   such  men  as  he,  sftYggd^ 
chieftains  were  transformed  into  friends  of  Justice  and  peaces    ffis, 
associate  and  son-in-law  was   the  celebrated  David  liixing^ttme, 
who,  together  with  othei^^  did  much  to  throw  opf-n   fli^  ^"uh  nr .rl 
Livin^oDft.    ^^  Africa  to  the  influences  of  Christian  ci 
1813^1973.  '    uigstone  in  1849  started  for  Lak.  ^v 
those  memorable  expeditions  into  the  unexi 
which  only  ended  with  his  life  on  the  shores  of  I 
on  May  1,  1873.     The  first  result  o**\iis  work  wati 
found  a  "Universities  Miaaion  "  ( 
Dublin)  at  the  south  of  Luke  N 
More  prosperous  were  those « 
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tyre,  tlie  one  on  Lake  Njassa,  the  oilier  not  far  from  the  site  of  tbe 
unfortmiate  **  XJaiverdties  Brliaaion,**  and  c^^mmemomting 
the  name  and  birthplace  of  the  explorer  whose  eodur* 
ance  of  tmtold  privations  and  dangers  made  them  pos^bte.  Sta- 
tions were  soon  after  erected  on  the  shores  of  the  greater  lakes  to 
the  north,  along  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  and  at  Bihe,  one  of  the 
principal  caraTan -centres  of  Africa, 

When,  in  1818^  the  miaaionariei  of  the  Xondon  Society  entered 
Madagascar,  the  natives  had  long  forsaken  tbe  simple  faith  of  tbeir 
ancestors^  which  tradition  says  once  flourished  in  the 
land,  and  had  become  idolaters.  The  king,  Radama  I,^ 
though  himself  a  pagan,  favored  tlie  in  trod  action  of  a  Christian 
education  among  his  people.  At  his  death,  in  1828,  one  of  his  wives 
seized  the  throne,  after  putting  to  death  all  those  who  stood  in  her 
way.  Althongh  ardently  devoted  to  the  idols  of  her  nation,  she 
did  not  prevent  the  forming  of  two  Cbristian  churches  in  1831. 
But  only  a  few  years  passed  before  the  pagan  party  persuaded  her 
that  the  devotees  of  the  new  religion  were  plotting  treason.  She 
then  began  a  persecution  which  in  ferocity  has  scarcely  ever  been 
excelled,  and  which  only  ended  with  her  death  in  18G1.  Here,  aa 
in  many  other  places  and  ages,  the  blood  of  the  luart^TS  was  the 
seed  of  the  Church.  The  region  about  the  capital,  with  its  quarter 
of  a  million  of  native  Christiana,  was  in  1883  the  centre  from  which 
the  rest  of  the  island  must  soon  be  evangelized. 

On  the  western  hemisphere  Protestant  miaaions  have  been 
planted  from  Greenland  to  Patagonia,  The  Eskimos  received  the 
Korth  Mid  g<>spel  from  the  Moravians,  the  Indians  of  Bntish  Amer- 
^otiiAmcr-  ica  from  the  Church  missionaries  and  the  Wesleyana* 
The  native  tribes  which  dwell  witliin  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  negroes  and  the  Chinese  immigrant^ 
have  been  to  some  extent  cared  for  by  various  organizations  of  the 
American  Chnrchea  In  the  West  Indies,  the  missions,  which  tbe 
Moravians  were  the  first  among  the  Protestants  to  establish,  were 
pushed  forward  with  great  success  by  the  Baptists  and  Methodists. 
Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  disease  in  Centi-al  America  and 
Guiana  and  the  ferocity  of  the  natives  in  Patagonia  and  the  islands 
on  its  shores^  missions  were  founded  in  these  lands  and  have  built 
up  small  Christian  communities. 

The  missions  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  form  one  of  the  most 
Tb«  sottth  interesting  pages  in  the  story  of  the  triumphs  of  Chria- 
SiA  iiianda.  tianity.  There,  in  less  than  a  half-centurj*,  thousands  of 
degraded  cannibals  were  transformed  into  intelligent,  peace-loving 
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their  first  mission  to  Tahiti,  an  island  of  great 
beauty,  bat  inhabited  by  a  race  giTen  orer  to  i 
tion,  sensuality,  and  cannibalism.  The  missionaries  irere  woDsii 
ceived  by  Pomare,  the  king,  whose  son,  Pomare  H,  also  hsmni 
the  introduction  of  the  new  religion.  But  it  was  not  nntil  1811^ 
when  Pomare  became  victorious  over  his  rebellions  ehieli^ 
Christianity  gained  the  ascendenqr.  Two  years  later,  the  ] 
pal  men  of  the  island  gathered  to  see  the  early  sheets  of  the  Tbi 
hitian  spelling-book,  catechism,  and  Gospel  of  Luke,  struck  off  oa 
siui,  the  press  recently  Inrought  by  T^lliam  ISDis.     TbB  sfr 

iTM-isn.  iiYeB,  when  they  saw  the  first  printed  page,  "raised  a 
general  shout  of  astonishment  and  joy."  Soon  after,  ''aged  < 
and  priests  and  warriors,  witti  their  spelling-books  in  their  ] 
might  be  seen  sitting  on  the  benches  in  ttie  schools^  aide  hj  mdf^ 
perhaps,  with  some  little  boy  or  girl  by  whom  they  were  now  b^ 
ing  taught  the  use  of  letters."  Already  the  island  and  the  i 
about  it  had  been,  at  least  outwardly.  Christianized,  when  the  i 
uits  landed  under  ttie  guns  of  a  French  cruiser  and  broke  iqp 
church.  But  the  converts  remained  faithful,  and  in  186S 
organized  anew  by  the  F&ris  (Protestant)  Missionary  Society. 

A  stiU  more  remarkable  work  was  done  in  the  Sandwich  Tai^it^ 
which  early  in  this  century  were  imited  under  the  sway  of  Kame- 
The  Band-      hamoha  L    Liholiho  (Eamehameha  H),  who  succeeded 
wiohidMid..  ijinj  ij^  1319^  allowed  the  tyrannical  ordinances  of  the 
Hawaiian  religion  to  be  set  at  naught,  and  when  the  idolatrooa 
chiefs  rose  in  rebellion,  he  not  only  crushed  the  revolt  but  de- 
stroyed the  national  idols  and  temple&     Meanwhile  several  Sand- 
wich Islanders  had  found  their  way  to  the  United  States.     Among 
them  was  a  youth  named  Obookiah,  who,  having  landed  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  being  attracted  by  the  buildings  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, asked  what  was  the  use  to  which  they  were  put     Some  time 
afterwards  he  was  discovered  on  the  steps  of  one  of  these  buildings, 
weeping  because  there  was  no  one  to  give  him  instruction.    13ie 
interest  which  this  incident  excited  led  to  the  establishment  of  ifas 
Work  of  the    Hawaiian  Mission  by  the  American  Board.     Whett,ia 
A.  B.  0.  F.  M.  1820,  the  missionaries  landed  on  the  Sandwich  Idandik 
they  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  country  had  been  swept 
by  a  war  in  which  the  ancient  religion,  with  its  idols,  tempiai 
and  priesthood  had   perished.      The   people   listened  ^adlfr  li 
the  teaching  of  the  missionaries.     Year  after  year  the  chip 
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creased  in  numbers  and  |K>wer.  In  1837,  a  wave  of  religious  feel 
ing  swept  over  the  land,  and  more  than  twenty  thoneand  were  con- 
Terted.  Tbe  misaion  met  with  such  wonderfnl  success  that  in  1848 
the  Board  began  to  organize  independent  native  churches,  prepara- 
toiy  to  witlidrawing  from  the  field.  Fifteen  years  later,  the  mis- 
sion was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  As- 
Bociation.  In  the  meantime^  the  Hawaii ans  had  undertaken,  with 
the  advice  and  assietance  of  the  American  Board,  a  mission  to  the 
Micronesian  Islands,  and  an  independent  miBsion  of  their  own  to 
the  islands  of  Marquesas. 

Taught  and  guided  by  the  Wesley ana^,  thousands  of  the  Fiji 
Manders,  the  fiercest  cannibals  of  the  South  Seas,  were  subdued 

under  the  power  of  the  gospel,  and  became  eager  to 
»X^^eN*«rw  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  pagan  tribes  beyond  their  shores.  The  history 
gejridea ;  of  the  efforts  to  Christianize  the  New  Hebrides  is  associ- 
isan-imi,       ated  with  the  names  of  many  noble  men,  but  especially 

with  that  of  Jolm  Coleridge  Pat te bob.  He  was  the  son 
of  Justice  Patteson  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  Frances  Coleridge, 
niece  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  It  was  while  he  was  away  at  Eton 
that  Selwyn,  w^ho  had  been  recently  appointed  Bishop  of  New  Zea- 
land, said  to  his  mother :  "  Lady  Patteson,  will  you  give  me  Co- 
ley  ?'*  The  desire  to  go  with  the  bishop  which  then  sprang  up  in 
Patteson's  mind  did  Mot  pass  away  aa  the  years  went  on  and  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  O^Lford,  and  curate  of  Alfington. 
When  Selwyn  was  again  at  his  house,  in  18M,  he  could  no  longei 
smother  this  cherished  wisK  With  unselfish  love  his  family  gave 
him  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Melanesiana.  He 
labored  under  Selwyn*s  direction  until  186 1^  when  he  was  cjDnse- 
crated  Bishop  of  Melanesia.  Almost  his  first  duty  was  tbe  sad 
one  of  buiying  Gordon  and  his  wife,  missionaries  from  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada,  who  had  been  mui'dered  by  the  natives 
of  Erromanga.  In  1867,  the  headquarters  of  the  mission  were 
moved  from  New  Zealand  to  Norfolk  Island,  which  was  nearer  the 
scene  of  Patteson's  labors,  as  well  as  better  suited  to  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  children  whom  he  brought  from  the  tropical 
islands  on  the  north  to  be  educated.  Four  years  more  of  devoted 
work,  and  then  he  lay  dead,  slain  by  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Nu- 
kapu.  With  such  laboi^s  and  sacrifices  as  these  has  Christianity 
been  carried  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  results  of  modem  missiooar^ 
activity  by  merely  counting  the  number  of  converts,  or  even  tlie 
number  of  those  who  belong  to  the  Christian  oommunity.     While 
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it  hEB  been  tlie  prindpal  aim  of  the  missioQariea  to  substituU 
the  law  of  Chiiat  for  the  rei^  of  BuperstitiOD,  it  is  to  be  remem* 
Tb*r««iit«oi  bered  that  in  brining  about  this  change  they  have  fre- 
S^^^-  quently  given  »  civilization  to  savages  stud  a  literature 
itj-  to  natioDB  that  had  no  alphabet     Nor  should  we  be  un- 

mindful of  how  much,  in  other  wajs,  they  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge.  To  them  almost  every  science, 
and  especiaUy  geography,  ethnology,  sociologj^  and  philology,  owea 
some  of  its  richest  materialB,  In  fine*  even  the  humblest  mission* 
aiy  haa  shared  in  a  work  which,  in  the  nobility  of  its  object  and  the 
beneficence  of  its  results,  in  one  ol  the  principal  achievements^ 
modem  timeSi 


CHAPTER  Tin. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    DOCTRINB. 


In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  arose  in  thd 
Church  of  England  a  clasa  of  divines  who  were  called  by  their 
ThftLatitudi-  opponents  "Latitudinariana"  They  were  generally  ooa- 
B^rtBiij!.  uected  with  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Tlie  appeal 
which  they  made  to  reason  in  theology  laid  them  open  to  the  impa- 
tatiou  of  laxness  of  doctrine.  They  w^ere  genial  students  of  the 
ancient  classical  authorg;.  They  set  a  high  value  upon  the  teaching 
of  Plato.  While  attached  to  Episcopacy,  they  did  not  consider  thai 
polity  among  the  criteria  of  a  true  church-  In  theology  they  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  Greek  fathers  and  with  the  Arminians,  Tliejr 
devoted  themselves  to  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  rational  system, 
which  might  win  the  adhesion  of  skeptics  and  inquirera  and  promote 
peace  among  Christian  believers,  "With  Dissenters  they  cultivated 
friendly  relations,  and  did  their  best  to  soften  the  asperities  engen* 
dered  in  the  Puritan  controversy  and  the  civil  war.  As  regards  the 
Church  of  England  they  manifested  the  same  irenical  spirit  They 
favored  a  comprehensioD  broad  enough  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the 
Puritans,  which  had  so  long  existed  respecting  certain  points  of  doe* 
trine  and  rita  They  were  stimulated  in  such  endeavors  by  the  mi*' 
chievous  effect  of  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  and  the  evils  threaten^ 

by  the  progress  of  infidelity.    The  founder  of  i 

was  Dr.  Whichcot^  whose  character  is 

net  in  a  very  attractive  light     TLe  r 
of  their  number  was  Cud  worth,  who  in  his  "  T 
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Morality,*'  and  in  his  **  Intellectual  System  of  the  UEivers©/*  advo* 
cated  with  profouDd  ability  an  intuitive  theory  of  morals,  preeented 
a  noble  exposition  of  the  Platonic  system,  and  confuted  the  different 
schemes  of  Pantheism  and  Atheism.  Henry  More,  the  author  of 
the  **  Antidote  to  Atheism/'  and  other  writings,  a  disciple  of  Plato ; 
John  Norris,  who  wrote  the  **  Theory  of  the  Ideal  and  Intelligible 
World/'  besides  numerous  other  works ;  Tbeophilus  Gale,  author 
of  "  The  Court  of  the  Gentiles  ;  "  John  Smith,  whose  Discoui-ses  are 
•*  a  delightful  mixture  of  philosophy  and  poetry/*  were  connected 
with  this  scliool,  113  which  philosophical  reasoning  waa  often  con- 
nected with  an  interesting  vein  of  myatieiam.  A  distinguished 
preacher  and  commentator  of  the  same  class  was  Bishop  Patrick, 
whose  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  best-known  of  Ms 
worka  The  most  renowned  of  fhe  preachers  of  the  Cambridge 
John  Tiiiotaon.  school  was  Tillotsou,  Ajchbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
i«0t>-i(KM.  clearness  of  intellect,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  prudence 
in  his  high  station  are  warmly  commended  by  all  his  contempora* 
ries.  He  was  the  chief  representative  of  a  new  style  of  preachings 
in  which  pedantry  and  schoksticism  of  every  sort  were  abjured,  and 
teaching  from  the  pulpit  was  clothed  in  plain,  correct,  and  effective 
English.  If  the  new  type  of  preaching  fell  below  that  of  the  old 
Puritan  divines  in  the  power  to  rouse  the  conscience  and  affect  the 
soul  with  an  awe-inspiring  sense  of  the  realities  of  the  supernatural 
world,  it  presented  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  gospel  in  a  way  to  in- 
terest the  generality  of  he  aiders.  In  London^  which  had  been  the 
stronghold  of  Puritanism,  large  accessions  were  gained  by  the  new 
preachers  to  the  Established  Chtureh.  Bishop  Bumet,  himself  of 
the  Latitudinarian  school,  says  of  Tillotson  :  "I  never  knew  any 
clergyman  so  universally  esteemed  and  beloved  as  he  waa  for  above 
twenty  yeai*s/'  His  style  received  the  highest  praise  from  Dryden 
and  from  Addison. 

The  great  and  acknowledged  merits  of  Tillotson  did  not  shield 
him  from  suspicion  and  attack.  He  beheved  in  the  influence  of 
Tiwiogy  of  ^^^  Divine  Spirit  in  the  soul,  yet  stood  aloof  from  what- 
Tiiiotiwa.  ^ygj.  mi^iit  aeem  mystical  The  design  of  Christ*s  deaths 
he  said,  was  to  create  in  us  a  deep  feeling  of  the  guilt  of  sin. 
Cliriflt  died  in  our  stead  ;  yet  the  same  truth  is  expressed  when  it 
is  said  that  he  died  for  our  benefit  In  a  sermon  preached  before 
Queen  Mary,  on  the  eternity  of  future  punishment,  he  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  restoration,  while  denying  auy  authorized  hope 
of  such  a  results  His  language  is  :  *'  He  that  threatens  keeps  the 
right  of  [juuinhiug  in  his  own  hand,  and  is  not  obliged  to  execute 
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what  ha  liaih  threatened  any  fuiiber  than  the  reasons  and  ends  ol 
goverameut  do  require."  He  adverts  to  the  case  of  Nineveh  and 
the  "  peevish  prophet,'*  JonaL  Such  tendencies  of  thoaghi  and 
expressions  in  Tillotson  led  to  his  being  charged  with  Socin- 
ianism. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  there  had  been  precursors  of 
tlie  Latitudinariftu  school.  Jeremy  Taylor,  -who  turned  away  from 
Calvinistic  doctiine,  might  be  counted  among  them.  One  of  these 
forerunners  was  John  Hales,  Fellow  at  Eton,  and  previously  Greek 
professor  at  Oxford,  of  whom  one  of  hia  friends  relates  that  on 
hearing  a  speech  of  Episcopiua  **  he  bid  John  Calvin  gftod-mghit^  as 
he  often  tokl'*  Ho  did  not,  however,  join  the  Arminians,  but  held 
hiranelf  aloof  fn.m  parties*  "  Tliose  thiDgs/*  he  wrote,  *'  whicdi  wo 
reverence  for  antiquity,  what  were  they  at  their  first  birth  7  Were 
they  false?  Time  cannot  make  them  true.  Were  they  true  I 
Time  cannot  make  them  more  true."  Another  writer,  who  had 
chiiJingworth,  earlier  applied  reason  to  theology,  in  the  tone  character* 
ioo'i-i«44.  ^^jg  ^f  ^^Q  Cambridge  school,  was  William  Chilling- 
worth.  In  his  youth  he  was  made  a  convert  to  the  Church  ol 
Home  ;  but  im]>artiid  inquiry,  to  which  he  was  recommended  by 
Laud,  his  godfather,  brought  him  back  to  Protestantism-  He  had 
objected  to  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  he  altered  his 
mind'  and  subscribed  to  them,  declaring  that  nothing  more  was 
implied  in  the  act  than  a  pledge  not  *' to  disturb  the  peace  or  re» 
uounce  the  communion  "  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  custom 
thus  began  of  loose  subscription  to  the  Articles,  not  as  '^  articles  of 
truth,"  but  as  ''articles  of  peace."  In  his  "Religion  of  Frote9* 
tants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation/*  a  work  which  has  always  been 
deemed  a  masterpiece  of  logic,  Chillingworth  shows  that  authority 
must  rest  on  a  basis  of  i"eason.  **If  Scripture,"  he  says,  "cannot 
be  the  judge  of  any  controversy,  how  shall  that  concerning  the 
Church  and  the  notes  of  it  be  determined  ?  And  if  it  he  the  sole 
judge  of  this  oue,  why  may  it  not  be  of  others?  Why  not  of  all? 
Those  only  excepted  wherein  the  Scripture  itself  is  the  subject  of 
the  question,  which  cannot  be  determined  but  by  natural  reasoQi 
the  only  iiriuciple,  besides  Scripture,  which  is  common  to  Chris- 
tiana." Thus  he  showed  that  the  argument  for  Home  was  a  piece 
of  circular  reasoning.  If  we  cannot  interpret  Scripture,  how  can 
we  interpret  the  passages  which  are  said  to  confer  this  exalted  ] 
rogative  on  the  Church  ?  Chillingworth  says  :  ''I  am  fullv  ^^ 
that  God  does  not,  and,  therefore,  that  men  ouGrbt  n, 
any  more  of  any  man  than  this — to  believe  t 
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word,  to  endeavor  to  £iid  the  true  eense  of  it)  and  to  live  sLccordiug 
to  it." 

The  most  important  controversy  amoDg  Cliristian  belie  vera  in 
England  waa  that  relating  to  the  Trinity.  This  doctrine  had  been 
maintained  against  the  Socinians,  and  against  hiBtorical 
views  of  Petavius,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  Arminian 
writers,  by  Bishop  Bull  His  **  Defence  of  the  Nicene 
gnnej^i.  Creed  "  waa  published  in  1685.  It  was  a  work  of  great 
learning,  although  he  ascribes  to  the  Ante-Nicene  writers 
a  more  precise  and  formulated  conception  of  the  doctrine  than 
scholara  at  present  attribute  to  them.  He  wrote  other  works 
on  the  same  tlieme.  He  waa  thanked  by  Bossuet^  in  the  name 
of  tho  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Prance,  for  his  vindication  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine.  Expressions  in  a  work  on  this  subject  by 
Bishop  Sherlock,  in  1690,  led  to  his  being  accused  of  Tri theism 
by  Dr.  WalHa,  and  by  the  famous  preacher,  Robert  South,  who  in 
their  turn  were  charged  with  8abellianism.  Among  the  writers 
who  mingled  in  this  debate  were  StiUingfleet  and  the  Puritan 
divines,  Owen  and  John  Howe,  The  Arian  controversy  properly 
began  with  tho  publication  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  "Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'*  This  was  in  1712,  Clarke  was  the  lead- 
ing English  metaphysician  of  the  time.  His  doctrine  was  high- 
Arian,  approaching  near  to  the  orthodox  view,  but  falling  below 
it  The  principal  opponent  of  Clai'ke  was  Dr.  Daniel  Waterland  ; 
but  numerous  authors,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  Whitby,  'WTiiston,  and  Sykes  favored  the  Arian  cause* 
Arianism  had  many  adherents  among  the  clergy  of  the  Eetabhsh- 
ment,  and  not  a  few  in  the  dissenting  bodies 

A  high  degree  of  ioterest  beloDgs  to  tho  Deistic  controversy. 
It  was  connected  with  the  spirit  of  ratioualism — as  it  may  be 
rum  i>eirt.k  termed,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  name — which  character- 
nntnwmty,  ^^ed  the  age.  The  principal  occasion  of  the  rise  of  De- 
ism was  the  intense  agitation  and  prolonged  strife  of  parties  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  which  hati  existed  in  England  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  As  the  excitement  of  partisan  conflict  began  to 
subside,  many  began  to  inquire  if  there  was  not  a  substance  of 
doctrine  which  was  held  in  common  by  all  the  contending  parties ; 
and  it  occurred  to  them  that  it  might  be  found  in  the  simple  truths 
of  natural  religion.  Everything  beyond  these  was  imagined  to 
spring  from  delusion,  either  deliberate  or  undesigned.  What  waa 
required,  as  it  was  thought,  waa  to  sweep  away  this  overgrowth  of 
superstitions.     Thus  the  Deists  acknowledged  the  being  of  Gk>d« 
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but  denied  reTelation  and  miracle.  ThiB  was  their  defining  clmr- 
acteristic.  It  was  not  until  Hume  wrote  his  **  Dialogues  on  Nat- 
ural Religion  '*  that  eJkepticism  went  no  far  as  to  call  in  question 
ihe  grounds  of  natural  theology,  and  to  broach,  respecting  the 
origin  of  religion  in  general,  theories  akin  to  those  which  are  cur- 
rent among  skeptics  at  the  present  day. 

The  toleration  granted  by  English  law  did  not  include  the  pro- 
tection from  peiialtieB  of  such  as  assailed  the  Christian  revelaticu 
or  its  leading  doetrinea.  Hence  the  Deistical  writers  made  no 
direct  assault.  They  availed  themsekes  of  insinuation  and  irony, 
and  sought  to  undermine  the  edifice  which  it  was  neither  safe  nor 
decorous  openly  to  attack.  The  evidences  commonly  relied  opoc 
by  believers  in  Christianity  they  endeavored  to  show  to  be  weak 
and  insufficient. 

The  father  of  English  Deism  was  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury. 
He  was  for  a  time  an  ambassador  to  France,  and  he  served  with 
Borbm,  ^^^  Prince  of  Orange  as  a  soldier  in  HoEand.  He  wag 
inm-iwa  g^  jjj^jjj  ^^  pure  character,  and  was  accustomed  to  pray. 
His  philosophical  and  religious  opinions  are  set  forth  in  two  works, 
the  "De  Veritate,**  published  in  1624,  which  is  a  pliilosophical  trea- 
tise of  uncommon  originality,  and  in  his  book  on  the  heathen  re- 
ligions—" De  ReEgione  Gentilium.**  He  finds  five  trutlia  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religions— the  existence  of  a  supreme  God,  the 
duty  of  worship,  the  obligations  of  viitue  and  piety  as  involved  in 
tluB  service  owed  to  the  Deity,  the  duty  of  repentiiig  of  sins  and  of 
forsaking  them,  the  fact  of  rewards  and  puDishments  in  this  life  and 
in  the  life  to  come.  There  is  no  polemic  against  Christianitj-,  but 
it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  writer  considers  everything  beyond  the 
five  tenets  to  be  the  invention  of  priests,  or  otherwise  a  form  of 
superstition.  The  writer  who,  more  than  any  other,  provoked  con- 
HobbwL  troversy  and  gave  rise  to  multiplied  defences  of  religion, 

iw&-iffT9,       ^^  Thomas  Hobbes,     With  a  strong  intellectual  grasp, 
and  in  a  remarkably  lucid  style,  he  propoimded  in  his  princij.^ 
work,  "The  Leviathan,"  doctrines  which  are  subversive  of  the  basis 
of  morals.     The  work  was  a  plea  for  absolutism  in  civil  govem^len^ 
and  for  the  unqualified  obligation  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  iliti 
subject     Assuming  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war,  eiidi 
man  being  bent  on  aelf-graiification,  he  not  only  infers  the  need  of 
a  common  power  for  the  anke  of  peiicct»  but  inakos 
power,  even  in  relldoQS  pXOflMlO&i'lind  in  :,] 
worship*  the  1 
to  the  orgaaizuuM  i**;diWA^}/ il^ 
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pMrentljr  no  room  is  left  for  th©  moral  seiilimeDts.  Might  Las  tlxe 
precedence  over  right  The  term  "Leviathan"  signified  the  State* 
The  doctrine  of  the  treatise  is  shaped  to  uphold  the  highest  pre- 
tensions of  the  Stuart  kings.  Besides  the  direct  antagonists  of 
Hobbea,  there  were  many  eminent  writers  whose  labors,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mackintosh,  "  were  excited  and  their  doctrines  modi- 
fied by  the  stroke  from  a  Tigorona  arm  which  seemed  to  shake 
ethics  to  its  foundation."  One  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  Deism 
was  Charles  Blount  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  opinions 
of  the  aucientB  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
in  which  he  covertly  depreciated  Christianity  by  showing  how 
much  was  made  known  by  *'  unenlightened  nature/'  He  pubhshed 
a  translation  of  the  "  Life  of  Apolloniua  of  Tyana,"  by  FhUostratua^ 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  a  supposed  parallel  between  the  mb*aclea 
told  of  Apollonius  and  those  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The  '*  Ora- 
cles of  Reason  '*  was  printed  after  the  author  a  death  by  suicide. 
Blount  adopts  Herbert*s  five  principles,  and  everj^thing  else  in  the 
religions  of  mankind  he  refers  to  corrupt  additions  made  to  them 
by  priests.  On  the  other  side,  Henry  More  affirmed  that  the  light 
possessed  by  heathen  philosophers  was  imparted  by  the  divine 
Word,  or  Logos  ;  Gale»  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Script- 
urea  Leslie's  **  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists  "  was  in 
answer  to  Blount  He  laid  down  four  rules  by  which  the  credibil- 
ity of  proof  adduced  for  matters  of  fact  can  be  tested^  find  sought 
to  show  that  the  biblical  narratives  are  verified  by  the  applica- 
tion of  them.  He  further  supports  his  cause  by  a  contrast  of 
Christianity  with  the  three  other  pi-incipal  religions  of  the  world- 
Judaism,  Heathenism,  and  Mohammedanism.  A  conspicuous  part 
John  Lodw,  ^i  the  Deistic  controversy  was  taken  by  John  Locke«  a 
i«8»-iTM.  strong  advocate  of  the  rights  of  free  inquiry  and  of  the 
duty  of  toleration.  In  his  "  Essay  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing," he  defines  faith  to  be  the  belief  which  is  founded  on  testi- 
mony, the  veracity  and  competence  of  the  Mritnesses  being  first 
established  by  sufficient  proof.  On  the  subject  of  liberty  and  ne- 
ceBsity»  he  is  a  determinist  He  holds  that  choice  is  the  effect  of  a 
preponderance  of  desire^  and  accords  with  the  last  dictate  of  the 
understanding,  either  true  or  illusive,  as  to  the  happiness  that  will 
result  On  this  point  of  liberty  and  the  philosophy  of  choice,  he 
oonfessea,  in  his  correspondence,  that  he  is  still  in  the  dark,  although 
confident  that  the  will  is  free.  Rejecting  all  the  attempted  demon- 
strations of  the  being  of  God.  he  makes  an  argument  for  this  truth 
from  the  existence  of  the  soul,  which,  being  wholly  distinct  in  ity 
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nature  from  matter,  cannot  be  derived  from  it    His  theological 

opinions  are  set  forth  in  his  work  on  the  Epistles,  and  in  his  trea- 
tise on  "The  Reasonablenesa  of  Christianitj. "  It  ib  in  this  last 
production  that  he  seeks  to  meet  the  objections  of  Deism  to  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  He  presents  a  sjstein  of  his  own  which,  in 
vanous  particulars,  is  peculiai*.  Adam*B  sin  brought  upon  the  race 
death,  or  complete  annibQation  ;  they  are  saved  from  death  by 
Ohrist,  and  the  race  continues ;  mankind,  however,  sin  for  them- 
selves, in  tlieir  probation  under  law  ;  through  grace,  salvation  is 
offered  on  the  condition  of  faith  ;  faith  is  the  belief  that  Jesus  is 
the  Messiah  ;  all  who  believe^Lockc  exi^laiaed  afterwards  that 
he  did  not  leave  out  the  condition  of  repentance — are  saved ; 
all  others  perish,  that  is,  their  whole  being  will  become  extinct ; 
the  heathen  may  be  saved  by  repentance  and  by  using  the  light 
they  have.  Locke  assigns  five  reasons  why  revelation  is  required. 
They  include  the  desirableness  of  more  light  respecting  Qod 
and  duty,  and  new  incentives  and  helps  to  a  virtuous  and  holy 
life — ^Buch  as  the  proclamation  of  immortal  hie,  the  example  of 
Jesus,  the  aids  of  the  Spirit.  liocke  was  charged  with  leaving 
out  of  his  system  the  Atonement  In  truth,  he  was  not  a  be- 
liever in  the  supreme  divinily  of  Christ,  and  he  made  the  legis- 
lative or  teaching  function  of  Jesus  to  be  his  piincipal  oi35ce. 
He  rejected  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  the  Pei"severance  of  the 
Saints,  and  did  not  adopt  the  prevailing  view  of  the  extent  of 
bibhcal  inspiration.  Locke's  argument,  in  the  treatise  referred  to 
above,  however  it  may  have  affected  Deists,  gave  umbrage  to  or- 
thodox believers.  They  found  in  it  too  large  an  infusion 
of  rationalism,  A  year  after  the  issue  of  Ijocke's  trea* 
joim  Touad,  tis^  Toland  published  his  **  Christianity  not  Mysterioua'* 
i66ft-iT95i.  gg  pretended  to  be  a  disciple  of  Locke— a  relation  which 
Locke  himself  repudiated.  Toland  went  beyond  the  statement  of 
Hobbes  and  Locke  that  there  is  nothing  in  Christianity  contrary  to 
reason,  and  asserted  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  abooe  reason.  There 
were  no  mysteries,  he  said,  in  the  primitive  doctrine,  but  these 
have  been  introduced,  partly  in  accommodation  to  Judaism,  and 
piu-tly  from  a  mixture  of  philosophy,  Toland  vrrote,  also,  a  covert 
attack  on  the  evidence  for  the  scriptural  canon,  which  moved  Clai'kd 
to  compose  his  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." Clarke *s  "Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
^^^  God  '*  was  prepared  as  a  course  of  "  Boyle  Lectures,"  on 

ifiM-1681.      ^  foundation  established  by  Robert  Boyle,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Society.    The  world — so  dai'ke  argues— im* 
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plies  one  self-existent,  immiiiable  being.  Duration  and  space  are 
not  substances,  but  attributes.  The  eternity  and  omnipresence  of 
that  being  is  the  inference.  In  carrying  forward  his  argument^ 
Clarke  introduces  observed  facts,  especially  in  proving  the  intelli* 
gence  of  the  Deity* 

One  of  the  most  noted,  as  he  was  one  of  the  ablest,  of  the 
Deists  was  Collins.     In  his  disconrse  on  free-thinking  he  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  free  exercise  of  reason  is  not  only 
fiouina^  a  right,  but  also  that,  in  making  a  decision  between 

competing  religions^  it  cannot  be  avoided.  He  was 
answered  by  Bentley,  the  best  critical  scholar  of  the  day,  who 
rbose  to  write  under  the  name  of  a  Leipsic  Lover  of  freedom — Phi' 
tt^leiUherus  Lipsienais,  Bentley  claims  that  thinking  shall  be  really 
free,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  bias  uf  infidel  prejudice.  Collins's 
work  on  tlie  "  Grounds  and  Keasons  of  the  Christian  Keligion  " 
was  occasioned  by  "VVhiston^s  argument  for  Christianity  from  proph- 
ecy. Collins  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  prophecy  is  the  only 
vaHd  proof,  and  is  pertinent  only  on  the  basis  of  tj'pical  and  alle- 
gorical intei-pretation.  This  author  gained  in  reputation  as  m 
philosopher  through  biB  able  "Inquiry  concerning  Liberiy  and 
Necessity,"  in  which  he  anticipates  many  later  writers  by  bis  ingeni- 
ous reasoning  in  favor  of  determinism,  or  pbilosophical  necessity. 
Woolston  attacked  the  Christian  miracles,  contending  for  an  alle- 
gorical treatment  of  the  gospel  narratives  in  which  they  are  re- 
corded. Among  the  replies  to  him  was  Bishop  Sberlock*s  "  Trial 
of  the  Witnesses,'*  an  argument  for  the  historical  fact  of  the 
Saviours  resurrection.  Tindal's  *' Christianity  as  old 
as  the  Ci-eation ''  was  an  endeavor  to  prove  the  suflfi- 
ciency  and  perfection  of  natiiral  religion,  and  to  show 
dhat  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  is  new,  is  a  republication  of  this  puro 
system,  which  had  become  overlaid  with  corruptions.  Among  the 
writers  \vho  took  the  field  in  opposition  to  him  were  Conybeare, 
Waterland,  and  William  Law.  In  opposition  to  Waterland,  Henry 
Dodwell,  son  of  a  learned  Nonjuror  of  eccentric  opinions,  of  the 
same  name,  published  anonymously  a  pamphlet  beai-ing  the  title, 
**  Christianity  not  Founded  on  Argument"  He  contends  ironi- 
cally that  the  real  proof  of  Christiaoity  is  an  inner  light  vouch- 
safed to  each  individual  sepamtely.  One  assailant  of  Warburton'a 
mode  of  defence  was  Cony  ei-s  Middleton,  the  author  of  the  **Life  of 
Cicero,"  who  was  probably  far  more  in  sympathy  with  rationalistio 
opinions  than  he  professed  to  be.  In  another  work  he  attacked 
the  credibility  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  of  the  first  centuriea 
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An  able  discussioii  of  this  whole  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
clee  aB  related  to  the  miracles  ol  tlie  gospel,  in  which  the  stat^l 
ments  of  Hume  on  this  subject  are  answered,  is  **  The  CiiterioD ;  or, 
Miracles  Examined,"  by  Douglas^  afterwai*^^  Bishop  of  SaUsbury. 
ThmatL»UoT-  Morgau,  m  hifl  ** Moral  Philosopher,"  contended  that 
gwi,  cL  1743.  Christianity  had  been  corrupted  by  Judaism,  and  claiintd 
Paul  as  the  great  free-tMoker  of  his  age.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated works  ill  the  Deistic  controversy  was  occasioned  by  Morgan *s 
book.  This  was  Bishop  Warburton's  "  Divine  Legation  of  Moses," 
a  work  remarkable  for  its  learning  and  for  its  ability.  Warburton 
maintained  that  the  silence  of  the  Pentateuch  on  the  subject  of  the 
future  life,  instead  of  being  an  evidence  against  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  religion,  is  a  decisive  argument  in  favor  of  it.  This 
silence  is  without  a  parallel  under  the  circumstances,  and  iB  to  be 
explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  Moses  was  interested  to  pro- 
tect his  people  from  the  superstitions  which  in  Egypt  had  been  in- 
separably mingled  with  the  tenet.  Chubb  is  a  Deistic  wTiter  of 
inferior  consequence  ;  and  the  best  merit  of  another  author  of  the 
same  school,  Mandeville,  is  that  he  furnished  the  o^^asion  for 
the  composition  of  Berkeley *s  "Minute  Philosopher,"  in  which  the 
principles  of  religion  are  supported,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  by 
cogent  reasoning*  Shaftesbury  was  one  of  the  few  Deists  of  rank 
and  social  position.  He  wrote  the  **  Characteristics,"  which  found 
fault  with  the  gospel  for  making  the  hoi>e  of  reward  and  the  fear  of 
punishment  motives  to  virtue.  Virtue,  he  affirmed,  is  vitiated  so  far 
as  it  is  practised  from  any  other  motive  than  for  its  own  sake.  There 
Boiinjrbroki?,  ^^^  ^^^  othcr  Deist  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility — Lord 
tms^nm,  Bolingbroke.  Profligate  iu  his  habits  and  un principled, 
he  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  statesman,  until  his  disappointed 
ambition  led  him  to  join  the  cause  of  the  Pi*etender,  His  style  is 
diifuse  and  arti^cial^  and  he  could  be  as  vituperative  as  the  most 
iotolerant  of  theologians.  He  assumes  that  Monotheism  was  tbe 
primitive  religion,  and  argues  for  it  on  the  ground  of  the  consent  of 
all  tradition  that  the  world  had  a  beginning.  What  goes  beyond  tlio^ 
creed  of  nature  is  ascribed  in  great  pai't  to  the  invention  of  rulers  fl 
lawgivers,  who  played  on  the  fears  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  keep  them  in  subjection.  Bolingbroke  is  lees  consisf-ei 
theories  than  most  of  the  champions  of  Deism.  He  lef' 
on  this  subject  to  be  published  by  his  literary  executor.  ^^^ 
who  was  a  ScoL  When  Boswell  asked  Jo> 
Bolingbroke,  the gnifif oracle  answered:  "Si* 
a  coward  :  a  scoundrel  for  charfrin'?  a  bh 
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and  morality  ;  a  coward  because  lie  lijul  do  resolution  to  fire  it  off 
himself,  but  left  half  a  crown  to  a  beggarlj  ScotchmaB  to  draw  the 
trigger  after  his  death,** 

There  were  writers  towards  the  close  of  the  century  to  whom 
the  appellation  of  ''  infidel  "  seems  peculiarly  fitting.  Hume  was  a 
philosophical  antagonist  who  confined  himself  to  reasoning  in 
a  temj)erate  tone  and  in  a  metaphysical  vein*  Gibbon,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  the  most  distinguiahed  of  the  class  whose  method  was 
'*  to  sap  a  creed  with  solemn  sneer/'  Late  in  the  century,  Thomas 
Thom»«  Paine, I*^i^^»  j^®^  ^  ^^  ^^^  haviog  a  uarrow  escape  from  the 
im-iarti.  guillotine,  while  Eobespierre  was  in  power,  composed 
"  The  Age  of  Keason/*  He  wrote  in  a  racy  style,  and,  although  he 
has  passages  in  a  worthier  tone,  he  easily  falls  into  a  strain  of  coarse- 
ness and  ribaldry.  His  treatment  of  the  Bible  is  equally  supercili- 
ous and  superficiaL 

It  is  obvious  that  the  main  tenet  of  Deism  was  borrowed  from 
Christianity.  Tliat  is  to  say.  Monotheism,  practically  regarded. 
Defaces  of  came  to  the  European  nations  through  the  Scriptures  of 
^^^  the  Old  and  New  Testament     The  defenders  of  Deism, 

while  they  rejected  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  accepted 
the  most  stupendous  miracle  of  all — the  miracle  of  creation.  This 
led  frequently  to  a  real,  though  unconscious,  inconsistency  in  their 
temper  of  feeling,  if  not  in  their  reasoning,  on  the  subject  Tliey 
held  to  the  postulates  of  the  gospel,  the  doctrine  of  one  God  and 
of  sin,  but  they  grasped  this  last  truth  with  so  little  thoroughness 
of  conviction  and  vividness  of  emotion  that  they  did  not  feel  the 
need  of  the  gospel  as  a  means  of  forgiveness  and  a  source  of  help 
in  the  conflict  with  evil  in  the  sonh  It  must  be  said  that  the  de- 
fenders of  the  faith  too  often  failed  lilcewise  to  appreciate  this 
moral  and  spiritual  office  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore  dwelt  too 
©iclusively  on  the  external  evidences. 

lu  the  department  of  Christian  evidenoes,  a  commotion  was 
created  by  the  publication  of  Hume's  "Essay  on  Miracles***  His 
Hmiw  cKb  object  is  to  show,  not  that  miracles  are  impossible,  but 
°^''^*^  that  they  cannot  be  proved.  He  starts  with  the  as- 
sumption that  belief  is  founded  on  experience.  This  statement 
needs  to  be  coiTected,  since  trust  is  spontaneous,  however  it  may 
be  checked  and  regulated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  world.  He 
argues  that,  since  we  have  no  experience  of  a  miracle,  and  have 
experience  of  the  error  of  testimony*  no  amount  of  testimony  -mW 
suffice  to  prove  an  alleged  miracle.  The  falsehood  of  the  testi- 
mony is  less  improbable  than  the  **  transgression"— as  he  t^rms  it 
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— of  a  kw  of  nature*     He  erra  in  assuming  that  experience  ib  aU 
adverse  to  the  occmrence  of  a  miracle.     The  evidence  for  tlus  as* 
eertion,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  has  cleai^ly  stated,  is  '^  diminiBlied  in 
force  by  wbatever  weight  belongs  to  the  evidence  that  certain  mir- 
acles have  taken  place/'     Home  a  whole  argumenty  moreover,  pre- 
Bupposes  that  we  have  no  knowledge  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that, 
if  He  exist,  be  would  as  soon  suspend  a  law  which  justiBes  belief 
in  the  testimony  of  witnesBea,  as  suspend  a  natural  law — for  exam- 
ple, by  the  healing  of  a  blind  man — ^for  the  sake  of  proving  a  mer- 
ciful revelation.     Himie  endeavoreil  to  fortify  his  reasoning  bj 
adducing  inat^mces  of  alleged  miracles,  like  the  Jansenist  wonden 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris,  which  seemed  to  be  well  supported 
by  testimony*     Hume's  essay  called  out  numerous  rejoinders,  not 
all  of  which  succeeded  in  exposing  its  sophistry.     The  most  pop- 
ular writer  in  defence  of  natural   and    revealed   religion,   was 
wraiMfti^ey,I*^^y-     His  *' Natural  Theologj*,"  and  his  ''Evidences 
1T4S-1806.       ^f  Christianity/*  although  not  marked  by  original  con* 
tributions  of  thought,  are  models  of  lucidity  and  method.     The 
materials  for  his  work  on  '*  Christian  Evidences,*'  were  drawn  in 
great  part  from  the  learned  writings  of  Nathaniel  Lardner.     The 
"Horro  Paulina?/'  of  Paley  is  a  more  original  production,  and  as 
ingenious  as  it  is  original.     It  points  out  undesigned  coincidencee 
between  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles, 
and  thus  presents  a  striking  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  all  these 
documenta     The  ablest  work  on  the  Evidences  which  the  eigh- 
joMph  Buuisr.  teenth  century  produced  is  the  "  Analogy  "  of  Bishop 
i«09-i76a.       Butler,  in  which  that  profound  thinker  overthrows  tbe 
objections  to  the  principles  of  religion  and  of  Christianity^  by  shoir- 
ing  that  they  would  lie  equally  against  what  we  plainly  obeerve  in 
the  constitution  and  course  of  nature. 

England  produced  in  the  earlier  section  of  this  era  a  tfio  d 
metaphysicians  of  the  highest  ability,  whose  writings  bore  direeUj 
,  .  on  rehfrious  discussions.  Locke,  in  his  **  Essay  cm  tbs 
BDffiAnd ;  Humau  Understanding,  traced  our  knowledge  to  aewfr- 
tion  and  reflection,  but  in  this  original  and  maakdj 
treatise  he  failed  to  defme  the  second  of  these  terms  in  such  a  wsr 
as  to  preclude  the  reference  of  all  our  ideas  to  aeosadon  m  ih^r 
ultimate  source.  Nor  did  he  make  it  clear  that  we  per' 
temal  reality  in  any  other  way  than  by  means  of  inl 
Q^jrge  Berk*-  prcssioDS  ou  the  mind.     Berk  "  "" 

ley,  im-i'm,  ^f  ciojTie,  who  merited  the  . 
Mm    **  every  virtue  under  heaven/* 
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fence  of  theism  in  an  ideal  theory  of  matter.  Only  mindB  exist. 
The  EotioQ  of  a  hard  lump  of  matter  is  a  figment  of  fancy.  Kx- 
terBal  objects  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  ideas  imparted  to  the 
mind,  according  to  a  fixed  order,  by  the  divine  mind,  in  which,  as 
orchetj^pes,  they  originally  reside,  Kature  is  the  sncceseion  or 
connection  of  these  ideas^  and  the  laws  of  nature  denote  the  method 
of  their  association  with  one  another.  In  ethics  Berkeley  held 
that  the  well-being  of  the  race  in  all  times  and  nations  is  the  end 
which  the  Deity  seta  before  himself*  To  this  end  all  human  ac- 
tions shonld  aim.  The  rules  of  morality  are  a  generalized  state- 
ment of  the  bearing  of  different  sorts  of  conduct  on  this  end,  or 
David  Hume,  ^^  their  propcr  tendency  and  results.  Hume,  on  the 
iT]i-irr«.  foundation  of  premises  which  he  professed  to  derive  from 
Locke,  erected  a  fabric  of  philosophical  scepticism*  As  neither 
cause,  substance,  power,  or  the  ego  (self)  are  knoi^Ti  through  the 
senses,  we  have  no  warrant  to  affirm  their  realifcy.  Cause  is  only  an- 
other term  for  the  uniform  succession  of  phenomena,  which  cus- 
tomary association  leads  us  to  regard  as  necessary,  or  as  somehow 
hnked  together  by  a  hidden  bond.  If  we  have  always  seen  one 
thing  follow  another,  wo  instinctively  and  necessarily  expect  tht^ 
second  when  the  first  occurs,  and  we  transfer,  without  warrant, 
this  necessity  to  the  things  themselves.  Belief  itself  is  simply  the 
product  of  habitual  association  of  mental  states.  The  freedom  of 
the  will  is  likewise  resolved  into  an  illusive  inference.  The  seep- 
ThoiDMReid,  ticism  of  Hume  stimulated  Reid,  the  founder  of  the  Scot- 
mo-iTM.  ^|gjj  Bchool  of  pliilosophyj  to  bring  forward  the  doctrine 
of  common  sense.  The  validity  of  the  ideas  of  power,  substance, 
cause,  etc.,  is  immediately  assured  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  direct 
source  of  these  idea&  We  have  a  direct  or  face-to-face  perception 
of  the  external  world  :  its  reality  is  not  an  inference  from  some 
intermediate  object  of  perception.  With  these  names  may  be  con- 
BAmiiciCTiukp,  pined  the  name  of  a  fourth  metaphysician,  who  was 
i«75-i7«9.  equally  eminent  in  mathematics  and  physical  science, 
and  was  competent  to  carrj'  forward  a  debate  with  Leibnitz— Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke.  Among  olher  tenets  which  he  defended  was  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  in  opposition  to  determinism. 

The  three  principal  writers  on  ethics  in  England,  in  the  last 
century,  were  Butler,  Price,  and  Paley.  Bishop  Butler,  to  whose 
writings  on  the  evidences  of  religion  we  have  already  referred, 
made  a  threefold  division  of  human  nature  into  passions  and  af- 
fections, self-love  and  benevolence,  and  conscience.  Each  of  the 
passions  goes  out  to  its  corresponding  object.  Both  self  love  and 
3D 
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beoeToIence  ai*e  principles  native  to  the  eouU  not  inconsistent  with 
one  another,  hot  to  be  exercised  each  in  due  proportion  to  th« 
other*  Conscience  is  the  regulative  faculty,  defining  this  pro- 
portion and  binding  to  its  observance.  Equal  love  to  self  and  to 
one's  neighbor,  with  supreme  love  to  God,  constitute  the  sum  of 
duty.  Yeraoitj  and  justice  are  sometimea  treated  as  branches  of 
benevolence — safeguards  against  a  want  of  foresight  of  the  conse- 
queijces  of  actions.  Sometimea  it  is  intimated  that  thej  are  paral* 
RkbMt!  Price,  ^^1  witli  benevolence  and  more  independent  Price  de- 
i73?j-i7i»L  feuded  the  doctrine  that  right  is  a  simple  idea,  not 
capable  of  being  resolved  into  other  constituents.  His  views  were 
akin  to  the  subsequent  theory  of  Kant  Paley  was  the  expounder 
and  advocate  of  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals.  He  defines  virtue 
as  the  "doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."  The  chief  good  is  bap- 
piness ;  the  springs  of  virtue  are  in  self-love.  At  th*) 
Huu^hiMon,     opposite  polc  stauds  Hutcheaon,  who  had  identified  vir- 

HfW-1747  ii  *  ' 

tue  with  general  benevolence  to  which  he  said  that  we 
must  have  regard  in  every  action  that  partakes  of  virtue.  Adam 
Adam  Smith.  Smith  attempted  to  deduce  the  feelings  of  conscience 
17SH-17W,  from  sympathy,  or  fellow-feeling  with  others,  but  failed 
to  explain  the  imperative  character  of  conscience.  His  highest 
distinction  was  that  of  being  the  founder  of  economical  science. 
Hartley  and  Tucker  sought  in  other  and  different  ways  for  the 
genesis  of  moral  feelings  and  priDciplea. 

Calvinism,  iu  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  last  century*  had 
ThoimMScotL  ^^^  '^^  prominent  advocates.    Among  them  were  Soott 

and  Topliwiy,  the  author  of  the  familiar  hymn. 


n47-ieai. 


*'  RcKJk  of  AgeB  !  cleft  for  me  ; 
hei  me  hide  myself  m  tli^e  1  ** 

Toplady  and  John  Wesley  engaged  in  a  controversy  which 

marked  on  both  aides  by  a  vigor  of  denunciation  unusual  even 
among  polemical  divines.      The  principal  defenders  of 
Topiiidy*        Cfdvinism  wei'e  Dissenters,     We  have  to  notice  in  this 
'      ^  period  the  change  of  theory,  by  which  the  idea  of  federal 

representation  on  the  part  of  Adam,  who  as  an  individual  under* 
goes  a  probation  for  his  posterity,  is  substituted  for  the  Ai: 
ian  realistic  conception  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  and 
participation   of  all   in    the    first   progenitor's   traof 
philosophy  more  in  accord  with  Nominalism  supi 
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tonic  RealiBin  of  foraier  times.  Our  conBaDgtiinitj  with  Adain»  or 
Lis  natural  headship,  is  one  main  reason  assigned  for  the  covenant 
by  which  he  ia  constituteil  our  representative,  but  his  act,  properly 
speaking,  is  that  of  an  individual.  The  effect  of  this  modification 
of  theory  was  to  lead  to  the  attributing  to  the  posterity  of  Adam  of 
a  diminished  degree  of  responsibility  for  his  offence,  and  to  a  certain 
embarrassment  and  vacillation  which  belong  to  the  whole  discus- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity.  Solutions  are  broached 
only  to  be  abandoned,  or  are  confessed  to  be  inadequate.  This 
pecuUar  state  of  mind  is  manifest  in  Eidgley^  and  still  more  in 
Doddridge  and  in  Watts,  and  in  the  Scottish  theologian,  George 
HilL  On  other  pointa^  we  find  in  Doddridge  and  Watts  an  obvious 
departure  from  the  tenets  of  strict  Calvinism,  Doddridge's  defini- 
tion of  election  would  not  be  seriously  complained  of 


Philip  DcKi 

dridgi 

170»- 


drideev  bj  au  Arminlau  or  a  Lutheran.     On  the  subject  of  the 


Trinity,  while  he  does  not  sanction  the  Arian  view,  he 
enjoins  modei'ation  and  caution  on  so  difficult  a  theme.  On  this 
Imuc  Wfttto,    subject.  Watts  advanced  a  peculiar  opinion.     He  held  to 

the  pre-existence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christy  which 
was  the  first  of  created  beings,  and  had  existed  in  a  mysterious 
ineflEable  uuion  with  God  the  Father,  This  relation  to  God  ren- 
ders Christ  both  a  man  and  an  object  of  worship.  Whether  the 
Spirit  is  a  person  in  the  Godhead,  be  says  that  we  do  not  know. 

The  transition  from  Calvinism  in  England  to  New  England 
divinity  is  natural.  The  founder  of  New  England  theology,  as  a 
Htftr  Engiiuid  distiuct  tj'pe  of  doctrine,  was  Jonathan  Edwards,  The 
Jjjjj^ '  English  Arniinian  writers,  in  particular  Whitby,  and  Dr, 
iTos-iTWt  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich^  were  read  with  approbation  by 
ministers  on  this  side  of  the  water.  There  waa  much  of  that  emaa- 
culated  form  of  Calvinism  which  the  younger  Edwards  refers  to  as 
characteristic  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  and  which  his  father  and 
Ms  father*s  followers,  through  their  **  improvements  "  in  theology, 
aimed  to  supersede  by  setting  up  in  its  place  a  stricter  and>  at  the 
aame  time,  a  tenable  system.  In  short,  Edw^ards  undertook  to 
fortify  the  essential  principles  of  Cidvinism  against  its  Arminian 
assailants.  This  purpose  led  to  modifications  in  forms  of  statement 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  doctrinal  conceptions.  In  his  treatise  on 
the  **  WiE,"  Edwards  discloses  the  influence  which  Locke  Lad  ex- 
erted upon  his  thought.  With  much  ncuteneaa  and  controvereial 
skill,  he  luain  tains  determinism^  or  philosophical  necessity,  and  the 
prior  certxunty  of  all  choices,  which  is  secured  by  the  antecedent 
moLivetL     Thin  certainty  he  diatin4;:ui6bea  from  neceaaitv,  in  what 
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he  considers  the  proper  sense  of  this  term,  which  would  implj 
8ome  6oH  of  coostraiut  on  the  inclinatioii ;  but  the  '*  mclination  ^ 
ia  identified  with  the  choice.  Thus  he  is  enabled  to  affirm  a 
"natural  ability"  in  sinful  men  to  reverse  their  evil  preferences  of 
will,  while  a  "moral  inability/*  or  fixed  unwilliugoesa,  reDders  it 
certain  that  this  reversal  will  never  occur,  independently  of  re- 
generating gi'ace  from  above.  In  a  posthuraouB  treatise  on 
"  Original  Sin,"  Edwards  plants  himself  oo  the  realistic  idea  of  a 
common  sin  of  the  race  in  Adam,  which  renders  the  iudividual 
responsible  for  the  bent  of  the  will  which  he  brings  into  the  world 
at  his  birth,  and  thus  a  partaker  in  the  guilt  of  tlie  primal  trans- 
gression. In  a  disseiiation  on  the  nature  of  %ii'tue,  \vluch  he 
makes  to  consist  in  **  love  to  being  in  general/*  or  benevolence,  he 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  rectitude  of  this  holy  love,  which 
all  minds  recognize^  and  the  beauty  or  Bweetuess  ivhich  belongs  to 
the  exercise  of  it,  which  is  revealed  only  to  experience,  and  hence 
belongs  to  the  regenerate  alone*  •  The  contrast  of  natural  and  holy 
affections  is  more  fuUy  made  in  his  book  on  the  "  Affections/*  in 
which  the  mystical  turn  that  belonged  to  him  is  apparent — ^the 
tendency  which  is  manifest,  for  example,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
nature  of  spiritual  light.  The  breadth  of  thought  of  which  Ed- 
wards was  capable  is  evinced  in  his  essay  on  **  God's  Chief  End  in 
Creation/'  which  is  made  to  be  the  communication  of  all  the  good, 
both  natural  and  moral,  that  is  in  him  ;  and  in  his  book  on  the 
*' History  of  Redemption/*  in  which  he  rises  to  the  consideration 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  of  God  in  hiatoiy. 

The  writings  of  Edwards  had  the  effect  to  create  a  school  of 
divines  called  **  Ed  war  deans/*  or  "New  Divinity  Meu,"  or  **New 
Tiie  ichooi  c»f  Lights/'  They  were  cordial  friends  of  the  Revival  of 
Bdw«nja.  1740.  They  were  regarded  with  some  suspicion,  at  the 
outset^  by  strict  adherents  of  the  forma  of  statement  in  the  West- 
minster Creedi,  and  they  continued  to  be  opposed  by  the  moderate 
Calvinista  and  by  the  Arminians.  The  followers  of  M wards  gener- 
ally united  in  discarding  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity, and  in  holding  that  the  native  depravity  of  the  individual  is 
the  ordained  consequence  of  that  edn,  in  virtue  of  a  Divine  constitu- 
tion J  in  substituting  "moral  inability  **  for  the  unqualified  helpless- 
ness of  sinful  men,  and  in  the  advocacy  of  a  tmiversal  instead  of 
a  limited  atonement  At  the  same  tirne^  they  asserted, 
with  emphasis,  divine  sovereignty  and  the  Calvinlstio 
tenet  of  election.  Hopkins,  a  pupil  of  Edwards,  and  the 
founder  of  a  party  designated  as  "Hopkinsians,"  taught  the  duty  of 
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"  UBConditioBal  resignation. "  He  presented  in  a  logicftl  style  a  doc- 
trine of  snbmission  to  the  Divine  will,  not  mateiiallj  diverse  from  a 
view  which  mystica  in  different  agea  have  cherished.  Tlie  doctrine 
of  disinterested  benevolence  he  developed  in  a  form  accordant  with 
the  tenet  just  described.  All  sin  he  resolved  into  seifisbness.  He 
affirmed  that  all  actions,  even  the  prayers,  of  impenitent  men  are 
sinful,  repentance  being  the  dnty  first  in  order.  Hence,  it  ie  wrong 
to  exhort  men  to  pray  for  their  own  conversion.  In  hia  thecjdicy* 
sin  is  considered  an  evil  in  itself,  to  be  sure,  but  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good*  This  last  opinion  was 
elaborately  defended  b}^  Bellamy,  a  powerftd  preacher 
in  Connecticut,  of  the  Edwardean  school.  Smalley  set 
i^im^^*  forth  the  Edwardean  view  of  **  natural  ability  "  to  re- 
pent, love  God,  and  believe  in  Christ.  The  younger 
Edwards  expounded  the  governmental  tlieory  of  the 
atonement,  in  a  view  not  very  dissimilar  from  that  of 
Grotius  ;  and  this  theory  took  it^  place  as  an  accepted 
principle  of  New  England  theology.  Emmons  exhib- 
ited, in  a  precise  form,  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Hop- 
kins  as  to  "unconditional  resignation,"  '*  disinterested  benevo- 
lence,*' and  "  Divine  efficiency  *'  in  the  production  of  human  choices, 
and  pushed  thein  to  consequences  which,  if  they  were  logical^  were 
repugnant  to  many  adherents  of  the  New  England  school.  All 
sin,  and  aU  holiness  as  well,  he  resolved  into  exercises,  or  acta  of 
will^  each  distinct  from  every  other,  and  each  perfect  in  its  kind* 
But  theologians  in  his  time,  and  earlier,  did  not  draw  a  sharp  line 
lietween  the  will  and  the  sensibibty  or  affections. 

Burton  taught  that  regeneration  is  a  change  in  the  spiritnal 
taste,  by  which  a  relish  for  divine  things  is  imparted,  and  precedes 
"  exercises,"  or  holy  volitions.  President  Dmght,  of 
Yale  College,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  of  natural  inability,  and  of  limited  atone- 
ment He  rejected,  also,  the  Hopkinaian  view  of  Di- 
vine efficiency,  and  was,  in  general,  a  moderate  Calvinist 
in  his  teaching  in  respect  to  Divine  decrees.  He  held  w^ith  Burton 
and  ^e  younger  Edwards,  that  regeneration  is  the  gift  of  a  new 
spiritual  taste,  and  he  maintained,  against  Hopkins  and  Emmons, 
that  it  is  lawful  for  impenitent  men  to  pray  for  conversion.  Virtue 
he  founded  on  utility,  making  the  excellence  of  virtue 
to  consist  in  its  tendency  to  promote  the  highest  hap- 
piness. By  N.  W.  Taylor*  a  pupO  of  Dwight,  further 
variations  in  the  New  England  system  were   introduced,  which 
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produced  a  lasting  effeci  and  wide-spread  controversy.  He  ei» 
pUcitly  included  in  **  natural  ability  "  a  continued  and  perpetual 
•*  power  of  contrary  choice,"  existing  in  connection  with  the  prior 
certainty  of  clioicea,  and  tlie  pennanence  of  the  **  governing  prin- 
ciple '*  of  chiu*acter  in  the  unconverteclj  apart  from  the  intervention 
of  grace  to  move  tliem  to  a  change.  He  denied  that  sin  is  "  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good/'"  and  held  that  moral  evil, 
while  it  springs  exclusively  from  the  will  of  the  creature,  is  per- 
mitted because  its  exclusion  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity  may  be  in- 
cousiBteiit  necessarily  with  the  be«t  possible  moral  system.  The 
opinions  of  Dr.  Ta^'lor  on  these  and  some  other  points  were  op- 
poued,  not  only  by  such  as  rejected  the  peculiarities  of  New  Eng- 
land theology  in  general,  but  also  by  a  large  party  among  its 
advocates,  by  whom  these  opinions  were  regarded  as  Semi-Pehigian, 
In  the  PresbyteriEin  Church,  in  the  Middle  States,  where 
New  England  influences  prevailed,  the  tenets  of  the 
Edwardean  school  had  always  found  favor*  Where 
there  prevailed  influences  derived  from  Scotland,  a  type  of  Calvin- 
ism more  strict  and  more  exactly  conformed  to  the  Federal  system 
and  to  the  Westminster  Creeds  was  in  vogue.  After  the  pubhca- 
tiou  and  diffusion  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views,  conflict  broke  out  between 
these  opposing  tendencies.  We  have  before  adverted  to  the  ^t 
that,  mingled  with  doctrinal  differences,  there  was  some  discord 
in  ecclesiatstical  matters*  It  has  been  already  stated  that  Albert 
Barnes  and  Lyman  Beecher>  eminent  mioistei^s,  were  impeached 
before  the  Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  courts  lor  heresy.  The 
American  Presbyterian  Church  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  which 
remained  disunited  until  the  gradual  subsidence  of  theological 
contention  and  agreement  in  Church  affairs  brought  to  pass  a 
reunion.  Of  the  theologians  of  the  '*01d  School,"  Dr*  ChBrlm 
Hodge  was  an  able  and  learned  representative.  The  New  Eog- 
land  theology  had  its  **  Old  School "  and  "  New  School  **  advo- 
cates.  Of  the  latter  class,  Edwards  A*  Park  was  one  of  the  meet 
acute  and  influential  expoundera  Midway  between  these  and  Uie 
Presbyterians  of  the  "  Old  School,"  to  whom  refereooe 
BmSh,  has  just  been  made,  were  divines,  among  whom  Wudtj 

B.  Smith  was  justly  eminent  for  his  penetratiDg  inai^lii 
and  for  the  variety,  as  well  as  extent,  of  his  learning. 
A  modified  form  of  the  *'  New  School  "  theology 
obcriin         ^^  ^he  writings  of  Asa  Mahan 
thfobJKy.        theologians   connected  wit* 
Uuj  Ohio.     They  tiiught  that  since 
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with  his  obligation,  anil  goodness  conBisis  wbolly  in  tlie  goTera- 
ing  purpose,  Christian  perfection  ia  practicable  and  a  duty.  Dr. 
Finney  (1792*1675)  was  not  only  an  acute  thinker^  but  a  i-eviTal 
preacher  who  exerted  an  extensive  influence  for  a  long  time  by 
his  work  as  an  erangellst  Tlie  Oberlin  theologians*  while  laying 
emphasis  on  human  abOity,  rejected  the  Pelagian  doctrine,  and 
insisted  on  the  need  of  the  Holy  Sphit^s  agency.  A  ciiiical  po- 
sition in  relation  to  the  New  England  theology  in  its  later  develop- 
P^^^j^^        mental,  was  taken  by  Horace  Bushuell.     In  his  book  on 

•*  Christian  Nurture  "  (1847),  he  insisted  on  the  value  of 
religious  education  and  family  training,  and  sharply  censured  an 
undue  reliance  on  revivals  aa  means  of  planting  and  fostering  the 
Christian  lifa  In  other  wriiings,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  he  pre- 
sented new  views  respecting  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement 

In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England,  the  rise  of  Uni- 
tarianism  is  an  event  of  capital  importance*     In  England,  in  the 

last  century,  Unitarianism,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
Id  n«w  Eng-    Dot  a  few  Presbyterians,  was  publicly  defended  by  Joseph 

Priestley  (1733-1804)»  who  is  also  distiogulshed  for  his 
scientific  attainments  and  discoveries,  as  well  as  for  his  advocacy 
of  liberalism  in  politics  in  the  exciting  days  at  the  opening  of  the 
French  Be^olution.  Priestley  was  a  necessarian  in  his  philosophy. 
He  had  for  an  antagonist  the  celebrated  Bishop  Horsley.  Anoth- 
er prominent  Unitarian  in  England  was  Tliomas  Belsham  (1750- 
1829),  a  preacher  and  a  voluminous  writer.  Uuitarianism  in  New 
England  was  an  ofbhoot  of  the  Armiuianism  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  older  Puritan  theology*  There  arose  an  extensive  re- 
pugnance to  the  Calvinistic  tenets  in  any  sharp  form  of  statement, 
and  a  disposition  to  dwell  on  the  precepts  mther  than  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  system.  The  writings  of  the  English  Arniiniana 
and  Arians  were  read.  As  early  as  1750  there  were  a  number  of 
ministers  and  many  laymen  about  Boston  who  were  Unitai-ians  in 
their  belief.  The  effect  of  the  Great  Revival  of  1740  was  to  cause 
the  difference  of  theological  and  religious  tendencies  to  be  more 
distinctly  felt  The  extravagances  of  Hopkinsiaoism,  as  they  were 
deemed,  reinforced  the  revolt  against  the  old  creed  of  which  il 
claimed  to  be  a  consistent  explanation,  Tlie  discussions  about 
human  rights,  which  preceded  the  Ainerican  Revohition,  helped  to 
draw  away  attention  from  questions  of  theological  doctrine,  and  to 
bring  into  prominence,  not  only  questions  relative  to  natural  and 
political  rights,  bait  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  gospel  generally. 
In  1784)  Charles  Chauncy,  a  distinguished   minister   of   Boston. 
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defended  the  opinion  that  all  are  finally  saved.  The  younger  Ed* 
warda  published  a  book  in  reply  to  him.  An  event  of  importance 
in  leading  to  a  division  among  Congregationalists  was  the  election 
of  Henry  Ware,  a  Unitarian,  as  HolUs  Professor  of  Divinity  al 
Harvard  College,  in  1805 ;  and  another  occurrence  in  the  same 
direction  was  a  sermon  of  Cbimiing  at  Baltimore, 


was  a  sermon  oi   uujinmng  at  isaitimore,  m 

chJinTiiK,  ^^  1819.     Channing  became  the  most  impressive  and  the 

ITUO-lBiS.  ^^ J.    f ^,*„   ^f  41,^   TT«;i,^^^„ 1 Til  A   ntiritT 

In  the  world 
While  studi* 


most  famous  of  the  Unitarian  preachers, 
and  elevation  of  his  character  were  generally  admired, 
of  letters  his  high  rank  was  everywhere  recognized. 
ously  avoiding  language  of  bitter  reproach  or  denunciation,  he 
wrote  earnestly  in  behalf  of  the  nnti-slavery  cause.  Not  only  did 
literary  studies  fiourish  among  the  Unitarians  ;  they  produced 
scholars,  in  biblical  learning,  of  high  merit  One  of  them  was 
Andrews  Norton,  the  author  of  a  work  on  **  The  Genu* 
Nort«i.  ineness  of  the  Gospels.**     Channing  discarded  the  re- 

ceived  doctrine  of  the  depravity  of  hmnan  nature.  He 
brought  into  prominence  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind  He  held  that  Jesus  was  an  angel  or  spirit  incar- 
nate ;  but  the  humanitarian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  gradually 
became  the  more  common  opinion  among  American  Unitarians. 
Clianning  held  that  the  death  of  Christ,  in  some  way  inscrutable 
to  us,  had  "a  special  influence  in  removing  punishment ;"  but  be 
did  not  accentuate  this  opinion,  and  this  idea  of  the  Atonement  was 
oot  usually  a  part  of  the  Unitarian  creed.  In  the  controversy  that 
took  place  between  "  the  orthodox  "  and  the  Unitarians,  Stuart,  a 
learned  biblical  scholar  at  And  over,  and  Woods,  Pro- 
fessor of  Doctrinal  Theology  in  the  same  institution, 
were  noted  defenders  of  the  old  creed,  while  ChanniDg 
himself,  Norton,  and  others,  wrote  on  their  side  of  the 
discussion.  An  ecclesiastical  separation  took  place; 
churches  were  divided  ;  the  exchange  of  pulpits  among  ministeis 
of  the  contending  parties  ceased  The  Unitarians  were  zealous  in 
the  promotion  of  education  and  practical  philanthrophy.  They  did 
not  enlist  in  the  work  of  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  which 
their  opponents  prosecuted  with  unabated  and  increasing  ardor. 
The  principal  seat  of  Unitarianism  was  e-astem  New  England^  It 
has  been  one  of  the  minor  denominations  as  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned,  but  from  its  high  culture,  and  from  the  numerous  per 
sons  of  literary  distinction  connected  with  it,  its  influence  has  been 
strongly  felt. 

The  revolution  of  opinion  did  not  stop  at  the  point  to  which  it 
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was  canieJ  by  Channmg  aod  his  associates.  The  Bexi  step  was  the 
<le?elopmeiit  of  an  intuitional  theory  o!  religion  by  the  class  called 
"Trtowoeo'  **  Transcendetitaliets/'  This  new  phase  of  religioug 
riittuikm,"  thought  was  owing  in  part  to  the  infliience  of  Spinoza, 
and  of  Schleiermacher  and  the  contemporary  German  philosophers. 
It  counted  historical  facts  as  of  no  essential  value  in  a  religious  sys- 
tem. It  differed  from  the  older  UniUirianiflni  in  exalting  intuition, 
and  in  the  decided  Pantheistic  trend  which  characteiized  it.  Ealph 
Waldo  Emerson,  a  poet,  and  a  prose  writer  of  subtle  in- 
*.«^  '  sight  and  with  a  compact  felicity  of  expression,  was  the 

most  noted  exponent  of  this  mode  of  thought,  •*  E?ery 
man  his  own  prophet,*'  seemed  to  be  the  accepted  maxim.  A  peri- 
odical was  founded  by  this  school,  called  ^*  The  DiaL"  Theodore 
PM'ker,  who  sympatliized  with  this  new  phase  of  specu- 
lation, openly  denied  the  historical  reality  of  the  gospel 
miracles.  In  his  **  Discourse  of  Religion,"  and  else- 
where, he  taught  that  Christianity  is  the  product  of  natural  reason, 
and  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  man*a  rehgious  development.  Yet  he 
did  not  abandon  theism,  and  he  believed  in  prayer.  Chauning  de- 
plored the  appearance  of  this  disbehef  in  a  supeniatural  gospel, 
It  WEB  earnestly  combated  by  Norton,  who,  witli  the  older  Socini- 
aus,  maintained  that  '*  no  proof  of  the  divine  commission  of  Jesus 
could  be  afforded  "  except  by  miraclea  For  a  considerable  period, 
the  more  conservative  Unitarians  declined  all  ecclesiastical  union 
with  the  adherents  of  Parker.  Subsequently  a  loosely  organized 
party  arose,  who  styled  themselves  advocates  of  "  Free  KeUgion/' 
a  term  which  they  variously,  if  not  vaguely,  defined,  Christianity 
was  classified  by  them  in  the  same  category  with  other  rehgions, 
all  of  which  they  handled  in  an  eclectic  spirit. 

The  Universalist  denomination  began  in  America  with  the 
preaching  of  John  Murray  (1741-1815),  an  Englishman,  a  conveii 
Tb«VEiiT«r-  ^  Methodism,  and,  for  a  time,  a  Metho<list  preacher. 
■^^•'*  He  espoused  the  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  aU, 

which  he  preached  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  principally  in 
New  England,  from  1770  until  his  death  in  1815.  He  was  a  trini- 
tarian  in  his  belief.  Walter  Balfour  (c.  1776-1852),  a  Ptesby- 
teriim  minister  from  Scotland,  preached  Universalism  in  America, 
and  wrote  in  behalf  of  this  tenet  But  the  most  effective  agent  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  the  Universalists,  and  in  giving  definite 
form  to  their  creed^  was  Hosea  Ballon  (1771-1852),  They  have 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation. 
They  have  not  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  divinity 
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of  Christy  or  of  an  expiatory  atonement  For  a  coDaiderable  pe* 
riod,  after  the  influence  of  Murray  died  out,  the  Universalists,  with  m 
the  exception  of  a  smaO  minority  who  were  called  "  RestoratioD- 1 
iste/'  disbelieved  in  future  ptiniahment  altogether.  Id  more  receot 
times,  they  have  generally  retui-ned  to  a  belief  in  restorutionisin. 
They  have  eBtabliahed  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
devotion,  as  well  as  in  the  encouragement  given  to  education,  thej 
have  made  a  remarkable  advance.  They  secure  unity  by  meaDS 
of  state  and  national  conventionSy  in  which  laymen  as  well  as  the 
ministera  bear  a  part 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  spirit  of  rationalism  found  an 
incarnate  expression  in  Voltaire.  He  "was  the  very  eye  of  the 
VoitaiM,  eighteenth  century  illumination,"  In  hia  writings  he 
iBi4*i?7a  illustrateB  that  divorce  of  literature  from  religion  which 
gives  to  the  most  brilliant  literary  work  a  shallow  and  unsatisfying 
quality  and  a  transitoi^  Ufa  In  the  world  of  letters,  more  than 
was  true  of  any  man  since  Eraamus,  he  was  an  oracle.  Poet,  drum- 
atiat,  critic,  historian,  he  sent  forth  from  the  press  fourscore  vol- 
umes His  vivacity  never  failed*  His  wit  was  as  quick  and  m 
scorching  as  a  flash  of  lightning.  Cruelty,  and  especially  the  crueltir 
that  sprung  from  religious  intolerance,  he  regarded  with  intense 
indignation.  He  was  not  without  a  generous  compassion  for  the 
afflicted.  Lacking  the  insight  and  the  disposition  to  distinguish 
the  true  religion  of  the  gospel  from  its  counterfeits,  and  from  supe^ 
Btitiona  and  odious  practices  which  had  linked  themBelves  to  it^  bo 
waged  war  against  the  whole  creed  of  the  Church.  He  believed, 
however,  in  a  personal  God.  His  vanity  was  insatiable.  For  tie 
indecency  that  is  specially  revolting  in  one  of  his  dramas,  apologurU 
have  nothing  more  to  say  in  the  way  of  excuse  than  that  he  was  aot 
worse  than  his  contemporaries,  A  recent  biographer,  whose  own 
opinions  dispose  him  to  sympathy  with  Voltaii'e,  remarks  that  "  he 
missed  the  peculiar  emotion  of  holiness/'  **  had  no  ear  for  the  finer 
vibrations  of  the  spiritual  voice,"  was  moved  by  "a  vehement  anU 
blinding  antipathy"  to  ther  Christian  faith,  and,  in  his  ciniaida 
against  the  Bible,  delighted  *'  in  the  minute  cavils  of  litenuy  pJ^ 
rhonisra."  How  could  an  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Bill^ 
be  expected  from  one  who  gives  small  praise  to  Homer,  and  speab 
of  Shakespeare  with  contempt  ?  Yet  the  measure  of  truth  iu  hi^ 
arraignment  of  Christianity,  as  it  existed  in  its  "——»—-*  * 
that  time  in  France,  made  a  powerful 
multitude,  moreover,  with  whom  - 
than  a  sound  arinmaent.     C 
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fliice  from  Locke  a  bold  materialism,  wliicb  he  explained  in  a  book 
that  Voltaire  himself  said  was  full  of  commonplaces.  Helvetitu* 
(1715-1771),  in  the  work  entitled  **  De  rEsprit,"  traced  virtue  to 
self-interest,  made  pliysical  enjoyment  the  object  of  eelf-loTe,  and 
identified  morality  with  selfialiness* 

The  Deism  of  Voltaire  was  followed  by  the  materialism  and 
atheism  of  the  EucyclopiBdists,  a  claas  of  writers  so  named  from 
n»Bticydo^  the  copious  work  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert — the 
**  Encycloptdie,"  which  was  allied  in  spirit  to  these  ex- 
tremes of  infidelity,  Diderot  was  himself  a  man  of 
versatile  talents,  of  exteneive  learning,  and  of  prodigious 
industry  in  the  prosecution  of  study.  The  opinions  just  referred 
to  were  explicitly  taught  in  "The  System  of  Nature,"  of  which 
Baron  Holbfich  (1723-1789),  a  German  by  birth,  was  the  author. 
God,  freed om»  and  the  future  life  were  treated  as  chimeras,  and 
duty  was  resolved  into  a  form  of  self-gTatification, 

Of  a  diflferent  spirit  was  Bousseau,  in  whom  irregularities  of 
thought  and  immoralities  in  conduct  were  connected  with  traits 
of  genius  and  moods  of  feeling,  and  with  an  elmjuence  of 
style,  which  had  for  his  contemporaries  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation* He  had  an  equal  skdl  in  describing  human  emotions  and 
scenes  in  nature.  His  "  Emile  ''  is  a  treatise  on  education,  in  the 
form  of  a  novel,  in  which  the  author's  creed  is  a  sentimental  deiam. 
His  own  children  he  sent  to  a  foundling  hoepitah  Late  in  life  he 
went  through  a  form  of  marriage  with  their  mother,  who  was  an 
illiterate  bar-maid.  She  was,  however,  faithful  in  her  relations  to 
him.  The  **  Confessions,"  with  their  disgusting  acknowledgments 
of  early  vice,  were  written  in  his  later  years,  when  his  excessively 
morbid  temperament  had  passed  the  Hmit  of  sanity.  His  merit  aa 
a  writer  luis  been  well  condensed  in  the  statement  that  '*  in  ex- 
pressing the  effect  of  nature  on  the  feelings,  and  of  the  feelings  on 
the  aspect  of  nature,  he  was  absolutely  without  a  forerunner  or  a 
model" 


17 12- inn. 


Before  we  proceed  to  review  the  course  of  modem  German 

theology,  a  place  must  be  found  for  a  great  writer,  whose  career 
falls  mainly  within  the  bounds  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  a  philosopher  whose  profound  and  various  talents  made  him 
Q^^airieA  almost  the  peer  of  Aristotle.  This  was  Leibnitz,  emi- 
SiJSSl  ^^^^  alike  as  a  mathematician  and  naturalist,  a  meta- 
nj4tt-iTiH.  physician  and  theologinn,  besides  being  versed  in  politi- 
cal affaiiu     He  aimed  to  remedy  the  defects  of  Des  Cartes  and 
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the  errors  of  Spinoza  Ib  place  of  the  subBtance^  **  one  and  sim* 
pie,"  which  Spinoza  bad  assumed  to  exist,  he  held  to  a  multiplic- 
ity of  "  moBads  " — unext^nded  centres  of  force — indivisible  aod 
independent,  yet  working  together  according  to  "  the  pre-esiab- 
liBbed  harmony  "  which  the  Creator  has  arranged.  The  exertion 
of  ffis  agency  is  never  intermitted*  The  motion  of  the  arm  ia 
made  to  coincide  in  time  with  the  volition  to  move  it  Besddes 
what  comes  to  us  through  the  eenses,  the  mind  originates  ideas 
which  are  innate  in  the  sense  that  they  spring  up  within  ua  in  vir- 
tne  of  our  mental  constitution.  To  the  maxim,  that  there  is  *'  noth* 
ing  in  the  intellect  that  was  not  before  in  the  sensory,"  Leibnitz 
added,  *'  except  the  intellect  itself."  His  efforts  to  unite  the  con- 
tending  churches  are  a  monument  of  the  liberality  of  his  mind.  In 
his  **  Theodicy  "  he  took  up  the  problem  of  eviL  Natural  evil,  or 
auffei-ing,  may  be  desirable,  if  sin  exists.  As  to  moral  evil,  it 
grows  out  of  free-will,  and  is  permitted,  because  out  of  all  possible 
^sterns,  the  best  involves  this  permission  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator,  Ab  to  the  occasion  of  sin,  or  of  its  possibility,  it  is  made 
by  Leibnitz  to  be  the  finite  constitution  of  the  creature,  which  opeoa 
a  door  for  undue  excitement  of  sensibility  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, and  for  error  and  delusion.  In  his  theory  of  the  will  he 
favors  determinism.  The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  was  reduced  to  a 
more  systematic  form  by  Wolf. 

Tlie  historj'  of  nationalism  in  Germany  divides  itself  into  sev- 
eral eras,  which,  however,  do  not  follow  each  other  in  a  strict 
chronological  series,  but  in  some  instances  overlap  one  another. 
Li  the  first  era,  the  influence  of  the  Anglo*Frcnch  Deism  was  dom- 
inant in  the  higher  classes  of  society.  It  was  the  period 
mcnutm^'^  of  boasted  "  illu mi n ism,*' or  ^ii/X7«r w?i^.  This  rationid- 
"  istic  spirit  was  fostered  by  the  example  of  Frederic  IL 

The  rigorous  traiuing,  incliitling  a  sort  of  drill  in  religious  exer- 
cises, to  which  his  righteous  but  stern  father  subjected  him,  pro- 
voked a  reaction  and  revolt,  like  that  which  was  experiencetl  bj 
the  Emperor  Julian  under  the  tuition  ordained  by  his  cousin*  Vol- 
taire, at  the  invitation  of  Frederie,  resided  for  a  while  at  his  court 
as  a  companion,  until  a  quarrel  separated  them.  They  aftej'warda 
resumed  their  correspondence,  whichj  however,  was  well  spiced  with 
mutual  reproaches.  Against  the  reigning  French  infidelity,  **  Pie- 
tism/* useful  as  it  was,  was  a  protest  on  the  side  of  rehgious  feeling 
rather  than  a  scientific  refutation.  The  Moravian  movr—* 
some  degree  its  offspring,  was  helpful  in  counteractinf 
of  unbelief  and  of  the  frigid  orthodoxy  which  existed 
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In  this  era  falls  the  career  of  the  great  critic  and  poet,  LeBsing, 
whose  geoius  stimulated  and  guided  the  development  of  German 
Gofttiww  literature  and  aft  Lessing's  religious  position  was 
£S5jJf"  eomewhat  unique.  He  published  the  "  Wolfenbdttel  Frag- 
i7.i»-nei.  ments,"  an  attack  by  Reimarus  on  the  credibilitj  of  the 
Gospel  records  of  miracles.  TMs  he  did,  as  he  explained,  in  the 
interest  of  free  and  fearless  investigation,  of  which  he  was  a  life- 
long champion.  In  the  drama  of  "Nathan  the  Wise,"  he  sought  to 
commend  and  0ustmte  the  idea  that  the  creed  is  of  little  moment, 
provided  there  is  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  charity.  Li  his  essay 
on  the  **  Education  of  Humanity/*  he  presented  the  theory  that 
historical  religioDS*  even  Christianity,  are  provisional  anticipations 
of  truth,  which,  in  process  of  time,  becomes  evridentto  reason.  The 
form  in  which  they  clothe  this  truth  must  be  distinguished  by  a 
critical  examination  from  the  substantial  contents.  The  religious 
ideas  of  Lesaing  are  best  eipres&ed  in  this  very  suggestive  book, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  reached  in  his  thought  conclu- 
moBB  which  he  regarded  as  final.  The  gospel  of  indifierentism, 
which  was  expounded  in  "  Nathan  the  Wise,"  attracted  to  itself 
numerous  disciples. 

The  era  of  the  Eationalistic  criticism  of  the  Bible  and  of  early 
Christian  history  was  opened  by  Semler  (112B-1191),     The  work 

of  seientiiic  criticism  in  these  departments  had  been 
tion»u«tio       commenced  by  the  eminent  Arminian  scholars,  Episco- 

pi  us,  Wettstein,  Le  Clerc,  and  others.  Semler  was  a 
professor  at  Halle.  He  drew  a  distinct  line  between  religion  and 
theology*  He  chaEenged,  on  a  multitude  of  points,  the  traditional 
assumptions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  and  the 
correctness  of  the  text,  and  C4illed  in  question  received  views  con- 
cemiDg  the  early  history  of  the  Church*  His  propositions  were 
often  rash  and  untenable,  but  a  lively  curiosity  in  all  these  prov- 
inces of  inquiry  was  awakened  in  the  German  universities.  There 
were  scholars  who  were  still  orthodox,  but  with  a  decided  leaven 
of  bberalism,  whose  theology,  however,  had  in  it  little  of  the 
warmth  of  life.  Such  were  John  David  Michaelis  {1717-1791),  a 
learned  Orientahst  at  Gattingcn,  and  John  Lawrence  Mosheim  (c, 
1694-1755),  a  fmthful  and  erudite  student  of  Church  history,  and 
the  author  of  meritorious  writings  in  this  branch,  as  well  as  a 
preacher  of  note  in  his  day.  Griesbach  (1745-1812)  gave,  at  Jena, 
an  example  of  boldness  before  unknown  in  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament  Eichhom  (1752-1827)  lectured  three  houi-s 
a  day  for  iifty-two  years,  Erst  at  Jena  and  then  at  Gdttingen,  bring- 
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iog  foiT^'ard  fruitful  suggestions  in  biblical  crificiem,  mingling  j 
with  them  oumeroiiB  opinions  having  no  arlequate  ground,  and  pro»l 
pofiing  doubts  and  problems,  in  the  solution  of  which  manj  a  con* 
ficientioua  student  Bpent  his  lifetime.  In  his  *' Introduction  to  tbe 
Old  Testament/'  he  brought  forward  the  theory  that  Genesis  ia 
composed  of  two  documents,  in  one  of  which  the  name  of  God  ifi 
Elobirn,  an<i  io  tbe  other,  Jeliovah>  By  these  marks  the  parallel 
narratives  are  distinguished  from  one  another.  Spinoza  bad  haz- 
arded the  assertion  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  by  l^Ioaea 
The  documentary  hypothesis  relative  to  Genesis,  of  which  book 
Moees  was  etill  conceived  to  be  the  editor,  was  propounded  first  by 
Astruc,  a  learned  Frencli  physician  (1684-1766).  Taken  up  by 
Hichhom,  ii  led  the  way  to  the  subsequent  discussion  respecting  ■ 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  Joshua,  in  which  De  i 
Wette,  Bleek,  EwalJ,  Hupfeld,  and,  more  recently,  Kuenen,  Graf, 
ReuBS,  and  Wellhausen,  are  among  the  eminent  participants.  But 
this  was  only  one  of  the  problems  which  Eichhorn  left  for  his  snc* 
cessors  to  solve.  Io  this  peiiod  lived  Herder  (I744-1803)»  court- 
preacher  at  Weimar^  but  better  known  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
stimulating  author  on  historical  and  theological  topics.  B^onging 
to  no  school,  he  was  able,  by  his  insight  and  poetic  feeling,  to 
awaken  a  deep  and  appreciative  interest  in  the  Scriptures  from  a 
point  of  view  to  which  contemporary  writers  wore  strangers.  Hw 
inspiring  suggestions  were  of  much  value,  even  tljough  the  sestbetic 
impulse  was  predominant  in  his  theological  writings — for  example, 
in  his  "  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  " — but  he  was  not  very  definite  in 
his  gi^asp  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospeh 

We  come  now  to  the  era  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  and  of  the 
systems  of  theology  that  were  built  upon  it.  Immanuel  Kant 
(1724-1804)  was  "roused  from  bis  dogmatic  slumtier  **  hj 
the  skepticism  of  Hume.  He  set  out,  in  his  "Critique of 
the  Pure  Reason,"  to  anal3-ze  the  knowing  faculty  and  to 
point  out  what  is  contributed,  in  the  stock  of  knowledge,  by  the 
mind  itself  in  distinction  from  tbe  outward  world.  He  demon* 
fitrated  that  the  ideas  of  cause,  substance,  etc.,  are  nr  -tndj 

universal ;  they  spring  up  within  us,  and  are  not  ini| 
without     But  in  this  analysis  he  found  no  ground  for 
their  reality  as  objects  exterior  to  the  min<i     What   ^ 
known  ia  the  mechanism  of  ih*^  underslanding.     M 
ideas  of  God.  of  the  freedom  of  .        r  luft^i^ 

reality,  are,  to  be  sure,  suggested  ..j,  -„t    u^,u  .,  .i-     ..  .:..i^liW 
from  the  understanding,  but  thej  eannot  be  gxmsped  iukI  rnm^ft^ 
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upon  without  our  being  caught  in  a  mesh  of  contmlictions.  They 
lire  Bimply  idejis,  bftving  a  reg^lfitiTe  office  for  our  thoughts,  biud- 
ing  them  together  in  unity.  They  serve  to  give  harmony  to  the 
mental  world  within  ua  This  was  a  refutation  of  Hume,  but  it 
was  an  organization  of  skepticism  in  a  new  form.  In  liis  **  Critique 
of  the  Practical  Reason,"  Kaot  rescued  the  truths  which  Ixad  thua 
been  surrenderetL  They  are  verified  by  our  moral  nature.  We 
are  conscious  of  the  moral  law  as  an  imperative  mandate  binding 
on  the  will*  in  contravention  of  the  desires  which  have  respect  to 
happiness.  ThuH  we  ai'e  assured  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Of 
the  being  of  God,  the  mond  Ruler,  we  ai-e  justly  convinced  by  the 
need  that  duty  and  personal  happiness  should  be  made  to  coincida 
For  a  like  reason  we  infer  the  immortality  of  the  soul  God,  free- 
dom, and  immortality  were  thua  the  three  ai'ticlea  in  the  Kantian 
theological  creed.  Religion  was  defined  to  be  the  recognition  of 
our  duties  as  Divine  oommands.  The  ethical  law  is  that  we  ahall 
act  in  such  a  way  that  the  act  may  be  generalized  into  a  maxira, 
and  thus  bring  no  contradiction  into  the  wiB,  Virtue  has  worth 
only  BO  far  as  the  motive  is  obedience  to  the  law  of  conscience, 
Christianity  waa  said  to  have  no  other  function  or  value  than  as  an 
aid  to  morahty.  Hence  the  ethical  element  of  the  gospel  was  mag- 
nified. The  8upematur\l  features  of  the  gospel  record  were  to  be 
explained  away  by  a  flexible  method  of  interpretation.  Historical 
or  *'  statutory  "  religion  was  a  crutch  for  the  feeble,  wliich  the  strong 
might  discard. 

The  moral  earnestness  of  Kant,  which  gave  a  tone  of  dignity  and 
elevation  to  his  philosophical  system,  made  a  favorable  impres- 
Nfttumiiatic  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^lass  of  theologians.  They  sought  to  ehminate 
Rrt(oii»ii«n.  sopematuralism  from  the  Scriptures  by  devices  of  inter- 
pretation. Much  use  was  made  of  the  idea  of  accommodation.  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  it  waa  held,  indulged  the  Jews  in  numerous  errors 
of  belief  which  were  harmless,  yet  too  deeply  planted  for  them  to 
eradicate.  P?mlus  (1761-1851),  professor  at  Heidelberg,  carried 
through  the  Bible  the  naturalistic  method  of  explanation,  which 
refen*ed  the  nai-ratives  of  miracles  to  an  unconscious  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  the  witnesses — a  theory  corresponding  to  that  of 
Euhemerus  in  relation  t-o  the  heathen  tales  of  the  gods.  To  help 
out  this  hypothesis,  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  remedies  for 
disease,  and  a  remarkable  psychical  influence,  were  ascribed  to 
Christ  Such  theologians  as  Wegscheider  (1771-1849)  resolved 
the  gospel  into  a  system  of  natural  theism  and  of  exalted  ethical 
precepts.     Preachers  there   were,   like   the   celebrated   Beinhard 
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(1753-1812)^  wLo,  while  they  conceded  much  to  the  new  philosoph* 
ical  theology,  still  upheld  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  KeformaiioiL 
In  opposition  to  the  Kantian  BationaHflm^  Jacobi  (1743-1819) 
propounded  a  philosophy  which  made  God,  freedom,  and  the  future 
life  tbe  objects  of  an  immediate  behef.  This  instinctiTe 
faith,  which  is  founded  in  a  necessity  of  feeling,  be 
termed  an  act  of  reason — thus  widening  the  function  of 
the  faculty  to  which  Kant  had  given  this  name.  The  fervid  and 
eloquent  writings  of  Jacobi  strongly  affected  the  educated  clasa 
This  reaction  was  powerfully  reinforced  by  a  teacher  of  masterly 
ability^  by  whom  a  new  era  in  evangelical  theology  was  founded, 
Frederick  Schleiermacher,  In  his  system  of  doctrine,  the 
iMcher,  sphere  of  dogmatic  theolog}%  which  is  made  to  be  a  for- 
mulated expression  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Church 
at  any  given  time,  is  limited  to  an  analysis  of  the  Christian's  inward 
religious  experience.  Religion  is  defined  to  be  the  feeling  of  ab- 
solute dependence.  The  correlate  in  God  of  this  feeling  is  original 
causal  agency,  into  which  his  attributes,  as  far  as  they  are  disclosed 
to  ua^,  are  merged  and  resolved.  Christian  piety  is  that  piety  which 
is  conscious  of  itself  as  an  efiTect  of  the  Redeemer's  influence.  Sia 
is  the  control  of  the  flesh  over  the  spirit — the  same  in  the  Erst 
man  as  in  us.  Redemption  is  the  reversal  of  this  relation,  the 
victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh.  This  is  wrought  out  in  Christ 
by  his  conquest  over  temptation  and  the  extremity  of  trial,  and 
is  impart-ed  to  all  who  attach  themselves  to  him  in  trustful  de- 
pendence. They  become  partakers  of  his  holiness  and  of  his 
peace.  Sin  is  in  them  a  vanishing  element,  and  physical  evil,  its 
penalty,  vanishes  with  it  In  his  idea  of  the  Saviour's  person, 
Schleiermacher  falls  below  the  orthodox  conception.  Christ  is  said 
to  realize  in  himself  the  ideal  of  humanity ;  in  his  consciousness, 
the  perfection  of  fellowship  with  God.  This  life  of  spiritual  union 
to  God  goes  forth  from  him  to  the  society  of  believers.  Schleier* 
macher^s  theory  of  the  Trinity  is  Sabellian.  Expiation,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  is  not  admitted.  Restoration] sm  is  maintained. 
The  entire  system  is  tinged  with  a  pantheistic  mode  of  Ihoughti 
which  is  partly  caught  from  Spinoza.  Notwithstanding  these  feat- 
tires,  Scbleiermaeher's  theology^  besides  the  marvelloiia  symtnetzy 
and  logical  coherence  that  belong  to  it,  contains  many  thoughts  so 
profound  and  so  truly  Christian,  and  awards  «o  high — even  if  it  bs 
too  exclusive — a  place  to  feeling,  which  the  F  * ' 
pelled  from  reHpon,  that  it  was  welcome'' 
desert.     With  Schleiermacher  there 
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theological  thought,  ft  new  construction  of  Christian  doctrine.  His 
labors  as  a  preacher,  as  a  pbilosoplier — he  translated  aU  the  writ- 
inga  of  Plato— and  as  a  teacher,  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  theology. 

Before  tracing  the  effects  of  Schleiermacher's  influence,  it  is 
requisite  to  point  out  the  course  T^liich,  philosophy  took,  owing,  in 
partj  to  certain  elements  in  the  B^^stem  of  Kant    A  sue- 
irtiLvpiiiia*-      cession  of  Pantheistic  philosophers  entered  on  a  field  of 
****  ^'  speculation  which  fascinated  many  minds.     This  move- 

ment began  with  Fichte  and  Schelling,  and  culminated  in  the 
elaborate  syytem  of  pantheism  of  which  Hegel  (1770-1831)  w^as  the 
author,  Tlie  personality  of  both  God  and  man  was  lost  in  thia 
evolution  of  all  things  from  the  Absolute.  The  universe  was  identi- 
fied with  a  self-developing  series  of  concepts  emanating  one  from 
another  by  an  inward  necessity.  Religion  was  defined  as  the  con* 
sciousness  of  the  finite  being  of  its  identity  with  the  infinite. 
Strange  to  say,  Hegel  claimed  that  his  system  was  in  accord  with  the 
Christian  faith.  Christianity,  it  w'as  said,  expressed,  in  a  popular 
style,  the  truth,  which  he  had  set  forth  in  the  pure  and  exact  form 
of  science.  By  this  pretension,  in  which  the  founder  of  the  sya- 
tem  was  not  insincere,  some  Christian  theologians  were  beguiled 
into  an  approval  of  the  new  philosophy.  The  hope  was  indulged 
that  Cliristianity  had  now,  at  last,  received  a  full  and  final  vindi- 
cation. This  pleasing  hope  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  fruits  in 
the  domain  of  theology  which  were  borne  upon  this  promising 
tree. 

David  Frederic  Strauss,  in  1835>  published  his  **Ijife  of  Jesus/' 
which  was  built  up  on  Hegelian  principles.  It  created  a  commo- 
tion throughout  Germany,  not  to  speak  of  its  effect  in 
other  Christian  countries.  Strauss  brought  forward  the 
mythical  theory  for  explaining  the  origin  of  the  narratives  of  mir- 
acles in  the  New  Testament,  This  theory  had  been  adopted  under 
the  auspices  of  Kiebuhr,  in  reference  to  early  Roman  history.  It 
had  been  applied  by  some  to  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  rec- 
ords The  stories  of  miracles  related  by  the  Evangelists  were 
said  by  Strauss  to  be  the  product  of  unconscious  invention  in 
circles  of  early  Galilean  converts,  c\it  off  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  apostles.  Such  disciples  imagined  a  series  of  events  corre- 
sponding to  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  im- 
itation of  like  occurrences  in  the  biblical  accounts  given  of  the 
ancient  prophets.  Strauss  had  to  assume  the  existence  of  bodies  of 
disciples  thus  removed  fi-om  njx>8tolic  guidance,  and  at  leisure  ta 
40 
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brood  over  th©  life  of  Jesu9  and  the  Old  TestameBt  predictiona 
He  did  not  attenipt  to  sliow,  what  his  theory  necessarilj  injpllea 
— that  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  and  the  four  Gospeli 
emanated,  not  from  the  apostles  and  their  pupils,  but  from  this 
Bechided  chiKS,  whose  existence,  moreover,  is  a  pure  fancy.  But  he 
did  make  the  attempt  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the  Ih^augelistfl, 
by  convictiug"  them  of  numberless  discrepaneies  and  errors.  Hia 
method,  however  etTective  against  a  certain  style  of  artificial  har- 
loonizing,  was  that  of  a  sophistical  advocate,  and  would,  if  fol- 
lowed in  historical  researches,  destroy  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
testimony  on  which  secular  history — acknowledged  by  eve^  body 
as  authentic~<lepend3  for  credence. 

Strauss  was  an  adept  in  the  literaty  art.  Still,  his  work  failed 
to  give  satisfaction,  even  to  his  master,  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur 
■moMbingen  (n'92-1860),  professor  at  Tabingen,  and  the  founder  of 
•chooL  11^^  Tabingee  school  of  hiatorical  criticism,     Baur  was 

affected  to  his  hm-t  by  the  Hegelian  bias,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
large  resources  of  learning,  of  indefatigable  industry,  and  of  high 
conatnictive  talent.  To  him  Christianity  was  a  natural  growth, 
but  he  saw  the  necessity  of  definite  and  consistent  views  respecting 
the  documentary  evidence — that  is,  the  New  Testament  writings, 
and  a  cleai'  notion  of  the  steps  of  progress  through  which,  in  the 
formative  period,  Christianity  passed.  All  this  was  missing  in 
Btrauas  H  book,  Baur  started  with  the  assumption  of  an  absolute 
conflict  Itetween  the  two  Apostles,  Paul  and  Peter,  and  between 
tljeir  ref%pective  adherents.  He  built  much  on  the  first  Gospel,  on 
the  Apocalj'pse,  and  on  the  four  principal  epistles  of  Paul,  the  only 
New  Testament  Books  which  he  conceded  to  be  genuine.  Most  of 
the  New  Testament  writings  were  considered  by  him  to  be  written 
for  a  doctrinal  purpose,  either  to  reconcile  the  antagonistic  parties, 
or  as  representing  different  stages  in  the  development  of  Christian 
belief  and  speculution.  Most  of  them  he  pronounced  to  be  poaf- 
apostolic.  The  primitive  gospel  was  Ebiouitic ;  it  went  through  a 
series  of  modifications,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Hegelian 
logic — where  "thesis  "and  **  antithesis  "are  followed  by  "synthesisj'* 
or  a  higher  unity — until  we  anive  at  Nicene  orthodoxy.  But  even 
Baur  ventured  not  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  faitii  of  the 
apostles  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus^  or  of  the  conversion  of  Paul 
on  the  road  to  Damascus,  which  he  does  r\nt  h^Ri^ntA  ti\  /»jtl1  a 
miracle  (Wunder).  On  the  H*'^ 
critical  theories,  wito  w" 
ler^who  is  better  1 
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J^ld,  EDcl  Volkmar,  lo  a  popular  *'  Lif*^  of  Jesus/'  Strauss  6ul> 
fiequentlj  endeavored  to  rescue  himself  by  reversing  Lis  defiuition 
of  a  mjth,  bringing  into  it  an  element  of  conscious  inventioD.  In 
thie  production  he  turned  with  favor  to  a  philosophy  verging  on 
materialiEm* 

The  earlier  work  of  Strauaa  called  out  numerous  answers.  One 
may  be  named,  as  being  of  extraordinary  merit  It  was  the  "  Life 
Kepu«s  to  ^^  Jesus  "  by  Neander,  a  historian  who  could  fliatiuguish 
stnoM.  living  Christianity  from  traditional  accretions,  was  fet- 
tered by  no  bondage  to  the  letter,  but  held  firmly  to  the  car- 
dinal facta,  including  the  miracles,  and  the  essential  doctrines,  of 
the  goapeh  The  same  spirit  which  pervades  this  biography  of  the 
Lord  be  carried  into  the  composition  of  other  works,  of  whicl 
his  '* General  History  of  the  Church"  is  the  most  important. 
These  volumes,  together  with  the  learned  and  accurate  work  of 
Oie&eler  on  the  same  subject,  are  the  most  valuable  productions  in 
a  department  to  which  the  Germans  of  late  have  richly  contrib- 
uted. The  questions  raised  by  Baur  and  bis  pupils  have  led  to  a 
long-continued  and  fruitful  discussion. 

Very  active  in  the  combat  with  the  modem  phases  of  unbelief 
were  that  class  of  German  theologians  who  are  ranked  with  the 
^  ,.      .    Liberal  Evanfrebcal  schooL     Most  of   them   received  a 

The  Llberml  ^ 

EvuiseikiLi  strong  influence  from  Scbleiermacher ;  yet  they  have 
deviated  from  his  opinions,  sometimes  very  widely,  and 
generally  in  a  conservative  direction.  To  many  he  served  as  a 
bridge  over  which  to  pass  from  a  region  of  barren  negations  to 
beliefs  more  accordant  with  the  general  faith  of  the  Church  tbim 
he  himself  cherished.  Rejecting  the  traditional  formulas  of  in- 
spiration, they  have  still  adhered  to  the  Protestant  principle  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  rule  of  faith.  They  were  fi^ends  of  the 
"Dnion  established  in  1817  by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  by 
Bome  of  the  otber  German  governments,  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists.  They  generally  took  tlieir  stand  on  the  consensus 
of  the  two  confessions^  the  essentials  of  bebef  which  were  common 
to  both  branches  of  the  Protestant  family.  To  this  school,  with 
many  differences  among  themselves,  belong  Nitzsch,  Twesten, 
JuHus  Mdller,  Rothe,  Domer— names  eminent  in  connection  with 
the  branches  of  dogmatic  theology  and  ethics  ;  the  historians 
Nennder  and  Hagenbach  ;  the  exegetical  scholars  LUcke,  Tholuck, 
Bleek.  The  New  Testament  scholar,  Meyer,  was  less  in  sympathy 
with  Schleiennacher,  and  more  wedded  to  Lutheran  theology 
but,  in  his  views  of  the  Scriptures  and  his  principles  of  cnticism, 
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was  of  the  same  a^liooL  Bo  Wette  and  Hupfeld,  critics  and  eie- 
getit^ftl  scholars,  went  further  in  the  direction  of  opinions  considered 
raiioualiatic  ;  as  did  Ewald,  a  writer  allied  to  no  partr,  whoa: 
•* History  of  the  Old  Testament  People"  is  a  monument  of  rea! 
genius,  of  profound  scholarship,  and  of  sincere  piety,  but  is  seri- 
ously marred  by  intolerant  and  sometimes  eccentric  judgmental 
An  independent  position  was  held  by  Hase,  a  writer  in  Churcli 
history  of  masterly  ability  and  sound  learning.  Among  the  theo- 
logians who  were  averse  to  the  union  of  the  two  confessions,  there 
were  those  who  adhered,  with  different  degrees  of  strictness,  to  tlie 
Luthei-an  creed,  and  a  less  number  who  professed  their  continued 
adhesion  to  the  Calrinistic  system. 

The  fertility  of  the  German  mind,  is  illustrated  in  the  recent 
appearance  of  a  new  school  of  theological  opinion,  which  owes  ita 
origin  to  Albert  RitschL  In  his  youth,  Kitechl  was  at- 
tached to  the  Bchool  of  Baiir^  but  this  he  early  aban- 
doned, and  traversed  its  main  points  in  a  meritorious  work  on  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  "The  Old  Catholic  Church,*'  More  recently, 
in  an  elaborate  work  on  Justification,  he  has  propounded  viewa  of 
uoctrine,  which  have  given  lise  to  much  controversy.  The  term 
•'just'*  or  *' righteous,"  as  he  thinks,  is  used  by  Paul,  not  in  the 
classical  or  judicial  sense^  but  in  the  broader.  Old  Testament  sig* 
nification  of  the  words,  in  which  an  element  of  benevolence  is  in- 
cluded. The  "  righteousness  "  of  God  denotes  his  consistent  pur- 
pose and  procedure  in  the  work  of  saving  his  people,  Christ,  who 
ifi  fully  conscious  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  love,  carries  out  that 
purpose  in  founding,  and  conducting  to  its  goal,  tlie  kingdom  of 
the  redeemed.  His  death  has  no  penal  character,  but  in  it  is  per- 
fected and  evinced  hia  absolute  fidelity  to  his  divine  calling.  Tlie 
forgiven  sinner,  by  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  ChriBt*s  followers^ 
becomes  a  partaker  of  hia  filial  relation  to  the  Father.  Christ  is 
pronounced  to  be  divine  and  an  object  of  worship,  yet  preexistent 
only  in  the  redeeming  purpose  of  God,  By  the  opponents  of 
Bitscbl — Luthardt  and  others^ — his  doctrine  is  deemed  inconsistent 
with  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  Jesua^  as  well  as  w4th  ortho- 
dox ideas  of  the  atonement 

Among  ihe  foremost  expositors  of  C^vinism  in  Great  Britain, 

m  the  present  century,  is  the  Baptist  theologian,  Andrew  FuUei 

(1754-1815),  who,  in  this  department,  holds  among  the 

Baptists,  a  place  as  high  as  that  of  Robert  HaII  as  a 

preacher,  and  that  of  John  Foster  (1770-1843)  as  an  author  ol 

profound  essays — the  essay  on  **  Decision  of  Character  "  bei 
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of  the  best  In  Scotland,  Chalmers^  in  bis  lectures  on  tlieologj*, 
like  Feller,  shows  the  influence  of  Jouathan  Etlwarda 
on  Ma  conceptionB  of  doctrine.  Since  Chalmers,  William 
Cunningham  (1805»1861),  and  Eobert  S.  Candlish  (180G-1873), 
not  to  speak  of  other  teachers  and  authors  among  the  living,  have 
wntten  important  works  on  eyatematic  theology.  In  the  Methodist 
denomintttion,  no  work  has  hitherto  been  produced  more 
thorough  and  elaborate  than  the  *'  Institutes  of  Theol- 
ogy "  by  Richard  Wataon  (1781-^1833). 

In  English  theology,  a  distinctiTe  and  permanent  influence 
emanated  from  Coleridge,  justly  characterized  by  De  Quincey  as  a 
man  of  "most  spacious  intellect'*  Unfortunately,  he 
lacked  an  energy  of  will  proportioned  to  his  intellectual 
gifts.  He  was  at  ooce  a  true  poet  and  a  philosopher  of 
rare  insight  Versed  in  the  systems  of  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  Schel- 
ling,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  from  these  German  sources  what- 
ever was  congenial  with  his  own  meditations.  Over  barren  places 
in  English  theology  he  poured  a  fertilizing  stream  of  original 
thought.  His  ideas  and  opinions  are  scattered  in  fragmentary 
form  through  his  numerous  writings.  As  regards  theologj^  they 
make,  in  the  ''  Aids  to  Reflection/*  the  nearest  appronich  to  the 
character  of  a  system.  Coleridge  insisted  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween nature  and  spirii^  Nature  is  a  realm  where  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  reigns.  In  the  domain  of  spirit,  there  is  self-determina* 
tion  and  self-consciousness.  Another  cardinal  |>oint  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  reason  and  uiiderstunding.  Reason  is  the  faculty  of 
intuitions  with  regard  to  things  above  sense.  Reason  is  the 
^*  mind's  eye/*  through  which  realities  above  sense  are  immediately 
discerned.  The  existence  of  God  is  presupposed  in  the  human 
conscience  :  hence,  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  in  him.  The  proofs 
of  Christianity  are  internal  and  moral.  Coleridge  has  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  school  of  Paley,  in  which  miracles  are  the  main 
ground  of  Christian  belief.  Faith  in  Christ  precedes  a  doctrine  re- 
specting the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  a  subject  on  which  Cole- 
ridge advanced  new  views,  to  be  noticed  hereafter.  He  opposes 
the  Arminian  theory  of  original  sin,  and  assumes  a  timeless  choice 
of  evil  by  the  individual,  as  the  basis  of  conscious  character  and 
actions.  The  diCerent  theories  of  the  atonement  are  traced  re- 
spectively to  figurative  representations,  in  Scripture,  each  of  these 
theories  choosing  one  of  the  figures — ransom,  satisfaction  of  a 
debt,  etc, — for  its  groundwork.  The  reality  of  the  atonement  is  a 
mysterious  act  or  work  of  Christ,  the  eff^ect  of  which  is  regenera^ 
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tion,  liaTing  for  its  consequence  deliverance  from  sin  and  its  penal 
reaiUta 

No  movement  in  Englisli  theologj'  in  the  present  century  equala 
in  itoportance  the  rise  of  the  Tractarian  school  at  Oxford,  or  of  the 
party  commonly  designated  as  Puseyites,  It  drew  sup* 
port  from  that  newly -awakened  sympathy  with  the  life 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  the  romances  of  Scott  ex- 
pressed find  fostered.  Its  founders  were  John  Henry  Newman, 
John  Kehle,  and  a  few  other  fellows  of  Oriel  College.  It  acquired 
a  distinct  being  about  the  year  1830.  Keble,  the  poet  of  the 
school,  pubHshed  *'  The  Christian  Year  "  in  1827,  In  1833.  New- 
man  and  Kcble  were  joined  by  Edward  Bouverie  Fusey.  His  high 
academic,  as  well  as  social  position,  caused  his  name  to  be  attached 
to  the  party.  The  life  and  soid  of  the  movement  was  Newman,  a  man 
of  astonishing  subtlety  of  genius,  and  in  style  one  of  the  most  cap- 
tivating authors  of  his  time.  When  Pusey  became  the  leader, 
Newman  and  his  associates  had  begun  the  publication  of  the  "Tracts 
for  the  Times/'  in  which  their  doctrines  and  aims  were  set  forth  in 
a  way  to  attract  in  England  universal  attention.  Puseyism  waa  a 
protest  against  the  gi'owing  liberalism  which  appeared,  politicaUyj 
in  the  measures  leading  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  theologically,  in 
the  spread  of  latitudinarian  opiniona  It  was  a  protest  against 
the  Erastian  principle  whereby  the  ChurcJi  was  governed  by  the 
State.  It  was  a  revivtd  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  system,  which  involved 
not  only  an  emphatic  assertion  of  apoatohc  succession,  but  also 
high  ideas  of  sacramental  grace  in  general,  and  a  view  of  the  Real 
Presence,  which  was  denied  to  be  tran substantiation,  although 
Pusey  said  later  that  it  was  **  probably  a  dispute  about  words," 
A  middle  way — a  liu  jufdm — was  sought  between  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  Protestant  bodies,  Pusey,  who  was  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  was  suspended  from  preaching,  in  18i3,  on  account  of  a 
sermon  delivered  by  him  on  the  Eucharist,  This  circumstance  in- 
creased his  celebrity.  Pusey  vindicated  tradition  as  a  source  of 
doctrine,  and  held  to  the  autboritativ©  character  of  doetiinal  deci- 
fiions  made  by  councils  ^irior  to  the  division  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  To  bring  to  pass  a  union  of  the  prelatical 
bodies — the  Churches  of  Rome,  of  the  East,  and  of  England — was 
a  cherished  aim  of  his  party,  Newman,  not  able  to  satisfy  blmflell 
with  a  position  midway  between  Luther  and  Rome — even  under 
the  Romanizing  construction  for  whichj  in  tract  number  90^  be 
tripd  to  find  room  even  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles — entered  tha 
Boraan  commimion.     His  own  account  of  the  progress  of  Ms  men* 
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tal  history  ia  presented  in  the  religious  autobiograpliy,  the  ''Apo- 
logia pro  Vita  sua,"  There  were  not  a  few  other  converts  from  tha 
Tractarian  school  to  the  Papal  Church.  Among  them  was  Faher 
an  eloquent  preacher  and  gifted  h}'iBii*writer,  and  Manning,  after- 
ward archbishop  and  cardinal.  The  Oxford  school,  whatever 
faults  belonged  to  it,  infused  a  new  Mfe  into  the  services  of  the 
Efltablished  Church,  revived  a  purer  taste  in  church  architecture, 
and  promoted  the  study  of  Church  history. 

The  Puseyites  proved  the  most  active  branch  of  the  High  Church 
party.  Another  and  older  division  clung  to  apostolical  succes- 
sioD  and  the  transmission  of  grace  in  the  Episcopal 
tiwHiffh  order^  but  set  a  higher  value  on  the  Establishment,  and 
^'  did  not  sympathize  with  other  peculiarities  of  the  Ox- 
ford school  The  Bitualists  sought  to  modify  the  ceremonies  of 
worship  in  order  to  set  them  in  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence,  and  cognate  dogmatic  views  of  the  Tractarian 
party.  In  these  approaches  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
Pusey  felt  no  interest,  but  he  was  ready  to  defend  the  clergymen 
who,  on  account  of  them,  were  prosecuted  in  the  courts  of  law. 
He  remained  a  steadfast  adversary  of  hberalism  and  rationalism 
in  theology.  In  the  *•  Essays  and  Reviews  **  was  published  a  col- 
lection of  papers  by  Anglican  clergymen,  in  some  of  which  ration- 
alistic opinions  of  an  advanced  t}^e  were  atlvocated.  Pusey  was 
active  in  the  effort  to  convict  the  authors  of  heresy.  The  verdict 
of  the  legal  tribunal,  which  decided  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  was  not  required  by  the  Articles  to  believe  tuid  teach 
the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  had  the  effect  to  weaken  still 
more  the  attachment  of  the  Puseyite  party  to  the  union  of  Church 
and  State. 

The  Broad  Church  party  has  aaturally  comprised  in  it  many 
varieties  of  temperament  and  opinion.  It  might  be  considered  a 
Th«Brci^  continuance  or  revival  of  the  Latitudinarian  school  of 
Chnroh  party.  ^^^  seventeenth  century.  A  desire  to  make  the  Estab- 
lished Church  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  and  to  make  it  really 
the  Church  of  the  nation,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  greater  or 
less  departure  from  the  dogmatic  views  usually  entertained.  The 
Broad  Church  party,  in  several  of  its  moilern  phases^  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  influence  of  Cbleridge.  The  idea  of  compre- 
hension and  the  denial  of  the  tenet  of  apostolic  succession  were 
Tli«  BwUer  prominent  in  the  writings  of  a  class  of  divines  who  have 
orfri«cboc»i.  i^^^  termed  the  Eailier  Oriel  school,  in  distinction 
from  the  Tractarians,  several  of  whom  wei-e  attached  to  tha  an^w 
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college,  but  rose  to  influence  a  little  lat^r.  Of  this  earlier  school, 
Rioliartl  Whateley  (1787-1863),  afierwiirds  Arclibiahop  of  DabliB 
ami  Tliomaa  ^Vmold  (1795'-1S42),  who  became  the  master  of  Kugbf 
School,  were  tlistiuguiahetl  leaders.  The  position  relatiTe  to  tha 
Church  and  the  functiou  of  prelates  iti  Whatelejs  book  on  "Thi 
luiigdom  of  Chmt"  is  the  antipode  of  that  taken  by  tlie  Oi* 
ford  St^liooh  Arnold  wns  an  advocate  of  Hooker*s  theory  of  tha 
identity  of  Church  and  State.  As  a  biblical  critic  and  interpreter, 
he  need  a  freedom  not  consistent  with  the  traditional  formulas  of  in- 
spiration, which  be  did  not  accept  Arnold  and  Wliateley  cootendec] 
strenuously  against  all  the  distinctive  Puseyite  doctrinea  Neither  of 
them  would  shut  the  door  against  innovations  in  theology ;  but  they 
were  not  iucjiiied  to  religious  spetmlation  or  to  mystical  thought 
In  this  they  ditlbred  widelj'  from  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  (1805- 
1872),  the  author  of  "The  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  "Theologicd 
Essays,"  not  to  speak  of  many  other  works  from  his  pen  on  themes 
of  religion  and  philosophy.  ^laurice  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
in  diffusing  a  more  spiritual  type  of  Broad  Church  the- 
Druad  chimh  ology*  Tillman,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  the  most  eminent 
**  ^"  of  recent  English  autliors  in  ecclesiaBtical  histoiy ;  Ardi- 

deacon  Julius  Hare,  who  wrote  the  *' Mission  of  the  Comforter;" 
Charles  Kingaley,  preach er^  poet,  and  novelist ;  F.  W.  Robertson, 
whose  sermons  are  among  the  ablest  and  most  original  products  ot 
the  modem  pulpit ;  Thirlwall,  a  bishop  of  solid  learning  and 
robust  intelligence  ;  Arthur  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  in- 
fused into  his  *'  HistoiT  of  the  Jewish  Church/*  and  his  other  writ- 
ings, a  litenuy  charm  not  often  equalled,  were  classified  with  th« 
Broad  Church  in  the  Anglican  body.  Beyond  the  pale  of  thia 
body,  Thomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathen  (1788-1870),  by  his  books. 
and  still  more  by  his  conversation^  was  effective  in  promoUjig 
kindred  tendencies  in  theological  belief. 

In  the  cloning  years  of  the  last,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  centuiy,  the  Low  Church,  or  '*  Evangelical  "  portion  of  this 
The  U.W  Anglican  body,  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  influ- 
(Church  tiarty.  pufie.  They  made  little  account  of  apostolic  8ucc6S8ioD« 
and  had  little  to  say  of  sacramental  grace.  Their  activity  wm 
rather  in  the  sphere  of  practical  religion  than  of  theological  science. 
We  have  already  refen*ed  to  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
school  Among  their  preachers,  besides  Romaine  and  Newton,  wwe 
Robert  Cecil,  and  Thomas  Scott,  author  of  •• 
mentary.  Among  the  laymen  connected 
eeen^  were  William  Wilberforce  ant' 
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riBe  of  the  Tractarian  and  Broad  Church  parties,  their  influence, 
although  bUU  strong,  was  relatively  diminished. 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  more  recent  discussions  in  philoso- 
phy and  theology.  The  most  emineot  teacher  of  tlie  Scottish 
TbeScotdih  philosophy,  and  the  most  learned  of  that  school,  was  Sir 
^o^ty.  ^villiam  Hamilton  (1788-1850).  He  maintained  Reid's 
doctrine  of  an  immediate,  face-to-face  perception  of  the  external 
ohject  Ha  held  that  we  cannot  conceive,  in  the  proper  sense,  of 
the  infinite — that  the  range  of  our  power  of  conception  lies  between 
two  extremes,  one  of  which,  however,  must  be  real.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  free-will,  which  would  involve  an  absolute  beginning,  nor 
can  we  conceive  of  the  opposite,  which  would  involve  an  infinite 
series  of  causes.  We  are  bound  to  believe  in  free-^vill  by  the  dic- 
tates of  our  moral  nature.  On  the  same  foundation,  the  demand  of 
our  moral  nature,  our  faith  in  God,  reposes.  On  the  basis  of  this 
philosophy,  Mansel  (1820-1871),  in  his  "Limits  of  Religious 
^Oiought,"  endeavored  to  show  that  neither  dogmatic  theology  nor 
rationalism  has  any  soHd  ground  to  rest  iiiM>n,  since  all  oor  appre- 
henadonB  of  God  and  of  his  attributes  are  relative,  are  such  only  as 
finite  creatures  are  capable  of,  who  cannot  know  him  as  he  is  in 
himself.  The  philosophy  of  Hume  was  reproduced  by  John  Stuart 
J.  B.  Mm,  Mill,  who  accounts  for  intuitions  by  tracing  them  back 
18DB-187S.  ^  impressions  which  are  derived  from  an  experience  that 
begins  in  infancy,  and  are  so  frequently  conjoined  as  to  seem  native 
to  the  mind*  Causation  he  made  to  be  ft ii other  name  for  the  in- 
variable association  of  phenomena,  by  which  an  expectation  as  to 
their  recurrence  is  created  that  is  delusively  thought  to  be  instinc- 
tive. In  his  later  writings  Mill  was  disposed  to  believe  in  a  form  of 
tiieism,  and  to  find  considerations  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture life.  In  connection  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  which,  m  pro- 
Sj«ujmofu«r.  pouuded  by  Darwin,  was  spreading  among  Naturalists, 
bertspeoo^r.  jj^j-jj^j-t  Speucer  constructed  a  general  system  of  phi- 
losophy. He  availed  himself  of  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton  and 
Mansel,  that  our  knowledge  is  relative.  Of  things  in  themselves, 
lie  affirmed,  we  know  nothing.  Behind  and  I  ^low  all  phenomena 
is  an  inscrutable  something,  of  which  we  have  a  vague  conscious- 
ness, and  which  is  termed  the  Unknowable.  Yet  poicer  is  ascribed 
to  this  infinite  something.  But  power,  in  itself  considered,  we 
cannot  know.  The  inference  is  that  theology  is  a  fiction.  If  the 
premiaeB  are  accepted,  a  like  inference,  it  is  plain,  should  be  drawD 
in  relation  to  physical  and  natuml  science,  Spencer's  system  in- 
volves a  large  profession  of  humility  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  human 
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mioiL  It  in  an  UDBuecessful  atteiopt  to  combine  Poaitiyiatzt  and 
PantheiBni  in  a  coDsistent  syeteni.  Spencer's  theory  as  to  tb« 
origin  of  religion  is,  that  it  begias  in  the  woi-ship  of  ancestora 
But  how  does  this  primitive  worship  arise?  There  must  be  a 
behef  that  the  dead  survive  ;  and  this  belief  is  acquired  by 
dreams  in  which  they  are  presented  as  alive,  and  by  makdiea 
like  insanity,  iii  which  ghosts  seem  to  come  and  go.  The  rehg- 
ions  of  the  world  are  referred  to  these  and  like  delusions  d 
savage  progenitora 

In  France,  the  sensualistic  and  materialistic  school  was  vio*' 
toriously  assailed  b}'  a  school  of  philoBophyj  spiritual  and  eclectic  in 
its  character,  of  which  Royer- Col  lard  (1763-1845)  was 
the  founder.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Reid.  The  work  that 
he  began  was  carried  forwiu-d  by  Victor  Cousin  (1792-1867)  and 
his  followers^  of  whom  Jouffroy  (170G-1842)was  the  ablest.  Later, 
under  the  auspices  of  Auguste  Comte  (1798-1857)  the  grounds  of 
theism  were  once  more  attacked.  From  him  sprang  the  PoaitiT- 
iat  school.  He  taught  that  we  know  only  phenomena, 
or  things  as  manifested  to  our  consciousness.  Of  ef- 
ficient or  final  causes  we  have  no  knowledge.  There  is  no  proof 
of  their  existence.  There  are  thice  stages  of  thought,  the  mytho- 
logical, which  is  due  to  the  personifying  imagination ;  the  metaphysi- 
cal, which  resolves  divine  persona  into  substances  and  causes; and 
the  positivist,  which  lands  in  confessed  ignorance  of  aught  savvo 
facts,  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  degree  of  likeness  or  un- 
likeness,  and  in  cla*onological  order.  In  his  old  age,  having  by 
his  theory  aboUnhed  reHgion,  Comte  sought  to  bring  it  back  in 
the  form  of  a  sentimental  worship  of  humanity,  of  which  woman* 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  in  particular^  is  the  symbol 

In  Germany,  among  the  doctrines  propounded  in  the  anarchy 
which  followed  the  disintegration  of  the  Hegelian  school.  Pessimism 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.     This  is  the   philosophy  ol 
Schopenhauer  and  Von  Hartmann.     Its  purport  is  thai 
the  world  is  i-adically  and  essentially  evil,  and  personal  e^istdtica^ 
is  a  curse  from  which  the  only  refuge  is  the  hope  of  annihilati< 
Tbebftic         Theism  has  found  able  defenders  and  expositoni  iu  soi 
phijowjphj.      philosophers  as  Ulrici,  Trendelenburg,  and  lioitc. 
last-named  author,  in  his  ''  IMicrocosm,"  and  in  ot! 
shown  that  the  belief  in  a  God  with  personal  and 
is  required  by  the  facts  respecting  ^ 
ivell  as  of  man,  which  modern  sciei 
The  rehgioub  doubte  and  diffic 
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coDiaection  with  the  discoveries  and  Bpeculations  of  physical  science, 
and  through  the  aBsaulta  of  Pantheism  and  Positivism,  have  given 
Apologetic      gi^eat  prominence  to  Apologetic  theology*     This  is  seen 

I  theology.  jjj  |jj^  nnmerous  defences  of  theism  which  have  ap» 
peared  in  recent  years.  It  is  manifest,  also,  in  the  wide-BprcaJ  in- 
veatigation  of  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  ^-iew  to  be  taken  of  their  inspiration*  During  the  last  century, 
since  the  rise  of  geology,  inquiries,  which  began  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Copemican  theory,  respecting  the  relation  of  bib- 
lical teaching  to  natural  science,  bave  e]Ecited  much  interest     The 

■  critical  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  apart  from  this  particular 
'     question^  and  the  scrutiny  applied  t-o  the  history  of  the  beginnings 

and  early  days  of  Christianity,  have  led  to  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy and  to  the  publication  of  numberless  treatises  and  easays. 
^e  recognition  of  the  gradually  developing  character  of  Divine 
revelation  has  served  to  remove  many  sources  of  perplerity  in  the 
biblical  books,  especially  those  of  the  Old  Testament  The  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  imd  the  documents  which  have  been  supposed  to 

■  enter  into  their  structure,  and  the  relative  antiquity  of  different 

■  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  legal  and  ceremonial  system,  have 
long  been,  and  still  are,  themes  of  scholarly  inquiry  and  animated 
debate*  Since  the  rise  of  the  Tdbingen  school,  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  arguments  on  the  negative 
side,  have  given  rise  to  numerous  works  in  vindication  of  the  Jo- 
tannine  authorslMp. 

Modem  biblical  study  has  affected  the  views  taken  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  writei*s.  While  the  former  opinions  on  this 
in^ptntifMi  of  subject  havG  still  extensively  prevailed,  their  correctness 
tiMBtbts.  Ijj^  been  called  in  question,  not  only  by  assailants  of 
revelation,  but  also  by  numerous  scholara  and  writers  within  the 
pale  of  the  evangelical  churches.  These  have  maintained  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  far  modifying  accepted  formulas  as  to  make  room  for 
the  concession  of  historical  discrepancies  in  the  sacred  books,  and 
even  for  occasional  imperfections  in  modes  of  reasoning  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  Old  Testament  passages  by  New  Testament 
authors.  Theologians  have  called  attention  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween revelation  and  inspiration.  One  of  the  writers  who  has  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  inspiration  from  a  new  point  of  view  is  Cole- 
ridge. He  denies  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  in  all  ita  parts, 
both  in  matters  of  fact  and  of  doctrine.  He  brings  forward  the 
soggestion  that  the  spirit  of  the  Book,  as  a  whole,  is  to  sit  in  judg* 
ment  on  each  aeparate  portion.     On  this  principle,  the  Bible,  as  » 
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whole,  is  still  tlie  rultj  of  faitli.  Eotho,  llie  eminent  German  theo- 
logiaiij  in  like  manner  finds  in  the  Scriptures  a  self-rectifying,  ai 
well  as  self-expkming  character,  so  that  whatever  criticism  may 
jastly  be  made  on  a  particular  item  of  teaching  is  authorized  by 
iho  Bible  itself  and  the  collective  impression  which  the  Bible 
makes.  Botbe  also  distinguishes  between  the  doctiiues  taught  by 
the  apostles,  and  the  arguments  which  they  use  in  support  of  them. 
He  holds  that  while  the  doctrines  may  be  revealed  to  tliem,  aad 
may  lie  within  the  range  of  the  intuition  of  faith,  the  reasoning  in 
defence  of  them,  including  the  appeals  to  Old  Testament  passages, 
may  not  be  wholly  free  from  imperfections,  due  to  limited  knowledge 
and  peculiarities  of  education.  Dorner  is  one  of  a  school  of  theo- 
logians who  call  in  the  aid  of  *'  the  Christian  consciousness  "  as  a 
judge  as  well  as  interpreter  of  the  sacred  volume.  One  form  ol 
this  doctrine  is  that  the  experience,  or  the  state  of  mind  and  hearty 
which  the  gospel,  in  its  central  and  essential  elements,  evokes  in 
the  believer,  may  Ber\'e,  to  some  extent,  as  a  test  of  the  truth  or 
value  of  collateral  or  subordinate  particulars  of  biblical  teaching* 
A  mode  of  thought,  now  prevalent,  baa  been  thus  described  lately 
by  a  Scottish  theological  leader,  orthodox  in  his  beliefs.  Dr.  Bobezi 
Rainy  : — 

'*  It  has  to  do  with  llio  method  or  hnbit  of  carrying  on  the  int^rpr^Utioa 
»f  Scripture,  But  especially  it  ia  concerned  with  the  conditions  tinder  which 
thtj  proctiSB  of  drawing  forth  Bcriptore  teaching  into  doctnnal  coDolusions  such 
as  the  Christian  and  the  Church  may  count  ta  he  articles  of  faith.  This  is  not 
to  be  gone  about  quite  no  simplj  or  dire€tlj  as  it  was  wout  to  be.  It  se«mi 
that  more  elaborate  pauis  are  ueedc'd  to  make  Bure  of  the  main  mtention  of 
the  inspired  writer,  and  to  weigh  tb^*  relation  In  which  bis  various  otteraiiccf 
stand  to  that  main  iutention.  Moreover,  effort  is  needed  to  conrelTe  predwlj 
what  the  writer  was  conBcious  of,  as  revealed  truth  infused  into  the  tola)  of 
his  knowledge  and  impression^  and  what  he  huldii  forth  to  uis  in  this  iihAraeter. 
And  then  we  must  estimate  what  this  signlf  es  or  imports  to  us,  wheo  il  is  to 
become  part  of  that  tot^il  of  knowledge  or  impression  which,  aa  jet,  me  batv 
attained  from  nature  or  from  Scripture.  It  Is  a  hesitation  lest  we  ahould  iO^ 
easily  tmst  to  surface  impreasiona^  and  impute  an  effect  to  frt*^  sod 
speech  which  is  more  or  other  than  was  intended^  and  should  too  b 
propriate  phrases  which  lake  a  di Cerent  Eenne  in  our  minds  fiom  ll 
they  hftd  in  an  apostle^e.  It  comes  very  much  to  this,  that  an  old  rul#  Qlj 
pretation  is  imagined  to  have  a  wider  range  of  application  ihhxi  ubtA 
celved.  Probably  this  is  a  whoWsome  tendency^  or  will  » 
be  io,  in  so  far  as  it  imposes  the  most  needful  care  that  the   i, 

ihall  be  appfflbended  In  its  designed  proportion  an" '^ 

veal  its  proportion  and  emphasis  to  denizens  of  ot 

io  far  it  is  wholesome.     Ferhaps,  on  the  other 

irith  a  somewhat  exaggerated  impression  as  to  t) 
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fresh  prec&ations  can  fiDallj  modiij  the  conclusions  which  Scripture  war- 
rants, and  which  the  Church  htia  drawn.  Bnt  meanwhile^  at  any  rate,  thia 
operation,  like  others  that  are  going  on,  fa  in  progress.  ^* 


M  oiler, 
1801-1878, 


In  Scotland  and  in  the  United  States,  the  doctrine  of  the  feder^ 
headship  of  Adam  and  of  the  imputation  of  sin  on  the  ground  of 
Thm  dootrina  ^  Covenant,  has  continued  to  prevail  among  large  bodies 
**'■**•  of  Calvinists.     The  Arminian  conception  of  original  sin 

has  remained,  not  only  among  the  Methodists  but  among  many 
belonging  to  other  Christian  bodies  ;  while  the  New  England  view 
of  an  inherited  procEvity  to  sin,  coupled  with  a  "  natural  ability," 
never  exercised  by  the  unconverted,  to  avoid  it,  has  retained  its 
hold  on  numerous  adherents.  Meantime,  other  solutions  of  the 
perplexing  problem  of  the  oiigin  and  dissemination  of  moral  evil 
have  been  broached.  Julius  MQller,  in  a  work  of  mas- 
terly ability,  on  the  doctrine  of  sin,  has  advocated  the 
hypothesis  of  a  timeless  pre-existence  and  fall  of  tlie  individuals  of 
the  race — the  supposition  of  Origeo.  Tins  theory  was  maintained, 
as  was  remarked  above,  by  Coleridge.  The  doctrine  of  a  fall  of  the 
individuals  of  the  race  in  a  pre-existent  state  has  been  defended  in 
**The  Conflict  of  Ages,"  a  vigorous  treatise  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  w^riter,  Dr.  Edward  Beech er. 

The  concentration  of  attention  upon  the  life,  the  person^  and 
the  work  of  Christ,  is  characteristic  of  the  recent  theology-  The 
The  life  of  issue,  lu  different  countries,  of  so  many  biographies  of 
^^"^  Jesus,  indicates  the  profound  interest  that  is  felt  in  the 

subject  This  interest  extends  beyond  the  simple  curiosity  to 
ascertain  what  occurred  in  connection  with  hia  earthly  career.  It 
embraces  an  ardent  desire  to  penetrate,  so  to  speak,  wHthin  his 
oonsciousnesSj,  and  to  obtain  a  practical  and  satisfactory  conception 
of  the  ongoing  of  hia  mental  and  spiritual  life.  Where  the  ancient 
creeds  which  assert  his  divinity  and  his  humanity  are  still  ac- 
cepted, there  is  often  manifest  an  earnest  wish  to  arrive  at  some 
The  iDCMTift  clearer  view  of  the  import  and  effect  of  the  Incarnation. 
^"-  Among  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  suggested  and 

supported  to  meet  this  inquiry,  two  in  particular  merit  attention. 
One  is  the  theory  of  **  the  Kenosis  ** — that  is,  the  theory  that,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Jesus,  prior  to  his  ascension  and  glorification,  he  was 
not  in  the  full  exercise  of  Divine  attributes,  as  omnipotence  and 
omniscience.  The  incaniation  involved,  it  is  said,  the  temporary 
laying  aside  of  these  infinite  powers,  as  far  as  their  full  activity  is 
iu*ncerued,  a  "depot^ntiation  "  of  the  divine  Word,  or  Logos,     The 
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other  theory'  is  that  of  a  gradual  union  of  the  diyine  and  human 
iiiitures,  a  union,  real,  to  he  fiure,  at  the  beginning,  but  producing 
its  effecta  iu  the  cona^iousneBs  of  Jesus  by  degrees,  through  a  pro- 
cess that  keeps  pace  with  the  unfolding  of  his  human  powers  and 
the  development  of  his  spotlees  character  to  a  mature  perfection. 
In  this  way,  it  is  proposed  to  account  for  the  limitatiouB  of  hta 
knowledge  and  power  during  bis  sojourn  among  men.  The  former 
of  the  two  hypotheses  counta  among  its  advocates  Julius  Moller ; 
the  latter  is  upheld  by  Domer. 

The  judicial  view  of  the  Atonement,  founded  on  AB&elmic  ideas, 
and  the  governmental  view,  as  expounded  by  Grotiua  and  the 
younger  Edwards,  hare  each  of  them  continued  to  com- 
mand the  assent  of  large  bodies  of  Christians.  But  a 
deep  interest  has  been  awakened,  during  the  recent  period,  in 
the  moral  and  spiiitual  elements  which  give  to  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ  its  efficacy,  and  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  inmost  source 
of  the  Saviour's  Buffer inga,  especially  in  the  garden  and  on  the 
cross.  Another  characteristic  of  the  mora  recent  theology  is  the 
tendency  to  regard  the  atonement  as  the  natural  fruit  of  the  incar- 
nation, instead  of  disjoining  the  one  from  the  other,  and  consider- 
ing the  incarnation  as  simply  a  condition  and  means  of  giving  to 
the  atoning  death  an  adequate  value.  The  "  moral  view  "  of  the 
atonement,  which  either  takes  away  its  expiatory  relation  or 
makes  it  more  incidental  and  subordinate,  haa  bad  of  late,  in  the 
different  Protestant  countries,  a  considerable  number  of  advocates. 
In  the  United  St^ites,  it  was  pre^sented  in  a  treatise  on  "Vicarioui 
Sacrifice/*  by  Horace  Bushnell,  a  preacher  remarkable 
for  his  genius  and  for  his  elevateil  Christian  feeling,  min- 
gled with  a  bold  speculative  turn  of  mind.  He  had  previously 
presented,  in  his  *'God  in  Christ "  and  "  Christ  in  Theology,"  a  view 
of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity  which  was  not  easy  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  Sabellian  or  Fatripassianist  conoeptioa 
In  the  treatise  referred  to  above,  the  atonement  was  resolved  into 
the  impression  of  God's  abhorrence  of  sin,  which  is  incidentaSy 
made  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  endured  while  oa  Ibi 
merciful  errand  of  bringing  men  to  repentance  and  to  tbe  Fathfr't 
house.  In  n  later  publication,  "  Forgiveness  and  Law/'  he  cuodifia^ 
his  view,  representing  that  the  suffering  to  which  Qod  in 
freely  submitted  was  the  indispensable  meana  of 
self  that  feeling  of  clemency  which  was 
by  his  sense  of  wrong  and  his  holy  disi 
A  Scottish  theologian,  J.  McLeod 
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and  devout  volume  on  the  atonerQent^  makes  its  main  element  to 
Cfcnipbciu  ^^  ^  repentance  on  the  part  of  Christ — the  element  of 
isoo-ieTJt  self-blame  being,  of  course,  abaent — ^for  the  sins  of  mnn- 
kiud.  He  retilized  in  consciousnesa  the  full  depth  of  human  guilt, 
and  the  feeling  of  condemnation  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  out  of  a 
heart  thus  complete  in  its  sympathy  with  the  holiness  as  well  as 
mercy  of  God,  and  with  the  guilty  and  forlorn  condition  of  men, 
he  prayed  for  their  forgiveness.  The  means  by  which  Christ  at- 
tained to  this  consciousness  was  the  experience  of  suffering— the 
experience  of  death,  which  is  "the  wages  of  sin.'*  He  is  thus  and 
then  enabled  to  respond  with  an  **  amen  "  to  the  Divine  condemna- 
tion of  sin.  Faith  is  the  '*  amen  **  of  the  sinful  human  soul  to 
this  response  of  Jesus.  The  sonship  which  he  has  realized  in  him- 
self he  imparis  to  belie  vers. 

Of  a  kindred  character  is  the  exposition  of  the  subject  by  Bothe. 
God  is  disposed  to  forgive  sin,  but  is  prevented  by  his  holinesa 
from  doing  what  would  lend  to  sin  encoumgement.  He 
can  forgive,  however,  and  Lis  holiness,  which  hates  sin 
and  desii'es  it  to  cease,  prompts  him  to  forgive,  provided 
the  act  of  forgiveness  can  be  made  the  beginning,  as  it  plainly  is, 
and  an  indispensable  pre-requisite,  of  a  new  life  of  obedience  and 
love,  Christ  makes  sin  forgivable  by  providing  this  basis  for  par- 
don. He  makes  himself  the  instrument  of  the  world's  regeneration^ 
by  himself  attaining  to  spiritual  perfection  through  victory  over 
temptation — victory  at  the  cost  of  life.  On  this  path  he  ascends 
to  the  glorified  state,  in  which,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  can  act 
on  the  hearts  of  sinful  men,  and  create  in  all  who  give  themselves 
up  to  him,  to  be  moulded  in  his  image,  a  participation  in  son- 
ship,  and  in  the  heavenly  purity  and  blessedness  which  foOow 
in  its  train. 

On  the  subject  of  eschatology,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  recent 
period  a  spiritual  conception  of  the  mode  of  the  resurrection  baa 
Th«  TeHunvcv  i^pidly  gained  gi-ound  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  re* 
S3  mLT^  construction  from  its  ruins  of  the  material  body  which 
of  chriKt.  £g  deposited  in  the  grave.  Tlie  more  common  belief  in 
later  times  baa  been  that  Christianity  will  continue  to  spread  until 
mankind  are  subdued  to  Christ,  and  society  has  become  thoroughly 
leavened  with  his  spirit,  and  that  his  visible  coming  will  then  take 
place.  Not  a  few  Protestant  Christians,  however,  have  held  to  a 
p re-millennial  advent  of  the  Lord,  and  have  looked  for  no  such  tri- 
umph of  the  gospel  prior  to  that  event  From  time  to  time,  parties 
have  arisen  by  whom  the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  has  been  confi- 
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dently  predicted.    Entlmsiasts  have  occamonally  set  particukr  datt 
when  this  cod  sum  mat  ion  was  expected  to  occur. 

WitLiD  evangelical  bodies,  modifications  of  belief  on  tbe  sxibjec* 
of  the  future  state  of  the  wicked  have  won  more  or  lesa  acceptance 
In  England,  the  doctrine  that  future  punighment  is  endless  was 
rejected  hv  the  eminent  Baptist  author,  John  Foster,  and,  on  sini 
ilar  grounds,  by  an  honored  Congregational  minister,  Thomas  Bin- 
ney  (1798-1874).  It  was  called  in  queBtion  by  F.  B.  l^Iaurioe  and 
some  other  divines  of  the  Anglican  Church*  In  Germany,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  doctrine  of  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  the  very  being  of  such  as  perse- 
vere in  impenitence,  as  the  natural  eflfect  of  sin  on  the  splrituaJ 
nature,  baa  had  its  adherents.  In  Gennany,  one  of  its  advocates 
was  the  celebrated  theologian,  Richard  Rothe.  The  explicit  hope 
nf  a  final  restoration  to  holiness  of  all  who  depart  from  this  life 
in  a  state  of  impenitence  has  been  cherished  by  some.  Neander 
and  some  other  leading  German  theologians  of  the  liberal  evan- 
gelical school  have  expressed  themselves  as  doubtful  on  this  point 
Julius  Mtlller  held  that  the  arguments  for  such  a  belief — which 
was  adopted  by  Schle ienn ache r— are  insufficient  He  points  out 
tbe  frequent  connection  in  which  restorationism  is  made  to  stand 
idth  a  pantheistic  theoi^"^  of  the  necessary  evolution  of  good 
out  of  evil  Dorner  denies  that  such  a  consummation  can  be  an 
object  of  confident  expectation.  Especially  among  German  the- 
ologians of  this  school,  the  opinion  has  come  to  prevail  that  in  an 
intermediate  state  the  gospel  will  be  taught  to  the  heathen  who 
have  not  heard  it  within  the  Ixiunds  of  this  life,  and  have,  therefore, 
never  rejected  its  offers  of  mercy.  This  was  the  belief  of  MoUer, 
Tholuck,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  theology  and  eommentatoi^| 
and  of  other  German  teachers  and  writers.  By  Mttller  it  is  set 
forth  in  conjunction  with  a  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  uid  de*-J 
velopment  of  character  in  general,  and  of  sinful  cbaracter  in 
ticular.  Character  is  built  up  by  the  exercise  of  free-will. 
tends  to  permanence.  As  character,  under  the  influence  of  tit 
motives  that  address  the  soul,  moves  onward  to  the  final 
meets  with  tuming-points  where  a  radical  ch 
but  a  reversal  of  its  bent  becomes  less  and 
last  obduracy  cuts  off  hope.  This  hopeless 
upon  the  wilful  rejection  of  God's  redeei 
donable  sin  is  that  of  resistance  to  the  Holy 
er  agency  exists  for  the  recovery  of  the  w 
ner,  in  his  "System  of  Theology,"  has  ^ 
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He  holds  distinctly  that  the  fical  test,  where  the  alternative  of  right 
choice  is  obduracy,  is  possible  only  when  the  gospel  is  explicitly 
revealed,  and  God  is  manifested  in  the  light  of  a  merciful  Saviour, 
That  there  will  be  a  *'  probation  "  in  the  next  world  for  the  heathen 
who  die  without  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  has  been  suggested  as 
ft  plausible  hypothesis,  or  as  a  probable  truth,  by  a  number  of  the- 
ological writers  in  England  and  America,  This  view  has  been  re- 
cently propounded  in  the  United  States,  by  theologians  of  Antlo^'er, 
in  a  series  of  discussions,  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  *'  Progressive 
Orthodoxy  "  (1886)* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CHRISTIAN   PIETY   AND   CHRISTIAN   PHILANTHROPY. 

The  preceding  record  of  religious  movements  in  later  times  has 
involved  some  accoimt  of  different  phases  of  piety  and  religious 
Kfe.  A  very  systematic  treatment  of  a  theme  so  complex  is  hardly 
practicable  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter. 

The  last  two  centuries  have  been  a  period  of  revohition.  Politi- 
cal revolutions  have  swept  away  medieval  institutions  in  Europe, 
jk^otnto-  *^*i  i^  America  formed  a  great  federative  democracy  out 
iBtioiu.  ^f  ^  group  of  colonial  provinces.    There  has  been  a  revo* 

lution  in  the  world  of  letters,  in  education,  science,  and  philosophy. 
Marvellous  inventions  have  brought  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  near  together.  Christianity  has  been  called  upon  to  adapt 
itself  to  this  new  order  of  things,  to  fulfil  its  heiiven-appointed  mis- 
eion  under  altered  circumstances. 

Literature  has  ceased  to  be  the  product  of  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit.  It  has  asserted  its  freedom-  It  has  drawn  its  materials 
from  the  soul  within  antl  from  nature  without,  from 
ancient  art  and  letters,  from  human  history  in  its  broad- 
est extent.  It  is  not  of  necessity,  for  this  reason,  alien  to  the 
spirit  and  conceptions  of  the  gospel ;  for  even  as  related  to  the 
ftctiTities  and  products  of  the  inteOect,  the  kingdom  of  Got!  "is 
like  unto  leaven/*  All  depends  on  whether  Christian  vi«ws  of  the 
universe  and  of  man*  and  Christian  ideals  of  character,  elicit  sym- 
pathy or  antipathy.  Poetry — to  single  out  one  department  of  lit- 
erature^— takes  its  tone  from  the  political  and  social  struggles  of 
the  time,  or  else  from  the  reigning  pliilosophy.  Shelley,  with  his 
sensitive  nature,  at  a  time  of  popular  uprising  against  tymnnyj  was 
prepared  to  imbibe  from  French  writers  denials  of  received  doo- 
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trines  m  religioD,  and  to  cftrrj  kis  wild  cruflade  against  convention 
alism  to  the  extreme  of  discarding  obligations  hallowed  by  divine 
and  human  law.  Yet  Christian  elements  ore  to  be  recognized  in 
Shelley's  eai-ly  passion  for  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  in  his  grief 
and  anger  at  brutal  oppression,  first  brought  home  to  his  percep- 
tion through  voices  heard  from  a  school-room — voicea  that 

••  Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woe» — 
The  harsh  and  grating  strift»  of  tyrants  and  of  fod&** 

The  sentimentalism  which  found  its  egotistic,  passionate  expression 
in  "  Manfred  '*  and  other  poems  of  Byron,  and  in  Goethe's  "  Sorrows 
of  Werther/'  the  production  of  iiis  imripe  youth,  was  at  least  a  wit- 
ness to  the  discoiiteut  of  the  sou!  with  itself  and  to  its  hunger  for  an 
unattained  good.  In  English  poetry,  the  names  of  Cowper,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Tennyson,  suggest  the  advance  made  above  the 
plane  of  the  classical  school  of  the  last  century,  the  school  of 
Drjden  and  Pope.  In  the  later  poets  we  find  a  sjTnpathy  with 
higher  truth  and  with  aspirations  in  accord  with  the  gospel. 

In  Germany,  Schiller,  in  his  earlj  career  as  a  poet,  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  which  imparted  at  least  a 
Bohiuv  *nd  ^^^^  ^^  morjU  earnestness  to  his  productions.  Goethe»  on 
Goethe,  ^Yxe  contrary,  found  more  to  appeal  to  him  in  the  panthe- 

iatic  ideas  of  Schelling*  As  Goethe  took  pains  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
pain  and  wretchedness,  so  he  resolutely  turned  away  from  thoughts 
of  sin  and  of  the  life  to  come^  which  might  disturb  the  repose  of  his 
spirit  Yet  this  \*dthdrawal  of  attention  cost  him  at  times  an  effort^ 
as  he  himself  distinctly  implies.  In  "Faust,'*  his  masterpiece,  it 
is  the  insatiable  quest  of  the  soul  for  a  fulness  of  peace,  the  shud- 
der which  moral  evil  in  its  malignity  excites,  the  willing  yet,  for 
that  reason,  the  more  terrible  surrender  to  the  tempter,  the  pity 
of  heaven— characteristic  elements  of  gospel  teaching— which  move 
the  reader  or  spectator  of  this  wonderful  tragedy.  In  insisting  on 
the  immanence  of  God  in  nature,  as  opposed  to  the  conception  of 
his  touching  it  from  without,  "with  his  finger's  end,"  the  poeta,  and 
Goethe  among  them,  are  justified  by  the  New  Testament  It  it 
Christian,  if  it  be  not  Jewish,  theology.  It  is  a  Christian  poet  who 
speaks  of  the 

**  S«i]B«  gnblimd 
Of  flomething  far  more  deeply  interfused. 


A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impela 
All  thiokiag  tliiuge,  all  objeote  of 
And  rolls  through  all  tkiugs/* 
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It  is  only  when  a  personal  will,  a  conscious  intelligence,  are  ileDied 
to  the  Power  whose  energy  penrades  all  tbiiiga,  that  the  Christian 
revelation  is  impugned.  At  the  same  time,  under  this  blighting 
fatalism,  human  responBibility  and  ti-ial,  and  the  immortal  Ufe 
beyond — trutlis  which  underlie  what  is  most  lofty  in  works  of  the 
iraaginatioii — shrivel  away.  In  poetry,  as  in  science,  it  is  not  the 
idea  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  world,  but  the  pantheistic  ig- 
noring or  rejection  of  the  complementary  truths  the  troth  of  the 
.  personality  of  both  God  and  man— that  clashes  with  the  convietioDs 
of  a  Christian.  But  Goethe,  influenced  though  he  was,  to  such  a  de- 
gi*ee,  by  the  atmosphere  of  thought  in  which  he  grew  up,  was  too 
great  a  man  to  think  lightly  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  one  of  his 
last  conversations  with  Eckermann,  he  sjiid  :  "  Let  mental  culture 
continually  increase,  let  the  natural  sciences  grow,  broadening  and 
deepening  in  their  progress,  and  the  human  mind  expand  as  it 
will,— beyond  the  elevation  and  moral  culture  of  Chiistianity,  as  it 
gleams  and  shines  forth  in  the  gospels,  men  will  never  advance/* 
The  "  worship  of  genius,"  under  the  notion  that  men  of  exalted 
powers  ai*e  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  morality,  was  a  form  of 
idolatry  too  baneful  and  debasing  to  gain  a  foothohl  where  there 
was  any  life  in  conscience.  And  yet  it  followed  natm-ally  from  the 
pantheistic  mode  of  thought,  in  which  blind  power  is  deified  and 
all  its  manifestations  ore  regarded  as  equally  divine. 

In  another  gi-eat  literary  leader  of  the  recent  period,  there  is 
witnessed  a  wavering  between  the  pantheistic  and  t heist ic  posi- 
Cwiyia,  iTS^  ^"^^^  I*  ^^  Tbomos  Carlvle.  The  apostle  of  sincerii^, 
1®^*  his  abhorrence  of  all  falsehood  implies  at  its  root  a  the- 

istic  belief.  A  hero  of  faith,  such  as  Luther,  he  know^  how  to  ap- 
preciate. The  godliness  of  OUver  Cromwell  is  to  him  something 
real  and  sacred.  A  passage  in  a  letter  of  Carlyle,  written  in  his 
last  days,  to  his  friend,  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  shows  the  faith  that 
was  slumbering  within  him,  and  which  the  experience  of  sorrow 
woke  to  a  new  life.     It  was  written  after  the  death  of  his  wife ; 


**  '  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Tliy  kingdom 
eome^  Thy  will  be  dene  ; '  what  else  caji  we  say  ?  The  oiber  night,  in  my 
■leepleaa  toesingB  aboat,  whieh  were  growing  more  and  more  miiterable,  Ihese 
words,  that  brief  and  grand  praver,  came  strangely  into  my  mind  with  an  alto- 
gether new  emphasis,  as  if  wriltea  and  shining  for  me  in  mild,  pure  splendor, 
on  the  black  bosom  of  the  night  there  ;  where  I.  as  it  were,  read  them,  word 
by  word,  with  a  sudden  check  to  my  imperfect  wanderings,  with  a  sudden 
aoftueaa  of  composure  which  was  much  unexpected.  Not  for  perliaps  thirty 
or  forty  years  had  I  ever  formally  repeated  that  prayer— nay,  I  never  felt  h«* 
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fore  how  inteuseW  the  voice  of  man's  soul  it  is ;  the  inmost  aspiration  of  all 
that  is  high  and  pions  in  poor  human  natore ;  right  worthy  to  be  recom- 
mended with  an  *  after  this  manner,  praj  je.' " 

Profound  convictioDS  in  relation  to  fundamental  religious  truth 
have  been  expressed  by  men  who  have  stood  aloof  from  existing 
socifti  din-  church  organizations,  and  have,  perhaps,  rejected  the  ao- 
ooaumt.  cepted  dogmatic  statements  of  Christianity.  Lacordaire, 
the  renowned  French  preacher,  is  said  to  have  been  awakened  in 
his  youth  from  'the  dreams  of  ambition  by  being  struck  with  "  the 
nothingness  of  irreligion."  It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  thought 
should  have  power  even  with  many,  who  from  various  causes  fail 
to  attain  to  an  assured  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
The  abyss  of  irreligion  is  felt  to  be  something  dreadful  to  contem- 
plate, whether  the  yearnings  of  the  individual  soul  are  considered, 
or  the  needs  of  society.  The  rise  of  Socialism,  with  the  attendant 
conflict  of  labor  and  capital,  and  concerted  efforts  of  the  working 
class  to  efifect  revolutionary  changes,  have  impressed  thoughtful 
men  with  the  dire  evil  that  is  involved  in  the  loss  of  religious  trust 
and  hope.  In  the  generations  past,  laborers,  even  when  deprived 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  the  victims,  perhaps,  of  oppressive  social 
arrangements,  have  found  consolation  in  looking  up  to  God,  and  in 
looking  forward  to  compensations  in  a  future  state.  In  the  midst  of 
drudgery,  thoughts  of  religion  have  lifted  them  up  and  cheered 
them  under  heavy  burdens.  Cut  off  from  these  fountains  of 
strength,  they  are  left  with  no  alternative  but  to  grasp  what  they 
Words  of  vie-  can  in  the  fleeting  moments  of  the  present  life.  On  this 
tor  Hugo.  subject,  a  man  of  genius,  Victor  Hugo,  thus  speaks,  in  a 
passage  which  is  translated  in  "  The  Contemporary  Review  : " 

*'  Let  us  not  forget,  and  let  us  teach  it  to  all,  that  there  would  be  no  dig- 
nity in  life,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  live,  if  annihilation  were  to 
be  our  lot.  What  is  it  which  alleviates  and  which  sanctifies  toil,  which  ren- 
ders men  strong,  wise,  patient,  just,  at  once  humble  and  aspiring,  but  the 
perpetual  vision  of  a  better  world,  whose  light  shines  through  the  darkness 
of  the  present  life  ?  For  myself,  I  believe  profoundly  in  that  better  world; 
and  after  many  struggles,  much  study,  and  numberless  trials,  this  is  the  i 
preme  conviction  of  my  reason  as  it  is  the  supreme  consolation  of  my 

*•  There  is  a  misfortune  of  our  times,"  he  continues.  **  I 
most  say  there  is  but  ctne  misfortune  of  our  times  ;  it  is  the  tendeiiCj 
all  on  the  present  life.     By  giving  to  man,  as  a  sole  end  and  oh 
terial  life  of  this  world,  you  aggravate  its  every  misery  by  the  " 
awaits  him  at  the  end  ;  you  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  unforiv 
portable  weight  of  future  notliingness  ;  and  that  which  wr* 
that  is  to  say,  the  law  ordained  of  God,  becomes  despair,  t] 
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hell.  Heoce  our  social  ccmrulfiiotis.  AsBuredly  I  am  one  of  those  who  de- 
!*ire,  I  will  not  say,  with  Binrerity,  for  the  irord  is  too  feeble,  but  who  desire 
with  inexpressible  ardor,  and  by  all  means  possible,  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of 
lill  who  suffer  ;  but  the  first  of  all  amelioratioiiB  is  to  give  tliem  hope.  How 
gntatly  learned  are  our  finite  Bufferings  when  there  shines  in  the  midst  of 
them  UL  iiifinite  hope  f  The  dutjr  of  us  all,  whoever  we  may  be—  legislators 
and  bishops,  priests,  authors,  and  journaUsts— is  to  spread  abroad,  to  dispense 
and  to  lavish  iu  every  form,  the  social  energy  necessary  to  com  hat  poverty 
and  sufferings  and  at  the  same  time  to  bid  every  face  to  be  lifted  up  to  heav- 
en, to  direct  every  soul  and  mind  to  a  future  life  where  Justit^e  shall  he  exe- 
cuted. We  must  declare  with  a  luud  voice  that  none  shall  have  suffered 
uselessly,  and  that  justice  shall  be  rendered  to  all.  Death  it&elf  shall  be  resti- 
tution. As  the  law  of  the  material  universe  is  equilibrium,  so  the  law  of  the 
moral  universe  is  et|uity.      God  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  all." 

That  tlxe  diaco varies  of  modem  Bcience  have  had  the  effect  for 
the  time,  in  tJie  case  of  many,  of  un settling  their  faith  in  Christian 
BcteDoaatid  truth,  IS  an  imdoubted  fact.  It  requires  reflection  to 
iA«pdci«iii.  perceive  that  the  scientific  spirit — the  pursuit  of  an  exact, 
methodized,  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
and  of  man,  its  inhabitant — ^stands  in  no  contradiction  to  the  spirit 
of  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  exhilaration  may  spring 
from  the  e d large m en t  of  knowledge,  it  soon  becomes  clear  that 
man  cannot  live  by  science  alone,  hut  that  within  him  are  capaci- 
ties and  cravings  of  another  kind,  with  which  the  soul^s  true  life 
and  peace  are  inseparably  Hnked,  It  is  soon  perceived  that  the 
essential  rektions  of  man  to  God  are  not  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  globe,  compared  with  other  planets,  by  its  relation  to  th© 
stellar  universe,  by  its  age,  or  by  the  time  that  may  have  elapsed 
since  man's  creation.  The  consciousness  of  man  that  there  is  an 
infinite  God  above  him,  and  a  moral  law  w  ithin  him,  is  not  affected 
by  facts  of  this  nature.  Evolution  is  perceived  to  be  a  term  de- 
scriptive simply  of  the  supposed  method  of  nature  :  of  the  creative 
and  directive  energy,  by  which  the  process  begins  and  is  carried 
forward  it  contains  no  eicplanation.  New  discoveries  in  natural 
science,  however,  as  far  as  they  require  new  interpretations  of  tbe 
Bible,  or  a  modification  of  traditional  ideas  respecting  the  character 
and  limits  of  inspkation,  may  give  rise  to  doubts  and  perplexity. 
It  may  be  here  remarked  that  not  professed  Christian  teachers 
alone,  but  the  most  authoritative  expounders  of  the  new  doctrines 
in  natural  science,  have  pronounced  them  nowise  at  variance  with 
the  great  argument  of  design.  Among  these  authorities  in  science 
are  found  most  earnest  and  sincere  believers.  One  of  them  was 
Faraday,  who  belonged  to  the  small  sect  of  Sandemanians,  who,  in 
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the  last  century,  separated  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  ScoU 
land,  but  who  hold  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  An- 
other was  Clerk  Maxwell,  a  physicist  of  the  highest  ability,  who 
found  nothing  in  the  dbctrine  of  the  ''conservation  of  force  "to 
clash  with  the  evidences  of  either  natural  or  revealed  religion. 

In  a  period  of  transition,  when  old  formulas  are  losing  their 
hold  and  new  statements  of  religious  truth  are  not  yet  matured ; 
Faith  and  whcu,  alsO)  the  foundations  of  Christian  belief  are  as- 
donbt.  sailed  by  historical  criticism  or  by  philosophical  specu- 

lation, it  is  inevitable  that  in  many  ingenuous  minds  faith  should 
be  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  doubt  The  bishop,  in  Browning's 
poem,  exchanged 

♦*  A  life  of  doubt  diversified  by  faith, ' 
For  one  of  faith  diversified  by  doubt.*' 

Tet,  under  such  circumstances,  there  are  victories  of  faith,  legiti- 
mately won,  which  illustrate  forcibly  the  indestructible  basis  on 
which  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  the  allegiance  of  the  soul  rest 
Such  examples  in  modem  times  have  been  not  unfrequent  in  Ger- 
many. Some  there  are,  with  so  deep  a  sense  of  religion,  and  to 
whom  the  gospel  shines  with  so  clear  a  light,  that  they  are  never 
harassed  by  skepticism.  Eothe,  with  a  genius  for  speculation,  with 
a  mind  open  to  new  truth,  and  familiar  with  the  theories  and  argu- 
ments of  the  skeptical  schools,  nevertheless  declares  that  he  had 
felt  no  doubt  of  the  being  of  God,  and  had  never  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  giving  credence  to  miracles.  An  interesting  record  of 
tiiumph  over  doubt,  of  a  faith  in  Christian  verities  that  grew 
in  strength  from  year  to  year,  is  furnished  in  the  biography  of 
Lite  of  Frederick  Perthes,  the  publisher  of  Gotha,  who  stood 

m£i848  ^  ®^  intimate  relations  with  Niebuhr,  Schleiermacher, 
Nitzsch,  Neander,  and  many  other  distinguished  men  of 
the  time.  By  him  the  "  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  the  most  influential 
theological  review  in  Germany,  was  founded.  His  motive  was  to 
do  good.  "I  do  not  expect,"  he  said,  "  any  return."  His  point  of 
view,  in  contrast  with  that  of  rationalism,  is  thus  described  :  "  Some 
believe  that  they  can  find  sufficient  support  in  their  own  soul%  in 
those  faculties  which  God,  from  the  beginning,  gave  once  for  all 
to  the  human  race.  According  to  tlieui,  God  completed  the 
at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  each  individual  has  DOW 
employ  the  faculties  already  given  without  further  assiflti 
on  high,  being  fully  qualified  to  discover  truth.  Now,  I 
of  this  kind,  tbiit  is  to  say,  ratiouulists,  we  do  not  beloi 
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on  tlie  contrary,  belieTG  tbat,  in  spite  of  the  one  great  creative  act, 
they  still  walk  in  darkneBs,  and  are  lost  so  long  as  Uiej  are  left  to 
tbeinselves  ;  tbeir  fii"st  and  greatest  desire  is  that  God  should  re* 
new  them  day  by  day,  but,  apart  from  revelation  and  redemption^ 
they  see  no  escape  from  sin,  no  light  iu  the  night's  darkness. ** 
Perthes,  speaking  in  relation  to  the  "  Life  of  Jesus/'  by  Strauss, 
disciiminates  between  what  can,  and  what  cannot,  be  accomplished 
by  historical  proofs.  "  Historical  science  and  criticism/'  he  re- 
markB,  ''  can  show  only  the  groundlessness  of  objections  against 
the  sacred  narrative/* 

'*  Wlioever  would  make  the  saving  truths  of  reTeUtion  his  own,  or  lend 
others  to  them^  must  atArt  from  facts  coming  under  his  own  immediate  knowl- 
edge. The  depravity  of  all  mankind,  sin.  our  double  natore,  wrestling^ 
wtfiikness^  M\d  death  iu  erery  individual,  auci  the  ardent  longing  of  the  whole 
luan  for  deliverance  from  such  evils — thest;  jkre  facts,  imd  they  form  &  basis 
for  fiiitb  hi  th«  salvation  revealed  hy  Scripture.  To  every  one  iu  whoee  soul 
God  haii  etstaMished  auch  a  badis  of  faitli,,  the  life  of  Jesus  juid  the  apostles 
lieconies  the  key  and  key-stone  of  the  world^s  histoiy,  even  soientlficallj 
Tegftrded.^' 


Yet  Perthes  believed  in  the  most  fall  and  thorough  diBcngsion. 
**  To  stop  half  way,*'  he  says,  "  in  scientiBc  investigation  would  be 
fatal  to  theology  and  the  theologian.  It  wiH  not  do  to  recede,  or, 
declining  inquiiy%  to  hush  all  up  in  pious  phrases  ;  theology  and 
the  theologian  must  onward,  at  whatever  coal"  He  said  of  him- 
Belf»  **  I  have  striven  and  wrestled,  but  the  world  and  the  flesh 
have  hindered  me.  Only  for  moments  have  I,  in  and  through 
prayer,  tasted  of  the  peace  of  God/*  He  was  in  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing for  comfort  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and,  at  a  later  time, 
especially  to  the  Gospel  of  Jolm.  **  Pain  and  sorrow/'  he  wrote, 
**have  done  more  for  me  than  joy  and  happiness  ever  did/'  When 
near  his  end,  he  wrote  to  Neander  :  **  In  hope  and  faith  I  am  joy- 
fully passing  over  into  the  land  where  truth  will  be  made  clear  and 
love  pmre/'  To  his  family  he  said,  "I  die  willingly  and  calmly, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  die,  having  committed  myself  to  my  Grod  and 
Father/^ 

In  the  biography  of  Niebtdir,  we  have  the  portrait  of  a  scholar 
and  a  Btat^sroan,  a  man  at  home  in  the  past,  yet  engaging  actively  in 
the  ix)litical  transactions  of  his  own  time.  Such  was  the 
Kietmhr,  moml  caruestness  of  his  character,  that  his  deep  inter- 
est in  historical  investigation  did  not  dampen  in  the 
least  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism.     Brandis  says  of  him  that  it  was 
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not  bis  nature  **  to  observe  and  judge  the  occurrences  of  social  life 
with  the  same  coolness"  as  the  necessarj'  sequences  of  natural 
eyenta.  Like  Dr.  Tliomas  Arnoltl,  noble  deeda»  whether  in  the 
remote  past  or  in  the  present,  kindled  in  him  atl miration,  while  base 
deeds,  however  long  ngo  they  were  done,  excited  in  him  an  intense 
indignation.  His  lot  was  cast  in  the  midst  of  the  stirring  scenes 
when  Germany  was  enslaved  under  Napoleon,  and  awoke  to  shake 
off  the  bondage.  Of  his  inward  religious  history  he  saja,  in  a 
letter  T\Titteu  in  1812  :  "  My  intellect  early  took  a  skeptical  direc- 
tion.'* This  diapositiou  was  increased  by  the  lack  of  any  stroDg 
spiritual  need,  and  by  poor  instruction.  "Thus/*  he  adds,  "it  ' 
was  in  riper  years,  and  through  the  stody  of  history,  that  I  came 
back  for  the  first  time  to  the  ancred  books,  which  I  read  in  a  purely 
critical  spirit,  and  with  the  purpose  of  studying  their  contents  aa 
the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  most  remai'kablo  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  This  was  not  the  mood  in  which  real  faith 
could  spring  up."  Nevertheless,  defects  in  the  biblical  narrativea 
did  not  disturb  him.  His  sound  historical  judgment  was  not  so 
easily  misled.  I 

*•*•  Here,  ma  in  everj  liiBtoricftl  aubjectf  when  I  con  tempt  &ted  the  immeu- 
nrable  gulf  between  the  njuTfttive  vmd  Ihe  facta  narrated,  this  distarbed  me 
no  further,  lie,  whoso  earthljr  life  and  sorrows  were  depicted,  had  for  m«  a 
perfectly  real  existence,  and  his  whole  history  had  the  aame  real  it j,  even  if  it 
were  not  related  with  literal  exactuesa  in  a  single  point." 


"The  fundamental  fact  of  miracles"  seemed  to  Niebuhr  lifted 
above  reasonable  doubt  He  saw  the  distinction  between  the 
character  of  the  gospel  miracles  and  all  false  legends.  Metaphysi- 
cal  systems  which  clung  to  the  Christian  name,  while  they  evis- 
cerated the  gospel  of  its  supernatural  contents,  he  repelled  as  a  jug*^ 
gle— as  a  stone  offered  in  the  room  of  bread.  "  A  ChristiamtT,*' 
he  said,  **  after  the  fashion  of  the  modern  philosophers  and  pan- ' 
theists,  without  a  peraonal  God,  without  immortality,  without  hu* 
man  individuality,  without  historical  faith,  is  no  Christianity  at  all 
to  me."  He  wanted  no  religion  but  that  of  the  Apostles'  Greed* 
His  religion  must  be  one  whose  doctrines  and  precepts  were  i 
divine  revelation.  He  did  not  grieve  over  the  want  of  "  a  syiUtm  of  j 
reKgion."  **The  orthodox  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,*'  ha 
remarks,  "  subscribed  to  the  symbolical  books  with  a  fulnesB  of 
conviction  which  we  cannot  possess  now,  because  thi 
tematic  body  of  doctrine,  and  the  systems  of  on©  <^ 
congenial  with  the  mental  habits  of  another.*' 
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Luther,  **  the  laith  that  was  in  bim  "  was  '*  the  material  on  which 
he  labored"  After  him  arose  system-makers  to  whom  "  all  pro- 
found feelings  all  glowing  devotion,  was  an  abomination,"  Thus, 
in  the  midst  of  a  generation  infected  with  skepticism  and  torn 
with  theological  conflict,  this  great  historical  scholar  and  patriot 
discerned  the  immovable  foiinaationa  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  will  often  happen  that  in  times  of  spiritual  declension,  when 
a  worship  of  system,  a  barren  orthodoxy  has  been  substituted  for 
Mfiticft  ^^*^  faith,  mystics  will  arise  to  show  practically  that  re- 

ligion is  something  more  than  a  dry  dogma,  an  exercise 
of  the  understanding.  It  may  be  tliat  in  such  a  protest  of  the 
heart,  vagaries  will  be  mingled,  having  no  solid  basia  Yet  with 
much  that  is  visionary  there  will  be  connected  a  real  insight  into 
things  divine,  and  suggestions  of  high  value  to  those  who  know 
how  to  sift  out  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  development  of  mysticism  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  it  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Molinos,  Ft^ne- 
lon,  and  Madame  Guy  on.  In  Germany,  in  the  writings  of  Arndt 
(1555-1621),  and  in  the  later  pietism,  the  mystical  spirit  was  seen^ 
in  BtroBfT  contrast  with  the  frigid  schools  of  thought  then  preva- 
B  *hm*  ^^^^'     ^^^  among  modem  German  mystics,  Jacob  Bohme 

157&-J6J4.  Iq  q^q  Qf  iiie  most  interesting.  His  death  occurred 
shortly  before  the  limit  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  modem  period* 
but  his  influence  extended  into  later  times.  A  shoemaker  at  Gor- 
Htz,  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  learning,  at  a  time  when  an  in- 
tolerant Lutheran  dogmatism  furnished  httle  nutriment  for  a  deeply 
religious  nature  like  his  own,  he  was  cheered  by  the  assurance  of 
God's  Word  that  he  is  willing  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  Him.  In  the  illumination  granted  by  the  Spirit,  he  believed 
himself  to  discern  directly  the  realities  of  faith,  disclosed  to  the 
mind*s  eye.  Vilified  as  an  hereticfd  dreamer  by  the  Lutheran 
clergy  about  him,  his  sincere  piety,  as  well  as  philosophic  depth,  have 
been  recognized  since  by  men  as  widely  different  from  one  another 
in  their  mental  qualities  as  Law,  Coleridge,  and  HegeL  Of  his 
unaffected  devotion  he  gave  abundant  proof.     The  circumstances 

fof  his  death  were  characteristic.  A  few  hours  before  it  occurred 
^^it  was  on  a  Sunday — he  seemed  to  hear  sweet  music,  and  shortly 
before  he  expired,  he  bade  good -by  to  his  wife  and  children^  say- 
ing :  "Now  I  am  going  to  Paradise." 

If  exalted  religious  emotion,  bhssfiil  experiences  of  the  reaHty 
of  the  heavenly  world  and  of  the  objects  of  faith,  are  to  be  called 
mystical,  then  this  term  may  be  applied  to  many  whose  vigor  and 
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i^leameas  of  mtellect  have  never  been  queationecL     The  tone  d 
Puritan  piety  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  severe.     The  reli*jious  life 
irf  the  Puritan  was  pervaded  by  conscientiousness.     He  demanded 
a  reason  for  what  he  was  to  believe.     He  shunned  extraTagances 
of  feeling  and  expression.     Yet,  in  Jonathan  Edwanls,  i 
a  typical  Puritan  of  New  England,  we  find  an  enthusiiismj 
of  devotion  for  a  parallel  to  which  we  must  resort  to  the  lives  a(| 
the  holiest  of  mediaeval  saints.     On  a  certain  day.  In   his  earljf 
youths  he  "  walked  abroad  "  in  his  father  a  pasture.     These  are  ] 
own  words : 

**  As  I  was  waUring  there,  and  looking  up  in  tUe  skj  and  clouds,  there  eamt^ 
into  my  mmd  so  sweet  a  senati  of  tli«  glarioiki  majesty  aud  grace  of  God,  tliit 
I  knew  not  how  to  express.     I  seemed  to  see  t)iem  both  in  a  sweet  conjunc- h 
tiou  ;  majestj  and  meuknena  joined  together  ;  it  was  a  sweet  and  getitle  aadH 
holjr  majesty,  and  also  a  majestic  sweetness,  an  awfiil  Bweetneas :  a  high  and 
great  and  holj  gentleness. 

^^God^s  excellency,  his  wisdom,  his  purity  and  love  seemed  to  appear  in  J 
everything;  in  the  buh  and  moon  and  stars;  iu  the  clouds  and  blae&kj;| 
iu  the  grass,  flowers,  trees;  in  the  water  and  all  nature,  which  used  greatly! 
ix  my  mind.  I  often  used  to  sit  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time,  and  i^l 
the  day  spent  much  time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  sky  to  behold  the  8we«|| 
glory  of  God  in  these  things,  in  the  meantime  singing  forth  with  a  low  vo 
my  contemplations  of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer." 

"I  spent  most  of  my  time/*  he  says,  "in  thinking  of  diving^ 
things,  J  ear  alter  year  ;  often  walking  alone  in  the  woods,  and  mW 
tary  places,  for  meditation,  soliloquy,  and  prayer,  and  conver 
with  God  ;  and  it  was  always  my  manner,  at  such  times,  to  miii 
forth  my  contemplations,"  An  incident,  which  occurred  at  a  aome 
what  later  time,  is  thus  related  by  him  : 

**On€e,  as  I   rode   out  into  the   woods  for  my  health,  in  1737,  harin| 
alighted  from  mj  horse  in  a  retired  place,  as  my  manner  commonly  has  beea,  ^ 
to  walk  for  divine  contemplation  and  prayer,  I  had  a  view,  that  for  mc  \ 
extraordinary,  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  Mediator  between  God  asI 
man,  and  his  wonderful,  great,  full,  pure,  and  sweet  grace  and  lovt»,  KrilJ 
meek  and  gentle  condescension.    This  grace  that  appeared  ^o  calm  snd  sw««i,l 
appeared  a!so  great  above  the  heavens.     Xhe  jjersnn  of  Christ  a|Jl]>ear»^d  in^fft-l 
hly  excellent,  with  an  excellency  great  enough  to  swallow  up  all  thought  i 
couceptioD — which  continued,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  an  hcmr ;  «b 
kept  me  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  tears,  and  weepir      :*■-;' 
ardency  of  soul  to  be,  what  I  know  not  Qthcrwise  how  to  » 
annihilated;    to  lie  in  the  dust,  and         le  full  nf  Chrii^  nloriei  ia  loire] 
with  a  holy  and  pure  love  ;  to  I 
follow  him  ;  and  to  be  perfer 
heavenly  purity,     I  hare,/ 
of  the  same  nature,  and  w 
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Edwards  is  bj  no  means  the  only  Puritan  in  wbom  Calmistic 
doctrine  was  united  witli  ecstatic  experiences.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
SiniMi  Hop-  flJiother  saintly  divine  of  New  England^  records  intuitions 
kiiw.  ^yj^i  emotions  which  he  experienced  in  his  youth  r 

'*  Ai  I  w«B  in  my  clospt  one  evening,  wlill©  I  was  meditating  and  in  mjr 
deToUcmBi  a  new  and  wonderful  scene  opened  to  my  view.  I  had  a  sense  of 
the  b«ing  and  presence  of  God  m  I  iierer  liad  before  ;  it  being  more  of  a  re- 
iilitj,  and  more  affecting  and  glorious  than  I  had  ever  Ijefore  perceived.  And 
the  chfiracter  of  Jenus  Chriet^  the  mediator^  came  into  view,  and  appeared 
such  a  reality  and  so  glorious,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  him  so  wise,  im^ 
portant  and  desirable,  that  I  was  astonished  at  myself  that  I  had  never  seen 
these  things  before,  which  were  so  plain,  pleasingi  and  wonderful.  I  longed 
to  have  all  see  and  know  these  things  as  they  now  appeared  to  me.** 

I  Hopkins,  when  a  student  in  Yale  College,  was  led  to  begin  a 
Christian  life,  partly  by  the  influence  of  Darid  Brainerd  (1718^ 
1747),  who  became  a  celebrated  missionary  to  the  Indians,  The 
convert  thus  made  became  a  leading  theologian  in  New  England, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  slavery  and  the  slave  ti-ade. 
From  the  recent  history  of  the  Church  may  be  drawn  many 
iUastrations  of  the  power  of  an  earnest  inculcation  of  the  troths 

of  sin,  and  of  reconciliation  through  Christ,  to  penetrate 
maitdioai      the  heart,  and  to  alter  the  bent  of  men's  lives.     Commu- 

nities,  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  preachin*^  of  this 
character,  have  been  moved  by  it  in  a  degree  to  occasion  surprise. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  uncultivated  class  only.  The  like  effect  has 
been  seen  in  academic  societies.  Where  the  teaching  maybe  open 
to  criticism,  either  as  lacking  a  just  insight  into  the  relations  of 
Christian  truth  to  philosophy,  or  in  that  genial  tone  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  plain  and  pointed  speech,  these  defects  liave  been 
neutralized  by  the  force  that  inheres  in  the  message  of  the  gospel, 
if  uttered  with  the  accents  of  conviction.     At  the  University  of 

Cambridge,  in  England,  Simeon,  one  of  the  chief  found- 
"****"*  ers  of  the  Evangelical  Hchool  in  the  English  Churrh,  had 

a  career  which  strikingly  confirms  the  foregoing  statements.  He 
lived  to  overcome  the  general  aversion  and  contempt  with  which 
he  was  at  first  met.  Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  thus  spoke  of  him, 
shortly  after  his  death  : 

r  **  Contrast  the  comraeneement  and  the  olo««  of  his  <?onrse  He  stood  for 
many  years  alone;  he  was  loner  opposed,  ridicnled.  shunned  ;  his  doctrine* 
were  misrepresented;  his  liltlu  peculiarities  of  voice  and  manner  were  satir- 

bbed;  disturbiuicss  were  frerin^^ntly  raided  in  his  cLuroh  ;  he  was  a  person  not 
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taken  into  acooimt,  nor  oonBidered  in  the  light  of  a  reguliur  clergjnuui  of  thi 
Cburoli.  Bucfi  was  th&  begintivng  of  things.  But  mark  the  close  ^  Forth* 
laBt  portion  of  his  mmistry  all  was  rapidly  changing.  He  was  invited  repii- 
edly  to  take  conrsea  of  aermons  before  th«  uoiversitj.  The  same  great  prin* 
cipieB  that  b«  preached  were  avowed  from  almoBt  everj  pulpit  in  Cambridge. 
Mia  churob  wua  crowded  with  youiig  atudtjnta.  .  .  .  The  writer  of  then 
line«  can  never  forget  the  Impression  made  on  bia  mind  bjr  the  ftppearanoe 
the  church  when  Mr.  Bimeoii  delivered  one  of  his  sermons  on  the  Holj  Spi 
before  that  learned  universitj,  about  six  years  since.  The  vast  edMee 
literally  crowded  in  every  part.  The  heads  of  houses,  the  doctors,  the  mi 
ters  of  arta,  the  baebelorti,  the  undergradaateSi  the  oongregaiion  from  the  towB, 
^emed  to  vie  with  ea<!h  other  iu  eagerness  to  hear  the  aged  and  venerabl« 
man.  His  figure  ia  now  before  me,  Hia  fixed  eouuteuance,  hla  bold  and 
respectful  manner  of  arMreHS,  his  admiralile  di'livery  of  a  well-prepat^ 
course^  his  pointed  appeal  to  the  different  claaaeu  of  bis  auditory,  the  mnle 
tendon  with  which  they  hung  upon  his  lip?,  all  composed  the  most  solema 
scene  I  had  ever  witnessed.  And  at  biii  death,  when  did  either  of  our  mii- 
versities  pay  such  a  marked  honor  lo  a  private  ludividual  ?  " 


An  analogous  eflfect  was  produced  in  a  German  academic  coi 
EQunity  by  Tholuck,  a  preacher  of  quite  different  personal  trail 

and  with  a  theology  in  important  I'espects  unlike  iLat 
ii^k;  I'm-      of  Simeon.     He  was  called  to  b©  professor  at  Halle  ' 
1877.  1826,  when  the  university  tliere  was  under  the  com 

of  Eationalism.     Stigmatized  as  a  **  pietist/*  he  was  met  at 
threshold  by  demonstrations  of  dislike  and  contempt     Hisp 
ing  and  teaching  aroused  a  virulent  opposition.    But  this  by  dej 
gave  way  ;  and,  long  before  he  died,  lie  saw  the  university,  owing 
to  a  great  extent  to  hia  exertions  and  influence,  in  sympathy  vnih 
the  Evangelical  cause.     From  his  side  a  multitude  of  studen; 
went  forth  to  disseminate  the  truth  which  he  had  so  fervently  taugbl 
them  in  personal  converse,  from  the  pulpit,  and  from  his  academic 
chair. 

For  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  gospel,  in  these  lat^  timM^ 
to  work  out  great  results  in  individual  experience,  and,  through  th4 
influence  upon  society,  of  believerSj  animated  by  the  Christian  ej)Uit| 
the  reader  must  resort  to  the  volumes  of  Christian  biographr.  It 
is  only  through  the  details  of  personal  history  that  a  vivid  imprw- 
sion  is  gained  of  the  power  that  is  stored  up  in  the  gospel,  now  as 
in  the  past,  to  inspire  the  human  soul  with  affections  and  hopcfl  tlat^ 
reach  into  the  world  unseen,  and  to  furnish  the  motives  and 
of  Bociid  reform.  A  single  example  may  here  be  referred  to 
Tbomi*  of  Chalmers,  the  renowned  preacher  of  S<  **  ' 
oiuiimer*.  ^^  ^  jj^g^  robust  in  his  mental  aF 
etitution,  a  man  of  a  dear  head  ae  ^ 
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whom  the  accusation  of  morbid  nalural  tendenciee,  wMoh  is  often 
made  against  devout  men«  could  never  be  brought  It  will  be  re- 
membered tliat  be  was,  moreover,  a  matbematician  of  uncommon 
ability,  versed,  also,  in  natural  science  Emd  in  poUtical  economy. 
In  1803,  be  became  ibe  pastor  of  Kilmany,  a  parisb  nine  miles 
from  St.  Andrew's.  He  inculcated  in  bis  Hennons  the  maxims  of 
morabtj,  but  the  practical  results  of  his  preaching  were  small. 
At  length  the  death  of  several  relatives,  and  a  severe  attack  of 
illness^  from  which  be  fully  recovered,  induced  him  to  reflect  ou 
the  foundations  of  his  own  religious  character,  and  on  the  need 
of  a  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  which  be  was  conscious  of  not  pos- 
Bessing.  A  radical  change  now  took  place  in  bis  views  and  feel- 
ings respecting  Christ  and  the  w^ay  of  salvation.  The  character 
and  eflfect  of  it  are  thus  described  by  himself  in  an  address  to  the 
parish  of  Kilmany,  in  1815  : 

^^  And  hero  I  cfta  bui  redoM  the  effect  of  an  icttiKl,  though  nndenignedp 
exp«rifnent  which  1  prosecnl«cl  for  upwards  of  twelve  ytvars  among  toil  For 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  I  could  expatiate  on  thf!  meannesii  of  dishoiieatj, 
on  the  villainy  of  false houd»  ou  the  dt^iipicabLe  eviis  of  calumtij  ;  in  a  word, 
upon  all  tkuaa  deformitlea  of  character  which  awakeu  the  natural  indignation 
of  the  human  heart  against  the  pt»8ta  and  disturhors  of  human  society.  Now, 
could  I,  upon  the  strength  of  these  warm  expoetulations,  hiiv6  got  a  thief  to 
give  up  his  stealmg,  and  the  evil  speaker  bis  censoriousness,  and  the  liar  his 
deviations  from  the  truths  I  should  have  felt  the  repose  of  one  who  hoa 
gotten  his  ultimate  object*  It  never  occurred  to  me  tbat  all  this  might  have 
been  done,  and  yet  the  soul  of  every  hearer  huvo  n^mained  in  full  alienation 
from  God  ;  and  that  even  could  I  have  ostablished  in  the  bo^om  of  one  who 
stole,  such  a  principle  of  abhorrence  at  the  meanueBS  of  dishonesty,  that  be 
was  prevailed  upon  to  steal  no  more^  he  might  still  have  retained  a  heart  a*  com- 
pletely notumed  to  God,  and  m  totally  unpossessed  by  a  principle  of  lore  to  him 
as  before.  In  a  word,  though  1  might  have  made  him  a  more  upright  and 
honorable  man,  I  might  have  left  him  as  destitute  of  the  eEsence  of  religious 
principle  as  ever.  But  the  interesting  fact  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  in  which  I  made  no  attempt  ihgnintst  the  natural  enmity  of  the  mind  to 
Ood  ;  while  I  was  inattentive  to  the  way  in  which  that  enmity  is  disaolved^  even 
by  the  free  offer  ou  the  one  hand,  and  the*  believing  acceptance  on  the  othi^r 
of  the  go^el  aalTation  ;  while  Christ,  through  whose  blood  the  sinner,  who 
by  nature  ataodB  afar  off.  is  bron|fht  near  to  the  heavenly  law  giver  whom  he 
haa  offended,  was  scarcely  ever  spoken  of,  or  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as 
stripped  him  of  all  the  importance  of  hia  character  and  oflBces — even  at  this 
time,  I  certainly  did  press  the  reformatioiis  of  honor  and  truth  and  integrity 
among  my  people,  but  I  never  once  heard  of  any  such  reformations  having 
been  effected  among  them.  If  there  was  anything  brought  about  hi  this  way, 
it  was  more  than  I  ever  got  any  account  of.  I  am  not  sensible  that  all  the 
vehemence  with  which  I  urged  the  virtues  and  the  propritjtieh  of  social  life 
ha<l  tht?  weight  of  a  feather  ou  the  moral  habi ta  of  my  pariabionera.     And  U 
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wu  not  till  I  got  impreBeed  by  th«  utt«r  alien&tion  of  the  hearty  fn  All  ite  dt- 
fiirea  and  a*Tectioiis,  from  God  ;,  it  waa  not  till  reconciliation  to  him  becamf 
the  distinct  and  pre*emment  object  of  my  niiniat«rial  exertions ;  it  was  not 
lill  I  took  tlie  scriptural  way  of  laying  tlit)  method  of  reconciliation  befon 
Ihem ;  it  was  not  till  tlie  freu  offer  of  forgiveness  through  the  blood  of  Ghnet 
was  urged  u]>cin  tln'ir  atc^ptaiice  ;  the  TIolj  Spirit,  given  through  the  chas' 
nel  of  Christ'fi  luediiitorship  to  all  who  ask  him.^  was  set  before  them  as  th« 
unceasing  object  of  their  dep©ndein?e  and  their  prayers  ;  in  one  word,  it  waa 
not  till  the  contemplations  of  my  people  were  turned  to  these  great  and  «»• 
Bi'ntial  eli'iiients  in  the  business  of  a  soul  providing  for  its  interests  with  God 
and  the  cunceniB  of  its  *it«rnityj  that  I  ever  heard  of  these  subordinate  ref- 
ormations, which  aforetime  made  the  earnest  and  the  zealous,  but,  I  am 
afraid,  at  the  aamd  time,  the  ultimate  object  of  my  earlier  ministrationa.  T« 
servants,  whose  scmpulona  fidelity  has  now  attrooted  the  notice,  and  drawn 
forth  in  my  hearing  a  delightfu!  testimony  from  j^our  masters,  what  mischief 
ye  would  have  fluue  had  your  zeal  fdf  doctrines  and  sacraments  been  accoa* 
panied  by  the  sloth  and  remiiiEneBSi  and  what,  in  the  prevailing  tone  of  moral 
relaxation,  is  accounted  the  allowable  purloining  of  jour  earlier  dayst  But  a 
aense  of  your  heavenly  master's  eye  has  brought  another  influence  to  bear 
upon  jou  ;  and  while  you  are  thus  striving  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  joor 
God  and  Saviour  in  all  things,  you  may,  poor  as  you  are,  reclaim  the  great 
ones  of  the  land  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  faith.  Tou  have,  at  leutt 
taught  me,  that  to  preach  Christ  is  the  only  effective  way  of  preaohlnf 
morality  in  all  its  branches  ;  and  out  of  your  humble  cottages  have  I  gath- 
ered a  le^on  which  I  pray  Giid  I  may  be  enabled  to  carry  with  all  its  sim- 
plicity into  a  wider  theatre,  and  to  bring  with  all  the  power  of  ita  subduing 
efficacy  upon  the  vices  of  a  more  crowded  population.** 


Qh«gow. 


Transferred  to  the  Tron  Church  in  Glasgow,  Chalmers  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachent  in  Great  Britain. 
But  he  left  his  crowded  congregation  to  take  charge  of 
St.  Jolin*a  Church,  in  the  same  city,  a  new  organization, 
where  the  attt^ndanta  were  mostly  working  people,  and  where  he 
had  the  op^wrtunity  to  carry  out  cherished  plans  for  pastoral  na- 
tation»  for  Rystematic  instruction  by  the  establishment  of  schoolB, 
and  of  other  agGueies  by  which  the  gospel  could  be  carried  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  into  every  household.  His  untiriiig 
labors  were  crowned  with  wonderful  success.  All  his  schemeSi  it 
should  be  observed,  for  the  aid  of  the  poor  were  as  judicious  si 
they  were  kind.  The  needy  were  trained  to  depend  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  themselves.  The  great  things  that  were  done  in  Glaagow, 
Chalmers  tried  to  have  done  everywhere  in  Scotland.  The  leader  in 
ihe  organization  of  the  Free  Church,  an  orator  in  the  pulpit  who 
preached  the  truths  of  the  gospel  with  a  fervor  which  thrilled  Ihe 
multitudes  that  thronged  to  hear  him  wherever  he  went,  and  & 
teacher,  both  of  doctrinal  theology,  and  of  religion  in  its  relatioDt 
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to  science  and  to  economical  problems,  he  exerted  an  iDfluence,  too 
great  to  be  measured,  upon  hia  country  and  the  generation  to 
whicli  he  belonged.  Yet  it  is  plain  from  the  record  of  his  life  that 
the  secret  of  his  power^  the  force  that  kindled  into  life  all  his  talents 
and  acquisitions^  was  in  that  experience  which  moulded  his  spirit 
anew,  in  the  parish  at  Kilmany. 

The  more  consiBtent  and  complete  casting  away  of  the  ascetic 
ideal  is  a  characteristic  of  Protestant  piety  in  recent  times.  Occa- 
BiouaOy,  the  strong  influence  of  that  ideal  continued  to  be  mani- 
fest This  is  a  peculianty  and  a  defect  of  a  religious  work,  which 
has  before  been  mentioned,  Law's  *' Serious  Call,** — respecting  which 
a  late  writer  remarks  :  **  No  room  is  left  for  any  of  the  great  inter- 
estsj  political,  social,  artistic,  scientific,  which  exercise  and  train 
the  faculties  of  mankind^  and  are  the  cement  and  adornment  of 
civilized  life  ;  they  belong  to  the  world,  and  with  the  world  the} 
must  be  renounced."  But  the  ascetic  ideal  has  more  and  more 
ceased  to  tinge  the  conceptions  formed  of  the  Christian  character. 
While  this  change  has  been  taking  place,  there  has  been  a  growing 
disposition  to  carry  the  work  of  reform  into  every  department  of 
himian  life. 

Boring  the  century  past.  Christian  activity  has  been  exerted, 
more,  perhaps,  than  ever,  in  various  forms  of  philanthropy,  which 
relate  not  only  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  men,  but 
also  to  their  temporal  welfare  and  comfort  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  there  was  a  strong  hunaanitarian  impulse  at  the  root 
of  the  revolutionary  uprisings  and  of  the  struggle  for  human  rights. 
The  evangelical  revivals,  contemporaneous,  or  subsequent  to  these 
political  movements,  had  the  eflFect  of  stimulating  the  development 
of  the  forms  of  benevolence  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  An 
**  enthusiasm  of  humanity  "  gradually  arose,  truly  Christian  in  its 
sources,  which  has  sought  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  all  classes 
whose  earthly  lot  is  adapted  to  excite  compassion.  One  aide  of  this 
philanthropy  has  been  manifest  in  the  growing  aversion  to  cruelty 
of  every  kind,  even  to  that  negative  cruelty  which  consists  in  the 
neglect  of  the  unfortunate  whom  it  is  possible  to  relieve.  In  a 
thousand  ways,  endeavors  have  been  put  forth  to  alleviate  human 
suffering,  including  even  that  sufTering  of  criminals  which  is  not 
requisite  for  their  restraint  and  reformation,  or,  in  the  case  of 
capital  ofifences,  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  A  peculiaiity  of 
philanthropic  activity  is  the  tendency  to  associated  eflfort  Socie- 
ties are  formed  for  a  great  variety  of  specific  benevolent  works.  The 
existence  of  associations  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals 
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18  a  mgn  of  th©  prevalent  recoil  froEi  the  infliction  of  pain,  even 
upon  tb©  lowest  of  Bentient  beings,  and  of  the  habit  of  prosecuting  ^ 
liiborfl  of  benevolence  by  organized  effort. 

Among  the  fruits  of  Christian  benevolence  which  are  wortlij  df  * 
special  remark,  ia  the  institution  of  Sundav^sehools.    In  the  town 
8und«y-  ^^  Gloucester,  in  England,  there  was  a  pin-factory  where 

■ohook.  numerous  cliildren  were  employed,  either  Eving  there, 

or  from  neighboring  places.  They  gathered  in  the  streets  on  Sun- 
days, and  their  filthy  attire,  their  coarse,  rough  ways,  and  their 
profanitji  drew  to  them  the  attention  and  the  pity  of 
Eobert  Raikes,  an  intelligent  printer,  and  publisher  of  a 
newspaper.  In  1781,  he  hired  several  women  to  open  schools  for 
them  on  Sundays,  and  he  persuaded  the  children  to  attend.  So 
marked  with  good  sense  were  his  arrangements  that  the  schoola 
were  highly  successful  in  securing  the  reform  and  good  conduct 
of  the  pupils.  The  fame  of  the  experiment  spread  abroad-  iSm- 
liar  schools  were  established  in  many  other  towns  and  cities.  A 
very  important  improvement  was  the  securing  of  volunteer  teach- 
ers, who  did  their  work  from  love,  without  compensation.  Under 
Wesley's  influence,  the  Methodists  had  l>egun  to  give  Sunday-school 
instruction  in  this  way.  The  school  founded  by  Baikes  was  for  the 
poor  alone  ;  but  as  the  institution  spread  over  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  children  of  all  classes  became  the  recipients  of 
instruction  in  connection  with  it.  Since  1864,  Sunday-schools  have 
been  introduced  into  Germany. 

In  promoting  improvement  in  the  condition  of  prisons  and  in 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  an  important  branch  of  Christian  be- 
joho  HowiM.  Devolence,  great  8er\ice8  were  rendered  by  John  How- 
na«-iTM.  '  g^^^i  ^^  f^i^y  deserves  the  title  of  "  the  Philanthropist,'* 
which  is  commonly  affixed  to  his  name-  On  a  voyage  to  Spain,  he 
was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  and  taken  into  Brest*  There 
the  way  in  which  prisoners  of  war  were  treated  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Appointed,  in  1773,  high  sheriflTof  Bedfoml, 
he  investigated  the  condition  of  the  jail  there,  and  then  Tiated 
many  other  prisons  in  England  and  Wales.  He  was  shodced  by 
the  filthy,  unhealthy  condition  in  which  he  found  them,  and  by  tbe 
evils  that  grew  out  of  the  dependence  of  the  jailoi^g  for  their  sup- 
port on  the  fees  which  they  could  extort  from  t'  lates.  IVts* 
oners  who  had  served  out  th^Ii*  tiin^  wf*rft  oftt  u  ^  t  lied  to  stay 
in  prison  for  a  long  period  i  want  of  means  to  dis- 
charge these  dues.  By  1  '  T^  1  ■  th* 
enactment  of  lawB  giriog                   ,     .  rs. 
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H©  undertook,  at  his  own  cost,  extensive  joomoys  through  France^ 
German jj  and  other  countries  on  th©  Continent,  that  he  might 
ascertain,  by  personal  inspection,  the  methods  used  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  prisons  and  their  management.  In  these  inquines  he 
avoided  no  danger  to  health  or  life,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of 
exact  and  complete  information.  The  effect  of  his  reports  was  tho 
enactment  of  laws  in  England  for  the  better  regulation  of  prisons, 
with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners  and  their  training  in 
habits  of  industry.  In  the  closing  part  of  his  life,  Howard  under- 
took other  long  and  toilsome  jonrneys  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  spread  of  the  plague,  and  other  contagious  diseases,  and 
of  devising  means  of  preventing  it.  He  visited  numerous  laza- 
rettos, and  even  sailed  in  a  foul  ship  from  Smyrna  to  Ye  nice — which 
was  attacked  by  pirates  on  the  voyage — in  order  to  have  a  personal 
experience  of  quarantine  discipline.  Finally,  on  his  way  to  Con- 
stantinoplej  he  died  in  Cherson,  on  the  Black  Sea,  from  attending 
a  girl  who  was  sick  of  a  axmp  fever.  His  courage  was  equal  to  his 
benevolence.  Utterly  free  from  ambition,  he  desired  no  praise  and 
no  memorial  of  his  Mnd  deeds.  **Give  me  no  monument ;  **  "let 
me  be  forgotten/*  were  his  words — the  words  of  one  who  delighted 
to  do  good  for  its  own  sake* 

About  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Howard  the  work  of 
prison  reform  was  taken  up  anew  by  a  group  of  men  and  women, 
Ktii!«b«Ui  Ftj,  several  of  whom  were  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Of 
1780-1846.  these  it  was  Elizabeth  Gumey  Fry  by  whom  the  most 
striking  work  of  benevolence  was  acliievcd.  The  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment had  become,  to  a  great  extent,  a  dead  letter.  The  prisons 
in  which  offenders  of  both  sexes  were  immured  were  damp  and 
loathsome.  "  Dirt  and  disease  abounded ;  and  even  where  tlie 
building  contained  wards  and  yards,  the  women  were  imperfectly 
separated  from  the  men,  whilst  idleness,  gambling,  drinking,  and 
swearing  were  habitual  amongst  them. "  The  prisons  were  crowded, 
"  for  crime  had  enormously  increased,  and  convictions  had  more 
than  doubled  within  the  ten  preceding  years  " — 1806  to  1816. 
Mra  Fry's  work  began  in  the  women's  department  of  the  Newgat© 
prison.  In  this  place,  there  were  huddled  together  hundreds  of 
offenders  of  very  different  grades  of  guilt,  with  their  children,  who 
were  almost  naked  and  perishing  for  want  of  food,  air,  and  exer- 
cise. The  inmates  of  this  place  were  "  in  an  unchecked  condition 
of  idleness,  riot,  and  vice  of  every  description.*'  They  exhibited  a 
scene  of  discord  and  violence  which  it  was  terrible  to  witness.  On 
her  second  visit,  Mrs.  Fry,  at  her  own  requestj  was  left  alone 
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amongst  the  women  for  some  houTB.  She  read  to  them  the  parable 
of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard,  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Matthew. 
She  added  remarks  on  the  eleventh  hour,  and  on  the  wilhngnefis  of 
Christ  to  save  sinnera,  even  the  most  depraved.  "Some  asked 
who  Christ  was  ;  others  feared  that  their  daj  of  salvation  was 
past."  To  Mrs*  Fry's  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  school  set 
up  for  the  children,  their  mothers  thankfully  consented,  and 
selected  a  governess,  a  young  woman  who  had  been  sentenced  for 
stealing  a  watch.  She  was  one  of  the  first  converts  to  Christ 
Mrs,  Fry,  from  time  to  time,  visited  those  who  were  sentenoed  to 
be  hanged — some  of  them  for  forgery,  committed  under  circum- 
stances of  aggravated  temptation.  To  these  she  carried  the  mes- 
sages of  the  gospel  with  consoling  effect  Tlie  idea  that  industry 
and  order  could  be  brought  into  Newgate  was  regarded  by  tiie 
officers  of  the  prison  as  Wsionary  ;  but  by  her  personal  influence, 
with  the  assistance  of  others  whose  aid  she  secured,  she  wrought 
such  a  transformation  of  character  and  behavior  among  the 
female  convicts  as  seemed  httle  short  of  miracidous.  The  prison 
was  visited  by  large  numbers,  including  persons  of  the  highest 
rank,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  wonders  which  bad  been 
accompHshed*  The  reforms  which  Mrs,  Fry  effected  spread  to 
other  places.  By  her  efforts  a  most  beneficent  change  was  made 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  ships  for  transporting  convicta,  and  in 
the  way  in  which  they  were  received  and  treated  on  landing  in  the 
penal  colonies.  Her  labors  were  not  confined  to  Great  Britain- 
She  visited  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  other  countries.  Her 
correspondence  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  which  she  served,  ex- 
tended to  Russia  and  Italy.  Her  reconamendations  bore  good  fruit 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Signal  improvements  in  the  construction  of  prisons,  and  in 
their  interior  hfe,  have  been  effected  under  the  auspices  of  Prison 
Discipline  Societies  In  the  United  States  and  England 
Separate  estabUshments  for  the  detention,  reform,  and 
training  of  juvenile  offenders  have  been  created.  The  opposition 
to  transporting  criminals  to  the  Enghsh  colonial  communitiesj 
naUy  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  this  practice. 

We  can  go  no  ftirther  here  than  to  touch  briefly  on  some  of  i 
most  prominent  forms  of  philanthropy  which,  in  later  times,  havB 
been  the  offspring  of  Chiistian  feeling.  The  reform  of 
criminal  law  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of  pris- 
ons and  prison^disolpline.  An  impulse  to  such  a  ?^ 
form  was  given  in  1764  <  lUcatiou  of  the  little  treatiia 
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"On  Crimes  and  Punishments,"  by  the  Italian  writ^^r,  Beccaria 
He  discuased  in  a  Iticid  manner  ilie  design  of  legal  penaliieSy  and 
presented  rational  and  hnmane  views  reapeeting  tbem.  In  Great 
Eritaiii,  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  species  of  law  reform  was  Sir  Sam* 
uel  BomiUj  (1757-1818) ;  and  the  good  work  which  he  commenced 
was  successfully  carried  forward  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The 
diminution  of  the  number  of  capital  oflfeuces  was  attended  by  a 
striking  tlimbiution  of  crime.  Righteous  and  Immane  laws  have 
been  enacted  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  eriiployed 
in  mines  and  factories.  The  exposure  by  a  roj^al  commiasiou  in 
England,  in  1842,  of  the  wretched  condition  of  women  and  chil- 
dren who  worked  in  the  mines,  resulted  in  immediate  action  by 
Parliament,  forbidding  tlie  employment  of  children  under  ten  ana 
women  in  such  work  The  measures  knoT^-n  as  Factory  Acts,  cul- 
minating  in  the  Consolidating  Act  of  1878,  contained  sanitary  pro- 
Piictory  visions^  regulation s  for  the  safety  of  laborers,  for  the  re- 

^'^  striction   of  the   honra   of   labor,  for  insuring  to   the 

workmen  holidays,  and  for  their  comfort  and  pecuniar}-  help  in 
case  of  accidents.  Other  Acts  of  Parliament  have  entered  into  the 
details  of  industrial  occupations.  Some  of  them  have  reference  to 
the  health  of  the  laborers,  othera  to  the  time  and  place  of  paying 
to  them  their  wages.  We  cannot  pass  over  the  exideuces  of  prog* 
ress  which  appear  in  the  more  kind  and  reasonable  methods  of 
caring  for  lunatics^  and  in  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  other  in* 
stitutions  in  most  Christian  countries  for  the  relief  of  different 
classes  of  sufferers  who  were  formerly  neglected.  The  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  in  modem  times,  by  public  anthority  and 
by  voluntary  exertions,  for  mitigating  the  sufferings  occasioned  by 

war,  must  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Christian  sentiment 
o?^2?°  Th^  right  of  an  invading  force  to  ravage  the  territory*  of 
J^  ^'  an  enemy  has  seldom  been  practically  asserted  in  this 

century.  According  to  the  modem  rules  of  w^ar,  noo- 
oorabatants  are  not  to  be  molested.  Their  property,  if  it  is  taken, 
is  to  be  paid  for  at  its  fair  value.  It  is  no  longer  held  to  be  a  crime 
for  an  ofiScer  to  hold  a  fortress  as  long  as  he  can.  In  the  case  of  the 
sick  and  the  wounded,  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  ambulance  system  was  established  by  the  French,  in 
1795.  A  French  surgeon  first  devised  the  plan  of  a  corps  of 
stretchei^bearers.  By  the  European  convention  adopted  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1864,  the  wounded,  and  the  official  staff  connected  with  am- 
bulances, were  exempted  from  capture  as  prisoners  of  war.  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  an  English  lady  who,  during  the  Crimean  War, 
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went  out  at  tbo  head  of  a  company  of  volunteer  nuraea  to  take 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  has  been  followed  hj  otherB  in  like 
benevolent  undertakings.  The  efiforta  of  Christian  men  to  devise 
ways  for  preventing  the  occurrence  of  wars  have  not  been  without  s 
measure  of  success.  The  method  of  settling  intematiooal  disputes 
by  arbitration  is  regarded  with  increasing  favor.  It  was  adopted 
with  happy  results  at  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War,  for  the 
settlement  of  controversies  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Statea  But  the  exisience  of  vast  military  establish  men  ta  in  the 
Continentiil  countries,  draining  the  reBOurcea  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  acting  as  a  constant  provocation  to  hostilities,  still  remains  aa 
a  reproach  to  Christian  civilization. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  in  most  European  countries  and  in  the 
United  States  for  the  suppression  of  illiteracy  and  for  Ihe  educa- 
Eduution  *^^°  ^^  ^^®  whole  people  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
^  knowledge.  The  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  the  alave- 
tik«  ■iBT*'  trade  in  an  achievement  of  the  present  centinry.  Early  in 
the  livst  century,  and  even  before,  as  soon  as  the  barbari- 
tiea  connected  with  the  alave-titide  were  understood,  it  began  to 
be  denounced  by  good  men  in  Great  Britain.  The  first  concert- 
ed effort  for  its  abolition  was  made  by  the  Quakers,  who,  in  1761, 
excluded  from  their  society  all  who  should  take  part  in  it.  By  the 
efforts  of  Granville  Sharp,  a  decision  was  obtained,  in  1772,  fi'om 
Lord  Mansfield,  that  a  slave  could  not  be  held  in  England  or  car- 
ried out  of  it.  During  the  period  of  the  American  Bevolutioo, 
anti-slavery  societies  were  formed  in  Pennsylvania  and  also  in 
France,  Lafayette  being  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  cause.  The 
slave-trade  was  prohibited  by  Denmark  through  a  law  that  took 
effect  in  1802,  by  Great  Britain  in  1807,  and  by  the  United  Statee 
through  Em  act  which  was  passed  in  1807,  and  came  into  force  on 
January  1, 1808.  The  agitation  which  led,  in  1833,  to  the  abohtion 
of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  was  carried  forward  by  Wilber- 
force,  Clarkson,  Buxton,  and  other  active  coadjutors.  The  found' 
era  of  the  American  Republic  were  in  principle  opposed  to  d^reaj* 
This  was  the  conviction  of  Washington,  who  emancipated  hisalaici 
in  his  will,  of  Jefferson,  and  Patrick  Henryi  as  well  as  of  the  staU^^ 
men  in  the  North.  For  a  long  time,  the  hope  v^as  «^nfpr!jiij 
that  alavery  would  be  gradually  abolished  by  the 
of  the  freed  blacks  in  Africa.  As  wa«  tnm  of  the  Ki 
tionista^  in  the  earHer  stages  of  their^ 
gradual  emancipation  was  alone  i 
earliest   advocates   of  immediate 
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William  Llojd  GarriBou.  This  proposal  was  resisted  by  a  large 
number  of  those  who  professed  to  desire  the  extinction  of 
slaTery  by  a  slower  process.  Following  upoik  the  great  increase 
of  the  slave  population,  and  the  immense  increase  in  the  cotton 
crop,  the  feeling  spread  in  the  South  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  get  rid  of  slavery,  and  Southern  Christians  sought  to  de- 
fend the  institution  on  scriptnral  grounda  and  as  expedient  for 
both  races.  About  the  year  1839,  the  abohtioniBts  in  the  North 
divided  into  two  parties.  The  obligations  respecting  slavery,! 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  the  Northern  States, 
were  such  as  moved  Gktrrison,  and  those  who  sympathized  with 
him  J  to  come  out  in  vehement  advocacy  of  disunion.  He  con- 
tended for  opinions  respecting  the  rights  of  women  and  non-re- 
sistance which  were  obnoxious  to  many  who  had  acted  with  him. 
His  denunciation  of  slave-holders  was  felt  by  many  to  be  unjust 
and  extravagant.  In  1840,  a  new  National  Anti-Slavery  party  was 
formed  ^  and  the  warfai'e  on  slavery  by  a  distinct  political  organiza- 
tion began.  The  dread  of  disunioii  and  a  sense  of  the  duties 
laid  upon  the  free  States  by  the  Constit^ition,  were  prominent 
among  the  motives  which  led  not  a  few  Northern  ministers  and 
churches  to  stand  aloof  from  the  abolitionists,  especiaDy  from 
those  who  followed  the  banner  of  Garrison.  Political  aboli- 
tionism, wliicli  aimed  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories,  and 
to  shut  up  the  institution  within  the  States  where  it  was  under 
the  shield  of  local  law,  grew  in  strength,  and  finely  triumphed  in 
the  election  of  Lincohi  to  the  Presidency.  The  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy  which 
they  formed,  were  followed  by  the  Constitutional  Amendmeatt 
which  prohibit  slavery  everywhere  in  the  United  States.  Thus — 
not,  however,  without  a  bloody  civil  war— liberty  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land,  and  union,  were  both  secured*  Since  the  war, 
pwuseworthy  eflfoiis  have  been  made,  involving  large  outlays  of 
money,  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  emancipated  blacks. 

One  of  the  most  notable  efforts  of  modem  philanthropy  is  the 
moral  crusade  agaiDst  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  The  temperance 
TtetMDper-  reform  has  achieved  the  largest  results  in  Great  Britain 
ftooenrona.  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  United  States.  The  exertions  of  a  host  of 
lecturers  and  of  countless  societies  have  been  seconded  by  various 
legislative  measures  for  preventing  or  checking  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating liquor.  As  an  additional  security  for  the  tempted,  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  has  l^een  taken  probably  by  millions  of 
persons.     A  famous  leader  in  this  crusade  was  ** Father  Matthew* 
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^Theobald  Mattbew — n  pnest  in  Cork,  Ireland,  who  began  bU 
labors  in  1838.  His  work  was  first  among  the  lower  elates  in  bia 
own  country,  every  district  of  which  he  visited.  He  traversed 
Great  Britain,  and  Bpeut  two  years  in  tlie  United  Statea  Wher- 
ever he  went,  Ms  exertions  were  crowned  with  success.  It  is  said 
that^  in  Glasgow^  in  one  day,  he  administered  the  pledge  to  ten 
thousand  persons. 

A  growing  sense  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  divided  conditioii 
of  the  Church  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  remarkable 
chrirti*!!  ^^^  i^  connection  with  an  increased  activity  in  building 
^^"^^  up  the  separate  denominations,  there  has  been  developed 

in  them,  sei'erally,  a  diaposition  to  enter  into  closer  relations  of 
fraternal  sympathy  and  intercourse  with  other  Christian  bodiea 
Great  doctrinal  conflicts  which  raged  at  a  former  day,  like  those  of 
Arminianism  and  Calvinism^  have  subsided.  Even  the  standing 
controversy  of  Protestantism  and  the  Church  of  Rome  is  waged 
with  a  better  appreciation  on  either  side  of  that  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  respect  in  the  adverse  party,  and  a  juster  estimate  of  the 
weight  to  be  attached  to  the  points  held  in  common.  As  one  fact 
betokening  the  disposition  of  Protestants  to  join  against  common 
foes,  instead  of  wasting  their  energies  in  mutual  contests,  mention 
■nio  BTMgBii-  ^^J  ^®  made  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  This  was 
t*i  Aiiunoft.  fonii0tl  in  1846  in  London  by  eight  hundred  ministers 
and  laymen,  representing  the  principal  Protestant  denominations 
in  Europe  and  America.  As  indicating  the  class  of  persons  whom 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  include  in  the  Alliance,  a  statement  of 
doctrine  under  nine  heads  was  sanctioned.  Co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  Alliance  were  formed  in  dififerent  countries  By  the  Ameri- 
can branch  "  the  Divine-human  person  and  atoning  work "  of 
Christ  was  declared  to  be  *Hhe  heart  and  soul  of  Christiaiiity.'* 
Prolonged  sessions  of  the  Alliance  have  been  held  at  intervals  in 
Europe.  It  met  in  New  York  in  1873.  At  these  meetings  there 
have  been  convened  persons  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  q>eak- 
ing  different  languages,  and  worshipping  under  varying  creeds  and 
{orm&  It  is  not  chiefly,  however,  in  public  movements  of  this  sort 
that  the  yearning  of  Christian  people  for  closer  relations  and  direct 
co-operation  has  expressed  itself.  In  America  and  Great  Britain, 
the  Young  Men's  Clu-istian  Association  in  numerous  places  has 
drawn  into  its  membership  a  multitude  of  persons  from  different 
denominations.  Branches  of  it  have  been  established  on  th«»  ^^ 
tiuent  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  East,  as  far  as  In 
Affiliated  together,  and  holding  representati*"* 
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lar  intervalfl,  are  not  kss  than  lliirty-five  himdred  Bocietiefl,  although 
the  Brst  organizations  grew  up  at  Montreal  and  Boston  as  recentlj 
as  1851.  The  active  members  are  required  to  he  members  of 
Evangelical  churches.  The  qualification  of  oBsociate  members  is 
good  moral  characten  The  first  object  of  the  AssociatioD  is  4»- 
fined  to  be  **the  salvation  of  young  men  through  faith  in  Christ/* 
With  this  is  connected  the  promotion  of  **  their  intellectual,  social, 
and  spiritual  welfare/*  through  agencies  which  are  stamped  with  a 
religious  character*  The  work  done  by  these  societies  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  distinctively  Christian  work — work  that  pertains  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  It  is  by  such  undercurrents  that  tlie  drift  of 
the  times  is  indicated,  quite  as  truly  as  by  noisy  movements  on  the 
surface.  The  existence  of  this  great  international  Association  is 
only  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  which  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion* The  barriers  of  sect  are  surmounted  by  the  coming  together 
of  Christians  from  different  folds  in  a  thousand  charitable  under^ 
takings. 

In  still  other  ways,  the  spiritual  unity  of  Chnstian  disciples,  the 
cousciousneBS  of  which  must  precede  any  hopeftd  experiments  to 
chri«u»n  securc  organic  union,  is  evinced.  More  and  more,  the 
utcratare.  same  Tcligious  literature  finds  its  way  into  the  house- 
holds of  the  diverse  Christian  organizationa  There  are  devotional 
books  to  which  all  extend  a  welcome.  The  **  Imitation  of  Christ," 
which  is  dear  to  the  Boman  Catholic  devotee,  deeply  impresses 
Wesley  and  Whitefield,  and  is  sent  forth  among  Scottish  Presby- 
terians with  a  commendatory  preface  by  Chalmers.  The  same 
hymns  are  sung  in  the  sanctuaries  and  at  the  firesides  of  disciples 
of  every  name. 

In  this  place,  it  is  convenient  to  ^eak  of  the  treasury  of  Eng- 
lish hymns,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  creation  of  the  modem 
period.  Prior  to  Watts,  there  were  some  excellent  hymns 
written  by  English  authors.  Such  are  the  Morning 
Hymn  and  the  Evening  Hymn  of  Bishop  Ken,  and  the  doxology 
wliich  he  composed — "Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 
Such  are  the  hymns  of  Addison,  *'  The  spacious  firmament  on 
high,"  and»  **  When  all  thy  mercies,  0  my  God."  But  it  was 
Watts  who  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  sacred  eong,  Dod- 
dridge wrote,  *'  Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love,**  and  other 
hymns  of  merit.  The  most  fertile  of  all  hymn-writers  was  Charles 
Wesley.  '*  Jesusj  lover  of  my  soul,"  is  only  one  of  a  considerable 
number  of  his  lyrics  which  are  prized  by  all  English-speakiiig 
Christians.     **How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesuit  sounds**  was  one  of 
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the  productions  of  John  Newton,  included  in  the  "  Olnej  Hymns  *— 
where  appeared,  also,  the  hymns  of  Cowper,  of  which,  "Ood 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way,"  is  one  of  the  best  Anne  Steele, 
James  Montgomery,  Bowring — who  wrote,  "  Watchman,  tell  ;u  d 
the  night ; "  Tronch,  Keble — the  author  of  "  The  Christian  Tear"— 
Heber,  Faber,  Bonar,  are  only  a  few  of  the  names  of  hynm-writerB 
who  have  become  well  known  to  Christian  worshippers  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Few  hymns  are  more  prized  than  Cardinal 
Newman's  "  Lead,  kindly  light"  American  writers  have  added  to 
the  hymnals  of  all  the  churches  some  contributions  of  acknowl- 
edged worth.  Such  are  President  Dwight's  hymn,  '*  I  love  thy 
kingdom,  Lord/'  and  the  hymn  by  Bay  Palmer,  "  Idy  faith  looks  up 
to  thee." 
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I   GENERAL  COUNCJUA* 

I.     325.  Nice*  I.     The  Arian  Controversy, 
II.     381.  Constantmople  I.     Tlie  Apollinanan  Controrersjr* 
111.     431.  Ephesus.     The  Xestorian  ControTersj. 
rV,     451.  ChjUcedoE.     The  Eutychian  Controversy. 
V.     553.  GonBt&ntinople  II.     ControT^rsy  reapectiug  the  Three  Chaptera 
TL     680-81.  Constantinople  III.    (Tlie  Trullan  Coauoil).     Controveray  re* 

speoting  two  Wills  in  Christ 
Til.     787.  Nictitt  II      The  Worship  of  Images.     The  first  Til.  General 

Ooimcils  are  received  in  oommon  hy  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins. 
VnL     869,  Constantinople  IT,     CoQtroversy  of  Ignatius  and  Photius-     This 
Council  was  rejected  by  the  Greeks.     Tlieir  Tlllth.  General  Conn- 
cil  was  held  in  Coost&ntitiople  in  879^  and  was  rejected  hy  the 
Latins. 
The  Counaila  after  the  TUlth,  are  rejected  by  the  Greeka. 
IX.  1123.   Late  ran  I.     InveHtiture:  Confirms  the  Worms  Concordat- 
X,  1139.  Lateran  IL     Tenninatioti   of  a  Schism.     Condemns  the  Doc- 
trines of  Arnold  of  Brescia.. 
ZI,  1179.  Lateran  III.     BeUting  to  Discipline.     Rules  for  the  Ohoioe  of 

a  Pope. 
Xn.  1215.  Lateran  IT.     Assertion  of  Papal  Authority. 
XTTI,   1245.   Lyons  I.  (reckoned  hj  some  as  Lateran  T. ).     Pope  and  Emperor : 

Deposes  Frederic  II. 
XIT.  1274.   Lyons  II.     Conce.isions  of  Rudolph  of  Hapeburg.     New  Rulei 

for  the  choice  of  a  Pope,  etc. 
XT.   13 It.   Vienne  (reoognized  by   Lateran,   1512).      Suppression   of  the 

Templars,  etc. 
XVL  1414-18.  Constance  (the  last  sessions  acknowledged  hy  Rome^  the 
whole  by  France).     Condemnation  of  Hnss. 
XTIl.   1431-19.  Basel.    First  Twenty-five  H<^ssiops  received  by  Rome,  until  iU 
removal  to  Forrara.      The  Council   of  Florenot?,   1438^  regarded 
by  Rome  as  a  continuation  of  the  Urst  sessions  of  BaseL 
XTni.  1612^18.  Lateran  T, 

XIX.  1545-U3.     Trent 

XX.  Tatican.     Infallibility  of  the  Pope  decreed. 

[Another  order  of  the  Councils  (Basel  being  rejected)  t  XT.,  Tlenne  ;  XTL, 
Oonfltmoe;  XTII.,  Florence  ;  XTIIL,  Trent,  mill  another  order  (Basel  be- 
ing reckoned  as  distinct)  :  XVII. ,  Basel ;  XTIII, ,  Florence  ;  XIX- ,  Lateran  T. ; 
XX.,  Trent,  The  contested  councils  are  Sardica,  344  (considered  oacumeni' 
cal  by  the  Latins) ;  the  Trullan,  Quinlsextum,  G92  (received  by  Greek  Church); 
Vienne,  Pisa,  Constance,  Basel,  and  Lateran  T.  (which  within  the  Latin 
Church  are  disputed).  ] 

*  iJjt«n»d  and  vnlarfad  trom  SoitlbV  **  Ohonh  Hiatmry  ta  CHaooialkoslmX  Tablvk'* 


^^^^M^^^^^^^^^ikWHNDlX.        ^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^t                             ^^^^^B 

^^^       LIST  OF  POPES  PROM  GREGORY  L  TO  LEO  XTlT^l 

^H            Gregory  I.,  500-604 

Sergiiia  H.,  844-^7                                ■ 

^H            Sablnianyji,  604^0^  (?) 

Iteo  IV.,  847-^55                                   1 

^H            Boniface  ni.,  0D7  (?) 

Benedict  in.,  855-858                   ^^M 

^H            Boniface  IV.,  GOS-615  (t) 

Nicholas  I.,   858-667                      ^^| 

^H            Deusdedit,  615-618  (?) 

Hadrlaa  IL,  807-872  (?)                 ^H 

^H            Boniface  V.,  619-625  (f) 

John  Vlil.,  872^^2                        ^^M 

^H            MonoiiuA  I.,  625-038 

Marinua,  882-884                            ^^1 

^H           BeTerlnui,  040 

BadriAn  UI.,  884-885                    ^^H 

^m            John  XV.,  640^-642 

Stephen  V.,  885-891                      ^^M 

^H            Theodore  I.,  042-649 

Formosus,  891-896                         ^^H 

^H            Marttti  I.,  049-653,  dep,  ;  d.  065 

Boiiiface  VI.,  890                            ^^M 

^F            Bugeniufl  I.,  054-657 

Stephen  VL,  806-897                    ^^| 

^1              VitalianuA,  657-072 

Roman tu,   897  (?)                            ^^H 

^K            AdAodatuB,  672-670 

Theodore  £1.,  898                           ^^H 

^H            Dontu  L,  07O-67B 

Joim  IX.y  898-900                           ^^M 

^H           Agfttho,  67id-0B2  (?) 

Benedict  IV.^  900-903                    ^^| 

^H            Leo  n.,  682-683  (?) 

IrfK)  v.,  903,  dep.                             ^^M 

^H            Benedict  IL,  084-685 

Ohriitopher,  90:i^9M,  depw            ^^M 

^H           John  V,,  685-066  (?) 

Sergiufl  UL,  904-9 1 1                        ^^M 

^H            Oono,  080-087 

Anaataaias  in.,911  913                 ^^M 

^H            Theodorua,  087 

JUndo,  913-914                                ^^M 

^H            Serglm  L,  687-701 

John  Z.,  914-928                            ^^M 

^H            John  7I.p  7Q1-705 

Iieo  VI.,  1^28-929                              ^^M 

^H           Joh&  VII.,  705-707 

Stephen  VH.,  920-QSl                    ^^M 

^V            SifilnnluH,  706 

John  XL,  931-936                          ^^M 

^B              OonatanUnef  708^715 

Leo  Vn.,  936-939                           ^^M 

^H            Gregory  H^  715-731 

Stephen  Vlll.,  939-942                           fl 

^H           Oregoiy  HI.,  731-741 

Martin  IH.,  or  Marinua  IL,  94d^^^J 

^H            Zachariaa,  741-752 

Agapetus  H.,  940-955                     ^^M 

^^H            Stephen ,    752,  died  hefore  oonseora- 1 

John  XU^  950-903,  dep.               ^^M 

^H                tion 

I^eo  Vni.,  903-965                          ^^M 

^H            Stephen  IL^  752-757 

Benedict  V.,  964-965               ^^M 

^H            Paul  L,  757-^767 

John  XIU<,  005-973                       ^^M 

^^H               CoNflTTAJ^TiKE,  Usurper,  707-768 

Benedict  VX,  972^974                         ■ 

^m           Stephen  IIL,  768-772 

Boniface  VII,,  974,   artv*©  Inlfl 

^H           Hadrian  L,  772-795 

exile                                                    ^M 

^H            Ii«o  nL,  705^10 

Donui  IL,  974                                 ^^M 

^H           Stephen  IV*,  816-817 

Benedict  VU^  ^7M)B3  (?\         ^H 

^H           PaicaJ  I^  817^24 

John  XIV.,  983^984                       ^^ 

^m           Sngeidui  II.,  824-«27 

1  ItV.  Ak^r                       ^nHf^^H 

^H            Valentliie,  827  (?)                                 ^ 

^H          Gregory  IV.,  827-844  (?) 

^H                   •  A}>bf«¥latiicl  from  Q^at^^t  *' 

^^H             imU  or  dispute  w  ta  the  date. 

^^^^ 

^^^^^v 

jo^  XV.,  mty-mn 

AKTlPOISiv                                               ^^^^^^^1 

Gregory  V.,  91H!t-099 

Joi^r  XVI, ,  997-998                               ^^H 

Silvester  11^  909-1003 

^^^H 

John  XVlljlOOB 

^^^H 

John  XVUl.,  lOOS^lOOO.  ret. 

^^^H 

Serglaa  IV-,  1009-10]  2  (P) 

^^^1 

Benedict  VIM,,  1015^1024 

^^^H 

John  XIX.,  10^24-1083 

^^^H 

Benedict  IX.,   1033-1048,   reft 

;   de- 

SlLTESTEK  III,  1044                                        ^^^H 

posed  KHA,  and  r*^&tored  on  death 

Gregory  VI.,  1045^1046,  dt|L                   ^^H 

of  Silvester  lU.  ;  sold  tbe 

papao/ 

Otement  £L,,  1046-1047                               ^^H 

to  Gregory  VI.  ;  restored  Again  on 

^^^H 

death  of  Clement  IL 

^^^H 

DamaBua  IL,  1048 

Clement  IL,  1046-1047                              ^^H 

Leo  IX.,  1048-1054 

^^^H 

Victor  n.,  1055-1057 

^^^H 

Stephen  IX.,  1057-1058 

Bkkedict  X.,  1058-1059,  dbp               ^^H 

NJcholaa  EL,  10,^8-1061 

^^^H 

Alexander  H.,  1061^1073 

^^^H 

aragory  VIL,  1073-1085 

CX.EHEKT  m. ,  1060-1100                             ^^H 

Victor  m.,  10B6-1087 

^^^H 

Urban  IL,  1068-1099 

Albkrt,  1102                                         ^^^1 

Fa*«cal  IL,  1099-1118 

SlLV^BTER  lY. ,  1 105-1111                             ^^H 

OelaaiuB  H.,  11 18^11 1S> 

orkooet  vih,  iiia-im             ^^H 

OaliJEtua  n.,  1119-1124 

^^^H 

Honorlni  0.^1124-1130 

^^^H 

Innocent  n.,  lliJ0^1143 

AiTACLETUfl  n. ,  1 130-1188                   ^^^1 

Celeattne  n.,  114S-1144 

Qreoobivb,  1188                                 ^^^H 

Lnoiua  IL,  1144^1145 

^^^H 

Bnfeniiu  m.,  1145-1153 

^^^H 

Anaatuini  IV.,  I15S-1154 

^^^H 

Hadrfmn  IV.,  1154-1159 

^^^^1 

iUexander  m.,  115S>-n8l 

Victor  IV,,  1 159-1164                          ^^H 
PA»€At  ni,  1164-1168                          ^^H 

CALEETU8  m. .  1 168-1 1 7S                               ^^H 

Lnofna  IIL,  1181-1185 

Ikkocent  UL,  1178-1180                     ^^^H 

Urban  in.,  1185-1187 

^^^H 

Gregory  VUL,  1187 

^^^H 

Clement  IIL,  1187-1191 

^^^H 

OelftitJue  HL,  1191-1198 

^^^H 

Innocent  HI.,  1198-121ft 

^^^H 

HonoriQi  m.,  1215-1227 

^^^H 

Gregory  IX*,  1227-1241 

^^^1 

^^leetine  TV.,  1241 ;  died  before  ooo- 

^^^H 

^^P        Mcration 

^^^H 

^^  Innocent  IV.,  1243-1254 

^^^H 

1          Alexander  IV^  1254-12fll 

^^^M 
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Urban  HT.,  1261-1264 
Olttmsiit  nr.,  1265-1268 
Vaottncj  till  election  of  Gregory  X.» 
1271 
Gregory  X.,  1271-1276 


Hadrian  V.,  1276;  died  before 

oration 
John  XXL,  1276-1277 
Nioholas  m^  1277-1280 
Martin  T7^  1281-1286 
Bonorina  IV^  1285-1287 
Nioholaa  T7^  1288-1293 
CMMtina  v.,  1204,  res.  ;  d.  1296 
Bonifiaoe  VOL,  1294-1808 
Benedict  ZI.,  1808-1804 
Clement  V.,  1805-1814 
John  ZZn^  1816-1384 
Benedict  ZEL,  1884-1842 
Clement  VL,  1842-1852 
Innocent  VL,  1852-1862 
Urban  V^  1862-1870 
Gregory  XL,  1870-1878 


>  In  Avigpioo. 


THE  GREAT  SCHISM. 


Rom. 
Urban  VL,  1378-1389 
Boni£ace  IX^  1389-1404 


VIL,    1404- 


Atiovov. 
Clement  VH,  1378-1894 
Benedict   XIII.,    1394- 
1423 


Innocent 

1406 
Gregory    XII.,     1406^ 

1415,  res.  ;  d.  1419 


Alexander   V.,    1409- 

1410 
J[ohn  XXnL,  l4lO-1415, 
dep.;  d.  1419 
In  1415  the  Council  of  Constance  deposed  John 
XXTTT, ,  induced  Gregory  XII.  to  resign,  and  elected 

Martin   V.,   1417-1431   Clement     VHI.,    1424- 

1429,  res. 
Bngenins   IV^    1481-   Felix  V. ,  elected  1439  bj 
1447  Cooncil  of  Baael,  m. 

1449 
Nicholas  V.,  1447-1466 
Oalixtua  HL,  1465-1458 
Pina  n.,  1458-1464 
Panl  IL,  1464-1471 
Siartna  IV^  1471- 
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Innooeiit  VXZL,  1484-1493 
▲locander  VL,  1403-1508 
Pine  m.,  1608 
jQliui  XL,  1508-1518 
limo  X.,  1618-1521 
Adrian  VL,  1633-1528 
OtomMit  VXL,  1528-1584 
Paul  XCL,  1584-1549 
Julias  XXL,  1550-1556 
BCarcellnfl  XL,  1655 
Pan!  XV^  1655-1659 
Pins  XV^  1569-1565 
Piofl  v.,  168^1573 
Gregory  XXXX^  1573-1585 
Sixtm  V^  1585-1590 
Urban  Vn^  1590 
Gregory  XXV^  1690-1591 
Innooent  XX.,  1591 
Olament  VIXL,  1593-1605 
Z.M>XX^1605 
Paul  v.,  1606-1631 
OrHory  ZV.,  1631-1638 


Urban  VXXL,  1638-1644 
Xnnooant  X,  1644-1655 
Alazandnr  VXL,  1656-1667 
dement  XZ.,  1667-1669 
Olement  Z.,  1670-1676 
bnocent  XL,  1676-1689 
Alexander  VXXL,  1689-1691 
Innocent  XXL,  1691-1700 
Olement  XX.,  1700-1731 
Innocent  XITLy  1731-1734 
Benedict  XXXL,  1734-1780 
Olement  XII.,  1780-1740 
Benedict  XIV.,  1740-1758 
Olement  Xm.,  1758-1769 
Olement  XIV.,  1769-1774 
Pint  VL,  1776-1799 
Ping  VIL,  1800-1838 
Leo  Xn.,  1838-1839 
Ping  VXXL,  1839-1880 
Gregory  XVL,  1881-1846 
Ping  IX.,  1846-1878 
Leo  XnL,  1878— 


m. 


NOTES  ON  TllE  LITEKATTJBE  OF  CHUECH 
HISTORY-^ 

HISTOEY  OF  THE  LITEIlATtJIEE  IN  THIS  BEPAKTMENT. 

The  oldest  work  on  the  history  of  the  Church  ia  the  Acii  of  the  Apo8ttf«^ 
hj  Luko.  Shortly  aft«?t  150  a,d,,  Hegesippus,  a  Jewish  (bat  not  judaizini^ 
Christimj,  wrote  accounts  of  the  Chitrch.  He  had  travelled  and  made  p«r- 
%  nal  inquiriea.  The  few  fragmentii  that  remain  of  his  work  are  in  Itoutli 
{ReL  Sacr,^  I,  pp.  207-219),  and  Grahe  {SpicOegimn,  IL,  203-214).  The  father 
of  Ohuroh  History  la  Eusetjiiii],  BiBhop  of  Ca?i&area  (c.  265-0.  340>,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  influence.  His  History  of  the  Church  comes  down  to 
324  A*D.  He  had  in  his  hands  numerous  lost  writers.  His  own  work  ia  in- 
valuable. AltboQgh  not  specially  critical^  lie  means  to  be*  truthful.  He  has 
little  to  say  of  the  Latin  churches.  His  Lift'  of  CifnatdHtiinc,  whom  he  knew 
weHy  is  a  panegyric.  Tliere  is  a  thorough  account  of  thti  Liie  and  Writings 
of  Eusebius,  by  Bishop  Lightfoot,  in  Smith  and  Wa<j©^a  Dkiuynarij  vf  Chrvf 
tiau  Bioff^raphif .  The  *^continuators*^  of  Eu^bius  were  Tlieod ore t,  SozomeUi 
and  Socrates,  in  the  fifth  century,  and  Tlieodorus  and  Evagrius  in  the  siicth  ; 
but  these  writers  partly  cover  the  same  ground,  Evagrias  closes  at  594  A.D. 
The  Arian  Church  historian  was  Philostorgiua  (3(>y-c.  425).  His  work  begins 
with  the  Arian  controversy,  and  extends  to  423  A.D.  Only  excerpts  remain, 
as  preserved  in  PhotuiB,  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century.  They  are  reprinttid 
in  Migne's  *'  Patrology."  Hnflnus  (d.  410)  translated  Eusebius  into  Latin,  and 
atided  two  books  of  his  own,  carrying  the  narrative  down  to  A.lx  S95. 

From  the  Patristio  Age  to  the  end  of  the  medinsval  era,  historical  writings 
were  unoriticalf  and  chiefly  of  a  fragmentary  character.  The  IHgtorj/  of  i/is 
Prankt,  by  Gregory »  Bishop  of  Tours,  ia  the  most  valuable  source  for  early 
French  history.  He  is  credulous,  but  veracious.  According  to  a  custom  of 
rhroniclerSf  he  starts  with  the  creation.  As  he  approaches  near  his  own  date 
he  becomes  more  nnd  more  trustworthy.  As  a  picture  of  his  times  his  work 
Is  precious.  The  Venerable  Bede  (073-735)  wrote  the  Eedaiastkui  Huitory  of 
tfis  EnglUh  Nation^  a  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  Oirlstianity,  with  a  prelimi- 
nary  compilation  on  the  earlier  hUtory  of  Britain.     Paul  us  Diaconus  ^o.  720« 


*  It  win  l)«  undentixxl  that  ihn  1l«ti  of  boob  hwf  cItwi  t%  aelflctod  from  a  vrry  vohunloove 
UtaniCaro.  Could  these  notiv  \>m  exlendMl,  other  litles,  undpr  the  dUTeroot  topic«^  woiKd  jiutl^ 
olaktn  ■  pUko*.  The  iitu^ieat  thoul.l  b«ar  in  mind  that,  under  the  ■cToral  sobjacrtA  aoil  er«A»  the 
IKQcral  work*  (od  \x  €T3  Kiq)  »Dd  th«  dictiouwiM  and  iiirjclo|>rdlaF  (oci  v-  'l^)  «>rp  cXt/m 
tb*  mfn>x  riklii«bl«  •oafpp*  of  knowlpd^c,  Althoagb  it  bai  not  been  thouffht  n^oowaij  H»  maltli^f 
puticular  rrfonooM  tu  tbinn. 
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fi.  800)  wrote,  in  a  tmthfal  and  impartial  tpirit,  a  liistorj'  of  the  IiOtnb«rd% 
whlcli  ha  brought  down  to  744  A.  P.,  and  loft  nufiaished  Adam  of  Bremen 
(d.  o.  1073)  composed  a  hisior/  of  the  ArchbisbopB  of  Ilambarg-Bremen  dovti 
to  1072,  Sharing  in  the  anperBtitiona  of  hia  time,  jet  honest  and  impartial^ 
h©  ia  the  principal  authority  for  early  Scandiuavian  Church  history.  Tba 
Liber  Pi^TiliJk^dU  is  made  up  of  biographies  of  Roman  biahopa  £rom  tha 
ApoBtle  Peter  to  near  the  close  of  the  ninth  centnry  (81U).  Bartholomaiaa  of 
Lucca  (d.  1327)  compofied  a  general  Church  history  (in  twenty-four  books\ 
reaching  as  far  aa  1313.  Odwrio  Vitalifl^  Abbot  of  St.  Evreiil,  in  Normandy^ 
wrote  a  Church  history  (in  thirtpen  booksX  extending  to  1142.  The  aeoular 
chroniclers  uf  the  Middle  Agffs^  in  the  difTereut  nations,  auch  as  Matthew  of 
Piwria  (d,  1250),  William  of  Tyre  (u.  IIOO),  who  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Cruaades  from  1100  to  1184,  describe  the  affairs  of  Cliurch  as  well  aa  of 
State.  Toward  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  era  there  was  an  Increased  interest 
in  hJBtory.  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (d.  1264)  wrote  his  ^)eeulum  HUtoridU  (in 
thirty-one  books)^  the  3d  part  of  hia  Sp&mium  Majui.  A  more  critical  spirit 
arofio,  an  ii^  seen  in  the  writings  of  Laurentius  Valla  (d.  1457),  who  dlsputvd 
the  genuineness  of  the  alleged  Donation  of  ConBtantine. 

Besides  the  works  referred  to  ttbove,  there  were  produced,  In  the  Middle 
AgeSi  nnmberlesa  writinga  of  an  historical  character  relating  to  the  lirea  of 
popes,  moukSf  and  other  persons  of  local  or  general  celebrity,  the  ri8«  and  tb« 
achierementa  of  moniiatic  orderB,  etc.  To  eeparale  fact  from  fictioQ  is  th« 
task  of  the  critic,  which  can  never  be  fully  accomplished.  Man/  of  thasi 
writinga  are  embraced  In  the  great  collection  of  the  BollandistSt  Um  Aeki 

The  controveraies  of  the  He  formation  were  es&entlallj  connected  with  la- 
v^estigationa  in  Church  history.  In  the  Lutheran  Church  appeared  (1559- 
1574),  in  13  Tolumes,  the  Ma^gd^bitrg  €cntnrk«,  the  production  of  HatthiM 
Flacius  and  his  condjutors,  Magdeburg  being  the  seat  of  their  labora.  The  ar- 
rangement  was  hy  centuries,  with  fifteen  chapters,  or  rubrics,  in  each.  It  it 
polemical  in  it^  design^  one  great  object  being  to  show  how  the  Church  wag 
corrupted  through  the  Papacy.  Although  clumsy  in  its  literary  exeonllotii  ll  in 
the  fruit  of  great  erudition.  By  way  of  counterpoise,  the  EcrlemaMi^Qi  AnnaHi 
of  Baronius  were  composed.  He  had  free  access  to  the  Yaticaa  library.  Ilii 
Industry  was  astonishing.  His  contributions  to  knowledge  were  important 
His  method  ia  to  take  up  each  year  hy  itself,  giving  what  occurred  in  thai  year, 
and  then  passing  to  the  next.  He  writes  to  defend  the  Church  of  Rome^  bul 
without  directly  combating  the  Magtkhurg  Centurkt.  He  carried  th^j  An  until 
OS  far  as  1108.  His  continuators,  the  best  of  whom  is  Rayn:^' 
them  down  to  1586.  The  best  edition  of  Baronius  and  of  his  c 
that  of  A.  Theiner  (1864),  which  contains  the  valnabla  annotatk) 
Pagi. 

In  Engli^dr  In  the  sixteenth  and  eeventeenth  oenturlea,  mue)i  1 
learning  was  brought  forward  In  the  con tro vers i^^^  ^^*h  ?■»—     --  \ 
the  Churchmen  and  Puritans.     Cranmer  and  his  i 
Hooker,  Cartwright,  and  many  others,  wero  labuiMu*  ntuq 
But  their  historical  writing  was  in  conned 
Church  polity. 

In  France,  the  Gallioan  School  produ 
maut.     Katalis  Aleitander  brought    Ui 
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iown  to  1600.  In  a  more  intereating  stjle,  Flenrj  wrote  (20  vols.)  his  history 
Df  tbe  Church,  down  to  1414 — continued  bj  Fabre  to  1505— a  readable  work, 
diBpleaaing  to  UUranioiitaTilBts.  There  is  a  tranalalion  of  a  portion  of  Flenrj 
(A.D.  381-400),  ra vised  bj  J.  H,  Newman  (S  volaj.  The  mosi  accurate  and 
Talnabta  of  the  French  ecclesiastical  historians  of  tliis  agti  is  Tilleinonl,  who»fl 
Bjmpathies  were  with  the  Jan&ouiiits.  Mia  work  rtiUtea  ouJy  to  thu  Qrst  six 
centuries.  It  Is  highlj  appreciated  hy  Gibbon.  Bossuet,  in  his  polemical 
writings,  and  in  hia  dlBcourae  on  Universal  History^  dealt  with  important 
f^e nods  and  eventa  in  the  history  of  tho  Chnri^h.  Dupin  (1657-1719)  wrote  a 
copious  bibliographical  and  biographical  account  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  Hii 
liberalitj  bronght  on  him  ecclesiastical  censnre.  Hia  BjmpatMea  were  with 
the  Jaubenista.     Tlie  similar  work  of  Celllior  la  more  full  and  correct. 

In  Germany,  a  new  epoch  was  introduced  hy  Mosheim  \d.  1755),  Ftofessoi 
at  Gottingen^  whose  History  of  the  Church,  iu  comparison  with  Its  prt'deoefisors, 
was  marked  by  a  scientitio  spirit,  and  merited  the  esteem  which  V  Ung  en* 
joyed  as  a  text-book.  It  is  the  work  of  a  thorough,  conscienti'^us  scholar.  II 
fa  arranged  in  the  oenturlal  form.  Is  commonplace  in  its  style,  and  laoki 
philosophical  insight.  The  best  edition  in  English  is  the  American  edition  of 
Murdock,  enriehed  by  his  notes.  Mosheini's  work  on  the  first  three  centuries 
•—the  Cfftnmrnfurkt^  etc.^s  a  production  of  equal  solidity.  It  was,  also, 
edited  by  Murdock.  Schrockh  followed  Motiheimin  a  truly  learned,  volumin* 
ona  History  of  the  Church  (in  45  vols.).  He  forsakes  the  centurial  method 
for  A  Iws  formal  division  into  periods.  lit*  may  be  consulted  by  the  student 
with  profli 

The  present  century  In  Germany  has  witnessed  the  production  of  works  in 
Church  history  of  the  highest  value.  Among  many  authors  of  note»  the  threa 
most  eminent  are  Neander,  Gieseler^  and  Baur.  Their  works,  and  the  wrttlngt 
of  other  recent  German  authors  iu  this  department,  both  Protestant  and  Cath- 
oOc,  will  be  described.  In  France,  En((land,  and  America,  there  hnve  heeii 
Important  contributions  to  tlie  literature  of  this  branch  of  attt,dy»  which  will  bt 
character iijed  in  the  lists  that  follow. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  EECENT  WOEKS. 

Neander's  Church  History  (Torrey'a  translation,  5  vols.,  with  an  index  vol- 
ume). Neander  wrote,  also,  a  Liffi  of  Jex^t^,  and  t  Hi^f^ry  of  iJw  Ptitntififf 
atid  Tntifiitiff  of  tlw  ApotkUe  CliHrch^  which  will  be  characterised  later  Hto 
Church  History  is  the  fruit  of  thorough  learning,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  tipirit 
of  piety,  deep  and  earnest,  and,  at  the  same  time^  truiy  ddtholio.  This  i^ork 
ts  equally  Instructive  and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  edifying.  Nt-ander 
Is  especially  strong  in  the  departments  of  theological  doctrine  and  of  Christian 
life,  and  in  the  analysis  of  character  ;  in  a  word,  as  regards  the  inner  springt 
and  movement  of  history.  The  narrative  lacks  color,  and  the  external  aspecta 
of  the  subject  are  neglected.  On  the  whole,  Neander's  History  ii  one  of  the 
noblest  historical  productions  of  the  present  age. 

Gieeeler  B  Church  History  (Pr<»Cei»c»r  H.  B.  Smith's  edition,  5  vols,  >  Is  marked 
by  a  high  ethical  tone,  without  the  evantrelioal  warmth  which  is  a  leading 
trait  of  Xeander,  The  text  of  Gleseler  U  comparatively  brief.  He  is  clear  la 
his  statementA,  impartial,  and  exceptionally  accurate.  The  volumes  ar* 
largely  made  up  of  references  and  exeerpta  In  marginal  notes,  in  whiel 
the  vast  learning  of  the  author  is  instruotira'*   jxhibit<^.     Th«  work  is  a  U 
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bmj  in  itself^     It  is  fullj  ftppreciai^d  bjr  tha  best  Btudenis  ol  general  lili 

tor  jr. 

Baur'B  strength  was  given  mainly  to  tbe  stady  of  the  historical  foundadona 
of  OinstiaDity,  and  to  the  first  three  centtirieB.  But  he  diaouaiies,  with  strLk> 
ing  ability  aod  p^rapiouilyi  the  latur  p^^riods,  espt^eially  doctrinal  history.  Th# 
influence  of  the  Uegeliau  philoaophj  ia  manif^ijit  everywhere.  Baur*G  peculiit 
theory  as  to  the  coii^icta  in  the  Apostolio  age^  and  tlieir  effect  in  the  produc 
tion  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  Canon,  and  in  developing  the  old 
Catholic  Church,  mmtt  not  he  forgotten.  His  Church  History  embraces  fivt 
Tolnnies. 

Among  later  works  in  this  department,  the  Church  History  of  Dr.  Sohafl 
merits  particular  commendation.  It  is  founded  on  a  study  of  the  original 
sources.  Its  author  is  fomilijir  with  the  Eugltsh  and  American,  as  well  as  the 
eontlneutal  literature.  Its  tone  Is  at  once  evangelical  and  liberal.  The  bibli^g' 
raphy  which  it  furnisheB  is  very  fuU  and  valuable.  The  work  has  the  sig- 
nal advantage  of  taking  into  view  the  investigations  of  scholars  down  to  the 
present  date. 

Hagenbach*8  Hutary  of  the  Church  (7  vols«)  is  adapted  to  cultivated  readers. 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  portion  treating  of  the  History  of  the 
Reformation  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1879). 

In  connection  with  these  general  worksi  the  writings  of  Milm&n  may  prop- 
•rly  be  referred  to.  His  History  of  the  Jews  and  his  HiBlory  of  Chnstianltj 
In  the  Fiist  Three  Centuries  are  of  moderate  value.  His  principal  work  is  thi 
Hutorif  of  Latin  fjkrmtmnity  (8  vols.),  which  extends  to  the  middle  of  Uj# 
flfleenth  century.  More  than  most  of  the  Church  histuriausj  he  writes  for  the 
literary  class.  It  is  a  useful  complement  of  Neander.  The  learning  is  ample, 
the  style  is  animated »  but  with  a  predilection  for  the  Latin  element.  On  thi 
papooy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  on  the  topics  oonneoied  with  literature  aad 
art,  Milmau  is  both  entertaining  and  instrnctive. 

Robertson  s  IliBtory  of  tfte  Church  (revised  ed.|  8  vols.,  1874)  extends  ts 
the  Reformation.  The  author,  a  Canon  in  the  English  Episcopal  Church, 
\b  a  well-informed  scholar,  and  writes  In  a  moderate  and  eandid  spirit 

Professor  Henry  B.  Smith's  History  of  t?ie  Church  in  Chr&noltifjv^d  7o£i^ 
includes  a  vast  amount  of  olassi^ed  information,  with  penetrating  comments. 
Respecting  American  Eceleslaatical  Historyi  there  is  &  very  ralaable  coUeotiOB 
of  facts  and  dates. 

In  a  popular  style^Bohringer's  KirckengeichidiU  in  Biographien  (13  To!i., 
2ded.,  1801  s^jq.). 

Of  the  smaller  manuals  of  Church  History,  one  of  the  most  important  is  ibit 
of  Ilase  (11  th  ed. ,  1880;  the  American  translation,  from  7th  ed,.,  1854 ».  Tit* 
a  condensed  narrative  of  a  thorough  schohir.  written  tn  a  pithy  and  sometimet 
racy  style.  Its  chief  defect  is  owing  to  an  undue  compression — in  tlie  room  of 
a  selection — ^of  the  matter.  Ilase  has  begun  the  pnblication  of  a  Church  Bi^J 
tory  of  a  more  popular  character,  on  the  basis  of  his  t<    : 

Kurtz's  Church  History  (2  vols..  10th  ed.,  1887  ;  t 
from  an  earlier  ed.)  is  more  dlatiii    "         '  than  llimo'*  wurk,     lU  * 

writes  in  sympathy  with  the  Ltitl> 
and  well  arranged.     It  Ifl  aiij 

Niedner's  Manual  (Ij 
thorough  researohea ;  HI 
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is  *'  schematized*^  to  excess— broken  up  into  sections  Mid  Sitib-^ctions— jmd| 
generaUj  speaking,  b  cluiusv  in  iU  liter^rj  ezeoution.  The  philosophical 
RuggestioTis  ioL'orporated  in  th<*  nafratiir«  are  oft«n  striking,  but  reflect  In  a 
marked  way  tha  author's  IndiridmLlitj. 

The  *^  Student's  Church  Historjr  '^  (in  SmitVa  series  of  iezt'booksi  extendi 
to  tho  Refortnation  (with  a  brief  Tiew^  ot  that  era).  It  is  based  largely  on 
SchaflTs  Church  History.  Guericke^s  History  is  the  production  of  a  strict 
Lutheran.  It  is  drawn,  however,  in  great  part  from  Neauder*  Professor 
Shedd'a  translation  extends  as  far  as  A.D.  1073. 

Other  Gorman  manuals  (by  Protestants)  are  Herzog  a  Abrm  (3  yola.\  H. 
Sclimid  (2  vols.,  l^l),  Jacob!  (the  first  six  centuries).  Bothe's  KircJtengesch, 
-^a  posthumous  work — is  incomplete.    It  contains  interesting  theoretical  views. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  Ciitholio  manuals  is  the  Church  History  of 
Akog  (2  vols.,  Otii  ed.,  1878);  American  translation  in  3  vols.  (Cincinnati, 
1874)  But  the  translation  involves  a  oousiderable  number  of  chang:e!^  which 
oompHsQ  not  only  ailditions  but  omissions  and  other  departures  from  the  text. 
Borne  of  these  alterations  no  Protestant  would  consider  improvements. 

Another  Roman  Cathollo  manual  (ultramontane)  is  that  of  Hergenroth«r 
(3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1885).  Ritter  s  work  is  also  valuablo  (6tli  ed.,  1362,  2  vols.). 
Funk*8,  Lehrb.  d.  Kirehengeieh.  (folio,  1886),  ii  moderate  in  its  judgment^ 
Kraufl.  LtJirb.  d,  Kmihinpaeh,t  is  thorough  and  liberal, 

Ddtlinger*s  Handbook  ef  €firi»t4*t a  Church  IImt4>Ty  (2  vols,)  comes  down  to 
A.D.  680,  and  his  Maufud  of  Church  Jl/stortf  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in 
part  to  1517.  Cox*«  English  translation  of  Dollinger  (4  vols.,  1840-1842)  is 
from  both  works  as  far  as  they  oovc^r  different  ground. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above«  the  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedia 
referred  to  on  page  67Q^&re  of  great  service. 
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HagenbaoV8.fli«^^o/*i>(>c/rt7i«,  5th  ed.,  1807.  The  Engllsli  translation, 
enriched  by  additions  by  Professor  H.  B.  Smith  (2  vols.,  1861).  HogenbacU 
is  fair-minded.  The  work  is  rather  a  conglomerate  of  statements  and  refer- 
ences than  a  connected  exposition.  Baur's  VorU*nngen  itJurr  thrisd.  Dog* 
meuffeach,  (3  vols  ,  1865*1807),  although  moulded  according  to  the  author's  his- 
torical and  philosophical  theory,  is  highly  instructive.  Neander'R  poetlui* 
mous  Dogmengeieh,  (2  vols.,  1S57«  translated  in  Bohn's  Library)  is  a  welcome 
supplement  to  the  ohapters  on  the  subject  in  his  Church  History.  The  state- 
ments on  the  later  periods  are  brief  hut  suggestive.  Gieseler's  poethumaas  Doq' 
fnengr^h.  (edited  by  Redepennlng)  is  a  valuable  sketch.  It  terminates  at  the 
Reformation,  Rhedd's  ITktory  of  Doctrin/t  (3  vols.)  is  a  vigorous  treatise  by 
an  able  theolog^ian  of  the  Calvinistic  school.  Sheldon's  Uktory  of  Doetrin$ 
{%  vols.,  188G)  is  by  a  MetliodiHt  author,  wbo  writes  with  impartiality.  OiM 
of  the  best  of  tlie  histories  of  doctrine  is  Uie  Cfmi^tefi/liutn  d.  JJoffttt^rufmshieikU^ 
by  BaumgartenCrusius  (2  vols.,  1S40).  Miiuscher's  Dogmsnffesch.  (edited  by 
Von  Colin,  Sd  ed. ,  1832-1884)  contains  copious  citations  from  the  sonri^es. 
Schmlds  Dogmengmch,  (1  vol  ,  4th  ed  ,  by  Hauck,  1887)  is  a  meritorious  work. 
The  Dofpnenfjt^h.  of  Thomaslus  (2d  e±,  1886  >  is  very  valuable.  A.  Hamack*s 
Dogmengeteh,  embraces  (thus  far)  the  first  three  centuries^  and  the  Trinitarian 
•nd  Chrlstologioal  controveraiea  of  the  East  in  the  next  period. 
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MoNOGa.iPiia^Oae  of  the  principal  moQOgrftpbs  la  Dorner*a  Hiatary  sf 
tli€  D^^trine  of  (he  Prrmn  of  Chrut  (2il  ed  ,  1845  s  tntnsljited  in  Cl&rka 
Foreign  Library.  Other  works  under  tlil»  head  are  Baur*9  Hiatorv  of  th* 
Duotrine  ot  thu  Atouement ;  Uitoaham  (Horn.  Cuth.  u  Catholie  I/octrine  iff  th* 
At4?fufnte7U  ;  Baur's  HiBtor/  of  tlm  iJoutrine  o£  tho  Trinity  ;  Meier's  History  of 
the  DoetriDe  of  the  Trluily  ;  Eitschl  s  History  uf  the  Doctrine  of  Jufitiiioa'tia|H 
(transtuted; ;  LuLhardt's  History  of  tlii^  Dcictrlue  of  Free*wiU  and  Graoe  ;  H^li^| 
liti(jr*s  nistnry  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baplisin  ;  Ebrard's  History  of  the  Dogmt 
of  the  Lord's  Slipper  ;  Alger  ft  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  To 
Algeria  work  is  annexed  a  very  copious  and  aoourate  biblio^aphy  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  Ezra  Abbot.  Jul.  Mtiller's  Ohritt  Doar.  of  Biri  (3  voU.,  Ediub., 
186B)  ooutains  much  historical  matter. 

On  the  HiMtary  vf  Ilereju'ea^  Walcb's  KeUerge$ehi^iU  {down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, 11  Tola.,  Leipfiic,  1763  sqq.)  is  a  Btorehouse  of  learningf  on  the  aubiect 

THE  SOURCES  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

The  Sources  of  Churcli  History,  and  other  works  relating  to  the  topie,  i 
given  iu  mauy  of  the  ecclesiastical  historiee,  as  Qieseler,   Kartx,   Alsog. 
special  value  are  the  classified  li^ts  in  Bchaff'a  Church  History,      In  additie 
to  the  titltifi  of  bookit,  SchaH  gives  many  references  to  articles  in  Diotionarin 
and  Revjf  ws>     With  the  exception  of  EngUflh  works,  the  lists  are  quite  fiiM  ' 
(with  abbreviated   titles)  In  Ease  (11th  ed.,  1886;  the  Enijli«h  translation, 
from  the  7th  ed,,  Jena,  1854).     The  student  may  also  be  referr«?d  to  the  Lit* 
©rature  as  given  in  the  Thedhgieal  Etu^yf^piTdin  atid  MftJioddofft/ ot  Crooks  *xii 
Hurst  [based  on  Hagenbachi^  and  to  Zncklers  Tlie/ologMi,  EncyeLj  vol  ii, ; 
also  to  the  several  articles  in  Herzog  and  Plitt  s  UcaL  Encyd,  d,  ThtoL  yi 
Kirche,     The  Schaff-Herzog  EiicydoptFdia  &f  Beligumg   Knonsled^  (3 
presents   much   additionul  information  in  Bibliography.     The  Bame  It  \ 
of  Smith  and  Wace's  DiHwtmrt/  of  Christ.  Blogrnphy  [to  the  age  of 
BO  ague]  [4  vols.) ;  of  Smith  and  Cheetbam'a  Dktiomiry  of  OhritUau 
Hs9  (2  vols.);  of  the    Roman   Caiholio  KircJienlenin^n  (ed.  2^   1880  »q.);  ol 
Kraus'a  Eeui  Eney(±  (L  Chn«fl.  Atkrihumer  ;  and  of  McClintook  and  Stfoii|^ 
Cyd^iopdut  of  BSAkid.,  Theoloffiruly  and  EeeUmuikul  Literature  (10  vols.,  1867^  J 
1891,  with  2  supplementary  vols.,  to  1887).     Some  references  to  mtttlirirttliil 
are  given  by  J.  H.  Blunt  (High  Church  Episcopalian),  ItMiffnar 
Here9ks^  ete  ,  (1  vol  1880).     Articlets  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Ef*- 
Brit^mnka  often  give  references  to  authorities.      For   articles    Ln   Beriifvl 
and  Magazines  oxi  religious  or  ecclesiastical  subjecta,  see  Poole's  Indct. 

BiSLiCMJRAPHY  OF  THE  StJURt-ES. — Fabricius  has  been  called  **  llin  | 
of  bibliographers/^    Of  special  value  is  his  BitAioiK  G'niicti  (ed,  Harlaa,  1 
17Q0-18O9).     The  Lctkwi  of  Suidas.  a  Greek  writer  In  th- 
eombines  the  character  of  a  dictionary  and  of  an  eri 
many  quotations  ;  is  Instruct ive,  although  uncritical, 
hy  Qaisford  ;  also  by  Imm.  Bekker  (1854).     Po 
(37&-1500)  (Berlin,  1852,  I  vol,  with  Suppl,  I 
of  mediaBval  historical  writers,  to  which  is  u 
festal  days,  a  list  of  the  Popes  and  a  list  of  G 

Works  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Wri*; 

des  auteuTt  Bed,    (1680-1714,  47  vob. )  ; 
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9i  the  sixteenth  and  &OTeiiteeiith  cetituries  (1718-21) ;  C'oDtiQimticin,  hy  r.ou 
get,  for  writers  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  (173fi,  3  T0I5.).  Of  hight^r  merit  h 
CelUier'a  lliaL  generaU  dts  auteuT$  mures  ei  etd.  (1720-63,  23  vola).  Cave: 
S^riptorum  Erd*  EM.  JAtemrvi  (3  vola.,  1688).  Cavo  was  learned,  hut  un» 
critical  Eb«rt'B  AUg,  Oe»;K  d.  Lit.  de$  MittdnU^s  im  Ahendkinfie  (3  vols  , 
1874 :  the  Urst  volume  treuts  of  the  aucit^nt  Latin  Fathers).  Alzog  (Rom. 
Cfttli.)i  Haiidbuch  d,  PatrGlogie  (187G). 

CoLLECTioKB  oif  Ecoi^ESiASTiCAL  WuiT£Rs.— JlfaJTima  WMoUkica  i>etL 
pitTtiui  (Lugd  ,  1077,  27  Tols,  fol.)*  lu  this  edition  the  Greek  Fathers  are 
only  Sn  Latin  triLUsUtiouii. 

A.  Oallandi,  Bi^>l.  rett.  patrum^  etc.  (V#n.,  1765-88,  14  roU.).  It  contain* 
880  writer»|  with  notea  and  dlssertationa;  the  Greek  authors  with  Latin  Iranfl. 
latlons. 

Ahbe  Migne,  Putroloffiif  cursjit  campUhts.  Includes  the  writers  down  to  tht 
thirteenth  century — 222  Latin^  107  Greek*  The  authors  are  Tt?printed  from 
the  Benedictine  and  other  good  edkioiiti — the  Benedictine  editiotiB  being 
Bpeciallj  raliiable.  The  dissertations ,  prologomena,  etc.  of  Mignt;*3  edition,  as 
well  ae  his  Theological  DictionaritiS,  connected  with  the  series,  are  usef  uL 
The  printing  is  not  always  accurate.  Migfne's  edition  is  T»ry  convenient ;  it 
comprif-es  thy  minor  as  well  as  the  more  Important  writers. 

Other  important  colleotioua  :  DAcherj's  SpkUegimn  (3  vols.) ;  Baluze, 
MinceUaneu  (ftd.  Manaif  1078) ;  the  collections  of  Mari«ue  et  Burand  fO  Tola.^ 
1724),  of  Basnage  (4  Tola.,  1725),  of  Mai  (Rome,  1925  sq^.). 

Of  special  value  are  critical  editions  of  particular  writers — as  the  Oyrpiit 
Bcript  ecdsitki*iicontra  (Vienna,  1806  sq<|.,  10  vols,  have  appeared);  the  editions 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by  Hefcle  ;  by  Gebhardt,  Harnack  and  Zahn  ;  Ctem* 
ent  of  Bome»  Ignatius*  and  Polycarp,  by  Lightfoot ;  Barnabas,  by  MQller  ; 
The  teaching  of  the  XII*  Apostles,  by  A*  Harnack,  by  P.  SchaJiF,  by  Hitch- 
c<*ck  and  Brown,  by  Sabatier,  by  Dr.  C.  Taylor,  R.  Harris^  etc.  ;  Justin,  by 
Otto  ;  Ep.  ad  Diognel ,  by  Otto  ;  IrbuaiMs,  by  Stieren,  by  Harvey  ;  Turtullian, 
by  Oehler  (in  Corpus  Hit^i'ffid,\  \  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  Potter  ;  Origen, 
by  Redepenning  ;  Epiphanius^  by  Oehler  ;  Eusebiua^  by  Heimcheu  {1827,  8 
rolfi. ). 

There  are  numerous  monographs,  mostly  iu  German,  on  the  Fathem 
L  Tranglationa  of  the  Ante-Xicene  Fathers  (24  vols,,  Ediohurgh) ;  ruprinted  ixt, 
*  America  (edited  by  Bishop  Coxe).  The  Post-Nicene  Fathers  (containing  the  moat 
linportant  writings^.  This  Frrtes  i»  erlited  by  Schaff  :  the  translations  mo«»fly 
taken  from  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers.  Early  Christian  Literal iire 
rrimetM  (by  George  A.  Jackson):  accounts  of  the  Fathers  with  large  extracts. 
The  FiUhtrg  for  English  Eeader^  containing  lives  of  Jeromu,  Augustine,  Am- 
brose, Leo,  etc 

HiBTORiCAL  Documents  by  Contbmforary  White  us. — The  Byaan* 
tine  Historians,  edition  Niebuhr,  48  ToU.  For  an  account  of  these  historians, 
tee  the  Encyclop«dia  Britannica  Maratori,  F^trttm  It4UU^  Srript&res^  from 
500  to  1500  (1723-1751,  25  vols,).  Uniform  editions  of  Muratori's  works, 
Venice,  1790-1810  (4^  vols.).  PerU,  Monatmnta  Gemuinim  Idit.  (50O-15O0), 
1826  aqq.  }  continued  by  Waits. 

Acts  oi^  Councilh,— These  are  given  In  the  great  Oollections  of  Hardonla 
O  ?oU.,  PaHs,  1715),  and  Mausi  (31  Tols.,  Flor.  et  Yen.,  1759  sq<i.).     Had' 
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dan  and  Stabbs,  CouneiU  and  EcdeaicuHeal  Documenta  rdating  to  Oreai  Briiaim 
and  Trdand,  etc.  (1869  aqq.).  Hartzheim,  OondU.  Oermania  (1740  sqq.).  Of 
the  histories  of  Councils,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  of  Hefele  (Hoznan 
Catholic) :  translated.  Eight  vols,  have  appeared  in  the  German ;  the  8th 
Tol.  being  by  Hergenrother  (1887).  It  extends  to  the  time  between  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle  and  the  5th  Lateran  Council.  A.  W.  W.  Dale,  The  Synod  of  EU 
vira,  etc.  (1  vol.,  London,  1882). 

Bulls  a^  Bbibfs  of  Popes.— The  *< Bulls''  hare  pendent  seals  of 
lead ;  the  briefs  (which  are  generally  on  matters  of  less  moment)  are  sealed 
with  wax.  The  first  oomprehensiye  collection  was  the  Bullarium,  edited  by 
Chernbini  (4th  ed.,  5  vols.,  1672).  More  complete  collections  are  those  printed 
at  Luxemburg  (1727-1758,  19  vols.),  and  at  Rome  (1733-1748,  14  vols.).  This 
last  in  Tomasetti's  edition  (from  A.D.  440),  in  24  vols.,  Turin,  1857-1872  ; 
Barbieri's  ** Continuation"  (18  vols.,  1835-1857).  There  are  Ballaria  for 
single  popes,  for  separate  orders,  etc. 

Abstbacts  of  Papal  DocnMBin*8  in  the  Begetta Jaff^,  Begetta  Pontiff, 

Jiam.  (to  1198)  ;  A.  Potthast,  Beffetta  Pontiff,  Bom,  (1198-1304).     There  are 
other  works  of  this  class  for  particular  papal  reigns. 

LmiBGiES. — Assemanus,  Oodex  Uturg.  EccL  univ.  (13  vols.,  unfinished, 
Rome,  1749-66) ;  Daniel,  Oodex  Uturg,  EccL  univ,  in  epUomen  r&iaetua  (4 
vols.,  1847-^5) ;  Daniel,  Theaaurus  Hymnologicus  (5  vols.,  1851-56).  LHaV' 
gies  and  other  Documents  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Period  (1  vol.,  Edinburgh,  1872). 

Cbeeds.— Walch,-  Biblioth,  aymM,  vetus  (1770) ;  Streitwolf  et  Kleiner, 
*^ymbols  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  Hase,  The  Lutheran  Symbols  ; 
Jacobs,  The  Book  of  Concord  (a  collection  of  Lutheran  Creeds,  in  English,  with 
Notes),  1882 ;  Niemeyer,  Symbols  of  the  Reformed  Churches  ;  Schaff,  The 
Creeds  of  Christendom^  with  full  and  instructive  introductions  and  notes  (3 
vols.). 

AUXILIARY   STUDIES. 

Gbnebal   Histoby. — ^The  bibliography  is  given  in  Fisher*8  Outlines  of 
Universal  History y  Adams's  Jfanwo^  of  Hist,  Lit,;  select  bibliography,  in  An- 
drews's Institutes  of  History.     Copious  works  on  Universal  History  by  Weber, 
Schlosser,  Ranke   (incomplete),   etc.     Historical  Works   in   Oncken's  series 
(German).     Laurent's  ^w^€«*ur  Vhist.  deVHumanite  are  historical  disserta- 
tions in  a  series  of  vols. — instructive,  although  rationalistic  in  their  views  of 
Christianity.      Ancient  History,  especially    Oriental,   is    well    presented   by 
Duncker — History  of  Antiquity  (6  vols.).     For  the  History  of  Greece,  Grote 
and  the  briefer  work  of  Curtius,  also  Tliirlwall,  maj  be  studied,     Bunokei^9 
History  of  Greece  (2  vols.)  follows  his  six  vols,  on  Orit^nidl  History,     For  thf 
History  of  Rome  there  are  brief  comprehensive  works  by  Merlvate,  and  hf  . 
Liddell.     For  the  Roman  Republic,  Mommsen ;  for  tlie  Empire,   Merivaltli  j 
History  of  the  Emperai'n  ;  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire ^  Gibbon — 4ljO|itt1 
abridgment  of  Gibbon,  ''  The  Student's  Gibbon  "  (1  vol.).    Smith's  ©d.  olfiiV  | 
oon  (8  vols,  1854.)  contains  the  notes  of  Guizot  and  Milman. 
works :  Ihne,  History  of  Jlome^  5  vols.  (London,  1871,^ 
Rome  to  the  establishment  of  tlie  Christian  Empire,  6' 
trated   work.      In    the    series   of   ''Epoch  Histories,"* 
Oapee,  Tha  Early  Empire,  from  Coimir  to  Vomitian, 
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J/  the  M  Century  ;  Churcli»  TIte  Beginning  of  Vie  Middle  Aget ;  Seebolim, 
The  ProUHant  Rff&rmation ;  Cox,  The  CnuadeSf  etc.;  Hodgkin,  Italy  and 
.^er  Inmdere  (4  toU.»  the  4th  in  1885)  ;  Sheppard,  FaU  of  Mome^  and  Bm  qf 
New  Natumtiliiien. 

For  th©  Mlddla  Agea — ^besides  the  general  historieB— Bryoe's  Hol^  Roman 
Empire  {I  vol.)  \  H&ll&m'«  Middle  Agea,  and  hiB  Literature  of  Europe  ;  Duruy'i 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1  tqL,  in  FrencU) ;  Guixot  b  Lectures  on  th« 
History  of  Clviliaation. 

Histories  op  the  Several  Countries. — History  of  Fmnce,  by  Crowe 
(5  vols,),  liy  Martin^  by  Guizot  (a  popular  history^  6  vols.),  by  Kilcfajn,  by 
Jervis  (Students  History,  1  toL),  by  Jules  Miohelet  (2  vols.).  History  Oa 
England,  by  Green  (4  vols.).  History  of  Scotland,  by  Burton.  History  o_ 
Gertnany,  by  C.  T.  Lewis  (founded  on  Miiller),  Excellent  histories  of  Ger- 
many by  Kaufman  (to  Charlemagne }t  1880-Hl,  and  by  K.  W.  Nitzsch,  vol.  1., 
1883.  On  the  3!igratlons,  two  works  of  high  authority  are  by  Wieteraheim, 
VoLk^rwtinderunf;^  and  Dahn,  Die  Konige  d.  Germanen,  etc.  (1801^71).  His- 
tory of  Russia,  by  Rambaud  (2  vols.,  1879).  History  of  the  United  States,  by 
Bancroft;  by  Winsor  ;  Doyle*B  Amerlcau  Colonies  (3  vols.,  Ist  vol.,  1883; 
2d  and  3d,  1887) ;  Lodge's  Short  IliMtary  ufthe  American  CoUmie»  (1  vol.). 

GeooBAPHT. — The  best  historical  maps  are  in  the  great  work  of  Spruner 
(Menke's  edition).  There  is  a  smaller  excellent  collection  by  Droysen,  A 
good  coneciion,  much  smaller  still,  is  that  of  Putxger.  The  best  Ancient  Atlas 
is  Kiepert*B  (1  vol).  Labberton,  JVsw  Uttt  Atlue  and  Gm.  JUttorjf  (with 
outline  maps).  Freeman's  Ilietorioai  Geogravhy  of  Europe  (vol.  I,  text ;  voL 
ii.,  maps),  is  very  useful. 

History  of  Philosophy, — Ueberweg,  2  vols.,  translated  by  Morris,  with 
additions  by  Porter.  Ueberweg  gives  tlie  bifcliog-aphy  in  full.  ZeUer*s  His- 
tory of  Greek  Philosophy  is  the  best  work  on  this  subject.  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish Translation.  Bitters  Oench,  d.  Chrtatl  Phil  (8  vols  ),  begins  with  Gnos- 
ticism and  comes  down  to  the  e-  d  of  tLe  18th  century.  Hitter  is  learned  and 
fair-minded.     History  of  Moder"  Philosophy,  by  Kimo  Fischer, 

EccT^KSiASTicAL  PTiiLOLOGT, — S:*lcer*«  Them-urvi  (Greek).  Sophoclerf 
Lexicon  of  Byzantine  Greek.  Du  Grnga^s  Glossary  {for  Medieval  Greek), 
Dn  Gangers  Glossary  (for  Medieval  Latin).  Dictionary  of  Medieval  Latin,  bj 
Maigue  d'Amis,  in  Migne's  series. 

STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  AT  THE  COMING  OP  CHRIST. 

Introductions  to  the  works  on  Church  History.  Dollinger,  Heidenthum  u. 
Judetithnm  ;  English  translation,  "  Tfni  GetitiU  and  the  Jetr^**  etc.  (2  voli,). 
It  contains  much  luformation^  but  in  some  parts — e.g.,  facts  illustrative  of 
heathen  morals — needs  to  be  critically  sifted.  Hardwiok,  Chriet  and  other 
Jfa*<<fri  (1875) — good  up  to  its  date,  Hauarath,  N.  T.  Zeitgferh,;  an  Englisli 
translation.  It  takes  rationalistic  views  of  Christianity.  Schtlrer,  Grech.  d, 
Judiech.  VdkfM  im  Zfittdf^r  Jrm  Chriiffi,  Only  the  second  volume  published 
(2d  ed.,  18S6),  relating  to  the  Jewish  people  ;  a  work  of  thorough  scholarship, 
/ery  full  and  accurate:  translated.  The  fli^t  edition  (published  aa  complete) 
;raB  called  jV.  7\  Zeitgeach,  (1874).  Holtiniaun,  Judentltum  w.  Chrittenthfttm 
Utt  N*  T,  limtra),  1  vol.,  1807.    Weber's  Sytlein  d.  idU^nagogakn  T/uoL  (1  voU 
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1880)  Is  highly  iiiBtructive.  FriedliiDderi  SiUtmgeuoIi,  JhrnM  (3  vols.)  ;  a  d» 
tailed,  iDtt^restiiig,  aocurate  occouut  of  moraU,  maiinerSf  eto  :  •  work  of  ftii< 
tboritjr.  Fishur's  B^gi finings  of  Chnatiamty :  it  includefl  a  surv^jr  of  heat1ieti» 
ism  and  Judaism.  Uhlharn^a  The  C&fifikt  qf  Chruiianity  irith  HiuMemtm: 
translated  bjr  E.  0.  Smyth  and  C,  J.  H.  Hopes:  fresh,  compact,  instructiTe. 
Th«  notes  bj  author  and  edLtars  aru  of  much  valuo  to  atudeiita.  Thejf  coni 
uiimeroua  refereuoea  to  other  books. 

On  JuBAifiM, ^Tlie  Old  Testament  Apocrypha;  commentary  on  it  by  £.  01 
Bisgell  Jo«ephii8  ;  his  Antiquities  (written  with  a  view  to  com^mend  Jti< 
to  the  GentOeH) ;  m^H^ful  for  the  period  after  the  exile.  7*/u?  Jewish  War  ( 
which  he  took  part).  Editions  of  Jofiephtia,  by  Itavercjimp  and  Dindorf .  Anti 
uiiieu,  translated  by  Whi.stou  ;  The  Jr^rvOt  Vr^rr,  translated  well  by  Traill 
passage  In  Jo^phus  relative  to  Christ  is  probably  fipurioiis  ;  if  not,  is  inters' 
po1at«d.  S«e  the  dis^^ussion  in  Bchiirer's  work,  before  referred  to.  On  Atexan- 
driau  Judaism  :  The  writings  of  Fhiio  (Mangey's  ed.^  translated  by  Yonge) 
8i<^gfried'it  Phil&  von  AUx.  (1875j  Is  a  standard  work.  Ilistoriiis  of  the  Jeirs: 
Ewald'a  History^ translated  Into  English^^learned,  original^  eloc^uent,  hut 
often  efcentric,  and  rash  in  conjecture.  Stanley's  Ltrturr'My  etc.  (3  rola.\ 
based  mainly  on  Ewald— graphic,  with  high  literary  merit.  The  bi^orie«  by 
Hengstenberg  and  by  Kurtz  (transUt<td),  are  from  the  conservative  orthodox 
point  of  view.  The  histories  by  Wellhausen  (vol.  1),  and  by  Kuenen,  erii* 
ical  and  radiciL  Article  by  Wellhausen  In  thti  Encyclopeedia  Britaniiica, 
Jewish  writers— JoBt»  Geiger,  Hertfeld,  Gnlts^hava  writiea  learned  Eistoriei 
of  Judaism. 


On  Heathekisu. — Nagelabaoh^s  works,  Ilmneritehs  Thooloffw  and  JfoeA- 
hoi/ieri»eIie  Tfieologie*    Wuttke,  Ge^h.  d,I£d(Unthurrt4  in  Benehung  a^fSdigisnt 
etc.  (2  vols.)*     Maurice,  Tlte  Eeligiofa  of  0*^  TfWW  in  their  EdcUioti  to  C^m- 
tiiiHity  ;  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1845-46.     B,  F.  Cocker,  OhrUtianity  and  QreA 
Phil^M^phg,  etc.    DenSa,  ZTiVf.  dts  TTiSme*  et  (fes  Idiei  fnoraUM  dan§  {*Antiquitf. 
Boissier,  Ute  Roman  Rdigitm^  from  Aftguttu^  io  ths  Antonfjiet  (in  Freoeb) 
Neander,   Tht.  Relation   of  Grecian  to  Uhrittiin  Ethics,  iu   *•  Wjssetisehaftl 
Abhandl/^ — tr&nsL   in  Bib,   Sacra,  vol.   t.     j^t  Paul  and  Seit^ii^t — in  Lifbt' 
foots  **  Philipplaaa."    The  Itiatoriei  cf  Andent  Philosophy;  JUtUarp  f/f  tht 
Greek  Philmrfjthg^  by  ZelUr  \  also — ft  hd«f  excellent  work  (1  voL) — Sehwegler^ 
GacL  d,  Gr,  Phil 

THE  LIFE  OP  JESUS, 

The  prime  sources  tre  the  four  canonical  Gospela*     For  abr- 
the  apocryphal  Gospels,  see  Schaff^s  CliHrch  Uisti>ry,  I.,  90  ;  Fi^i 
ofTfmsticaml  Chriilian  Belief  p.  206.     On  the  apocryphal  aayiag* ol  < 
see  8ch&ff,  i  ,  1G2  sqq.     Larduer's  Credibility  of  the  Ootpd  Hmia¥p^  ^ 
Bupplement  of  Jetr%»h  and  IlmUien  TeetimotiieM^  is  an  invalnablo  <iomplUiU«d  I 
of  paaaages,  given  in  the  original  and  also  in  EngliBh. 

Recent  works  on  the  Life  of  Jesua  :  The  work 
la  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.     Tht^re  !«  u  . . 
of  the  origin  and  credibility  of  the  Gopp^ls. 
is  val  II  al  y]  e      Ne  an  der'a  Life  of  Jem/ft  lac k  e 
found  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  v 
was  occasioned  by  StrauE£*s  Life  of  .f< 
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preeeoted.  Ew»ld*s  IlUlory  of  JtiUM  Is  auggestive :  he  receirtis  the  fourth 
Oo8p«l  AS  genuine.  Hise's  Life  of  Jemi^  is  full  in  its  bibliography.  Keim^i 
Urger  work  (5  vols  )  Is  based  on  the  Synoptiata,  with  the  rejection  of  John  :  it 
li  •nti-«upeniftturalistio  in  its  sftirit,  jet  with  striMng  concessions.  Ron  an 
presents  the  legendary  theory*  He  deaU  with  the  Gospel  niLmLtives  as  if  the/ 
were  tiotistructed  like  t lie  lives  of  Francis  of  Assisi  and  other  medifipval  saints. 
He  is  brilliant,  and  nut  deficient  in  learning,  but  imaginative,  and  with  a 
torpidity  of  moral  feeling,  having  no  sympathy  with  the  holinexi  of  the  sacred 
authors  and  of  the  revealed  system  of  religion.  Other  works  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  by  FressensS,  ElUcott  {HU^orical  lA^iurtd)^  fi.  J.  Andrews,  Farrar  (9 
Tola.),  Geikie  (2  vols.),  Edersheim  (2  vols.,  1686). 

THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE, 

Feander^a  ffintory  of  ths  Planting  and  Training  of  tho  Church  (Robinton'i 
edition]  retains  its  high  value.  Stanley ^s  Sermona  and  iSSuayt  on  fh€  Apo§lolie 
Age  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  writings.  Lechler's  ApOitoUe  and  B>»t*Apo§tolie 
Age  (3d  edition,  recumposed,  1885),  is  a  compact,  judlcioos  treatise.  It  inci- 
dentally answers  Baur,  Baor^'s  theories  are  given  In  his  UUtorg  of  the  Firti 
ITiree  OerUuria^  and  In  his  Apoatla  Paul  Both  works  are  translated.  Rltschra 
JSnigUhung  d.  aiikatholisehef^  KirchCf  in  tho  2d  edition  (1857),  opposes  leading 
positions  of  Banr,  Ewald^s  sixth  volume,  relating  to  this  period,  is  indepen* 
dent  in  it^  tone,  hut  against  the  Tilbingeu  critics.  '*  Supernatural  Religion  '*  is 
an  English  work,  advocating  the  Tftblngen  views.  It  is  confuted  by  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  in  the  Cont.  Rev.,  1875-77;  also,  by  Sanday,  in  **Tlio  Gc«p6ls 
in  the  Second  Century.'*  In  opposition  to  Baur,  Strausii,  and  Eeuau  :  Fisher'i 
E8Kty$  on  the  Sujternatural  Origin  of  Christianity  (new  edition,  1877),  De 
Pressens^ :  Volume  i,  of  his  ZTwrf,  d€$  troif  premieri  nksles  de  PEgliie  chri- 
iienne,  English  translation,  new  edition,  1879  (The  Apo^dic  Bra), 

Tire  Persbcutiok  of  Nbbo. — (Paaaages  from  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  in 
Lardner.)  H.  Schiller,  Ge^ch,  rf.  rmn,  Kaiaerieit  unter  der  Jiegierung  d.  yero 
Keim,  Aum  dem  Urthriiteiitftum  (1878)  and  Jhm  u.  d4M  Chritttenthum  (1881), 
B6nan,  L*Anifichri*t^  one  of  the  volumes  in  his  Hiat,  dea  origins  du  Chrittia* 
nitme,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  them.  Mommsen's  volume  {vL}  on  the 
Roman  Provinces  (translated).  Hochart,  Htuiies  au  aujet  d,  per$etuiunis  tL 
Chritieru  aous  Neron  (1885).  The  Commentaries  on  the  Apocalypfte  :  DQster* 
dieck  (in  Meyer),  etc. 

TaiB  AFOflTLS  Paul.— Baur's  Life  ofBitd  represents  the  views  of  the  Ttt- 
bingen  School,  which  holds  to  the  theory  of  an  antagonism  with  the  '*  pillar 
Aposllefl.'^  There  are  two  elaborate  and  copious  biographies  of  Paul  in  Eng* 
llsh,  each  valuable  ;  Oonybeare  and  Howion,  7hs  I^e  and  Epiatiei  of  BttU; 
Also,  an  abridgment  of  the  same  in  one  voIuum;  and  Lewin,  Ths  Lffe  and 
EpidLee  of  St  Pkiul.  Smith's  Vogage  and  Shipwreck  ^  the  ApmiU  /bul 
(1  vol,)  is  an  original,  highly  valuable  work.  Farrar'^  Ufe  and  Work  </  SL 
Piut  (2  vols.)  is  a  scholarly  work,  in  an  animated  style,  R^nan*s  Saint  I^ttd 
— full  of  vivacity,  with  nnmerous  anverified  ahsertions  and  oonjeotnrss. 
O.  Pfleiderer's  Das  Un^hristenihum  is  moderately  rationalistic  Paley's  Horm 
Bwiinm  is  a  comparison  of  the  Acts  with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  proving  the 
fr^dibility  of  the  history.  Tlie  doctrine  of  Panl  is  set  forth  In  the  works  on 
Biblical  Theology :   WeiaSi  Sohmid,  sic.;  also,  la  speolai  works  from  diifenml 
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points  of  view:  e,g,^  "F^MeruTt  PuuiiTdtmus ;  Sftbatier,  Vapdire Bokul :  E^ 
qmism  iPime  hutmre  de  §ii  pennit.  The  be^t  commeQt&ries  on  P&nVs  writlsgi^ 
IS  tbom  of  Meyer,  Weiss 's  Mejer,  Lightfoot,  enter  Into  liistorioal  qnestions. 
See,  MpecUllj,  Lighlfoot'fl  excursus  on    '*St.  Pmul  and  the  ThrM/'  In  hh 

'*  PMlippfmna," 

The  OKUANI2ATIOK  OF  THK  Churgh. — (For  a  list  of  older  writers  Oil  thii 
fubject,  Hooker,  Cftrtwrigbt,  etc.,  see  ScliAff,  1,  481*)  J.  6.  Lightfoot,  th« 
Chriiitfin  Mumiry  (in  liiB  '*  PbilipplauB  ' ) — roprinted  gepuriitcly.  G.  A. 
JiMJob,  Eed.  Fblii^  of  ths  X  71  (Episoopaliani  Low  Church),  W,  Palmer,  A 
Treatise  on  the  Chttreh  of  Eriffland  {Am.  ed.,  with  notes  hj  Bp.  Whittinghasi 
— Episcopalian,  High  CtiurchK  Bp.  Wordsworth,  Outline*  of  ifts  OhriUian 
JlfiViw^ry  (lllghCh.,  EpiacopiiUau).  Hodge's  £**iyfli  o/t  rA<9  iVwwfiw  €h.  OfficerM^ 
and  D/^ttllss^oH«  on  €h,  IMity  (PrtMsbyteriau).  The  works  (by  Congn^g-atiouat- 
iatfl)  of  S.  Davidson,  The  Erd.  Pnfify  of  ths  K,  T.;  Wardlaw,  Coii4;l  Indepen- 
*ifnq/^  and  H.  M.  Deiter,  Cfmf^TrfffjfmnfdisTK,  E.  llatch  (Episcopalian),  TTii 
Organizaium  ofths  Earfff  CJt/'Uffi/rn  CfturrJtfn,  Hatch  presents  new  views  as  to 
the  influence  of  secnlar  societies  iu  Hhaptug  Church  organization,  and  of  th« 
liiiaQcial  work  of  the  bishop  in  developing  Eplscopacj.  See»  alao»  A.  Hamack'i 
notes  on  his  German  transL  of  Hatch,  Harn&ck  adopts  the  view  that  in  tli« 
Gentile  churches  the  officers  wero  at  first  bLsUopa  and  deacons,  and  that  presby* 
ters  were  flr?it  fctr  {fttrrnnl  adminlstraticin.  Bishops  and  presbyters  were  com" 
bined  ;  the  monnrohieal  episcopate  was  developed  ont  of  the  presbytery  thnt 
enlarged.  Similar  views— in  A.  Harnack^fl  ed  of  77i4  Ihiehing  of  Ot^  XIL 
ApmU^»  :  WeizsEicker,  Ihi4  Afkot/dist'Jtg  Zdltdttr^  etc.  See,  also,  on  ibis  sub* 
ject,  the  recent  commentaries  on  the  Pastoral  Eplstlea  Otto  Bitsohl,  Cyprian 
ton  CartJwL(p  u.  d*  Verfa$aung  rf.  Kircke  (1885), 

FROM  THE   APOSTOLig   AGE   TO  CONSTANTDTB   (100-313). 

The  SpRiSAD  of  CiiRisriANrrY — On  thla  and  other  topics,  the  Ecel>  Uih 
^^  of  Eusebius,  C  Merivale,  Conterm&n  of  (he  Roman  Empire  (1  vol,).  Thii 
book,  however,  is  mostly  on  the  etate  of  heathen  Booiety .  A.  Beugnoi,  ffitt,  ds 
ia  dfMTHction  du  ptHjanmne  dafiM  Vtmpire  tf  Occident  (1850).  Cbastel,  Hitt  d4 
lit  dtfffntH.  du  pfiffanmTiS  en  Orient  (1850).  Renan,  Marc  Anr^  188S;  Cbt 
7th  vol.  in  hia  series).     J.  Lloy«i,  Tfie  N<trth  African  Churc/t  (1880). 

PERSECUTioNa — Ruinart,  Ada  primorum  martirnim^  eto. 
four  centuries).    Ensebius,  Ecd.  HuU>ry.     Aub^,  Hist  de$  p'- 
to  the  end  of  the  Antonines  (1875) ;  also»  HiM.  dts  pen^S^v 
end  of  the  2d  century  (1878).    Wieselcr,  Die  Vhri^tentfrf 
dritten  MdL   (1878).     Fox's  AcU  and  Monumcntt  of  ih,    •    ...■■.. 
Martyrs/'  Townsend'a  ed.,  1843,  8  volsj.     The  1st  ^ 
Persecutions.*'     Fox  is  of  special  iutereijt  in  coiinectlo 
of  Protestant  martyrs,    in   particular   in   En^^'Iund. 
credulous,  sometimes  inaccurate  in  details,     I»e  Pr 
Ap^hgivUm,  Y.,  1871).     A.  J.  Mason,  The  B 
On  tUe  relation  of  Church  and  State  in  the 
E»Mfn  *ii  r  le^  EtjpporU  deV^i*e  chriL  atec  V  £ 
dbcussioa. 
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IfQTES  ON   THE  LUKItATURE  OF  CHURCH  HISTOBY,         6S^ 

CbMIBTIA^  Aiif.—FeTgwBSon's  JfuL  iif  Architeciure.  Histories  of  An,  b* 
Kugler,  Liibke,  VioUet  le  Due.  Behnio  u.  ron  Beiold,  Die  kircMkhe  Batt- 
knn4t  d.  AbendL  (1684).  It  derive*  the  bafiUioa  from  the  private  house.  On  1h* 
other  side,  Lange,  JIam  w»  Malle  eto.  (188/^  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  Frmn  SchoL? 
ta  GoJUmdral  (Edink,  1886).  Kr&ua  (Horn.  Oath.)  RMieneyd.  d.  chri$U.  Alter- 
ihnm»  (2  vols  ,  li^li).  The  aeries  of  works  by  Mrs.  A,  jKmesan  on  ChriBtiu> 
Art  in  luicit^nt  iind  mudio&val  timea — Sacred  and  Legendarj^  Ari,  Legends  ^fUu 
Madonna^  eto.|  are,  both  for  tlte  text  and  iUostrationB,  of  mncli  ralue. 

Thb  CATACOikCBS. — De  Roasif  Za  Eoma  SotUransa  CJiriitiana,  etc  A  ▼» 
luminous  work  by  the  most  distinguished  explorer  and  student  of  these  burjr- 
iiig-plaoes.  Northcote  and  Brownlow,  I2oma  Sotteranm  (2  toIs^j  1879)»  based 
on  De  Rossi,  witli  additional  eu^avingB.  TbeopK  Boiler,  Lrn  Cat/tfrnrthe*  d4 
Jiftme  {2  toIb,  t  ^oVw).  Roller  is  a  Protestant  J,  H,  Parker,  The  Arch«ology 
of  Borne  (Part  XII., The  Catacombs  ;  ParU  IX.  and  X. ,  Tombs  near  Rome) :  a 
work  of  anthority.  T.  SohulLte,  Archaol^  Btudien  uber  altc/truU.  MonutnenU 
(!8&0):  Die.  Kidnkomhm^  etc.  (1882).  On  the  Inscriptions,  Be  Boflsi  ia  Iho 
principal  authority :  IjucripH^  Vhj-isUawB^  etc*  Northcote'a  Bpitapli*  of  th^ 
Oaiaooml>$^  etc, ,  is  a  brief  work. 

Chiiistian  CaAnmr,— Chaatera  Charity  of  the  Primiiits  Uhurdus  (1957), 
from  the  French,  is  a  good  book,  TJhlhorn'e  Chrigiiati  Charity  in  the  An- 
m^fU  Ohttrch  (1883)  is,  also,  an  excellent  work,  from  the  German.  0.  Schmidt, 
M$ai  historigtift  «to.  (1853)*     Lecky's  flmi,  of  Europtun  Monit*  (2  vols  >, 

AscETictBM^ — Zookler's  KritiMchs  Oeseli.  d,  A$ke^  (1  toL,  1863).  Wein* 
garten,  Ueberden  Ur»prung  dea  MimehthnniM,  etc.,  and  his  Art.  in  Herzogp 
vol.  X     A.  Harnack,  Dm  JH^nef ithnm,  etc.,  (1882). 

Qti  Ui€  Cdibijcy  of  the  CUrgy  :  The  history  by  X  A.  and  A.  Theiner,  liberal 
Roman  Catholics;  Di^  Einfahrung  d^r  trzumngetien  Ehdtmgkeit^  eto.  (3  vola). 
H.  C.  Lea's,  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Cdibacy,  etc.  (1867) ;  full  and 
Impartial.     Other  references  in  Sohalf,  il ,  403. 

MoffTANiBM.  —  The  writings  of  T^rtnllian  (index).  Bonwetsch  :  IH& 
Geteh.  d,  Montani^mm  (1881).  Cunningham,  The  Churchu  of  Asia  (1880). 
Mofisman,  ITi»f,  of  the  Efirly  Christ.  Oh.  (1873).  Moller'a  Art.  in  Henog,  voL 
X.  Art.  by  Salmond,  in  Smith  and  Waco. 

ONOfiTiciSM, — On  the  Sources  we  have  Lipalna,  I>ii  QueUen  d  MiSiteH. 
KMBtrgueh.  (1875),  and  A.  Harnack,  Zur  QudUn^KHtik  d.  Gmch.d.  Ofuut*eis- 
mu*,  Lipalua  is,  also,  the  author  of  a  Hist,  of  Gnosticism  (1860).  Matter's 
work  fltill  has  value,  but  needs  much  correction.  Banr'a  work  (1885)  was 
able,  and  excit«d  much  diseo^iion.  H.  L.  Mansel,  The  Gnottio  Hermei  (1  voL, 
1875J,  edited  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  Lightfoot,  Th4f  Cotouian  Heresy  (in  his 
'^Colofisiana'')  1875.  It  relates  to  the  germs  of  Gnoetioism  in  the  apoatolio 
age.  GncMticism  is  discussed  by  Renan,  in  his  ViCglis^  chritienM  (cc.  ix.  and 
X.).  Uhlborn,  Da*  BamMianitehe  Ssfiteni  (1855).  On  Marclon*s  Gospel  and 
Luke :  Sanday,  The  Ootpda  in  ths  Second  Cdniurif  (1876).  Zahn,  Tatian's 
MttfMaron  (1881), 

The    Makichjkaks.— K.    Kessler,    UnUrmitAunff  tnr  Gensaii  d,  ManidL 

9flifj.    Syitt,^    etc.    fl876>  ;    and   his    \fSni  oder  Britrd/je  wur  KtmntntM,  pIc. 
1882);  also,  hia  Article  in  Heraog.     A.  Harnack,  ArtioUf  * '  Mmnichiiism^*'  in 
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Encjclop^dia  BnUiiiiioji.     A,  ^evsmtxtiy  I*rcfd^  i&  tJu;  Auii-Mamchmin  WM 
ing^of  Auguntiiif  \m  the  Library  of  Post-Nic*  Fathers). 

The  Apostles'  Ciieed. — C.  A.  Heurtlej^  Harmonin  Symbdica  (Oxford^ 
1858).  C.  A.  Swainson,  77ic  Ki^iene  aiid  the  AfmHea^  Creed  i  Loudon,  1875). 
C.  P.  Caspari,  '*  Queikn  zur  Gf*ch.  de9  TanfgpnboU  «.  der  Glat^enreg^t 
(Ohristiania,  1866-1879^  4  Tole).  *'ContaiiiB  new  researches  and  diaooTertes 
of  IVLSS.*' 

Thk  Cultus. —  Tlie  Ohai^mn^e  of  Bufida/^:  Hessoj's  Bampton  Lectures 
(1860);  Sunday^  it*  Ortgin^  liuiory^  and  Premnt  Obligation,  R.  Cox,  TA# 
LitemtuTe  af  ihs  StMiith  Qu^stum  (2  vols,,  18<K>).  J.  GimUan,  The  ^"kthbtM^ 
fieiPi^  in  the  Light  of  Bt^imu^  Recttatirm,  and  Ilistm-^,  etc,  (Edinburgh,  1861)* 
Oimilan  defends  the  Puritan  riew.     Sabbath  E3sa7S(1880  ;  Cong.  I^bL  Soc). 

History  of  Doctrlne.— F.  Nitcscli,  Grnndriss  d,  ehriitl,  Dogmengeach.^ 
1,  Th.^  Die  patristiicM  Periahf  (1870).  J.  Donaldson,  A  Criikid  Mi$L  ^ 
Christ.  LU.  and  fhctr.^from  the  Death  of  tJie  ApoatleA  //>  the  Nicfne  Cminal  (8 
rolfl.)-  I*®  Pr©Hsen»6*.  Hereby  ami  Christ  km  Docirinti ;  translated  (1S73)  ;  popu- 
lar ill  Btjle.  Bigg,  The  Ohriatitui  Platcmiats  oftfie  Atejtit/idruin  J^Iioot,  Bamp* 
ton  Lectures,  1686.  J.  Denis,  Dc  Li  Phil  cTOmg^ne  (1884).  A.  V.  G.  Alleii*s 
llie  CaiitinuUy  of  ChritftUin  Tlu/ught  {1  voL,  1885)  contains  a  lucid  expoAfUoxi 
of  the  earl  J  Alexandrian  Tlieologj. 

Th^  Dirinity  of  Christ:  Bulla  Defenno  Ftdei  Nic^Fnfr,  etc,:  a  work  of 
great  learning.  English  translation  iu  the  *'  Library  of  Anglo -Catholic  TUeol- 
ogy."  H.  P.  Liddon,  27i^  DimnUy  of  Our  Lord  and  Satfiour  Jemm  ChriM, 
Bampton  Leoturtts  for  18<iO, 

77ie  Ifdy  tSpirU  :  E.  Burton ^  Teatimoniea  of  the  Ante-NioefkS  FaViert  (o  ihs 
Dinnity  of  the  IMy  Ghmt. 

Sedemptitm:  Duneker,  De4theilig.  Trenmn  Chri^toLorjie  (1843)* 

Skt^^EUioLogy:  F.  Weber,  System  d  alt^ynagoguien  paUigtintMh.  Th^U^gie^ 
6to.  (1880).  It  gires  the  eschatologjr  of  the  later  Jews.  It  is  the  product  of 
manj  years*  study  of  the  Rabbinical  sources.  Article,  Esckatoloyy,  in  Smith 
and  Wa4^^^»  Dictionary  tf  CfiHstian  Biography.  Farrar's  Biemai  Hopa  (1879), 
Paaev*s  lieply  (2d  ed.,  1880),  and  Farrar'a  Eejoinder^JIfifrcy  OTid  Judgment^ 
etc. — contain  much  historical  matter. 

FROM  CONSTANTmE  TO  GREGORY  I,  (31S-60O). 
The  Chronku  of  SnlpiciuH  Severns  (a  34J5-C.  4^5),  and  his  VUa  Mdrttjii  \ 
Turen,  are  good  for  thy  cliurch  life  of  France  in  his  own  times*  A.  de  Brog* 
lie,  U&gliHe  et  V Empire  r^umin  au  IVme  dede  (6  vols.,  185&-66).  W.  Bright,  J 
A  Uitiory  pf  ih^  Churchy  from  the  Edict  of  jfiian,  A.D.  313,  to  the  CdumsU  <jf  J 
Cfia!<oedo7t,  a.d.  451  (1860).  Langen,  fffsc/t,  d.  Bo^nK  KircM  wri  I^eo  L  l&\ 
JVicholiig  I.  (1885),  and  Getch.  d.  mm,  JT.  mm  Pdjitif  Leo,  I  (1881>  A,  1%J 
Stanley,  Le^uren  on  ths  IIi»tory  of  Urn  Emiern  Church  (1  toL),     \  tt 

G&tch.  d.  Unteryamfn  d,  Grierhutch  romiechtn  Bsid^nthum^  (roL  1: 

On  Conbtantine. — The  two  ancient  authorities  are  Eusobiui< 


I 


and,  on  Ike  heathen  side*  Zosimus,  m»L  if  ^''  ■ 
Die  Zcit.  CtmsL   d.  Or.  (1853).     Keim,  Der  / 
Julian,  D.  F.  Rtranss,  Der  7lonmnti]i.er  auf  d*'  u 
W.  Mancold,  Jfd  d.  Ahtr.  (18fl9V     F,  Lnhker.  Jr 
News  dor's  Monograp^i  oiv  Juliwi  i&  worthy  of  th 
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TitK  HiKiiAiicHT.— T.  GrtMjnwood,  Cathedra  PHn,  a  Pbtitical  Hktor^  oj 
Hii  hitifi  l^rfri*irduiie  (1H59  :  valmaljle).  Hefeles  Histor/of  Councils  (S  vol&: 
English  trau!<liitioiO.  Geffchen,  Church  and  SUite  (English  tr&QsUtion,  2 
vols-,  IbTT),  Ribbeck,  Ihnalm  u.  Auffusitnui^  ©to,  tl858).  Wallher,  Lehr* 
btieh  if.  KireAen re4^h ts  {hlh  ed.,  1839).  Hatch,  T/wf  Gr&wth  of  CL  Imtitution^ 
{I  ToL,  1S87J.     Stanley *s  Vhrkt.  Institutions  tedded. ^  1882);  a  popular  work. 

MoNASTiciaM.— MouUleiubert  (Rom.  Cath-),  Z«#  Moinei  d^ Occident  depuii 
J^t  RnoiijttsqiM  St.  BernntHt  (18(J0  s^iq.,  7  vols.);  an  eloquent,  plctureeqao 
history.  O.  ZL>ckkr.  literon^miu^  uin  I^hen  u.  Wit'k^^  (1865)*  A.  Thierrj, 
iyi.  Jrnhne,  U  Society  ehretienned  Jhmf^  etc*  (2  toIs-i  1867).  C.  Klngsley,  2^« 
JlcnniU  { 1 868 ) :  popul  ar. 

Liturgies:  T.  Brett*  ^1  CoUeeiion  of  ths  Prirtcipal  Zt^ur^rwi— connected 
with  the  Eucharidt  (English  trimalatioti»  1838).  W.  Trollope,  Tfw  Grttk 
LittiTfiy  *if  SL  Jamrs  (1848).  J.  M.  Neale,  Tetrolagia  lifurgica  (1849);  also, 
the  Liturgies  of  S.  Afarkj  S,  James^  S,  CUmeni,  S.  Chryaottamy  S,  Basil  (Alex- 
audria,  Jerusalem,  CoiistantiiTople)"the  Greek  originala,  And  tlie  English 
IrauaUtion  in  a  iep&rate  volume  (1859).  Swainson,  Th^  Grsek  JMurgie^ 
(1  vol^  1884)  ;  a  valuable  work.  Neab  s  History  of  the  IM^  Eetstem  Church 
(185Q).  Bunsen^  Cfiristianity  and  Mankind^  toI.  tU.  Hofliugi  Liturgisches 
irrhtnd€btieA  {imA), 

Yeslmenfs:  Hefele,  Beitrdge  tttr  Kir^Jiengesch,^  Arthaohgie  u,  IMurgOt 
(Toi  ii,).    Stanley's  Christian  TnsiUntimis  (I  vol.).     Weiss,  KosiiimkundB. 

Hymns:  K.  Trench,  Sarrtd  Latin  P&etry^  etc.  {%d  ed.,  1864).  J.  M. 
Neale,  Hie  Ec^lesiastie^U  Pijetry  of  Uie  Middle  Ages  (in  Thompson's  History  of 
Roman  Literature|.  J.  Chandler,  The  Hfffnns  of  iha  Frimiiive  Church,  eto, 
£1837). 


History  of  Doctrinb.-— On  Arianlsm.  Athauaslus,  Dise&nrmi  against 
the  Arians  (2  roU.^  edited  bj  J.  H,  Newman »  in  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fii- 
thers^  :  On  the  Itimrfmtion^  with  Notes,  by  A.  Robertson  ;  translation  of  tht 
same  (1882-84).  The  old  works  of  Petavius  (his  IM  theohgieis  dogniatibusy^ 
and  of  Mftimbourg  {Hist,  de  PArianisnw)^  1675  ;  of  Bull  and  Waterland,  Eng* 
liih  defenders  of  orthodoxy,  and  Pearsoii^s  Erposition  of  the  Creed,  Mdhler» 
Athanasius  d,  Grosseu.  die  KircJte  seiner  Zeii  (2d  ed.^  1844).  J.  H,  Newman, 
Th^  AriiUisof  Ute  Fm*f/A  Century  (2d  ed.,  18S4).  Bishop  Kaye,  Athammm 
attd  the  Coufieit  of  Nie^i  (1858).  H.  Voigt»  Die  I^hre  rf.  Athanatdus^  etc. 
(1861).  N.  M.  Gwatkin,  Situiiesof  Arianism,  eto.  (1884),  Dorner's  History  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  Baur's  History  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity*  Full  desoriptive  account  of  the  Connoll  of  Niea?a,  in  Stanley! 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ihtj  Eastern  Church* 

The  Pditip4tn  Cottttuircrsy :  Wiggers's  work  on  Augastinlsm  and  Pelagian- 
Ism  (translated  by  Emerson,  1840).  Nonrisson,  Iji  phihsophie  de  8^  Angtittine 
(2  vols.,  18661.  C.  Bindemann^  Der  heOif^e  AngusHn  (8  vols,,  1844-60).  A, 
Domer,  Augttstin^  aein  ^^coi,  Syaiimu^  mine  religions  phU.  Ansrhtiming  (1878). 
Gangauf,  'MeUjphysiseK  P^ychd,  d  heU  Aiig.  (1852).  W.  8.  Cunningham, 
R  Austin  find  his  Pttce  in  the  HisUTTif  of  Christian  Th<night  (1886).  W. 
BH^ht,  f^Urt  Anti'Ppt^ujian  TWntis^n  (in  Latin),  with  a  valuable  Introduction 
(H*A1)  AngiiFtin'ft  Anti'Pdaqinn  Writinrii  (vol.  v.,  F^hafPs  Post-Nlcene  P»' 
thers,  1887),     R^  Renter,  Aug\iMinisch.  Siudien  (1887> 
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THE  MIDDLE  AGEa 

Mm  m  guld«  to  tht  doctimentiirj  Itteraturt)— Pottliftst,  with  the  suppl«m«m 
The  SourcieB  i  the  iiyzautiue  Histories  ;  Migtie^B  P&trology  <with  Homj^s  C-ozi 
tiiiuatiuu) ;  Fertz's  Monumenta  (with  Waitz'a  Continuation)  \  M&nsi^s  Coun 
«ik  i  the  BullMia  ;  the  Acta  Sanctttrum^  etc.  ArvJuc,  fur  Lit.  u,  K%rc}ien>* 
fetch,  t  hj  Demlte  u.  Ehrle  (Boman  Cftth.  Bcholars ;  tvro  vols,  have  appeared), 

Hordwiok's  Hutmy  of  Vt«  Church  m  the  Middle  A^u  (1  voU,  1883,  ed. 
Rtubbti) ;  full  refer^uoes  to  the  authorities.  Trenches  Leeturea  &n  Meditftal 
Churfih  flistmy  (1  vol.|  1877) ;  intereiting  sketohaa  and  oommentfi.  Cb, 
Behmldt,  Precis  d4  P^gtise  pendant  h  Mosfm-dge  (1  vol.,  1886).  W,  Stable, 
Lfcinres  oil  the  Study  of  Medtmml  and  Moff^rn  Hist.  (1886).  This  work  con- 
taina  TElnAble  easays  on  the  hlstorjr  of  th€  canon  law  in  England* 

Maclear'A  ApoeUu  cf  Medimtat  Europe  (IMS).  T.  Smitb*8  MedicTal 
Missions  (Edlnk,  1880).  Admnnan,  Life  of  8l  Volumbtt  (1874)  (In  Th^  m^ 
ioTiitftJt  of  ikotlfttidj  vol.  V.  :  ooutains  a  vivid  representation  of  earljr  Irish 
monastic  bm). 

W.  Krafft.  Kirchengeitch,  d.  germ,  Vdiker  (1854).  Conttereion  ^f  ike  Weti: 
Celts,  Enplieh,  Northmen,  Slavs^  by  G.  F.  Macleftr ;  the  Continental  Teolona, 
bj  C  Men  vale  (5  vols. ;  popular).  Waitz,  l/elwr  4ae  hfhen  v,  die  L^r^  d, 
Ulftkt  (1840).  Hauck,  Kire^imgeech.  BeuUchl.  (voh  U  1887.  to  tha  death  of 
Boniface). 

A.  Thierrj,  Recite  dee  Tempe  Merorinffiens  (3  voIbl,  1842).  MOnter*  Kirch* 
eugifiMih.  von  Daneniark  u,  Norwegen  (3  vola,  182!£^-S3).  Q,  F,  Maelear,  The 
Conversiaii  of  the  N&rilwien^  1879,  Killen,  Ecd.  HieL  of  Ireland  (3  vols,, 
1875). 

Moii/MHEBANi3M.^-Mnlr*s  Life  of  Mohammed  (4  vols.)  is  a  learned  and 
Impartial  work.  The  Lifi  of  Mo^iammed,  by  A-  Springer  {\n  German),  is  l>ased 
on  original  sourcea  and  is  liighly  valuable.  T.  Noldeke,  Dae  Leben  Mt^ham* 
mede  (I84i3).  R.  Boa  worth  Smith,  Mohamrtietl  and  Mokammedaniem  (1874). 
Encyclopaedia  Britanuica,  Article  by  Wellhauseii,  Krebl,  Lflten  d.  Afuham* 
Vied'  (1  voL^  1S84).     The  KoraUp  trauBlated  by  E,  U,  Palmor,  (Oxford,  1880). 

The  Conflict  of  the  EABTERjf  ahd  WtCBTERir  CHtTRCHKa* — Uergen- 

rotlier,  P/ioftue^  PatHnrch  von  Connlmitiiwpd^  etc.  (3  vols.).  The  antbor  b  • 
Roman  Catholic.  E.  S.  Fonlkes  (Anglican )»  An  Hietorical  Aecount  cfthe  Ad* 
ditiffn  of  t/ie  Word  FUioque  to  the  Creed  of  tJte  Wett  (1867). 

CHHieriAN  LiFK.— Neander,  MemoriaU  of  C7tristian  Life  {2  vols.),  Tht 
State  of  Religion  and  Morals:  Lecky'a  Hiitory  of  Eurojtean  Mamie  J^^en 
AugnJitiie  to  ChftrUniaffne.  Henry  C.  Lea,  Superetition  and  Forte  [iht?  Wa^er 
of  Law,  the  Wsijer  of  Baitlt?,  the  Ordeal »  Torture]  (I  vol.  J.  Briy^,  f7i-*fi3 
Cfirieii  (1  vol. ).     Lecky's  Hut.  of  Rat- 

chapters  on  Religious  Persecution,  Magir  . :     .  ^     /  .;■    i,;— _ 

collection  of  fact3,  with  reasonings  or 
to  oriticlsm.     P.  Lacroix,  Jfntiiwi 
^f%d  during  the  Renaiemm^e  Pen 
OhariCjf   in  Urn  Middle  A'jes^  a^ 
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Church  History  (1  vol.),  Including  **Thtj  Rise  of  tlie  Temporal  Power/'  '*  Ben- 
efl  tof  Clergy,"  ' '  Exoommunicalioi-  MaiUand's  T/te  If  ark  \gfM  (1  vol . ,  J^d  ed., 
185R).  Maitlanfl'a  book,  by  a  Higj*  Anglican,  is  a  (somewhat  exagperatpd)  at* 
tack  on  aaaailants  of  mediieTal  CliiiTcli  life^  and  contains  interesting  historical 
diaonaBions.     Montakmbert's  History  of  Vw  MoiUcf^t  etc.  (see  p.  G7f)o). 

FTMNa— Tlio  Latin  Ftrmnfi,  Ifyrnni  Scde8UB{J,  Ih  Newman  ^  newedUJonp 
1^65 — from  the  Breviarj  ;  Wackemagelp  Dtu  deuUchfi  KirekenlUd^  etc,  (5 
vols.) ;  F.  A.  Mansh,  Latin  Hymns  with  Engluth  Note*  (N.  Y.,  1874) ;  E.  Caa- 
wally  Lyra  ditfwlica  (excellent  tranalationa) ;  J.  H.  Nealei  Mtdus^al  Hyntri* 
i3d  ed^  1807);  P.  Scbiif!^  Ckriit  iji  JSonff^^A  Ittrge  CQlleclion^  emhrwsmg  aev- 
ent/-tliree  Latin  hymns,  translated. 


FROM   A.D.   500-1073. 

MiBsroNfl. — On  Boniface.  Unfavorable  to  h\&  in^uenoe  (in  relation  to  lb* 
earlier  British  missionaries)  is  Ebrard  {Di4  irracJiotL  Minsijnskirc/ie,  etc.,  1873, 
and  Hmiifat.^  d^rr  Ztr^torer^  etc,  1882V  More  impartial  views  in  Hettberg, 
Kg.  DmUchl,  \  ;  A.  Werner,  Bofiif,,  der  Ap.  rf.  DmtncJim  (1881). 

Ansgar:  Biographieja  bj  Tappeborn  (1863),  Lenti  (186S|;  R.  Foss,  Dw 
Anfdiuj€  d^rnf^rdl,  Miat^^  etc.  (1882). 

The  Bohemiana  and  Moravians :  Biograf^hiea  of  Cjrill  and  Method! ua  bj 
Phllaret  (1847)»  Glnael  (1857).     Palackj,  Mhtn.  Otaeh.,  I 

On  CnARLBMAOKE.  Tlie  Bouroes,  in  Pert*  and  in  Waiti,  Deuttahs  Vef^ 
famungagesch.  (iii.,  iv.);  Elnh^rd's  Life  &f  ChttH.;  Mulliiig«r,  The  School  qf 
Charter  the  Great  {X  vol.,  1877). 

The  Popes  and  thk  Cotjstitution  op  the  CiruBcn. — Brjce'a  Hd§ 
llammi.  Empire  (1  volj  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  lht»  idea  of  the  £mpir« 
in  its  relation  to  the  Church,  and  of  the  epochs  in  the  conteflt,  Ranke'a  Him- 
i4)Ty  nfihc  P(^es  (Intr,).  Th«  hiatoriea  of  Rome  by  Grogorovius  and  bj  Von 
Reumont— both  copious  workii  and  of  grwat  value.  Von  Rflumont  is  a  moder- 
ate Roman  Catholic,  Gfrorer,  Greg.  VIL  u.  seine  Zeil  (7  vols.).  Villemain, 
Life  €f  (tregory  VIL 

The  Papal  State:  The  works  on  iU  biitorj  hy  ^ugenheim  (1851)|  and 
Niehues  (1863).  Also,  Maitena,  Die  i-om,  Frage  unter  Pippiu  und  Karl  d.  G. 
r  1^1),  with  the  Sequel,  Neue  Erorterungerk^  etc.  (1882).  ^Martens  is  a  Romas 
Catholic,  bnt  with  a  critioat  vpirit 

Art  A.NO  THE  Clujus,— F.  Piper,  Bifd,  in  d,  monumental  TheoL  (1869). 
ZSokler,  Kreta  Chritti.  E.  Fiister,  Oeseh.  d,  deutech.  Btukumt  (1874).  0. 
8eoUf  F^eetum  on  the  Rite  and  Derehpment  qf  liediemd  Architecture  (187©). 
O.  Scott.  B$m^9n  the  Derdapment  of  SnglM  Ch,  Arrhitecfure  (1881) ;  vain- 
abk.  Reber'a  Hittorp  of  Afedia^mt  Art  (1  vol\»  C.  E.  Norton,  Hietaritai 
Bodies  on  Church  BfiiUHng  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1880).  Histories  of  the  Organ, 
bj  Hopkins  (London,  1855) ;  by  Wangemann  (1879) ;  Enoyolop»dia  Britan- 
nica,  Art.,  Orga^i, 

HifiTORT  OF  DDCTRtNE.— J.  Sobwane  (Roman  CaihoUe^i  Dogmmtgeeeh.  d 
mUUarti^  ZHt  {787-1517).  Works  on  Literature  in  th%>  Carolinffian  times,  by 
Qihr  (1840)  •,  by  Ebert  ;18dO).     Mo&ographa  by  Werner  ^Eoman  CatboUo),  on 
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B«de  (1875)  \  on  Alexin  (1876) ;  bj  Ltngen  (Old  Oath  olio),  od  John  of  DftiuM 
CUB  ;  hj  Hergenrotber,  on  Pbotius.  E«uUr,  Qedclu  (L  reliffids*  A^fkidrun0, 
trom  A. a  900  to  130O  (2  toU.,  1S75), 

FROM  A.D.  i07a-1300. 

Thk  Crusades,— Von  Sjbel,  GeJich.  cff*  I.  Kmtzz.  (1881  J— translated.  O. 
W,  Cox.  The  CrmndeM  (l'878),  and  article  in  Enoyclopadia  Britai»nic«. 
Michaud,  History  of  the  Crusades  (3  vols.}.  Mills,  A  Uutory  of  the  Crusad^ 
etc.  (2  vols.).  Wallon,  St.  Lauu  et  ton  Tempi  (2  vols,,  nouv.  td.,  1878),  Un 
the  4lh  CrnBiide  ;  Pears,  Tfie  Full  of  Con^tantimjile  (I  vol,  1886). 

Constitution  op  the  Church  and  thb  Papacy. — Works  on  indi- 
Tidual  popes :  Villt?main's  Life  of  Gregory  VII, ;  Reoteri  on  Alexaiifler  III  ; 
Hurter,  on  Innocent  III.  (3d  ed,,  1845)  ;  J.  Felton^  on  Gregory  DL  (1  voL, 
188G);  Drumann,  on  Boniface  VITI.  E.  Berger,  Les  Registres  d' Innocent  TV, 
(18R3  Bqc^.).  Works  on  lUe  Emperor  Henry  IV..  by  Flotbo,  v.  Druffel ;  by 
Pnitj^  on  Frederick  L  \  by  Kingtan,  on  Frederio  11.  Gies«*breoht,  Arnold  v. 
Breeda  (1873).  Nlebues,  Gtech,  d.  TerkaltnUi  twitehen  Kauerth.  ti»  PapH 
thum  im  MittfML  (1877). 

Cbristl&jt  LtFK.  — Zpokler,  KHL  QescK  d.  Aekeee.  Montalembert's  ffU 
tofy  of  the  M<mki^  ©te.  (7  vols. ,  18(Jl-79).  Hills  EnglUh  Mouaetieism^  it$  Rie^ 
and  Inftuenm  (1  vol .^  1867),  Lives  of  Si  Bernardj  by  Neander,  and  by  J,  C 
Morison  (London,  1863).  Lives  of  St.  Francis,  by  Hape  (1856),  by  Mrs.  Oli 
pbant.     Life  of  St.  Dominic,  by  Lacordaira  0844) ;  also,  by  K  Carso  (1853). 

HiBTOHT  OF  DocTRiKE, — Haureau,  Be  ktpkil  eeholast,  (2  vols.,  1850)  and 
EiBt  dell  phil  achoL  (3  vols.,  1872-BO).     Hampden's  Bamptnn  Lectures  fl832). 

Biograpliies  of  Anselm,  by  Hasse  {tiverf  instrnctive  and  interesting  work); 
of  Ab«lard,  by  Rt^musat  (1845),  Wilkens  (1855),  Heyd  (1863);  of  Bernard*  by 
Keander^  by  Morison,  by  G*  Huffer  (1886);  of  Hogo  of  St  Victor,  by  Liebner; 
of  Thomas  A  qui  ti  as,  by  W#m$r  (3  vols.,  1859);  of  Dims  Scotna,  by  WernA 
(1881  J;  of  Roger  Bacon,  by  Werner  (18?0).  DelltMob,  F.  Abdiard,  ein  W- 
tiseh.  Th^dog.,  etc.  (1  vol,  1883). 

Preger,  OtucJt.  d.  deuierK  Mysfik  im  MittdaHlsr  (1875) ;  Vanghan's  Hmin 
mth  the  Mystics.  Bchmid,  Mystkuna.  d.  MiUdalL  Also  works  on  the  same 
subject  by  Helfferich  and  by  Noaok.  Werner^  Die  SchoHoMtikd.  wpdter.  MiUelalL 
(4  vols.,  1881-87). 

8ecU  and  Hertnea  :  C.  Schmidt,  met.  et.  d&etr.  dee  Oath,  et  AlhigmiM  (2  l» 
Paris,  1840).  The  Waldenses.  works  by  Dieckhof!  (1851),  and  by  Heraof 
(1853).  These  works  present  the  modern,  more  critical  view  of  Waldensisii 
history,  Em.  Comba,  ViMo  ed  i  Vatdm  avurUi  la  Riforma  (Fixenxe,  t890y* 
Mentet,  But  litUraire  d.  Vaudoia  (1  vol  18S6) ;  valuable. 

FOURTEENTH   AND  FIFTEENTH   CENTURIES. 

The  Porsa  ANB  the  CoirifCTLB.— Creighton,  Hi»t,  of  the 
the  Period  of  fh^  Reformati^m^fTom  1464  to  1518—4  vols.     It  U 
the  original  authorities,  [s  impartial,  and  well  written, 
Popes :  title  in  the  new  ed  ,  Die  I^pate  d  4  letiten 
d,  Papeteuii  dem  Ausgang  d  Mittelfilt.—ihe  Rom.  Cath^ 
work.    Works  oq  tha  Avignonese  Popes^  by  Baluse 
pauU  au  14e  mdU,  Paim  \%'^'&^.  Q».  U^^%y  (18711* 
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Lenfant,  HisL  du  Uoneile  dd  Pise  (1724),  and  HisL  uu,  ConeOe  de  Bdi* 
(17S1J.  Wesftenburg,  Die  grosAen  Ktreh^nmrMaiTiU,  d.  15.  u.  16  JakrdU.  {4  vola., 
1840).  O.  Voigft,  Siltio  de  Pkcolomini,  etc.  (3  toIb.,  1856).  Gr«goroviu«,  Lu- 
creiia  Borgia,  etc.  (1874). 

Llorente,  Zfwf.  de  t* Inquisiiion  d'Espagns  (4  vols.,  1817-1818)*,  tranfiUted^  * 
It  ia  oritioised  from  a  Rom.  Cath   point  of  view  hj  Hefele,  Der  Uardiruil  Xi* 
meats,  eto.  (2  vola.»  2d  ed  ,  1851  r,   traafiUted  (London,  1800).     RqI©,  IliaL 
of  Uie  Inquittifion  {2  vols.,  1874).     Lea's  Iliet,  qf  the  InqtiitUion  (3  Tola.,  1888) ; 
founded  on  a  atadj  of  tlie  tources. 

CHRISTIAN  LiF£.— C.  Schmidt,  DU  GoUeffrminde  d.  14.  Jhdt  (1851).  S* 
Kettle  wall,  Thomm  d  Sempit  and  the  BrvtherB  pf  the  Camnwn  Lffe  (2  Tok.» 
1882).  ' 

CuLTimB  AND  Art.— Burck hard t,  Die  EuUur  d,  Rmaismnce  (3d  ed., 
18?T) ;  trimslated.  Crowe  u.  Cava!cA&elli»,  QeecJu  tL  Malerei  in  JtdL  (6  Tola., 
1869  sq. ).  Grimm 'a  Life  of  Micliael  Angela,  Symond's  History  of  the  Renats- 
ganee  iV*  Itfjitf  (6  Tola).  A.  Ton  Renmont,  Life  of  MacMardli  ^3  toIb.,  1877- 
89).  and  Life  of  Ijorenzo  de*  Medici  (2  Tola,  1876 ;  translation).  Lif«  of  Eras- 
maa,  bj  Dmmmond  (2  toIs.);  of  Renchlin^  by  Gt»ijer  (1871),  hy  Horowita 
(1877j ;  of  Ulriulx  too  nutten,  by  Strauss.  Jortin's  Life  of  Era»mu»  is  still 
Tatnable,  Luptons  Life  of  John  0>lei(l  toL,  1887),  Seebobm,  17ie  Orf&rd 
Hrformen  of  1498  (Colet  mid  others). 

Precurbors  op  the  Reformation. — UUmann,  Jieformen  before  (he 
Mefortnation  (2  vola.).  Lechler'a  Widif  translated,  with  additiom^  bj  Lorimer. 
It  giTea  a  fall  account  of  his  writings.  Buddensieg,  J,  Wklif  u.  eeine  Zeit  (I 
ToL).  Loserth,  Eue»  u.  Wieiif  Villari's  Lifo  of  SaTonarola  (new,  enlarged 
ed.)v  Manrtinbrecber,  Oeech.  d,  Kath,  Reformation  (roh  i.).  Gillett*i  Life  of 
J,  Ease  (2  Tola.,  3d  od.,  1871). 


THE   PERIOD  OF  THE  REFORMATION— FROM   1517«1§48. 

An  extended  list  of  worka,  down  to  1872  (with  brief  ootnmt^nta),  ia  glTen 
In  Fisher^B  Hietor^  of  the  Beformation, 

Among  the  works  on  general  bistorT,  in  this  period,  the  bigbest  place  be< 
longs  to  Ranke's  Histories  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  of  the 
Popei  (In  the  last  four  centuries).  Hanaaer'a  History  of  the  Reformation  (1 
ToL)  la  a  meritorioua  work,  In  a  brief  compasa. 

WoRKfl  ON  THE  RsrORMATtON  AS  A  WlIOLE.»HBgenbaoh'B  Lectures  on 
the  history  of  thia  period  are  now  Included  in  hla  general  History  of  the 
Church  (Tola.  iT,-Tii.).  The  volume  of  Oieseler,  treating  of  the  Reformation, 
is  of  extraordinary  Talne.  Hardwick's  Hieiory  of  the  BeformaUan  (new  ed., 
1886),  by  an  English  Episcopalian  acholar^  is  f nil  in  ita  referencea.  Henke'i 
Neuere  Kirchenge^eh,  (2  toIs  )  t>egina at  the  Reformation.  D' Aubign^'s  Hittory 
of  the  Rfformndon  ia  a  detailed  narratire.  animated  by  religious  ferror  and 
ft  taal  for  Proteiitantiam,  but  not  always  accurate.  Ch.  Beard,  The  Re  forma' 
Uon  of  the  XVJth  Century,  in  Ue  Relation  to  Modern  TTiought  and  Knoteiedge 
(Hibbert  Lectt,  1883),  1884.  It  presents  a  somewhat  rationalistic  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity,  but  ia  well  written.  OuimiQgham  (Preabyterian)^  The 
Reformere  a/td  the  Rtfbrmaiion  (1862jb 
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Thk  GERMA:if  Ltttitbiiak  REFORMATtoy.— Under  the  head  of  content 
Itorarr  sources  belong  the  writings  of  SleidaHi  Spalatin,  Mjconius,  the  Uret 
of  Lather  by  Melanchthon  and  bj  Muthesiua,  the  life  of  Melanchthon  hy 
OAmerariiifl,  etc.  The  most  complete  edition  o?  Luther's  writinga  h&s  bean 
that  of  Walcl).  Xow  the  critical  edition  (edited  br  Kntuike/  Is  in  prooew  d 
publication,  under  the  patronage  of  the  GermiLU  Emperor.  Luther's  letters, 
in  De  Welters  edition  (0  vola. ),  with  a.  7th  anppl.  vol.  (edited  hj  Bnrckhardl). 
Melanchthon's  writings^in  the  Corpus  HeforiTvitorum^  28  vols. 

Historical  Worka.  Seckendorf  (d.  1692)  Ib  a  high  authoHt/,  MArbein- 
eke's  Oejfth.  d.  dsutsrh.  J^f.^  is  atill  valuable. 

The  seriea  of  Mve&  of  the  *^  Fathers  and  Founders*'  of  the  Lutheran 
Chnrch  (8  vols,)-  Kolde*is  Martm  Luther ^  seir*^  Bio</rtipfua  (1884),  is  good. 
One  of  the  latest  and  the  best  of  the  biographers  of  Luther  la  J.  Kofitlln.  Hii 
larger  work  ia  in  3  volnmes.  His  smalltjr  work  U  in  1  volume  (translated  into 
English).     He  baa  also  written  a  still  smaller  work,  for  popular  reading. 

Jansgen*fl  Otxh.  d.  dmttschm  Vdkss  srit  d^^m  Attsgang  d,  MitUi^dt.  reecanU 
the  bi&torj  of  the  Reformation  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  uUramontanisl, 
The  first  three  volumes  eactend  to  1555.  There  have  be^jn  many  critical  an* 
swera  to  Jansaen.  Among  Ihemi  Ebrard*8  (2d  ed.,  1882),  and  J.  KostLin, 
Liitlter  tt,  Janjisen^  dertUut^^h.  EeforituUor  n,  ein  uLira^mmL  WtiorOeer  (1883)^ 
Ahp.  Spalding  (Rom.  Caih.),  Hkt  of  (he  Ref,  in  Gennanff  and  Siffitxefiand 
(1865), 

Brieger,  Altander  u.  Lut/ier  (1884) :  Aleander's  despatobes  during  thm 
Diet  of  Worms. 

Reformed  Cmnicil  TKSwrrzKiii.AjrD,— *Amongthe  oontemporary  soujoet 
are  Bullinger's  It*'fffrma(ion»(frselK  (to  15Ji2)  ;  Fromment's  Les  Aetes  eZ  Irn 
Gtutle*  de  la  Cite  de  Gmeie  (1536) ;  Zwingli^s  Works  (10  vols.,  1838  »q.).  CaU 
vin's  Works  (ud.  Baum^  Cunitz,  and  R^us^,  1833  Bq.)«  Biogr.  of  Zwingli,  hj 
Mjoonius  (1536j  \  of  CalviOf  bj  Beiia  (1564).  J.  Strickler,  Aktentammlun^. 
r.  i^i-hiDdi,  Kiftiinrfu  (1521-1,532),  1884. 

Later  Works:  Lives  of  the  "Fathera  and  Founders"  of  the  Reformed 
Church  (10  vols.).  Lives  of  Zwingli,  bjr  Christoffel  (1857),  b/  Morikofer 
(1367).  J.  M.  Usiteri,  IniiiAt  Zmnr^h  ©to.  (1885),  and  ZiPtngH  u,  ErasmuK 
Lives  of  Calvin,  by  He nrj— friendly  to  the  Reformer;  by  Kampachnlt*^  a 
Roman  Catholic — hostile  ;  by  Dyer^falr  ;  hy  Stiibelln. 

Sweden,  Poland,  Bohejoa* — J.  Weidling,  S^hweden  iVn  2eitalt  d,  M^» 
(1881).  Butler,  TJw  Rf.  in  Stoeden  (1  vol,  1880),  Konieoki,  ift?/.  in  Jhtm 
(1872i  Dalton,  John  d  Laem  (1881).  Gindely»  B&hnien  w.  Mahrm  im  Zei^ 
till,  d,  Ikf.  (1857).     Peschek,  GescK  d.  Gegerirrf,  in  BShtnea  (1844). 

France:. — Beza's  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  In  France  (3t ,  1580). 
Theod.  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  HiMt.  ITniiientdle  (1550-1601),  He  was  a  devoted 
Huguenot,  an  associate,  for  a  while,  of  Henry  IV.  A.  L.  Herminjard,  Oft" 
rfxpondfjftee  d^Jt  Reformaieun^  djim  let  Rq/9  de  la  Langne  fran^i^e  «5  toU.), 
Histories  of  French  Reformation,  by  Soldan  (2  vols,,  ia55) :  Von  Polenj 
(1^58  S(i.).  H.  M.  Balrd.  Th^  Rbeofthe  IlugurnoU  (3  vols  .  1879)  and  Thi 
Ilftgumutts  ind  Hmrtf  of  Natarre  (2  vols. ,  18861.  These  hirtoriea  of  ProfeMOf 
Baird  are  sehoUrly.  well  written,  and  impartial.     E.  White,  THa  Mami^yf^^ 
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The  XETtreEi^ANDft— The  old  histonaD  of  the  Reformation  is  Brmdi 
(English  translation,  4to1s.,  1720).  Motlej's  Hue  of  th€  Buteh  R^nbtic^  His^ 
tory  of  thfi  United  NetheHandi^  and  Lif$  of  BaTnttfldt  The  works  of  Holfr 
warth«  Der  AbfnU  d  NUderluTida  (S  rolsj,  und  of  Th.  Juste,  Eiti.  d€  la 
Eecotution  de$Pa^t  Bos,  eio-  (3  voIb.^  18S5).  De  Hoop-Schaffer,  Osseh.  dl 
li^artnation  md.  Nieddrianden  [to  1531] ,  (Nippold^s  German  translation). 

England, — Docnmenta  and  contemporary  Sonrcea:  Workfl  of  the  B^ 
formers,  published  hj  the  Parker  Society  (54  vols,,  with  an  Index^  Th« 
B*jrj«»  iiichidtis  the  Ztiri>'h  Letters*  (3  vols.)  ;  Correspondence  of  th©  Englbh 
with  the  SwiBB  Reformers:  very  important.  Pocock's  The  Records  of  the  litf^ 
i^l  7oli3  )  contains  original  documents.  The  Stale  Calendars,  puhliahed  by  th# 
Masster  of  the  Rolls.  Letters  and  Correspondence  In  the  Reign  of  Henry  VUI, 
Rymer.  F^mUrn,  etc.  Ruah worth,  Historical  Cotiectian§,  Wilkins  CaneHh 
MogruB  Brit  tt  Hih.  (44tt^t717,  4  toIs). 

The  General  Histories  of  Ranke,  Macanlay  (frMft  the  aocoBston  of  Jamei 
II.,  with  an  I  n  trod  net  ion )»  Hume  (negligent  and  iuaeoiirate),  Lingard  (a 
Rumiui  Catholic,  able;;  Froude— to  the  death  of  Elizabeth — an  apologist  for 
the  tyranny  of  Henry  YIII.  ;  Clarendon,  Jlistary  of  the  Great  ReUlHon — on  the 
tide  of  the  Stuarts  ;  Gardiner,  Carlyle  (Life  and  Letters  of  Cromwell) ;  Gul 
Eoir  Histories  of  Charles  L,  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell;  Hallam's  ContUtutiomil  History  ff' England ;  Stnbbs  ;  L^tures  an 
t/m  ^Stutly  of  Medupedl  and  MothTH  IIi«t.  (1880).  This  work  oontaina  two  Leoi- 
ures  on  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Ilistoricjt  of  tJi€  Eufflish  Mfformatian  :  Burnet^  honpst,  with  eartraordinary 
means  of  knowledge,  but  not  free  from  prejudice  (Pococke*B  ed.,  7  vols., 
!Snr>K  Strype,  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  Annals  of  Chnroh  and  State  nndet 
Kliiabeth,  and  other  writings.  His  whole  works  In  twenty-seven  volumet 
(1821^10).  Strype  is  vt^racions,  an  iDvaluable  authority,  although  occasion* 
ally  ioaecorate  in  copying  citations.  Collier  (a  nonjuxing  bishop),  EocWsiae* 
ticiil  History  of  EnglMid,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  IL  (9  to1b.»  1848'.  On  tht 
ruritau  side— Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  to  the  Death  of  Eliiabeth.  J 
H.  Biunt  (High  Cliurch  EpiscopaHan\  History  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
Death  of  Wolsey.  J.  J.  Blunt,  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  Gel^ 
kie  (Low  Church  Epiecopalian),  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  W. 
Fitigerald,  LertnrtM  on  EceleMUiMikal  llktory  (from  Wyclif  to  the  Great  Re* 
bellion),  1885,  G,  G.  Perry  (Episcopalian),  Ilut.  of  ths  Chitrcli  of  Enfjland, 
frtnth  (he  Dmthof  Bliiabcth  (.1  vols.).  It  extends  through  the  !8th  Century. 
Connected  with  it,  by  the  same  author:  /7w^  qf  tk^  Oh.  of  Knr^tnd  in  the 
mh  Century  (in  three  periods).  J.  H.  Blunt  (Epiioopallaa— High  cninr<?h\ 
The  Annot4ttrd  liiiok  of  C&ramon  Prayrrt  etc,  II  contains  copious  explanatory 
notea.  For  the  History  of  Congregationalism,  Ilardfury^i  Hudoricid  MtnuftiaU 
(2  vols.)  ;  Two  works  of  Waddington,  Curtgregatiomd  Uimiory  (120G-1507  and 
1567  1701).  Joyce,  Acff  *f  tht  Oliurch,  1531-1885  (1886).  Hardwick's  Hit* 
lory  of  the  Artlclea.  Lathbury's  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Ptayer. 
Hunt  s  Hhtm-y  of  Rdigiom  Thought  in  England  (3  vola  \  Strype'a  LIvet  el 
Cranmer,  Parker,  Grindal,  etc  Todd'f  Life  of  Cranmer.  Le  Bass  Life  oC 
Jewel  Fullers  Oh*  JlisL  of  BrOadih  (Brewer's  ed.,  6  voia^  1845)  comet 
down  (from  the  beginning)  to  1648.  Hook's  Liv^  of  the  AreAfiuhopi  of  Otnm 
iertarfi  {I'Z  vols.;.     Friudn^aun'a  Atuu  BuUyn^  a  Chapter  oj  jiingUth  niMtor% 
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r  1(^27-1530)^  brings  new  in  formation  from  tU«  Utters  of  Chatujs,  tli«  imperitl 
UD  ha.H«ador. 

8coTLA.Kl>,— Contemporary  Souroea.  Wodrow  Soolttjr's  Pablication*. 
Spottitiwood  SoiTietj*9  Fablioationi.     John  Knoz'i  Hittorp  of  tht  Btformatioi* 

in  Seot'ajid. 

McCrie'a  Life  of  John  Rfuix^nd.  liis  Life  of  Andrew  MtivVle^  Histories  of 
th«f  CLurcli  of  ScotlAud^  hy  Hetheringtou,  J.  Cunningham^  Lt!«  (3  toIs.,  I860), 
Lift  of  John  Knt/£f  hy  W.  M.  Taylor,  is  brief  and  interestiug.  Lorimer,  Knar 
and  the  CJiurcfi  of  England  {\  rol.  1875),  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Chore U 
of  Scotland j  and  Rainy  s  LeolureB  on  tlio  same  subject  (in  reply),  A.  Belle- 
Blitiim  (Roman  Catliolie),  Ilistori/  of  the  (Catholic  Church  in  Saotiand  {400-1560), 
1684.     Burlon^s  Ilutary  ofSctUand, 

Italy. — McOrit**a  HUtory  of  C/w  Refonrhntian  in  Ilaly.  T.  Rrdman^  D\4 
lief  V.  ihre  Mdrtyrer  in  Hal,  (2d  ed.,  187fl).  E.  Comba,  Sioria  doUa  rif.  in 
Italia  (vol.  1»  Fironie,  1881),  Lif«  of  Vergerius,  by  Sixt;  of  Peter  MmrtjT 
YermigUi  hy  C.  Schmidt ;  of  Ockino,  by  Ben  rath  (Benrath  is  tr&nsl&ted). 
Life  of  Oljmpia  Morula,  aUo,  of  Aonio  Paleariij,  by  Bonnet  (in  French), 

Spain. — WilFeu'B  Colkction  of  the  writings  of  Spaui&h  Protest&nts^ — It§^ 
formiataHf  etc— 20  ¥ola.  MoCrie'a  IliMtory  of  the  Heformatton  in  Spnin.  Hi»> 
toriea  by  De  Cftfltro  (186G)  and  by  Presst'l  (I877\  E.  Bohmer,  Spani^  Refartn- 
€ra  of  two  Centuries  (from  ir>20>.  Histories  of  Spain,  by  Mariana  (Spani«h)i 
by  St.  Hilaire  (French,  by  Dunham  (EngliBli,  3  rolsl  Prescott*«  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Philip  II.  TIckuor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  Llorente^t 
History  of  t/te  Inquisition  in  ±S^Hitn. 

Skctr  — ^(Ree  works  on  Symbolics, )  Trechsel^  Die  prct.  Anti'trinitari^r  ver 
Socin.  {\%m).  H.  Tollin,  Dm  Lehrsystem  Soein.  (3  vols.,  1876).  On  the  Ana- 
baptists:  Keller  {1880),  A.  Brons  (1885>,  Cornelius  iRom,  Cath.  t,  18,55  sqq,; 
Burrage,  A  IlisL  of  An^dMtpfiJitjt  tu  StrilzerUimi  (I  voL,  1881).  Burrage  re- 
views the  literature  on  the  subject  in  his  preface.  On  Jacob  Boh  me,  Mar- 
tenaen  (1882). 

Tiifi  Roman  Oatbolic  COuntkr-Rbformation — Von  Reumont,  Gete/i. 
d  Stadt.  TJf/fW.  Philippsont  Bih  kath.  Oegenrtf.  um  die  mitte  d,  !♦*.  J/idL  (in 
Oucken's  Series),  1884.  Maurenbrecher,  GestJi,  d.  knVi.  Gegenref  (1.,  1880) 
Hy inondF,  7'he  Counter- E/'formtition  (2  vols.  K  Monographs  hy  Baner,  on  Ha- 
drian VI.  (1870)  ;  by  Hiibner,  on  Sixtus  V, ;  by  Oregoroviua,  i»n  Urban  VIIL  ; 
by  Ciampi,  on  luuocent  X.  F.  H.  Reusoh^  Der  tnd&x  d,  ter^Utteti  Sucker^ 
etc.  (2  vols.,  1885).     Reuscli  makes  use  of  new  sources. 

Tilt?  Council  of  Trent:  Father  Paul  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  ta  half 
Protestant  in  its  tone.  On  the  other  side — PallaritTini's  Hiat<»ry  of  the  C\>aii» 
cil.  Works  by  Bungener,  and  by  Sickel,  on  the  History  of  the  Counrft  A. 
Theiner,  Aein  gmuina  88,  Oonc,  Trtd.  (1874)  is  a  work  of  much  tinportancu^ 
1.  V.  Dtillingeri  Beriehte  u,  TagebueJier  ntr  OesfA,  d.  Tr.  Cone.  (2  vola^.ltjTO^ 


Thk  Jesuits— Histories  of  the 
Buia  (1863)— these  are  by  * 

/alius  (2  vols.,  1845)  :  l.v 
ikitrdge  fur  GeaeJi.  d 
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LiTes  of  Lojola,  hj  EibAdeuelrm  (1572),  Mmffei  (1566),  hj  H.  BfttimgArten 
(1880).     Life  of  Xm^ier,  by  Coleridge  (1872). 

POLKiriCAL  Wbtters,— The  shiest  cootroyersiAliBl  on  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Bide  wag  R.  Beli&rmme,  DiaputL  de  Cantrotc,  etc.  (Borne,  1581-93).  The 
ablest  antagouiat*  on  the  Lutheran  side,  was  ChemDitXf  Examrn  ConeU.  Trid, 
(1565-73)  ;  on  the  Calvinistic,  Chamler,  a  Huguenot;  PanatratuB  Cath,^  etc. 
{1626).  Rec**nt  works,  on  the  Prot  side,  are  Neander,  Vorlesn.  itber  Prot.  it. 
Kath.  (posthumDiia) ;  K.  Hase,  Handbuch.  d,  Pr&L  PoUmik,  etc.  (4th  ed,, 
1878).  On  the  Rom.  Cath.  aide,  G.  Perrone,  PreUcU.  Th^.  (9  tt.,  36th  ed., 
18Sl:u 

Works  on  Prot.  theology:  Pl&nok,  GeMcli.  d  Prot.  Lehrbeffriffs (\1S1, 1800). 
Gasa,  Oeaeli.  d  prot.  Dogmatik  (laaS).  Bspeoiallj,  Dorner^s  IBst  of  ProU 
Thtdogy  (2  vols  )  A.  Schweizer,  on  the  Reformed  (or  GalTinistio)  theology, 
Die  prot,  Centraldoffmen,  etc.  (1854) ;  Heppe^  on  the  Lutheran  theology, 
Dogmatik  d,  lieutsehtn  ProL^  etc.  (1857).  On  the  Rom.  Cath.  theology,  Wer- 
ner's Ue^di.  d,  hiih,  Tfte^ji.  mt  dem  ind.  Cone.  (1866).  A.  B&ur,  Zmnffi^t 
Thed.,  ihr  Werden  w.  Uir  Sy§Um  (1885).  J.  Kostlin  Luther't  Tlteologie  (2  toU, 
1883).  Herrlinger,  Die  ThedUxjie  Mdanehtliam  (1879).  Galle,  Oharak(eriitik 
MdarifhthonM  ali  TJtsoiogen,  etc.  (1  rol,,  1845),  Ckitle  explains  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly Melanchthon^s  changes  of  opinion  and  his  relations  to  Luther^  and  de- 
lineates his  personal  traits. 

Ptinjers'  ITigt.  of  the  Pfia,  of  the  Christ,  BtOffion,  from  the  EeformaHan  to 
Kant  (1  vol.,  1887),  is  able  and  non-seotarian :  Preface  by  E.  Flint  Hare, 
The  Ch,  in  Engtandf  from  Wmiam  HI.  io  Vicioria  (2  rols.,  1886:  High 
Ohnrch,  Episcopalian). 

Symbolics. ^ — An  epoch  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject  was  made  bj  tha 
Issue  (in  1832)  of  Mdhlers  SymboUk — translated  under  the  title  of  Symbolism. 
Before  that  time  appeared  the  Works  of  Marheineke,  Winer,  and  Clausen. 
Molil*?r*s  work  was  a  plausible  argument  for  the  Rom.  Cath.  Hygtem,  construed 
acoording  to  the  theory  of  deTelopment,  and  according  to  a  comparatively 
liberal  interpretation  of  its  dogmas.  In  reply  tu  Mahler  :  P.  Chr.  Baur,  Oe- 
gensatz  d,  Prot,  u,  Kath,  (1834)  ;  and  Nitsuich.  /Vof.  Beantwortnng^  eta. 
11835).  Other  works  on  Symbolics — by  Kulluer  (11*37-44,  not  completed), 
by  Guerike,  by  Hilgefs  (Rom.  Cath-  \  Mfttthe.s,  Scheckenbnrger,  W>  Bohmer, 
H.  Hofmann,  Plitt,  Oehler  (1876).  Winer's  fair  and  accurate  work  is  trans* 
Iftted.  with  the  title,  A  Cotnjmratine  View  of  Uie  Doctrines  and  OonfijtttonM^ 
etc.  (Clark "h  Ediub.  Lib.,  1873).  Belltisoh,  Das  Lehrnyetem  d,  r&tn,  Kirche: 
incomplete  (I  vol.),  but  brilliant.  For  iuformation  respecting  the  creeds,  mm 
Schaff's  work,  before  referred  to,  The  Creed*  of  ChrisUndatn  (8  toU,)^ 


FROM   AD,  1048-1887. 

Works  otx  Genk&ai»  History. — Schloeser's  Hiit,  of  the  IBth  Gent,  (8  Tola.) 
Hahou*s  War  of  the  SueeeBtion,  Pardoe^s  Lotii*  XIV.  and  the  Court  of 
Frante.  etc.  Philippson  (In  OQokeu*8  series),  Iku  ZeitaU.  d,  Louie  d,  \Attnj 
A  de  Broglie,  f^uie  XV  Carlyle*i  Life  of  Frederic  the  OreaL  Lives  of 
Voltaire,  by  Parton,  by  Morley.  Morley's  Diderot  and  the  Enoyclopfedists, 
Morley*s  Life  of  Rousseau. 

Histories  of  the  Freuoh  BevoluUou,  by  U.  M.  Stephens  (3  vols.*  1886),  by 
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Alison  (Tory),  Mig^et,  Vou  Sjbel,  Hausser,  Carlyle  ;  hy  Morris  (brief).    Gaiiei; 
Studies  €f  (he  'French  ReroluHon  (in  French). 

Historj  of  Europe  from  1^15,  by  Alison ;  German  histories  of  the  recent 
period  bj  BuUe,  Wernicke,  Miiller  (Peters's  translation).     Mackenzie,  Sut,  of 
the  19th  Century.     Fyffe,  Hiet,  of  Modem  i^rop^— 1792-1848  (2  vols.,  19^ 
1887).     Lodge,  Hiet.  of  Modem  Europe  (1463-1878) :  in  the  StadenU*  aerieo, 
1886. 

Nippold,  Handb.  d.  neuenten  Kirehengetch,  (2  vols.).  Klppold^s  work 
mingles  with  the  record  of  facts  oopioos  remarks  and  comments. 

Sbculak  Aio)  Religious  History  of  Enoland. — The  Diaries  of  Pepja 
and  ETeljn  exhibit  the  state  of  morals  in  England  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Stoarts.  Baxter* s  Autobiography — Beliguia  BaMeriafUB—Ss  full  of  interest. 
Brown's  Life  of  Banyan  (1  vol.,  1885),  is  of  much  value.  On  liturgical 
discussions  between  Churchmen  and  Puritans:  C.  W.  Shields,  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  as  amended  by  the  Westminster  Diwnes,  A.D.  1661,  teiih 
a  Historical  and  Liturgical  Treatise  (1  vol,  1867).  Card  well,  Hiitory  of  Ckmr 
ferences — relative  to  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  (1  vol.,  1848).  Eng- 
land in  the  18th  century  is  described  in  the  histories  of  Lord  Mahon,  in 
Burton's  History  of  the  Beign  of  Queen  Anne  (3  vols.,  1880),  and  in  Leokj, 
History  of  England  in  the  ISth  Century  (6  vols.).  S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  ef 
England  (1603-1642),  (10  vols.,  1883-84) ;  HisUyry  of  England  (1642-1649), 
(1st  vol. ,  1886).  Gardiner's  historical  works  are  fair  and  trustworthy.  Stongh- 
ton  (Congregationalist),  a  candid,  well-informed  author,  has  written  a  History 
of  BdigUm  in  England  from  the  Opening  of  tfie  Long  Parliament  to  ths  End  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (6  vols.).  Macaulay's  History  begins  at  the  accession 
of  James  II.,  and  extends  to  the  death  of  William  III.  (5  vols.).  May's  ConsU" 
tutional  History  (1760-1860)  is  important ;  it  begins  where  Hallam  ends.  Ab- 
bey and  Overton,  Engl,  Ch.  in  tJie  18</*  Century  (2  vols. ) :  impartial  and  instmc* 
tive.     England  in  the  19th  century — Histories  by  H.  Martineau,  by  Walpole. 

Tlie  Latiludinarians :  TuUoch's  History  of  Bational  Thedogy  in  England 
(2  vols.). 

The  Rise  and  History  of  Quakerism, — The  Journal  of  George  Fox  takes  na 
to  the  origin  of  the  movement.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Ellwood  is  likewise  an 
autobiography.  Sewel's  History  of  the  Quakers  (translated  from  the  I>ateh). 
Barclay's  Apology,  and  the  writings  of  Penn,  are  important  as  sources  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  A.  C.  Brickley,  George  Fox  and  the  ESariy  Qtioken 
(1884).  Life  of  William  Penn,  by  S.  M.  Janny.  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  Lifo 
of  T.  Powell  Buxton. 

Swed^nhorgianism.—Vf,  White,  Life  of  Swedenhorg,  etc,  (1856).     A 
pendium  of  tJie  Theol.  Writings  of  Swedenborg,  by  S.  M.   Warren  z    2d 
revised,  by  John  Bigelow  (1  vol.,  1879).     T.  Parsons,  OuUinss  of  the 
and  Phil,  of  Swedenborg  (1  vol.,  1876). 

On  the  History  of  English  Deism   there  are  three  principal  works : 
land's,  Lechler's  (German),  and  Leslie  Stephens's  (2  vols.).     Stephfne*s 
is  able,  from  a  rationalistic  point  of  view. 

The  Rise  and  History  of  Methodism.  —Stevens's  History  of  ' 
American  writer,  is  full,  accurate,  and  fair.     John  Wesley*' 
by  Watson,  by  Soiithey  (witli  much  literary  ability,  from 
a  moderate  Anglican),  and,  more  lately,  by  Tyerman  (3 
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t  full  biograyhy  of  Whitelleld,  and  7*he  Oxj'brd  MethodUU^ihe  uaociatea  ot 
Wed©/  and  Wiiitwfleld  thtTt?  (1  vol,  1ST3),  Overtou,  The  Emngd,  Retiml  in 
the  IHth  Century :  in  tbe  Epochs  of  Ch.  History  series, 

J^  the  Americiifi  VoUmies,  and  tbe  religious  Bjstems  planted  by  tbem, 
BaDcroft  is  an  authority,  and.  also*  tbe  histories  of  the  American  Colonics  bj 
Doyle,  an  English  writer.  Wiiisor*s  llistttry  of  tfte  United  States  is  inraluable. 
It  includes  muoh  daciimt*ntary  mutter.  Palfrey  a  History  of  New  England  ia 
the  product  of  tliorough  iuvestigation,  by  a  very  able  writer,  favorable  to  th« 
Puritana.  Bacon *3  GtnefftJt  of  tha  Nnt}  Enf/lund  ChurchiM  (1  toI.)  Es  an  admi- 
rable account  of  tbe  Pilgrim  Churob,  and  of  the  rise  of  the  English  Indepen- 
dents, SpragiiG*«  Anmils  of  the  Anitrieun,  PtdpU  (9  vols.)  contains  bio^a- 
phied  of  noted  miniHitira  of  all  deuominaliona.  Tracy^a  **  Great  Awakening^* 
is  a  history  of  the  revivals  under  Edwards  and  Whitefield.  On  the  history  of 
**  New  England  Theology : '"  S.  E.  Dwight's  Life  of  J.  Edwards ;  Park's  Life 
of  Hopkins;  Park*s  Life  of  Emmons;  Fisher's  LH»cu4d/m»  in  His  tort/  and 
Thwhgff\  Scattered  Articles  in  the  Bib,  Sicra  {Index).  The  different  relig- 
ions bCMlies  have  been  described  in  special  works.  A  good  list  of  books  on 
thil  sabject  is  in  the  Tftetdofficul  tlncydoptnlui  of  Crooks  and  Hurst,  Ap]>eudix^ 
pago  569.  Among  works  of  this  cla^s  are  Uiatories  of  Presbyterian  ism  iu 
AmerloA,  by  Gillett  and  by  Briggs;  Histories  of  Congregatioualism^  by  Deacter, 
J.  B.  Felt,  and  by  Geo.  Punchard  ;  of  the  Epii-copal  Cluirch,  by  Bishop  Wliite 
(3d  ©d.,  1880)  and  by  W.  Stevens  Perry;  of  tbe  Bsptists,  by  Backua  and 
(more  recently)  by  Armitage  ;  of  Lutheranisra,  by  Sch mucker  and  in  Mann's 
Life  of  H,  M.  Miihlenberg  ;  of  MethcHlism,  by  Stevens  (a  special  history  of 
American  Methodism);  of  tbe  Reformed  Church  (Dutch),  in  '*  Centennial 
Discourses"  (1876);  of  the  Reformeil  (German^  Church,  by  Mayer;  of  tha 
Quakers,  by  Janny  ;  for  the  United  Brethren,  Drury's  Life  of  Otterb*in  (1885), 
etc.  ;  for  the  ITnitas  FratniniT  He  SchweiniU's  History.  On  tbe  Huguenots: 
C.  W,  Baird,  Hit  H,  Emigrati^fi  Ut  Ani^ricfi  (2  vols.,  1885),  The  rise  of  Uni- 
tarianism  may  be  studied  in  tbe  biographies  of  Buck  minster,  father  and  sou 
— described  in  one  work  (by  Mrs.  Lee)»  of  W.  E,  Chanuing  v3  vols.),  of  E.  S. 
Gannett,  of  Theodore  Parker,  etc.,  and  iu  O,  E.  Ellis  (UnitArimn),  Ilnif-Ontury 
pf  th£  UnUarian  CmUrof^erty  (1857? :  reviewed  by  N.  Porter,  in  7*he  Nme 
KnglnndfT^  vol  iri.  For  the  history  of  tbe  **  Trauac«&deiital "  movement, 
Frothlngham'B  Tran^^ndenViiitin  in  Ne%^  Eftgliind  and  hi*  Life  of  Otorpe 
R^jUfft  but  especially  the  Life  of  Margaret  nUer^  and  Cabot*s  Life  ofEmer* 
•tmi  may  be  ezmmined. 

7%e  Moman  Catholii:  Church  in  America:  J.  G.  Shea  (Roman  Cathulic), 
7%e  Catholic  Church  in  Colonial  Day;  etc.  (1886);  History  of  Catholic  Mie- 
tion*  among  the  Jndinn  Tribet  of  the  United  Btatee  0529-1854)  ;  Ihe  Jeauite, 
ReooUeCe,  and  the  Indiane  (in  Win«>r*8  History  of  tbe  United  States,  IV.,  o. 
^).  Q.  Eb  Ellis,  hu  Caate,  and  the  HeUUion  of  tfie  dpatwinh  to  ihe 
TndianM  (in  Winsor,  11. ,  o.  v.).  Parkman^s  Jeeuit*  in  North  Afneriea  and 
Pioneers  of  Francs  in  tfie  New  WorUL  Prescott'a  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico. 

Third  Plenary  CouneiL  of  Baltimore  :  Memorusl  volume  (1886). 

The  Eofrnan  CathoUe  Chureh  in  Europe:  On  the  Jansenists— Baintt* 
Benve,  Ptwt-Rffyal  {l&U,  imO\;  Reuchlin,  Port-Eoyfd  (2  vols.,  1839-44)- 
Boovivr.   iXude  cril.  (16(Hk     Biographies  of  Pascal,  by  Rvuohlin,  by  Vine^ 
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decrees.  Anti-Jantti  tB  a  learned  ultramontane  reply,  bj  Hergenrollier  From* 
maim»  Oeseh,  u.  Kritikd.  t^atic.  Cffne.  (I  voL,  1872).  Lettera  p-om  Horn 0  on 
thd  [Vatie.}  CouncU^  bj  QiilrimiB;  Engl,  transl,  1870*  These  are  letiera  from 
Soma,  bj  Friedrioh  and  others,  giv'iiig  au  account  of  the  proctsediags  \from 
the  Old  Catbolio  point  of  view). 

On  th»  Old  Catliolios:  Von  Schnlte,  Der  AUkaVwlicwnm  (1887). 

Gh^ristian  Missions. — IIiiU>nf  of  Proie9tani  Misn&rut,  hy  Dr,  Gnstar  War- 
neck  ttraasU  by  Thomas  Smith »  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  1884  ;  an  excellent, 
short  history).  In  the  course  of  tlie  narrutive  full  bibliographies  of  the  differ- 
ent topics  are  given.  Newcomb,  Cpd^^pftdiu  of  Mismans.  The  old  work  of 
Jllumhardt  (1828-1837) contains  rich  materials  and  is  still  usef nl ;  Vtrmwh.  einer 
aSgemein,  Mimdrugeieh.  (3  vols.,  1828).  Motfem  Misau^ns :  Their  Trialji  and 
^rimwphg,  by  Robart  Young  (1884.)  Light  in  Lands  of  Darknag,  by  Robert 
Toting  (1883).  These  books  supplement  each  other,  and  together  cover  in  a 
satlafaciory  way  th**  Lbitory  of  Protestaixt  miHsiuiis.  S^iort  Jliiitory  of  Chris- 
tian Mudonx^  by  George  Smith,  (Edinburgh) ;  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of 
miflfiioufl  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Prottstant  /foreign  Mi$' 
mom^  by  Theodore  Christlieb.  TransL  fr.  fourth  German  edition,  by  D.  A. 
Reed  (Boston,  1880),  Medical  Missions  :  Their  Flam  and  Power ^  by  John 
Lowe  (Loudon,  1886).  Waraeck,  Modern  Mittiom  and  Cuiture  (transL  by 
Smith,  1883). 

Christian  Mimons:  Their  AgmU,  and  TJteir  Htsidts,  by  T.  W.  M,  Mar- 
shall, London  (18G3):  partisan,  Roman  Catholio.  For  Catholii)  Missions  In 
America,  see  the  writings  of  J.  Q.  Shea  (p.  670y). 

Hut.  of  the  SandufieA  Idamis  Mi^man^  by  Rufua  Anderson,  Boston  (1870), 
mat  of  the  Missions  of  the  A,B.  C.  F,M,  in  India,  by  Anderson  ;1874).  Hist. 
of  the  Misxiom  of  tha  A.B.C.F.M,  to  ths  Oriental  Ohurehes^  by  Anderson, 
1872. 

Li^es  of  Robert  and  Mary  Mofnt,  by  John  S  Moffat,  N.  Y.  (1880).  Lif% 
of  John  Coleridge  Pattemn,  by  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge.  Fifth  edition  (some- 
wbftt  abridged)^  London  (1884).  Life  of  Alexander  DujT,  by  George  Smith, 
N.  Y.  (1880).  Life  of  Aduniram  JtuLion,  by  Edward  Jyjd^jon,  N.  Y.,  1883. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Ihieid  Coit  S-udder,  by  Hora<>e  E.  Scudder,  N.  Y.  (1854) 
I4f€  of  IJaoid  Livingstone^  by  W.  G.  Bl&tkie»  N.  Y.|  1881. 
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Abbbhtiations.— K^king;  Q,3(|iiecn;  Emp.  s  cmpercit ;  Bpv  m  likliop ;  Abp 
m  u-ohhubop ;  H.  R  Ks  Holy  Romm  Empire, 


AbbeyB«    See  Mom&atefieB 
Abbot,  Abp.  of  Cantorbui^,  399 
Abbots^   US;  beoome  gwesA  lordi,  155; 

tbeir  ciipiclity^  175 ;  exdiided  from  tli« 

Upper  House  m  ICngland,  S55 
Abfilard^  Peter,  his  career,  ^12  ji^.;  exalte 

reftson^  2^13 ;  8t.  Bemftrd  on  his  iiLflu- 

etice,  214 ;  on  origii^&l  siiL,  321 ;  on  the 

domlDion  of  Batan,  Ut. ;  on  tbe  atone^ 

ment,  222 
Abaoltition,   conditioned  on  reDentanooj 

58;  the  st^boobnen  on,  325;  reJ«tion  of, 

to  indulgenoua,  392 
Abubekbr,  t&2 
AbyumiAt  spread  of  Ckristijyiity  to^  06 ; 

the  Chnroh  in,  SM 
AooeptUation  theory,  323,443 
Acts  of  the  Apo«tlea,  3&l^ 
Adam,  An^stin©  and  Pekfini'OQ,  186; 

the  flcbaolau»D  on,  *<S20 ;  Ihe  Ref onnorB 

oo,  441 ;  the  Armiraiant  and  Boomiaai 

DO,  ib.     See,  alw),  Kall^  Sin 
Adam,  of  St   Victor,  238 
Adams,  John,  566,  567 
Addiaon,  663 
Adolbort,  151 

Adiaphoristio  oontrovcrity,  the,  424 
Adoptiauiflt  c»ontrover«y,  the,  178 
Adnan  VI.,  298,  300.    Bee,  abo,  Hadrian 
Advent,  the  Second,  42,  B4, 235;  Lather'a 

Tiew  ot  451 ;  Swedenborg  on,  509;  le- 

oent  vi^-wa  on,  flao 
MoiBtm  Sylrina,  hla  early  cazeerf  263.   See, 

Alio,  Pi  114  IL 
Mtiw,  IIH 
Africa^  Eunmn  Catholic  miasionariea  in, 

f>83  \  Protestant  miaaloaa  in,  5M,  606 
Agap»,  H7,  40,  07 
Agpneii  of  Meran.  l^ 
Agrioola,  John,  424 
Agrippa,  Herod,  14 
Ahriman,  96 
Aldan,  14d 

A  inn  worth,  Henry  ^  4/Sl 
Aiitidf.  159 
Aiazu,  the,  04 
Alano,  ns,  94 

Albert,  Bmn.  H  K.  S.,  S41,  24& 
Albert  the  Clreat,  305,  210,  318 


Aihigensea,  the,  1M,  3(H,  272 

Albomof,  Cardinal,  250 

AlouiB,  151  ;  bin  career,  178,  232,  287 

Aidns  MmiitiUN,  27\4 

Alexander  tlif  Great,  9 

AleiLander  He  v  em  a,  49 

Alexander  II.  Pope,  174  IlL.  166;  ■! 
Besaneon,  18f>;  content  with  Pr©d.  1., 
190, 191 ;  relationa  to  Henry  11  of  Eng- 
land,  190,  1^1 ;  hia  decitMS  m  resmnlto 
t&xea,  20L  ¥.,  255.  VX,d64.^««.. 
377.     VII.,  500 

Alexander  I.,  of  Ruaaia,  557,     TI.,  557 

Alexander,  Bp.  of  Antioch,  129 

Alexander  of  UalcA,  hia  career,  215;  on 
i      the  tTP&Biiry  of  nierita^  225 
j  Alexander  of  Parma,  1)45 

Alexandria,  founded,  9  ;  JewH  in,  14  ; phO. 
I  oMphy  at,  71  ;  theological  school  at,  79L 
:      13:.' ;  see  of,  105 

Alfonio  of  Naples  364 

AJfn^d  of  England,  175 

Atgonquins,  the,  457,  458 

All,  152 

Allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  ai 
Alexandria,  73,  123 ;  among  the  Protea- 
tant«.  439 ;  bv  Swede oborg,  608 

Allen,  Father  \Villiara,  370 

Alva,  the  Duke  of.  Mi,  345 

Amadeu»  VHL  (Felix  V.),  363 

Anialno  of  Bena,  218 

Amboiae,  conspiracy  of,  336;  edict  of. 
338  ^ 

Ambrose,  91 ;  rebokes  Theodoains,  101 ; 
an  upholder  of  oelibacy  of  denry,  101  f 
made  biahop  of  Milan,  103 ;  advocate^ 
monastioiam,  114;  agatnat  Jovinian,  I 
116 ;  an  effective  preacher,  120 ;  a  hymn 
writer,  121  ;  bin  carter,  125;  hi»  influ- 
ence on  Augustine,  126 ;  on  original 
«in,  137 ;  aancttons  the  invocation  of 
angda,  14! 

Ajnerioan  BaptUt  MiRsionary  Union,  588 

Amerioaa  Bible  Unicia,  561 

Amerioao  Board,  founded,  563,  588 ;  ita 
work,  588  ac^. 

Amencan  Episcopal  Churoh,  tha,  567 
teq. 

Amyrautt  428 


roo 


INDEX, 


AiwbftptiRtfl,  the.  at  MUnBter,  814 ;  in  the 
Nfithfri'Landi,  B4t,  345;  eauiM»  a  reac- 
tioD,  415;  their  teuctfi  and  their  hi»- 
torv.  4-4  ,^^7. 

AuiiclGtim  1.,  antipo|i«,  214 

Anathemft,  the,  tial 

**  AnchorifceH."  the»  111  1/7.;  rapid  in- 
creatf^  112;  thoir  influeooe,  liS;  their 
eztnTiuraiioieji,  IH 

Andorer  Tbeologicid  Beminary^  562,  587 

Andrewea,  Bp,  X,  niH,  404 

Angelo,  Michael,  IWJ,  288 

Angela,  the  ApoKtoLio  Fathers  cm^  61  ; 
too  Latin  Fatbeni  uii»  t4J  ;  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  3'i1^;  Swedenborg  on,  509 

AiigeluH^  Ifiaac^  194 

Anglioant  theologiana,  the,  431 

*'Anglo-CatboIic"  theology,  the,  510, 
550,630 

Anglo^xons,  conversion  of  the,  146 

Annain^  583 

Annato,  the,  249 

Aime,  q,  of  England,  510,  554,  574 

Anne,  of  Brittany,  266 

Anne,  of  Clevea,  S55 

Anuibilation  of  the  wicked,  85»  44S^  640 

Anselm,  ins  career,  '211,  "312;  on  tbc  be- 
ing of  God,  21!^;  on  faith  and  reason, 
iff  ;  on  orij^nal  idn,  22t> ;  on  the  Atone- 
ment, 221 .  'I'i'I ;  on  grace,  233 

Ansgar,  U6,  103 

Anthony,  St^  order  of,  208 

Anthony  of  Thebes,  111,  113 

Anthony  of  Vend5me,  K.  of  NaTarre,  886l 
3:36,  :m,  33B 

Anthusa,  110,  124 

*'  AntiJe^omena,"  the,  TV),  130 

AntinomiaD  oontroversy,  the,  424 

Antiooh,  9;  see  of,  105;  theological 
school  at,  222 

"  Anti-PbiUppista,*'  the,  424 

Antisthenea,  II 

Apocalypse,  the,  44, 1311,  438,  439 

Apocrypha,  the  DM  Te&tament,  4dd 

Apocryphal  writings^  74 

ApoUinaria,  133 

ApolloniuB  of  Trana,  603 

Apollos,  28,  43 

Apolonsta,  the,  70,  138,  «35 

ADOStleA.  the,  18 ;  their  belief  that  the 
Meuian  had  come,  19;  their  relation 
to  the  Jewiih  law»  ib. :  arraimiment  of, 
i^.;  their  Ubora,  ^;  oonfecenoc  at 
Jeraaalem.  22,  24 ;  If  tHnitli  of,  HS ;  rt- 
anlte  of  tbt'T    ■  ■•  ■  ■  '^     •"'■'viflnc« 

of,  in  the  qd  illa- 

tion to  mlei*,  .->r 

Apoetlea^  Creed,  uri^u  of,  tU 

ApoDtoIio  OonfttUatiot;«,  fifl 

ApoBtolifi  ioooeiaion,  54.  dee,  alao,  Epie- 
oopaey 

Aqioiii   41 

Acr 


papal  infallibilitT,  <5.;  on  the 
menit,  2tM  ;  on  the  treaanry  of  mexitlL^ 
225  :  on  ordination,  33> ;  on  war  wita 
infiaels,  231  ;  oti  avarice,  235 ;  a  preach* 
er,  237  ;  hia  pulitical  thaonea  attacked 
by  Dante,  244  ;  hia  tbeoiy  of  merit 
attacked  by  Lather,  293 

Arabian  acboola,  the,  209,  217;  pMLoao- 
phy,  318 

Araoda,  498 

Aroadius,  94  J 

Archbishop,  the  term,  57  ^H 

Archdeaoouii.  the  power  of,  103  ^^ 

Archelauii,  14 

Architect  ore.     See  Chuit^h  architectim 

Ar^le,  4^7 

Ananiam,  rise  of,  139,  1^;  among  the 
Teutons,  1^,  94,  06 ;  over<M)n)e  in  Gaol, 
97  *  overcome  in  Spain,  157 ;  aproad  of, 
in  England,  512;  ui  New  England,  615 

Aristotle^  hia  career^  11,  12;  remote 
founder  of  Scholaatioism,  208  seq, ;  his 
phyflica  and  metaphyaioa  nsed  by  the 
Achoolmeii,  215 ;  hia  wriiinn  examined 
Iti  the  original,  280;  attacked  by  the 
anti-scholaiitioB,  436, 437 

AriuB,  129,  ISO 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  destmctton  of,  371 

ArtneniiL,  spread  of  Christianity  to,  96l 
99 ;  church  of,  riae  of  the.  134;  recent 
history  of,  559 ;  attempts  of  the  Romaa 
church  to  win,  58:3 ;  ProtestAnt  at> 
tempts  to  reform,  593 

Armeno-Catholics,  the,  550 

Arm  in  ian  ism,  rise  of,  429'  430 ;  prvTalle 
in  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  380L 
430 ;  Mathodiat,  519 ;  in  New  EngUndL 
624,  615 

Arminiana,  rise  of  the,  429;  coademned 
by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  407,  439;  on  in- 
spiration^ 439 ;  their  method  of  inter- 
p^tation,  i&.,  440;  on  grace  end  cm 
predestination,  442;  on  jnatifioatioci 
and  on  faith,  444 ;  on  peraerennot^  440 

Arminiaa,  Jamefi,  429,  408 

Amdt,  649 

Arnold  of  Breccia,  188,  180 

Arnold.  Abbcit  of  Citeaio,  101 

Arnold,  Thoma*,  419,  63i 

AmulL  172 

A  rt.    bee  Christian  art 

Artoia,  Coimt  of,  SSL    9eiL  aIml 
X. 

A«bary,  Ftuncts,  576  i^. 

Asc!«>nsion,  feast  of,  ^ 

Asoc'ticiAm.  oriifin  of,  61 ;  growUi  of,  I 
if.q. ;  Prot«*f  ant  rejeotiom  of,  655 

* '  ,A  >  > n  r-  i  n  le    lit'  f o  rmed  "    Ptesbyir-rii 

uu,  festival  of  the,  160 
\  the  Reformers  cm,  444, 445 
23 
M§1d.<if,  tot 
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AtonemenL  tha,  Apoatolio  Fatbcn  an, 
8Slf  83 ;  AoguBiiiie  on,  HI ;  Cyril  oo, 
141  *  Anielm  om,  221 ;  Aqainftft  on,  321 ; 
Abelurd  oiif  222 ;  DimB  Sootas  cm,  *2Ssi ; 
Amyraut  on,  428  j  the  ArminuuiB  on, 
429,  443;  the  Beformprii  on,  443;  the 
BociniAnfl  on,  448 ;  Gcvtitis  on,  443, 444 ; 
Tillotson  cjn,  599^ ;  SchleicnnAoher  on, 
034 ;  Ritachl  on,  028  ;  Coleridge  on,  629 ; 
recent  viewa  on,  t>38,  689 

AttiU,  05 

Augsbug  Confesaion,  the;,  drmvm  np, 
Su5;  adopt&d  in  Sweden,  312;  mam 
source  of  the  Thirty -nmi}  Articlea^  358 ; 
on  Church  und  State,  415 ;  an  anthority 
in  the  Lutheran  Churchy  433;  on  bap- 
tLBm,  447 

Angsbarg,  Diet  of.  305 ;  Interim,  the^ 
816,  S17;  Peaoe  of,  317,  417 

Aunutine,  an  upholdei  of  celibacy  of 
efergy,  101 ;  promotes  the  education  of 
the  clerey,  W3;  against  the  Donatists, 
109;  acfvocato  of  monaatioitm^  114; 
against  fonnaliim,  116;  an  effeotive 
prefccber,  120;  inabncd  with  the  Pia- 
tonio  aplrit,  193;  his  career,  12«,  127; 
hia  writingi,  l'J7;  hia  character  and  in- 
floence,  ib, ;  on  the  Trinity,  132^  441  ; 
oompared  with  Fclagini.  136;  a^nat 
PelAffianinn,  it).,  1S7;  hia  ''City  of 
God7'138;  use  of  the  Scripturea,  139: 
tm  faith  and  reason,  140;  doctrinal 
Tiewft,  140-143 ;  intioducea  the  dooirine 
pf  purgatory,  H3;  bi«  in^nence  on 
mediasTal  theology,  If  10 ;  main  antbority 
for  Lombard^ B  ''Senttncea,"  214;  on 
alarciy,  ti32;  bii  inflncnce  on  Ltitber, 
127,  27^,  291 ;  on  ibe  oonaequencca  of 
the  faU,  321 

Augixntine,  missioDaiy  to  the  Aiiglo^ 
^uona,  147 

Angaatua,  8 

Aurelitu;,  13 

Aiialxi%  ecoleaiaatica]  reform  iii|  504; 
later  relifioiia  hintbry  of,  549 

Anthonaed  Veriion,  origin  of,  397 ;  oom^ 
pleted,  390,  400 

Antoa  da  f^.  the,  390 

Avarai  attempt  to  convert  the^  152 

ATerroea,  2\H 

Avignon,  1M5,  529 

Asteo  wnrahtpi  the,  457 

BABRfOTON,  conapiTacy  of,  S71 

"Babylonian  captivity,*'  the,  244,  246; 
oloaeof.  250 

Baoon,  Pranois.  347,  370,  388,  883;  bia 
career,  436,  437,  498 

Baoon^  Roger,  bii  career,  317 

Balfour,  Walter,  617 

Ballon,  Uoaea,  617 

Baltimore,  the  Lorda,  477,  478 

Biincfiift,  Abp..  378,  879,  2ff7  §eg. 

Bapii«m,  early  onatooia  regarding,  41,  66, 
v7  -  doctrine  concerning,  of  the  Apo«- 
tiiUo  Fathera,  H4  ;  later  view,  ItO.  119, 
141 ;  Ibe   acboobnen  on,  224 ;  the  Ro- 


man Catholiod  on,  444 ;  the  Rei^^rmen 
on,  447 ;  the  Irvingitea  on,  555 

Baptiani  of  infaats,  early  practice  of,  4t, 
67;  declared  neceaaary  to  ihlvation^  142, 
226;  ita  efficacy,  224  ;  Anabaptiats  on, 
424,  436 ;  Milton  on,  4^^  ;  the  Reform- 
era  on,  446 

Bapttit  Mieaionary  Society,  the,  586 

Bapti&ts,  the,  their  origin  and  rise,  424, 
4i3<i;  pcraecuted,  381  ;  in  Virginia,  475; 
in  Rhode;  Ulaiid,  472.  476 ;  the  Engliah, 
in  the  eight4?enth  ccntnry,  51*3 ;  the 
General.  62:> ;  the  Particular,  b:^ ;  in 
Denmark,  M7 ;  toleration  given  to,  in 
the  United  States,  5Q9,  560;  reaaon  for 
their  r^i.pid  increa««,  561 ;  their  hiatory 
in  United  States,  £63,  564 ;  their  mia- 
aionariea,  565,  590,  501,  595 

BarbarJana,  the  iuroada  of,  92,  94,  95,  97 

Bar-cochab^  33 

Bardaa,   177 

Barnabas,  21,22,  43 

Bamabaa,  Epiatle  of,  70,  70 

Barnea,  Albert,  572 

Bamevcld,  Jc»hn  of,  407 

Baroniuft,  435 

Barrow,  lAoac,  433 

Barrowe,  Henry   460,  46t,  470 

Basel,  council  of,  2i5U  seg.  ;  the  Befon&a< 
tion  at,  806 ;  oonfesiiiona  of,  tbe,  427 ; 
mieaiotiary  society  at,  588 

Baail,  the  emperor,  177 

Baail  of  Cieisarea,  101,  113;  hia  rl*?^  114; 
his  career,  12!^;  inQuenoe  on  Ambroie, 
125 ;  iniiience  in  e(«tabliabing  the  NU 
cene  theology   131 

BaaUioA,  tbe,  63,  117,  235 

Ba»Qiua,  164 

Banr,  F.  C,  626 

Baxter,  Richard,  hia  theological  career, 
4«33 ;  on  in8piniti*>n,  43tt ;  on  the  Trin- 
ity, 441  ;  on  WiU.;boraft,  481 ;  on  Epia* 
copaoy,  466 ;  trial  of,  480 

Beaton,  356,  ^£63,  364 

Beooaria,  659 

Beda,  tbe  Byndie,  390 

Bede,  tbe  Veneimble«  140,  118 

Beecber,  Edward,  637 

Beecher,  Lyman,  5<;2,  573 

B«gbaida,  the,  207,  2?3 

B^inea,  the,  LW,  272 

Belgio  Confeaaion,  the,  427 

Bcl^um,  5^i ;  religious  oonflicta  in,  546 

Bellamv,  Joaeuh,  618 

Bellarminc,  Robert,  374,  435,  436,  600 

Belaham,  Tbomaa.  615 

Benedict  IX„  172.  XI,  244.  XH.,  S4& 
XII I  ,  253  ;  Ml  obstinacy,  253,  254,  S5&« 
257      XIV,,  54X) 

Benedict,  anti-pope,  173 

Bededici  of  Numa,  115 

Benedictines  of  St,  Manr,  412 

Benefit  of  oleigy.  riae  of,  100,  101 

*' Benefits  of  Christ, "  the,  885;  tap 
pressed,  380 

Baie%'olenoe,  mediaeval,  284 

Bengel.  5<y7 

Bentki ,  Richard,  6U5 
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Bflr«ngmr  n.*l71 

B«r«iinritt«,  900,  211 

BcTkeley,  Bp.,  513,  606,  608,609 

Berkciev.  Sir  William,  476 

Berlin  Oooference,  tbo^  55b 

Hemard  of  CUirraux,  his  remark  on  Ar- 
Dold  of  Breicia,  1H8  ;  etarta  the  aecond 
cnuiiile,  ib',  his  CBXnei,  m  204,  2i:j, 
214  I  on  war  with  mfidelii^  SSI,  233  ;  » 
hymn  writer,  2;i8 

BcTEiaid  of  Morlaia,  233 

Bemani,  Bp.  of  Pami^ra,  243 

Bemv,  tbe  Reformation  at,  SOft,  82S 

Berqain,  Loola  d«»  'JS2 

Bert,  Paul,  Ml 

Berthft.  146,  147 

Bertrade,  185 

Bertnmd  (Clement  V.),  944 

B««aahon,  27^ 

B«sa,  Tbeodoro^  a  friend  of  Calrin,  324 ; 
at  Geneva,  S2ti ;  at  PoiBsy,  337 ;  »  hymn 
writer^  431  ;  a  teacher  of  Arm  in  ins,  42*J 

Bible,  iwe  of  Jn  Period  IIL,  I  Itt;  ne>;lecteti 
by  the  schoylmen,  21  Ti ;  forbidden^  21'J ; 
atndicd  in  the  original^  'i7\l ;  in  Puritan 
New  England.  4^.  Bee^  also,  8oript- 
urea.  Inspiration 

Biblical  ehronology,  the,  afracwed,  431 

Biblicfal  critidBm,  beginning  of,  4:^ ;  pro- 
moted by  8pinoia^  438 ;  recent,  621, 
6453,  t}25,"6afi 

Biel,  Cabriel,  2TJ 

Bingliam,  Joaeph^,  433 

Binney,  Thomaii,  G40 

Bird,  Itaac,  692 

Biahopa,  the  term,  Iti  first  nee,  SA;  identic 
eal  with  prcabybera,  &^;l,^  ^  Jerome  on, 
fiB;  iti  nae  in  the  '*  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  ApoitleSj"  S3  ;  appointment  of,, 
in  Periofl  IIL,  103  ;  identity  with  pres- 
bj^ra  forgotten,  lOli ;  rankn,  IW;  the 
country,  ofiioe  di^ooD tinned,  ib.  ;  be- 
come great  lord",  155,  174,  20"i;  qnarrel 
abont  the  inteatitnre  of,  183  seq, ;  in. 
parlibui  b{fldcUum^2GI^;  MacBUiuaoD, 
^47.     Sec,  aJao,  Epifioopaoy 

BiHttiarok,  689,  fr«) 

Bkcksbone,  Sir  W,^  483 

Blandina,  48 

Bleek,  6^J,  627 

Blount,  Cbarkfl,  608 

''  Bine  Lawn,''  th«,  408 

Blnnt,  J,  H,   373 

Boceaccio»  ^78 

Boehler,  Peter,  516 

Boehm,  Martin,  579 

Boehme,  Jacob,  514,  649 

Boethiua,  hia  career,  128 

BoctiuH,  a  CaliiriniHtic  theologian,  428 

Bohemia,  the  conv^r^oQ  of,  164;  church 
iiij  subject  to  Roman  «ee,  165 ;  religioai 
movement  in,  256,  274,  375 ;  aroused  by 
the  burning  of  Huaa,  300 ;  flynipatbiz^'H 
with  the  i<axon  rnformem,  312,  313  , 
Catholic  reaction  in,  3*93,  400 

Bohemian  brethren,  the,  *%&.  See,  aU^ 
Brethren  in  Unity 

Boleal&ui  IL ,  ot  Bohemias  1« 


Bolo^Ti,  Anne,  348,  349,  8M 
I  Bolingbroke,  606 
I  BollandistB,  the  229 
I  Boliec  331 

i  Bonaparte,  Joseph,  531,    6e«,  mlac^  H* 
'      poleon 
'  Bonar,  664 
I  Bona  Ventura,  306,  215 

Boniface  H,  138.     Vm., 


300,   240  «^ 

151,  155,  isa 


IX,,  251  Meq. 
Boniface  tWmifred),  150, 

159 

Book  of  Sporta,  the,  40!! 
Borgia,  Cae«ar,  2^i7,  368 ;  Locretia,  207 
Borromeo,  Carlo,  S^ 
BosBuet,  494Am..601 
BoiitoTi  founded,  464 
Boucher,  Je«n,  361 
Boncicaut,  Mamhal,  S53 
Bowrinf ,  664 
Boyle,  Robert,  601 
Boyle  Lccturea,  the,  6<H 
Bradford,  William,  463 
Br^dwardine,    Thomaa,  216;   Ida  omra^ 

273 
Bratunaniem,  589 
Brainerd,  David,  584,  651 
Brandia,  647 
Brebenf ,  458,  459 
Brethnm  of  the  Hoftpital  of  Bt.  John.  208. 

308 
"Brethren  of  the  Sword,'*  165 
Breihrea  in  Unity,  the,  313.   See,  fnrthct^ 

the  Moraviana. 
BrewiiU^  William,  461,  462,  463 
Brivonnct,  3^1 


Britain,  conquered  by  Rome,  8;  spread  el 
Christianity  to,  46;  cenqueat  of  by  tba 
Saxons  and  Anglea,  9^5 ;  the  Church  in. 


89;  langnifthcfl,  95 ;  Christian b  in,  their 
independence,    147,    149;    their    atrifg 
with  the  Saxon  Christians,  14^ 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socictr,  587, 
593  •'       -1 

Broid  Church  party,  later  histcny  o^  6S1, 

Broglie,  541 

Brown  University,  564 

Browne,  George,  383 

Browni,  Robert,  400 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  483 

Browning,  Rob^t.  646 

Browniffts,  the,  41^     8ee|  also,  Indepio* 

dents. 
Brownaon,  Orestes  A.,  580 
Bruoioli  :^^ 
Bruno,  Giordano,  4o7 
Bncer,  Martin,  310,  '•8^350,^1 

Buckingham,  Duk^  't 

Buddha,  78,  111,  5h.J.  ;,...  ^.*^ 
Buffet,  541 

Bnl^riann,  conversSmi  of  ihm.  IfMt  ad* 
^  \r  KiohnlaA  1..  SS^r  r!kf»».L  «.# 
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Vm^tradiani,  the,  9i  96 

fiunn&h,  bm 

Buruvt,  Bp.,  4:^2,  433,  448,  512,  599 

Burton,  Asa,  61S 

BuBhueU,  Horace,  615,  eSS 

Butler,  Joseph,  511,  513,  60a,e09 

Enjcton  Sir  T.  F,,  COO 

Buxtori,  43y 

Byron,  54*J 

Byzauikie  arcbitectoref  2S5 

C.«r>Moy,  14» 

CiuAar  Borgia,  267,  26S 

Orxaro-papismttt^  417 

OujiphA«^  17 

Cainitee,  77 

C^Jetaa,  Cftrdiiud,  S08;  48B 

GaUmr,  E.,  S33 

O&Ua,  Jeun,  543 

CallxluiM,  the,  260,  261,  SIS 

CWbctuB  a,  187.   I1I.»  364 

CnJixtiu^  Geofge,  497 

Oallender,  EliAha,  564 

Calvin,  John,  on  Aagnmtme^  127'  com - 
pared  with  Luther,  290 ;  oa  the  Lord- 8 
Bupper,  :il5;  bin  early  life,  318;  dem- 
tinc4  for  the  prit»tbo(^,  ib,  ;  Bitidie* 
law  at  BouTget  and  OrleaQs,  ib.  ;  his 
health  undermined,  SlU ;  etudiea  the 
BcriptiireH,  Uk  ;  his  *'  Hudd^^o  conver- 
■lon,''  ib.  ;  flies  from  Pari*,  ib, ;  riBita 
B^arn,  ib.  ;  goes  to  Ba«e1,  a'iO ;  writes 
th«  '^Initiiates,**  ib.  i  hi  a  dedication 
to  Franoli  L,  ib,;  his  eharacteruticn, 
Uk,  :^J1;  his  doctrinal  teaching,  321; 
bit  teaching  oompared  with  Anguttine 
atid  Luther,  ib.  ;  a  eommeutator,  3SS; 
hiH  pemonal  traits,  ib, ,  8^ ;  arrives 
at  Genera,  3:^ ;  baai&hed  from  the 
oity,  8^;  meets  Melancbtboti,  ib.  ; 
hifl  RUUTiaffB,  ib.  ;  relations  with  the 
followers  c»  Zwingli,  ib.,  u58;  recalled 
to  Geneva,  825 ;  created  a  iiew  civil  and 
ecoleaiastical  order  at  Geneva,  ib.  ;  his 
T«lationa  to  Servetus,  336,  S27  ;  his  the- 
ological labors,  328;  his  icflaenoe  in 
France,  i6.,  834,  S87;  his  but  days, 
338 ;  his  death,  320 ;  estimate  of,  id.  ; 
iitfiuenoe  of  his  system,  ib.,  330;  his 
influence  on  John  Knox,  «'^,  34M,  367  ; 
his  infloenoe  in  13ngland,  H71,  3?2;  ad- 
vises the  king  of  Poland  to  retain  bisfa' 
op«,  'AVA ;  hm  ideas  on  warship,  421  ;  as 
a  theolo^an,  427 ;  on  the  Bcriptum, 
439 ;  OD  imputation,  441 ;  on  the  atone- 
ment, i-^i  \  on  afisurance,  445 ;  on  the 
baptism  of  infanta,  446 ;  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  448 

Calvinbm,  its  influenoe  on  civil  liberty, 
3^f  S80;  its  theory  of  the  powers  of 
Chiifoh  and  State,  3:39  ■  in  EngUnd, 
877,880;  how  distingTUshed  from  Lii- 
th^OTnism,  423;  its  polity,  417,  418 

CalvinistB,  the,  in  Poland,  313 ;  in  Hun- 
gary, 314  ;  in  the  Netheriands,  their  in- 
tolerance, J^I5 ;  their  cootlict  with  the 
Aiminians,  407.  43t» ;  deny  the  ('"ufu*  r^- 
;io  dDctrine,  361).;  toleration  gnm  ted  tc. 


hy  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  410 ;  tbeiJ 
ideas  on  worship,  4Ut ;  doctrinal  teach- 
ing, sources,  4x*7,  4iJ8 ;  on  the  porMjn  of 
Christ,  443  ;  on  grace,  f6.  ;  on  jnUtfi ca- 
tion^ 444  ;  on  perse verance,  44^  ;  on 
baptifim,  447  ;  on  the  civil  magiiitTacy, 
ib.  ;  on  the  Lord's  Sapper,  ib. 

Cambrai,  league  of,  268 

Cambridge  pTatfom;^  the,  466,  467 

Cambridge,  University  uf,  the  Latitudi^ 
nariartfl  at,  598 

Cameron,  John,  428 

C&merunianH,  the,  554,  65fi 

CampbtU,  AloTEander.  565 

Campbell,  George,  448 

CkmpbeU,  J.  McL.,  555,  638,  68B 

OampbeliiteK,  the,  565 

Campeggio,  300,  348,  S49 

Gaulish,  R  B.,  629 

CanJAiaa,  435 

Canon^  origin  of  the  N.  T.,  78,  7t>,  130; 
the  RclormerB  on,  438 

Canonical  life,  the,  156,  175 

Canoniwition,  176 

t'anterhury.  Sec  of,  147,  157 

Caunte,  IfiS 

Capita]  Crimes,  number  in  England  In 
KS38  and  in  181l#,  466;  in  New  Haven 
in  HiS8,  466 


'  Capuchins,  the,  412,  5O0,  583 
I  Caracalla,  48 

CaralTa  (see  Paul  IV.),  a  member  of  the 
Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  8S4 ;  made  ear- 
diuai,  386 ;  organizes  the  Theatins,  ib, ; 
on  the  sprcaci  of  Lutbt'ran  bereKv  in 
Itoly,  385 ;  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  fen ; 
Drgani7.es  the  Italian  Inquisition,  381* 
'  Carbonari,  the.  534 
J  Cardtnals,  college  of,  fonnded,  173 

Cai^y,  William,  586.  586|  51)0 

CarloTnan,  151 

Carlos,  Doa,  534 

'  Carliitadt.  'Mi,  2»4,  2W>.  801,  310 
I  Carlyle,  Thomas,  543 
I  Carmelite »,  the,  order  of,  308,  58S 
'  Camesecchi,  Pietro,  386i,  SW 
j  Carranica,  Bartholom^  de,  891 
I  Carroll,  John,  580 

I  Carthage,  Chnrcb  planted  in,  45 ;  oooiuil 
of,  lot* 

CartbuRians,  the,  order  of,  208 
.  Cartier,  457 

CMtwright,  Thomas,  377,  378,  380 

OMaubon,  Isaac,  436 
I  Gaasander,  George,  497 

Cuaian^  John,  his  career,  114,  m,  138 
ICassiodoms,  128 

C^atacombs,  the,  64 

Catechumens,  instruction  of,  66,  T%  HO 

Catharine  II ,  of  Russia,  498 

Catharine  of  Arnigon,  347,  348 

Catharine  de  Medkt,  335  «^. 
I  Catharine,  St.,  250 
'  Catharine  von  Bota,  301 

Catharij<t«,  the,  im,  330 

Cathedrals,  the  median  al,  236 

f  !atho1ic  Apnstiibr  Chureh,  the,  5tt 

Catholic  Epistleft  the,  48 
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Cktholic  Lea^Q«f  the,  in  France^  340 

G&tlioiio  reaction.  the«  in  France,  238 ;  in 
Ireland,  88J ;  the  ori^nators  of,  3S6; 
pKHDOtad  by  the  Jesuit*,  387 ;  aim  of, 
889 ;  power  of,  3111,  393 ;  effect  of  on  lit- 
erature, etc. ,  3t*"^ ;  promoted  by  emper- 
on,  4()(» 

Caviugnac,  540 

Cavalho.  Marqiiin  of  Ponabal,  501,  508 

Carour,  fi44 

CasaUa,  AuguHtino,  390 

Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  303,  370,  877»  S99, 
460 

Cecil,  Robori,  632 

Celertine  lU. ,  203.     V. ,  300,  243 

Oelibacy  clerical,  liaeof,  63, 101  ;  rejected 
by  tlio  BntiJili  Church,  14^  :  attemptaof 
Hildobrand  to  enforce,  ITJt,  174,  1S3; 
after  the  Rf-iormation,  446 

Cel«nj,  73,  80 

Cerintbu«J  76 

Ceurini,  Cardinal  Julian.  260,  289 

Cbalcedon,  connciJ  of,  105,  10ft,  134,  135 

ChainiLni,  Thomaa,  555,  687,  e^ ;  Lia  c»- 
rajf ,  nfjf,,  m2,  fifiS,  fjM 

ChalonB,  battte  of,  95 

Charoplain,  457 

Channing,  William  Ellerv,  610,  617 

(Charity,  mediaeval,  2iU.  §35 

Charlemagne  (Charlefl  I.,  the  Great^  Bo< 
man  emp.),  ooiiTertfi  tne  f^a^ona,  151 ; 
bb  eooleai«Atical  reforuie,  155 ;  patrician 
of  Rome,  159 ;  crowned  emp,  of  Rome, 
ih,;  efibrtft  for  educated  clergy,  Itil ;  hia 
Blare  ooDTerta,  164  ;  hift  relation  to  tbo 
chnrch,  108;  deatb  of,  ib.;  intellectual 
revival  under^  178 ;  foster*  education, 
20O 

Chftrle<II,,  the  Bald,  170,  180.  m.,  tbo 
Fat,  171.  IV.,  Emp.  H.  II.  E.,  248,  374, 
2fl5.  v.,  elocted  emp*?ror,  2110;  hiii 
aima,  ib.;  at  the  Diet  of  Wormi,  297^ 
S96 ;  hm  alliiuice  with  Leo  X, ,  203 ;  tIc^ 
tory  over  Francis  I.,  ib,;  obliged  to  tol- 
erate the  Lutherans,  3194,  314 ;  at  the 
Diet  of  Augftburg,  305;  his  nchemea 
ajrainst  the  Proteatanta,  315  ;  conquen 
tne  Smalcaldic  lea^^ie,  310  -  quarrels 
with  Paul  1]L,  io.\  eatabliflhea  tbo 
Augnburg  Intorim,  ib.;  forced  to  fly  by 
Maurice,  317 ;  hia  great  disappointment, 
318 ;  attemptn  to  check  the  Reformat 
tion  in  the  Low  Conn  tries,  341,  34*2, 
343  ;  bitt  relotionB  with  Hennr  VIU., 
347,  348,  3,^,  3r»6  ;  adviser  of  ''  Bloody  ** 
Queen  Mar}',  ri59;  «cene  at  hii  death- 
bed, '^l ;  hated  by  Paul  IV,,  ib. 

Charles  I. ,  of  ^glaud,  propoaeil  marria|re 
alliance  ot  399 :  Mra.  CoL  HutchiniMJii 
on  Ma  Apirit  and  aima,  400,  401 ;  hia  ab- 
aolatiam,  401,  408 ;  bebewled,  407.  IL, 
iTBiftf;  554 

Charlei  I¥,,  of  Frimoe,  246.  VTL,  283. 
VUL,  206,267,  277.  IX.,  396,  339.  X., 
534  535 

Oliarlef  Albert,  K.  of  Sardinia,  540 

ChATlet  III.,  of  Sp«in,  498 

Chariea  XH,,  ot  Swedeik,  W« 


r  Charlen  of  Anjoo,  IQQ^Wi 

Charlea  of  Bonrbon,  206 

Charles  of  DuraEEo,  251 

Charlea  the  Lame,  251 

Charlea  Martel,  150, 151«  164, 165,  208 

Charlea  of  Valoia,  d4$ 

Chancer,  278 

Chaunoey,  Charles,  597 

Cbemnitx,  424 

Chevema,  580 

Chiliiwmi,  84,  85 

Chillingworth,  William,  600 

China,  early  atiempla  to  ootiTert,  101. 
Roman  Cfatholia  mtaaionane*  in,  45^ 
583;  Proteatant  miaaiooariea  in,  591. 
592 

"  Chineae  cnatoma,*'  the,  600,  683 

Chivalry,  207,  329 

ChoiaenL  498 

Christ,  the  Gnostics  on  the  diTmity  of, 
7t  J  the  Manichaeana  on,  77 ;  the  ApAt- 
tokc  Fathers  on,  80,  81 ;  the  Monaroh- 
ians  on,  81  ;  the  Homanitariani  on,  id  ; 
the  Patdpaasianista  on,  ib.  ;  the  Sabel- 
liana  on,  ib.  ;  Arins  on,  129;  Cooncil 
of  Kicea  on,  130  ;  Nioene  Creed  on,  182 ; 
Mohammed  on,  154 ;  the  Paulictans  on, 
lfl2;  the  Sociniana  against,  431,  443  ; 
Ohanning  on,  016;  Sckleicrmaober  on, 
634 ;  Hitachi  on,  638 

Christ,  life  of,  write ra  on,  625,  688,  627 ; 
recent  intoreat  in,  637,  See,  alaov 
Jeans 

Cbriat,  the  person  of,  the  OnoatEci  on, 
76  ;  tho  ManiohsaxiB  on,  77  *  the  Apoe- 
tolic  Fathera  on,  83 ;  the  MonatobiAna 
on,  51  ;  the  Hamanitarianaon,  ib*i  Ihu 
FatripasManij^ts  on,  ib.;  the  SabeUiana 
on,  ib.\  Apollinarin  on,  133;  the  Alex* 
andnan  view  of,  id.;  the  Antiochian 
view  of,  ib^\  Neatoriuii  on,  ib.i  the 
Mononhysitea  on,  134 ;  Chalcedon  Creed 
on,  ib.;  the  Monothplile«  on,  ib.;  the 
sixth  oecumenical  conncil  on,  «/».;  the 
Adoptianimta  un,  178;  8cbwenokfeld 
on,  426,  427 ;  the  Sociniana  oo,  442 ; 
the  Reformers  on,  ib.;  Swedenbonr  on, 
509 

Chriat,  the  pre-existence  of,  the  ApoatoMo 
Fathers  on,  80 ;  Ritachi  on,  628 

Christ,  work  of,  the  Apostolic  Fa  then 
on,  82,  83 ;  Augustine  on,  141 ;  Anaelm 
on,  221 ;  Abelardon,  222;  DunaSooHia 
on,  ib.;  the  Socininns  on,  431,  442;  the 
Reformers  on,  443,  444 ;  Law  on,  514 

Chrifltian  art,  64,  117,  420 

Christian  festivals,  04,  118,  119 

Christian  II,  of  E»enmark,  311.    ttL^  311 

Chrie^tian  of  Anhalt,  409 

Christian  David,  50<J 

Christianity,  the  early  a|ire»d  o^  JH;  Ib 
relation  to  8lavcr>%  39  ;  npid 
of  in  the  aecond  and  th»'  * 
45,  4f^;  made  an  illci;*! 
charged  with  bein^  tb^ 
al  misfortunes,  ^.i  ' 
legaliied,  50 ;  «mef' 
on^  59 ;  Origen  on, 
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fKmilyt  60 ;  Its  poiitive>  uid  negfttive 
work,  61;  becomea  cormpt,  90,  111); 
ttuij  urgiunentfl  for  the  truth  o£^  139 ; 
influence  of  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Aee^,  L61 :  extent  uf  ikt  the  be- 
ginimig  of  the  Reformatioii,  449 

UhriBtiiiQ)!,  the  term,  25;  the  Jewiah.  37, 
4U;  the  Geiitde,  .^;  the  early,  fabe 
charge  against.  48 ;  by  Cel^iiR,  etc. «  60 ; 
perneoution  of,  «ee  Ferieoution  ;  be- 
Larior  of,  uadei  [^erseoouoti,  50,  51; 
f  ratenml  love  of,  51* ;  faults  ot  60 ;  aep- 
aratioQof  from  heathemiin),  i6. ;  exclu- 
aion  of  from  amu«ementA»  dl 

ObrtiitiuaA,  r;5,  111» 

Cbrodeg^ang,  15S 

ChryaippuH,  11 

OhryaoloroA^  279 

CiirysOAtom,  ugiunat  formaHim^  116;  a 
preat  preacher,  VJl  \  his  career,  1^; 
the  teacher  of  Caseian,  12^7;  on  free 
wili  and  ^race^  Vt7 ;  rejeotit  the  Apoca- 
IjTpjse^  VJl^ ;  on  inspiration,  i6. ;  on  ap- 
paritioEiB  of  the  dead,  113 

€hubb,  Thoman,  006 

Ohorob^  the.  the  Apoatolio  Fathers  on, 
83 ,  the  Nicieno  Creed  on,  1:^2 ;  Aagna- 
tine  on  the  authority  of,  140:  Angna- 
tine  on  note  a  of,  141 ;  the  Gall  loans  on, 
25l»  255;  Calvin  on,  *&n;  the  Reform- 
era  on,  445 

Church,  the  ApoatoUo  founding  of,  17 
aei},  ;  growth  of.  34  Mq. 

Churoh,  tbe^  during  the  Middle  Agea.  its 
relatiodi  to  wa^^l  ;  relation  to  slavery 
and  aerfdom,  3S3 

Cbareh,  Amrlo^Saxon.  149,  155,  156,  157 

Chunjh  architecture,  m,  1 17,  235,  336,  393 

Churoh,  the  Baatern,  type  of  doctrine  in, 
132  ;  relatiDD  tu  thi-  papacy^  158  ;  rtipt- 
nre  with  the  Western  Church,  176,  177. 
Bee,  also,  Greek  Churcb 

Church,  Fraakiah,  151,  155,  IW,  157 

Gbnroh  Uiatury,  aoope  and  function  of, 
I ;  divi&iona  of,  in  regard  to  a  abject 
matter,  2,  3,  4  ;  in  regard  to  chronologr, 
4,  5, 6 ;  aummary  of  periods  of,  6 ;  early 
writera  of,  1.^8;  promoted  by  the  Ar- 
xniniani,  430 

Obnreh  Miasiooary  Society,  the,  586,  500, 
dei,MH,  5»6 

Cbareh  mnaio,  65;  in  Period  HI.,  121 

ChuToh  property,  growth  of,  100;  alien- 
ated, 175,  408;  a  cormpting  mflueiioe, 
183;  eztent  of,  1^3,  idi,  234 ;  in  France, 
S:.'?,  538 

fThuroh  and  Sute,  their  oonneotion,  early 
invcstigatioQi  in  regard  to,  '344  ;  Calvin 
on,  :«9 ;  in  the  Vetht^rland«.  345,  846 ; 
in  England,  under  Henn'  VIIL,  d50, 
351 ;  under  Elizabeth,  {151 ;  Cartwright 
on,  B77;  generid  remarks  on,  413;  in 
Mohammeoantsm,  414;  in  the  aooiuit 
world,  414  ;  the  Ecf onncrs  on,  414  a«v*  ^ 
the  Lntfaermua  on,  415;  later  Lutheran 
theories  in  reganJ  to,  416,  417;  m  Zu- 
rich. 417;  in  Geneva,  41 T,  418;  in  Kng- 
IwDd,  later  theonea,4i6,41W;  Hotbeoo, 


410;  the  Mennonltcff  on,  4S6;  Spinoss 
on,    438;    Davenport   on,   465;    nxidec 
Cromwell,  483 ;  Vajieon^  <&.;  in  Amer- 
ica, 559  *ca 
Churcb,  the  Western,  type  of  dootdne  it^ 

123 
Church  nmon,  schemes  of,  497,  6QB 
Cicero,  '2iil  ;  on  the  value  of  piety,  4tLS 
CircnmcelUonA,  the,  114 
Ciroumcision.  festival  of,  119 
Ciateromna^  the  order  of,  SOB 
Claibome,  478 

.  Clairvaux,  monastery  of,  dOi 
Clara,  St  ,  order  of,  306 
Clarendon,  48*1,  487,  488 
,  Clarke,  John,  5l]a 
1  CUrke,  Samuel,  60t  604,  609 
•  Cbu-kson,  Thomaa,  660 
Claudius  of  TuriOj  178 
Clemangitt,  Nicholas  de,  837,  298 
Clement  of  Rome,  5il  65,  69,  74.  80 
Clement   IL,    17'i.      IV.,   217,  9Sa     V.,  • 
:      167,  243,  245,  246.      VL,  ^48.  249,  371. 
,     VIL,  398,  aOOi  SKH,  350.     VlIL,4n, 
I     442.    XL,  501    XlL,50a     XIV,,  602, 

508 
Clement  IH.,  anti-pope,  185.    TIL  (sohia* 

matic),  25(i  »eq. 
Clement,  Flavins,  34 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  72 
Clement  an  Iriab  monk,  151 
Clement,  the  Second  Epistle  of  69 
'  Clementine  Homilies,  the  Paeudo,  74 
Clergy,  the  primitive  i>anty  of,  52 ;  choice 
of,  54  ;  support  of,  S^  ;    qu&lificjitiona 
'      of,  ibr,  celibacy  of,  62,  101 ;  receive  new 
I      legal  rights,  100;    jarisdiction  of,  100, 
101;    courage  of,  101;    exaltation  of, 
'      101 ;    education  of,    102  ;  appointment 
of,  103,  UW;  rank*  ot  108;  ve«tmenU 
I      of,  13t  r  degeneracy  of  the  mediaBval, 
161,  170:  effect  of  the  feudal  system 
upon,  174,  175;  the  relation  of.  to  the 
civil    power,    201 ;     exemption    from 
taxation,    ib.;    exemption    from    civil 
jurisdiction,  id.,  202;  Protestant  view 
of,  445 
*'  Clcricia  laicoft,"  the  bull,  341 
Cloisters,  oriMn  of,  1  IS ;  medivn],  8S4 

Bee,  also.  Monasteries 
aotilde,  96 
Clovis,  96,  97 

Clugny,  "oongregatlon  "  of,  175 
Coceeina,  4SB,  438,  441 
Conclave,  the,  200 
CtBlestiua.  136,  137 
CoJnobites,  the,  113,  114 
,  Cbkc,  Sir  Edward,  398 
Coke,  Thomaa,  618,  577,  596 
Colani,  543 
Cotenso,  550 

Coleridge,  a  T.,  ^8^  816,  419,  697,  <tt0 
Colift>  John,  282,  388,  884 
Coljgni,  Admiral,  336,  387,  SS^  339 
**  Collegial  system,'*  the,  417 
Collier,  Jeremy,  514 
Colli ns,  Anthony,  605 
Oolman,  148^  14^ 
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Cologne,  UniverBitT  ol  280 

Colonnt,  Otto  (Martin  V.V,  289 

Coloanu^  SciArra,  24ii 

Colonna,  Vittora,  385 

ColoeBo,  oburch  at,  infected  with  GnoBtio 
error,  75 

OdloHRiftUB^  the  Epistle  to  tho^  2^  43 

Colurwba,  14« 

Columban,  150 

Culumbui,  288,  45Ct,  451 

€ominodii8,  4H 

Common  wealth,  the,  478^  484 

Comwuuista,  the,  in  Pans,  541 

'*CoQipactAta,''  th«,  IJGI 

Comte,  (lai 

Coiittiit,  T.  J.,  564 

Concomitance,  dactrin<?  of,  224 

Concordat,  of  Viunna,  263;  of  Worms,  ' 
187 

Condillac,  518  I 

Confeulon,  auricylar,  function  of,  l€fl'; 
«     TClitlon  of,  to  penance.  2'Jo ;  ntjceiisity 
of,  denied  by  W'yclif,  274  | 

Confirmatuiii,  the  achoolmen  oa,  !2£}4; 
Wy clif  on,  274  ;  Ijiither&nfl  on,  420  ' 

Congregatiuu  ot  the  Propagiuida,  founded,  I 
412  ;  it«  work,  rm 

**  Congregation, ^^  the^  in  New  England, 
476 

Congregational  Hyfitem,  the,  44>6 

OongregationaHistR,  the,  rine  of,  460  neg.; 
in  finglimd.  aSlJ  ;  in  the  U.  S.,  55$^,  061, 
562,  Stirj ;  tneir  miiiflionarieR.  587,  588 

Connecticat  colony,  the,  political  syatem 
of.  465  J  united  with  the  New  Haven 
colony,  4M ;  tolerant  policy  of,  559 

Conrad  the  UohcntitaufeLi,  16H 

Conrad,  Hon  of  Henry  IV,,  1S5 

Conrad,  aon  of  Frederick  IL|  199 

Coniwl  of  Waidhauatn,  274 

Conmdin,  IW 

CoHMivi,  _58a,  534 

Cotiiiifltoriea  in  the  Lntheran  churohea, 
410 

Cousociationa  in  Cunneotiont,  466^  467 

Constance,  council  of,  25(1  teq,  1 

Constana,  Roxnan  Dm  p.,  89,  131  I 

Couatantia,  llJ^i  | 

Con Btan tine,  his  birth,  87 ;  hia  ediot  of 
toleration,   TiU  ^  converftioo  of,  87,  88 ;  1 
a  builrler  of  chtirclics,  63;  relatian  of, 
to  the  Chiirch,   88,   8»;    exhorted  by 
AthanaHiuR,  101  ;    eocleslaKtieal  power 
of,  99,  IW;  legiHlates  for  the  oDserr- 
ance  of  Sunday,  118;  oalla  the  coancil  | 
of  Nicoa,  129  ;  his  attitude  toward*  the  I 
deoiaioD,    i:^0;    hift  pretended   "  doli»- 
tion,"  170;  death  of,  m     VL,  159 

Constantine  the  PauIicUn,  162 

Conjitantine  Punoe  de  la  Fnente,  390 

Con&tautiiiojde,  i<ee  of,  made  equal  to  the 
see  of  Rom.\  105 ;  oounoil  of,  106^  r 
13£S;  Laiin  empire  at,  194,  201 ;  thi 
ened  1>y  the  TuilcB,  2iM  ;  taken  m 
Turks,  ii«H,  2VA 

Conatautinus  P^ijonatufl^  134 

CoDRtantiuR,  Roman  emp.,  8?>,  90 


Oonstitntioti  of  the  0.  8.,  tho,  560,  681 
Ocmatitutioiifl  of  Clarendon,  190 
Oontarini,  a  member  of  the  Oratory  of 

Divine  Love,  S84  ;  at  Venice,  384,  885  ; 

cardinal,  :mi ;  at  Ratiabon,  314 
C^juvcnticle  Act,  the,  487 
Convocation,  the,  of  the  WngUih  clenfL 

349,  550,  35L  551 
Conybeare,  Johii,  605 
Cop,  Nioholaa,  319 
Copernicus,  437 
Copping,  4(jO 
Ooptic]  Churchy  the,  rise  of,  134;  attflgokpili 

of  the  lltjiu&n  Church  to  win,  5B3; 

Proteatant  attempta  to  reform,  S&i 
Co^uerel*,  the,  543,  544 
Coruith,  ch lurch  at,  28 ;  admooiabed  bj 

Paul,  39 
Corfu thiana,    the    Epiatlea   to   **>«•    S®; 

Epistle  to,  by  Cflement  of  Rome,  &^  71 
Cormeliua,  Bp.  of  RoTne,  49 
Corporation  Act,  551 
Cortex,  456 

Conrino,  John  de  Monte.  16? 
Coflimo  de'  Medici,  254,  380 
CoBma«  Indicopleustca,  99 
Cosmological  ory'nmont,  the,  220 
Cotton,  John,  464,  4(i5,  467,  473,  473 
Gouncila,  general,  convoked  by  the  eariy 

Ohristian  emperors,  99,  121> ;  fonctionii 

of,    120,    130 ;  character  of,    135 ;    an* 

thority  of,  140;  theory  of,  Occam  on, 

247;   Marniliufl  on,  247;  Gallicaiis  on, 

354;   papal  view,  255:   may  err,  S57; 

the  ProtefftAnta  on,  423.    See»  tlao^  Ibe 

Appendix. 
Court,  Antoinc,  513 
Conain,  f^A4 

Oovenantera,  the.  488^  480 
Covenanta,  the,  dootrme  cif,  Weetmimeta 

creeds  on,  406  ;   beoomee  wide-«preAd, 

438 
Corerdaie,  Miles,  854 
Cowper,  532,  6:}3,  664 
Cnuiach,  304 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  7113 

on  the  ecclesin 

351 ;  hia  early 

a  Lutheran,'  o.:h>  ,    , 

"the  Great  Bible,'' 

Six    Articles.    :^'5  ; 

Henry  V 11.  , 

Protests 

859;  recti. L 

nation,  372;   > 

relatione    wit! 
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:m  th«  papibcv,  ih.  ^e  EirsI  of  ilie,  i^. ; 
-^find,  1»8;  third,  191;  fourth,  mi, 
,'H ;  iiftb,  1 W) ;  »ixth,  301  ;  Beventii, 
ifh  ;  plen&ry  itiidulgence  given  to  tho»e 
who  fm  on,  2i25;  atimulate  the  lieaire 
f':»r  mien,  '^yO\  a  religious  dut3\  231; 
end  ot  ^^"01  ;  ncainfit  hcretica,  IIH,  200; 
against  tbe  Hoheiifitanfeiift,  1 94,  190 ; 
ligainat  the  Ti;rkft,  iti«lf«ctual  attempts 
to  start,  t'HJ,  ^Jt35 

Cryptci-Calviuisra,  408 

^U'Tworth.  Hjilph,  482,  598 
/'jmberlaiid  Presbyterian  Clwroli,  tli6^ 

Camndni,  Qeom  D>,  570 

Cimmngbam,  WQliam,  (S29 

Cutler,  Timothy,  565 

Cynics,  the,  11 

Cyprian,  tt^aches  anoatolio  But!>oe«sioiif  55; 
on  the  unity  of  tlie  Episoopate,  57 ;  op* 
positioti  to,  58 ;  agaioAt  actors,  61 ;  »• 
a  theologian,  T'> ;  on  thcCbiirch,  tSi ;  on 
the  cnchiLriMt,  M :  iiiart>'Tdom  of,  49 

Cyri\  r'atriareh  of  Alexiuidjria,  I2L\  laS, 
185,  ir^ 

Cyril  Lacjir.  413 

Cyrill,  the  missionary,  154,  165 

D'Ajo^y,  PKT^t,  253  sry. 

D'AIbret,  Heniy,  833 

B'Albrvi,  Jeanne,  »i5 

0'Ak-mbtrt,  619 

DAllcmana,  3fi2 

Daniiani,  Peter,  173,  174,  176 

Daniel,  Father,  458 

Danish- HaUe  mimAtm,  the,  584,  589 

Dante,  33**,  243,  2i4,  UTW,  383 

Darboy,  541 

Du-by,  J.  N..553 

Darnky,  ^60,  367 

Darwin,  C.  R,  tt83 

D^Anbign^,  Merle,  549 

Davenport,  John,  if&,  473 

David  of  Dinanto,  218 

D'Azoglio,  544 

DcaconcA*,  40,  62 ;  offioe  o^  disoontlnned, 
11161 

DeacoQB,  Cir&t  appointed,  30,  35 ;  fono-' 
tions  of.  40 ;  rank  of,  53 ;  power  of,  U®  ' 

DccIu^  4^,  49  I 

DeiHTO,  001  »rf/, ;  defects  of,  G07 

De  Maistre,  5^  ' 

Demetrius,  55tV  i 

Demons,  the  ApottoKc  Fathers  on,  RT ; 
Angnitine  on,  1441;  in  the  middle  a^s,  | 
229;    dniint;  the  witchciaft  delusion. 
479.     Bee.  also,  Satan 

Denmark,  conversion  of,  163;  the  Refor- 
mation in,  Hit,  312;  later  religious  his- 
tory of.  547  I 

Depravity,  doctrine  of,  the  Apostolic 
rathers  on,  82;  Aagnstine  and  Pela- 
gins  on.  rH6;  the  sctioolmen  on,  290; 
the  SociumuN  deny,  481 ;  total,  Hi 

D»?  Qtiincev,  ♦i29 

Dei»(*«rt«^,  436,  4S7 

De  Toumon,  SOO 

De  WVtte,  629,  638 


Diderot,  619 

DidyrotiB,  123 

Bus  xtatioHum^  63 

Diocktian,  50,  78,  87,  80 

Diogenes,  11 

Diognetus,  Epistle  to,  70,  80 

DionysiuH,  the  Areopo^te,  3S 

Dionyaiiia  Exigaus,  iW,  169 

Dioscuroa,  KH 

Disestablish meni,  iu  Ireland^  551 1  qoio^ 
tion  of,  m  England,  i&,,  553 

DijisenterA,  In  England,  oppresaedi  510^ 
511 ;  rights  conceded  to,  551 

Doddridge,  510,  523,  534,  611,  663 

Dodwell,  Henry,  605 

DOllinjj'er,  JilO,  539 

Donunio^  St.,  206 

Dominicans,  the  order  of,  oonstltnted, 
195;  control  ihe  inquisition,  194;  be- 
oome  ichoolmen,  21 0 ;  on  the  enoharist, 
235 ;  reject  the  immacolate  oonoeptton, 
22H;  and  Beiichlii^  382;  attack  the 
Molinists,  442  ;  in  North  Amerioa,  450, 
457 ;  their  enmity  against  the  Jesuito, 
499,  500;  as  mumionanes,  583 

DominuM  ac  redemplor  Hotter^  the  b4iU| 

5o:i 

Domitellm  Flavia,  34 

Domiti&n,  33 

Donation  of  Constantlne,  170 

Donatiste,  109.  141,  143 

Don  Carlos,  366 

Don  John,  345 

Donne,  41SJ 

Dr*mer,  424,  tS27,  6^,  638,  640,  641 

Dort,  Synod  of,  407,  427,  420,  4431,  418^ 

477 
Dooay,  Catholio  ooUege  at^  370 
Douglaa,  Bp.,  606 
Draoonnadt',  the,  493 
Drake,  Sir  Prancw,  370 
Drama,  the  religioua,  239;  the  tnodesili 

origin  of.  239 
Dmseii,  558 

Druthmar,  Christian,  179 
Dryden,  514 
DuehtS  Rev.  J,,  560 
Dull;  Alexander,  587,  590 
Duffield,  GeorfB,  57*i 
Diinkera,  the,  565 
Dunsk'r,  Henry,  563 
Dnothelitea,  tlie,  1S4 
Dnpanloup,  537.  540,  541 
Duprat,  331,  33* 
Diirandas,  218 
Dllrcr,  Albert,  398 
Dut^h,  minnionary  eflbrta,  453,  584 
Dutch  Reformed  Cbiirehj  the,  in  Aiam* 

iea,  477.    See,  also,  Reformed  Chureh 
Dutch  Republic,  the,  rise  of,  344,  345 
Dwight,  ^ninothy,  5(fi,  613,  664 

EAftTKB,  observance  of,  in  the  early 
Church,  tVi,  65  ;  manner  of  celebration, 
1111 ;  difference  iu  reckoning  time  of, 
119 ;  derivation  of  the  name,  145  ;  cua^ 
torn  of  the  Britiah  Ohaieh  in  legard  t^ 
148 
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SkAuMo^,  r«oent  viewi  os^  6i0.    See, 

alaOf  Ufea^en,  eto. 
&khnoft,  the,  595 
''Ewftys  and  Eteview*,"  tho,  550 
BMenefl^  the,  15,  111 
EMex,  the  Hurl  of,  395,  40S 
EsUblu^ed  Chuicih  of  Scotland,  587,  GOO 
Etbelbert^  i47 
Bthici,  Butler  on,  600,  61i>;  Price  on,  610; 

Paley»  HutchoBon,  and  Adam  SmittioiL, 

t^.  ^  Edwards  on,  612 ;  of  Kant,  ^23 
Etbiopio  Chnroli,  Ihe,  rue  of,  134 
KuGhaiisi,  the  Uxni,  &±   Bee,  ahiov  hacd** 

Supper 
Euchites,  the,  114 
Eiidoxia,  1U4 
Eugene  HI.,  188,  214.    IV.,  361^263,  263^ 

Bu^mie,  541 

Euftt^bians,  131 

Euftebiufl   of   Ceaarea,   79,  88,  117;    hia 

caieer,   123;   hia  hiatoiy^  1^;  on  the 

proofs  of  Christiatiity,  139 
Eawbiiis  of  Nicomedia,  130 
Eutychea,  134 

Eragritu,  the  bistorian,  128 
Evangelical  Alliance,  the,  069 
Bwald,  Gh&rleft.  62S,  6S8 
Exoonunonioatioii,  2dl 
ExoroisU^  55 
Em,  14 

Fabir,  F.  W.,  631,  664 

Factory  acta,  the,  650 

Faith,  fiarlj  oormptioa  of,  83 ;  AQgnatiBe 
on,    140;    most    be    supplemented    by  I 
woika,  141 ;  the  achoolmen  on,  223 ;  Re-  i 
fomncrB.  on,  428,  444 ;  the  Roman  Catbo* 
lioA  on,  444  :  We&ley  on,  519 :  Loeke  oo, 
603,  mi 

Faith  and  Reason,  Scxytos  Erigena  on,  180 ; ' 
Abelard  on,  213  ;  St.  Bernard  on,  214 ; ' 
Araaclni  on,  If  19 ;  Hago  of  Si.    Violor 
OD,  ib.  I 

"  Falk  LawB/' the,  639 

Fall,  the,  Auiipiirtine  andPc^laeiiii  on,  130 ;  I 
the  schoolmen  on,  2-tV ;   Calvin  on,  H'il  ; 
Macius    on,   4iM ;   the    Reformers  on, 
441 ;  ithe  Arminians  on,  441 ;  Sweden- 
borg  on,  506.     See,  also.  Sin 

False  decretals,  the,  169 

FamiUits,  the,  427 

Fanday,  tV15 

FareU  WiUiam,  at  Geneva,  83S,  831,  SSI, 

Fasting,  62,  W,  118, 119,  468,  487 
Fathers,  the,  68  s^g. ;  the  Ap«>tiollo,  09; 

tbeOreek,  122  »eg, ;  the  Latin,  125m9.  ; 

neglected  by  the  MbooliDeD,  215;  ra- 

Dffwed  ttndy  of,  279 
^'Faast."  642 

FauBtuH,  Bp.  of  Rheginm,  138 
Febronms,  501 

Federaliun  in  theology,  48&  441,  610 
Felicitaa,  an  early  maxtjw^  48 
Felix  v.,  anti-pope,  263 
Felix,  Bp  of  tJrg^  178 
F^nelon,  43(5,  495,  496 


Ferdinatid,  £mp,,H.  R  E.,  297,  M^  8t4| 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  268,  296,  380 

Ferdinand  V  It,  K.  of  Spain,  534 

Ferdinand  of  Styria,  408,  409 

Ferry,  Jules,  641,  544 

Feudalism,  174,  175 

Ftchte,  625 

Ficino,  280,  281 

Field,  Dean,  374,  379 

Fill  Islands,  597 

'*  rilioque"  clause,  the,  131 

Finney,  Charles  G.,  614,  615 

Fisher,  Bp„  mi 

Fitz  Urse,  Reginald,  351 

Five  Mile  Act,  the,  487 

Flacius,  Matthias,  424 

Flamimo,  3*i5,  SUt 

Flaviauus,  Bp.  of  Antioch,  101 

Flavian  us,  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  124 

Fletcher,  John,  519 

Florence,  Council  of,  233,  263 

Florus  Mogister,  179 

Flotte,  Peter,  242 

"  Form  of  Concord^"  the,  408,  434 

**Formtila  Consensus  Helvetica,**  42St 
439 

Foster,  John,  628.  640 

**FouT  Articles  of  Prague,"  the,  260 

Fox,  G«orge,  490,  491 

France  during  the  great  tehism.  351  m^.; 
adopts  the  refonus  of  Basel,  263;  char- 
acterigtics  of  the  early  literature  otj 
278;  the  Hfformeitiopi  in,  emanated 
from  Hunuuiism,  330  *  promoted  by 
Lefe%Tre,  331  ;  two  parties  in  the  court, 
imi,  332;  attitude  of  Francis  toward, 
332 ;  becomes  Calvinistir,  3,14  ;  pr<»g- 
i«aa  and  ofTganisation  of,  i6,;  supported 
by  the  great  nobles,  l^i ;  attacked  by 
the  Catholics,  337 :  oeas«s  to  progresa, 
347  »-"««-. 

Fiance,  gains  of,  in  the  Thirty  Yeart* 
War,  4U ;  Prcsbyterianism  in,  418; 
the  Jesuits  expcfJlud  from,  5(»2 ;  revotu* 
tiou  iu,  528 ;  clerical  reaction  in,  584, 
585  ;  Church  of  the  HoguenoU  in,  542 

Francis  D.,  Emp,  R  R  E.,  506 

Francis  1.,  of  France,  at  Marignano,  270; 
an  aspiraut  for  the  imperial  crown, 
296 ;  captured  at  Pavia,  2^H  :  and  Char 
lea  v.,  304^30*^,  314,  34«  ;  addressed  by 
Calvin,  320;  fosters  the  Rensi»sano«, 
330 ;  his  attitude  toward  the  Beformft- 
tion,  '£^^  ;  persecutes  the  Protoslante, 
33:1     II.,  m,  888 

Ptancis,  St,  167,  205,  206 

Frmncii  of  Sales,  4S6 

Francisoana,  the  order  of,  const  i  to  tad, 
UC},  206 ;  sohism  aniuotf,  207  ;  become 
schoolmen.  210;  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
225;  promotef«  of  Mario! at rv,  226; 
sgiunstjobn  XXII,  24«'» ;  th^  Spirit  uiJ, 
2?2  ;  in  India,  449  ;  m  Mf  xioo,  456  ;  in 
Paraguay,  457 ;  in  N  Tth  America,  ^♦, 
458 ;  complain  of  the  Jeauit  mitiioiv 
arifla,500 
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VAQoke,  A.  H.,  nOfl.  5^,  585 

Frankfort,  troiiblea  among  the  Reformen 
at,  370 

Franklin,  BeDJaminf  520 

Franklin  College,  574 

pfaukw,  the,  m,  155,  15ti,  15a,  108 

Fratren  lUnni,  the,  4S1 

Frntrioelli,  the.  207 

Prederic  L.  of  Denmark,  31 L    IV,,  584 

Frederio  1L,  of  Pru&Bia,  49B,  SUa,  ^0 

Frederic  William  IL,  503,  lU.,  Mtl  IV., 
5S9,  547 

Frederiuk  L  (BarbarosBs),  Emp.  H.R.EL, 
hiR  aHpimtiona.  l^J;  cuntenit  witb  the 
papotiy,  189  *^</.  ;  hi«  death,  I&L  H, 
m»de  emperor,  103 ;  retttorea  order  in 
the  einpire.  l^Ji5 ;  ettarta  on  the  fifth 
onuade,  190  ;  hid  contest  with  the  pa- 
pacy, U>fi«ey.  ;  his  character,  19^;  ais 
death,  im 

Frederick,  the  Elector,  260,  203  *^.,  894 

Frederick  of  Aostria,  257 

Free  Chiireh  of  Scotland,  556,  56T 

Free-will  Bapti«t«,  the,  504 

**  Friend  8  of  Gwl/'  the,  L*77 

Frieftliuid,   VVeat,  spread  of  Chriituiiiitj 

t4J,  150 
Friaianj,  the,  116,  151 
Frith  John,  »47,  353 
*Voh«n,  284,  2m 
Fry,  Elizabeth,  r/j7,  853 
Fulda,  monaBtery  of,  151 
Fuller,  Andrew,  5b6,  62tt 
Ftiture  litabe,    the  Reformers    otk,   448 ; 

Tillotaon  on,  bW.     See,  alao,  Efichatol^ 

ogy,  Heaven,  etc. 

0AL4TIA1I8,  the  Epiittle  to  the,  27 

GaK  ^ohn,  52fi 

Gale,  Thoophilui,  599,  603 

Gftleriua,  50,  67 

Galileo,  412,  437 

Gall,  Si,  150 

Gallic  creeda,  the,  427 

Gallicaniam,  202,  254,  2701  271,  272,  ^0, 
494,  530,  535,  542 

Oallienuzt,  50 

Gallufl,  4^ 

GamaliL'l,  20 

Gambctta,  541 

Gardiner,  Thomaa,  853,  850,  899 

Garfield,  J.  A,  565 

Garibaldi,  5S7 

Gamier,  459 

Oatrhuan,  W.  L.,  661 

Gaaparin,  Gaitnt,  54S 

Gaul^  founding  of  chnrchea  in,  4& 

Gavaui,  545 

Geoesia,  Lutber  on  iti  Mosaic  authoriMp, 
430 

0en»eri€,  95 

Cknora^  the  Reformation  in,  823  uq. ; 
bftDishefl  Calvin,  'J24  ;  recalla  bim,  325 ; 
eccleEiaatieal  and  ciri]  order  at,  under 
Calvin,.  3-5  ;  bum  a  Sr^ervetua,  327  ;  ita 
influence.  328,  tUM,  I^Tj,  :J41  ;  Churt:b 
ftud  State  m,  417,  41b ;  worabip  in,  421 


I  Genoa,  commercial  fall  0L888 

George  of  Saxony,  Duke,  2M 
I  George,  David,  4lfi 
1  Gerbert  (Svlveflter  IL),  ITJ,  179 
f  **  Gertnan  Theology,"  the,  277 

G«rhardj  Paul,  4±J 

Germanic  law,  ita  iniSuence  on  Anaelmli 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  ^1 

Germans,  the  early,  characteri«ticft  of, 
145;  religion  of,  iA».  ;  ootiirerj»ioti  of,  16., 
146^  149 ;  at  CoQRtance,  254^ ;  leave  tbo 
University  of  Pnigue,  275;  rellgiona 
feehn^  of,  2«9  2m 

Germany,  eetabliAhment  of  Christianity 
in,  46;  «npportH  Clement  VII.  laehis- 
matic),  251 ;  adopta  the  refornu  of  Bas- 
el, 262;  declares  the  Gerroan  Churcb 
neutral,  ib.  ;  rentorea  its  ol>edience  to 
Engeiiiiis  IV.,  2tjo  ;  c harm; t-erie tics  of 
the  early  literature  of,  278;  Renain- 
aance  in,  281,  282  ;  comlition  of,  at  the 
heginniag  of  the  Reformation^  2*.*fi ; 
Catholic  reaction  in,  3^<i;  ecel^iastical 
roformfl  m,  in  the  eightoenth  century, 
505  J  Rommi  Catholic  Church  in,  at  the 
begiuniog  of  the  Qiiicteenth  century, 
531;  it«  relatioa»  with  the  papacv,  f>3i<, 
540;  later  religious  cx^udition  ut,  546; 
miafiionary  aoiivity  in,  583 

Gerson,  254,  255,  m 

Ghengis  Khan,  166 

Ghent,  pacification  of,  346 

GhihellinM,  I1S8,  103,  240 

Gibbon,  £<lward^  122,  513,  607 

Gibhoiia,  Abp..  581 
'  Oicflckr,  627 

GiesBen,  Univeraitv  of,  442 

Gilbert,  BiAhnp  of  Poictiera,  214 

Globe rti,  544 

Girard  will  ta^.  the,  561 

GkdKtone,  410,  539,  55],  552 

Glanvil,  4tJ0,  4Sl 

Glafl|row  Missionary'  Society,  587 

GuoaticiMn,  75  acy.  ;  aim  of,  76,  78 ;  in* 
fiuenoe  of,  in  the  growth  of  thec^loffy, 
78 

Oobet,  52» 

God,  the  being  of,  th«  Gnoatica  on,  75, 
76 ;  Marcion  on,  77 ;  the  Apontolio 
Fathers  on,  bO ;  Mohammed  on,  153 ; 
the  Veronese  on,  1 70 ;  Spinoia  on,  437, 
438 ;  Swedealmrg  on,  508 

God,  proof  of  bis  being,  Aupiatioe  on, 
140;  Ooetins  on,  Ui.;  Anpelin  on,  21^; 
th«  schoolmen  on,  220;  Melanehthon  on, 
440 ;  Calvin  on,  i&.  ;  Dea  Cartes  on,  ife. ; 
Locke  on,  m,^ ;  Clarke  on,  6(M  ;  Kant 
OB,  62S ;  Coleridge  on,  629 

God,  relation  of,  to  the  world,  Pelagini 
on,  136;  Angnstineon,  ib, ;  Mohanimed 
on,  153;  Sootus  Erigena  on,  IbU;  Spi- 
aoza  on,  4^17,  438;  Leibnitz  on,  620* 
Goethe  on,  642,  643 

Goethe,  fM2,  64:i 
^  Golden  Bull,  the,  9U5 
I  Gomarufl,  429 

(^oUcll,  William,  592,  508 

Goodwin,  John,  434 
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(iordciu,  the  miaaimftry,  S9T 

(lorham  case,  the,  550 

(jOHpel^  tbe  |H»w«r  of,  Jufltin  Martyr  on, 

59;  Origen  on,  ib. 
''  Qo«pel  of  the  Egypti&os."  74 
*'  GoHpel  uf  the  Iftbrewi/*  74 
Goths,  the  E&n%^  92  98,  97 
ilutUfi,  the  West,  93  »e^ 
(iothic  architecture,  385 
Gottsohalk^  chief  of  tbe  W^rnds.  165 
Goitwjhalk,  monk  of  Orbaia,  179, 180 


ib.;  AmbicMe  on,  11*7;  Tneodore  of  | 
MopAuestiaon,  Itf. ;  ChryROistom  oo,  i&. ;  i 
CftMiJU)  on,  138;  th«  Rohooluien  on^  I 
2^2 ;  Baxter  oo,  4^ ;  the  Ref onnera  { 
on,  44'i;  the  Greeks  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics on,  413 

Graf,  6^ 

GnuiTelle,  342,  843 

Gratian.  91,  9:1,  10ft 

Gratiau,  John  (Gregory  VL),  173 

Gnbel,  425,  4ii6 

Greece,  modem,  558 

Greek  lauguage  and  cnlttire,  inflaenoe  of, 
9,  13;  renewed  atndj  ot  27^ 

Greek  Churoh,  attempU  io  reunite  it  to 
the  Latin  Chorch,  261 ,  262  *  fljid  the  Re- 
formert,  412  ;  on  graoe  and  pzedefttlnft- 
tion,  44:2.     See,  al»o,  Chui-oh,  EsAtem 

Green,  John  Richard,  380 

O^eenlaiid,  the  spread  of  Chmtiaoity  to, 

m 

Greenwood,  John,  460,  461 

Gregory  L,  hia  career,  146,  147,  157,  156; 
uiflnenGe  on  music,  1S1  ;  hit  writing;^, 
129;  OQ  Blavery,  2^\  on  torture,  "km. 
U.,  150.  IIL,  151,  158,  IV.,  1(J8.  V,, 
ITX  VI.,  ITX  VII  (Hildebrand).  hii 
eaxly  career,  173^  174 ;  made  pope,  1^ ; 
his  character  and  aims.  182,  18^~t;  con- 
test with  Henry  IV.,  ts44<i7. ;  reUtions 
to  Wiililiam  the  Conqneror,  184;  to 
Philip  of  France,  <6. ;  hi  a  bull  ercora- 
niunicating  Henry,  18S;  his  death,  185; 
the  friend  of  Matilda.  187.  IX. .  hi«  at- 
teinment^  105;  oonfliotwitb  Fred.  IL, 
106  tea,  I  reoirganisea  the  Inouiiitian, 
205;  hifl  death,  ItW.  X.,  300.  XI.,  2S0. 
XIL,  3.T3  teq.  XIIL,  870,  556.  XV., 
4Li.     XVI,  535 

Ofegnrj,  "The  HJuminator,*'  98 

Grsfory  of  Xa^ituueua,  109,  113;  a  greftt 
preacher,  120;  his  cancer,  123;  influ- 
ence in  eatjihUaUin^  the  Kioene  theol- 
ogy, ISl ;  on  ooimcik.  185  ;  rejectiL  the 
ApooaljfpBC,  139;  a  rc«torationi8t,  t4o 

6ref(ory  of  Kyiaa,  a  great  preacher.  120; 
hia  career,  13£t*  innueuce  in  eatablish- 
ing  the  Kicene  theology,  131 ;  »  reatonb- 
tiouJBt,  143 

Gregory  of  Rimini,  2'iO 

Ciregory  of  Toara,  129»  160 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  liSM 

Grienbacb,  *>21 

GruulAl,  '41% 


Griawold,  Bp.,  569 

Groppcr,  SI  I 

Groftteste,  Robert,  302 

GmtiaB,  Hago,  imprieoned,  407;  4dTo< 
OAtei  the  "  territorial  «y»tem,'*  417  •  an 
Arminlan  leader.  429 ;  on  John  Seldeu, 
434;  on  tradition,  43K;  method  uf  in 
terpretation,  4wJ9 ;  on  the  atonemeuk 
443,  444,  «;J8 

GoelfH,  the,  IbS,  193 

Guibcrt  of  Nog  en  t,  237 

Ouibert,  Abp.  of  Paris,  541 

Guiscard,  Robei-t,  174,  165 

Guiiot,  513,  514 

Gondobald,  ^ 

Gunpowder  Plot,  the,  S98 

Gtutarus  Adolphna,  403,  410,  411,  478 

Guyon,  Madame,  436,  49G 

HACOif,  164 

H&dei,  the  Apostolic  Fathers  on,  85, 
doctrine  of,  in  Period  III,,  142  ;  the 
Reftirmena  ou,  448 ;  in  the  AnthoriieU 
Version,  448.     See,  alstx  Hell 

Hadxijun  Roman  emp.,  4< 

Hadrian  II.,  Pope,  170.  IV.,  188;  lay* 
Rome  under  the  interxiict,  1 89 ;  contest 
with  Fred,  L,  189 ;  his  Irish  bull,  381 ; 
luM  death,  190.     VL,  :i48 

Hagenhaoh,  637 

Hmloane,  James.  555 

Haldane,  Robert,  555 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  482 

H&Ies,  Alexjuider  of,  215,  23i5 

H&les,  John,  60U 

"Hatf-way  covenant,*'  the,  604 

HmU,  Gordon,  590 

Hall,  Joseph.  379,  402,  434 

Hftll,  Robert,  434,  534.  628 

Halley,  Robert,  ."V-W 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  3M 

H&myton,  Sir  William,  683 

Hampden,  Bp.  of  Hereford,  560 

Hampton  Court  Gonferenoei  thiy  897 

Hanseatic  League,  311 

Hardwtck,  Charles,  STB 

Hare,  Julias,  632 

Harms,  Claus,  547 

Harnack.  A.,  64,  H4 

Harold,  Pnnce  uf  Juthuid|  163 

Harold  of  England,  330 

Hartmann,  634 

Hiuo,  628 

Hawiin,SSO 

H«rv«rd  Univeraity,  origin  of,  467 

H&waiian  Evangel  icj&I  AsaooiAtioD.  507 

Heaven,  the   .\pogtolt3  Fathers  on,  85 
Mohammmi  on,  153 

Heher.  Reginald,  590,  664 

Hebrew,  renewcni  study  of,  881 

Hebrews,  the  Epistle  to,  43,  79, 138.438 

Heck,  Barbara.  576 

Hefele,  537,  538 

Hegel,  300,  685 

Ueyesippiis,  7t 

Heidelberg  Catechism,  the,  437 

Htidelberg.  Univtmity  of,  280 

Heme,  on  Iiuther's  hyua,  4£9I 
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If fllena,  wife  of  ConiUntinc,  87 
H«1K  the  Apoatolic  Fjitben  on,  85 ;  Mo- 
hunmed  on,  15^;  tbe  ■cboolmen  on, 
2S8;  in  the   Aothomed  Vcition,  448. 
See,  «l«o,  Eftckatolpgy,  etc 
neUeiUHt«,  the.  14 

Uelveiio  OonfeeAioDY  Uiflif  427 

HdvetiuB,  619 

Heiwvft,  426 

HcnrjlU.,  Emp.  H.R.E.,173jm  IV,\ 
174*;  hiJi  con  test  with  Gregory  VIL, 
lM§eq,\  hu  death,  \m.  V.,  186,  187. 
YI,,  Ita    VII.,  '^45,  tM6 

Honry  I.  of  England,  IM,  ail.  U,,  190, 
191»  203^  aSL  381.  IIL,  1U9,  20*J,  ^fijl. 
tV.,  274.  v..  274,  Vn.,  266,  283,  347. 
VUl.,  in  EiiTOpeiui  poiiticn,  269,  270 ; 
tmvor*  tho  new  learning,  283 ;  oontro- 
TErey  with  Luther,  303;  leceiveA  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  F&ith,  303; 
Baeon'a  deter iption  of,  347 ;  hii*  politi- 
cal poaltlon^  ih.\  hia  foreign  |>oliey,  ib. , 
34S :  aeeka  a  divorce,  ^^  ;  deelaredl  the 
l&Ma  of  the  Chiu-ch  in  England,  'M^ ; 
nuiriM  Anne  Boleyn,  ib.\  throws  off 
allogmncG  to  the  papacy,  t&.,  350;  bia 
ecoleaiftHtie&l  power,  360,  351 ;  a  perie- 
cator,  353  ;  inGUned  towardi  the  Trot* 
eatantA,  351:  Buppiesaea  the  monaik- 
teiiea.  i5.,  355;  di^graoes  Cromwell. 
355 ;  biM  later  yean.  S56  ;  hi»  order  of 
taoceMion,  359 ;  vnlu<^  of  hi  a  polky, 
^159;  attempts  to  plant  ProteHtantittin 
in  Ireland,  Ji83 

Henry  II.  of  France,  317,  334.  UI.,  S39» 
040.     IV.,  838  »tri,,  407,  410, 4U 

Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  429 

Henry  of  Clugny,  424 

Heniy,  Patrick,  m^\  660 

Heraelius,  101 

Hcrkjcrt,  George,  422 

Herbert,  Ixjrd,  of  Cherbory,  603 

Harder,  032 

Heresieai,  effect  of,  on  the  early  ClhULfch,. 
53 

Hermann^  Abp.  of  Gokgne,  it5b 

Henmifi,  o9 

HermlaB,  71 

Hermita,  the,  lU  uq, 

Herod,  13 

Herod  AgrippaL,  14,  21 

Hicks,  EUaa,  579 

*■'  Hiokaite  Quakeri/'  579 

Hidi^yoahi,  455 

Hierarchy,  growth  of,  in  tht  &rat  three 
oonturieH,  56,  104 

Hierocra».iy,  |jeriod  of,.  14 

HigginBon,  FranciH,  464 

High  Church  party,  the,  380,  510  560,  681 

High  Commiflaion,  Court  of,  369,  403| 
4flO,  4fil,470,  4«0 

Hilary  of  Arlea,  107 

Hilary  of  Poictiars,  121,  126 

Hildebrand     See  Gregtory  VIL 

Hilgenfeld,  m\ 

Hill.  GeofKfs  Gl  1 

Hiacniar,  170,  17U,  180 


Hindu  lam,  589 

HippotytuK,  73 

Huiidlev,  Bp.,  513,514 

Hobart,  J,H.,5«9 

Hobbeit,  Thorn a«,  598,  603 

Hodge,  Chark'B,  014 

Hohenitanf enft,  the,  rttiu  of,  199 

Holbaoh,  tH9 

Holbein,  304,  :iV» 

Holland,  iDdcpondence  of  acknowledged 

411  ;   late  teligiuua  eouditioti  of,   54^ 

54fi 
Holliman,  473 

Holy  League  (in  Italy),  the,  269 
Holy  League  of  Nuremljerg,  314 
Holy   Roman    Empire,    origin    of,    171  ; 

loftt'ii    it8    power,    200;    rerivea,    346; 

weakened  by  the  Peace  of  Weatph^lia, 

410 
Holy  Bpii^it,  the  Apoatolic  Fathers  cm, 

81  ;  toe  Council  of  Toledo  on,  131  ;  tbe 

Council  of  ConittAntinople  on,  V^^ ;  the 

Nicene  Cieed  on,  ib. 
Holy  Spirit,  work  of,  Angu»tine  on,  138, 

137;  ArminianB  on,  4',*M  ;  the  flefomt- 
!      em  on,  440;  Ann  HutchinBoti  on,  473; 

Qtiakers  on,  41)1  ;  i^wedcnborg  on,  5011; 

Tillotiion  on,  5^J9 
Horn linxgSv nod,  the,  415 
Honor i us,  Homan  emp, ,  94,  107 
Honorius  L,  Pope,  1H5.    HI.,  195,  a«K» 
HonoriuH  tt,  anti-pope,  174 
Hontheim,  Nichohis  von,  504 
Houttsf  mten,  2fi3 
Hooker,  Ricnard,  on  the  eucharist,  371  ; 

on  Ciilvin's  influence,  372 ;  on  pnMletiti' 

nation,   3T3;   his   '*  Ecole^iactical    Pol- 
ity/' 378;  on  Calvin's  polity*  37^;  on 

Church  and  State  in  Bn^Uuid,  4l1i)  ;  aa 

a  theologian,  4:31  ;  on  baptism,  447 ;  on 

the  Lord'fi  Day,  448 
Hooker,  Thomas,  4+>4,  4ti7 
Hooper,  860 ;  his  objections  to  Testment^ 

376  ;  tbe  father  or  Puritaniam,  377 
Hopkins,  Samuel,  612,  013,  G51 
HopkinHiana,  the,  662,  613 
Horn,  Count,  344 
Horeky,  Bo.  ^  615 
Hofliufl,  atNiora,  130 
Hospitallers,  the,  190,  906 
Howard,  John,  65ft,  657 
Howe,  John,  4."^,  601 
Hugh  Capet,  l?i 
HuRhee,  John,  581 
Hugo  of  St  Victor,  214,  St9 
Hugo,  Victor,  644 
Huguenots,     the      Frefioh 

caUed,  :"^'^      v  / 

on  St,    1 

tecie^i  U 

air-.t' 

by 

the   -V  1 1  i*  ..^.^^M, 
later** 
Huma 
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HymanitiLrbiiiam,  ST 

Hmnbprt  de  Homaniii,  287 

Humt',  David,  tjui,  607  atq. 

Uniigary«  the  ooaTerftioii  of,  164;  chiirch 

iUt   8iib)eot  to  Roman  aeeL   lt>5 :    the 

R«formatioD  in,  ^IS,  314 ;  CatboUc  re- 

acticm  in,  393 
Him*,  the,  «i,  05 
Htmt.  Robert,  475 
MuutingdoD,  Ladv^  530^  S^ 
HupfeW,  tVJi,  <Vi8' 
Hurona,  the,  458,  451) 
Hubs.  John,  biB  work  m  Bohemia^  375 ; 

at  Ct'DHtance,  356,  276;  eflect  of    his 

death  on   Bohemia,  260;  Lttiher't  ro' 

m&rkB  upon,  *2M^  'J97 
Hiwutea,  the,  2tM).    Bee,  alto,  UtrmquiftU 
Hatcbeaon,  Fimiicii,  610 
HotohiimoQ,  Ann,  473,  iT,i,  477 
HutcMuwn,  Colonel,  memoir  of.  395 
Hutchuiflon^  Mn.  ColoncJ,  on  the   tpirit 

and  aim*  of  Charles  L,  400 
Htitton,  Abix  of  York,  STi,  373 
Hyacinthe,  Ptre,  539 
Hvmnologv,  early,  131  ;  mediseral,  238 ; 

among  tho  Protestanti,  421,  42^  423 ; 

reoeiit,653,  664 
UyroannilL^ia 

Iceland,  the  apread  of  Chriatianity  to, 
161 

loonoolwitic  oontrovetiy,  158 

Ignatius  of  Antiooh,  47,  8(\  84 

Ignsitiuft,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
177 

llluminiam,  497 

Images,  ose  of,  C8 ;  worship  of,  H7; 
controversy  about,  158 

Inunaoulate  conoeption,  doctrine  of,  236, 
537 

Immersion,  41,  43ft,  4.'^ 

Immortality,  the  Sooinians  on,  431 

Imputation.  428,  441 

Incarnation,  the,  dootrtne  rfttpeoting,  of 
the  GnostLuB,  76;  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.  80;  gchwenokfeld  on,  4'J6 ; 
Kocmi  views  on,  6S7 

In  Ceena  Homing  the  bnll,  303,  504 

Independents,  the  riio  of,  460  tca^  ;  per- 
seoated,  881  ;  attitude  of  the  Pun  tan 
Prcsbyteriana  tovrard,  406;  rain  the 
asoendency  in  England,  406,  ^,  484  ; 
the  £iiglL»b,  their  creed*,  4t?r ;  on  the 
ciril  magistracy,  447 ;  in  Vir^nia,  476  ; 
the  E^usfa,  ia  the  eighteentii  century, 
SS3 ;  later  history  ol  in  England,  552, 
563;  their  miiiBionarieft,  586 

"Index,"  the,  nm 

**  lodeic  Eipiirgstoriua,*'  S90 

India,  spread  of  Christianity  to,  45,  9^  \ 
Catholic  miftujons  in,  449,45%  453.  5b3; 
Protestant  minsiooti  in,  580,  SBO,  50! 

Indians,  tht\  bow  treated  by  tlia  eoloitiata, 
463,  47H,  584 

Indulgences,  origin  of,  160;  the  school- 
men on,  2'^  ;  plenary*  it.  ;  Luther  ou^ 

Inlallihility  of  the  pope,  sanctioned  by 


Aquinas,  323 :  Occam  against,  971 ;  de' 
creed  by  the  Vatican  Council,  637 

Infants.     Seo  Baptiiim 

Innocent  I.,  claims  Jarlicial  authority  in 
Africa,  iLH!i;  against  the  Pelaj^ans,  137. 
IL,  214.  IIL,  bis  idea  of  thf  Jjapaoy, 
1^2  ;  build Ji  up  the  pa|>al  power  m  Italy, 
ib,  ;  bis  relations  with  the  ompire,  193 ; 
with  Philip  Angnstuii.  ih, ;  with  John 
of  Kngland,  it, ;  starts  the  fourth  erti- 
Ftsde,  ib. ;  proclainis  a  croiiade  against 
the  AlbigenaeSn,  194;  on  taxation  of 
cli^rgy,  iJOl ;  countenances  the  plan  of 
St.  Dominic,  2m ;  of  St.  Franeis,  Wn ; 
KaoctioDs  doctrine  of  transubritautia- 
tion,  3'J^ ;  forbidii  miracle  plays  in  the 
churches,  23tl ;  his  death,  lOfi.  'IV.,  his 
contest  with  J'red.  II.,  1U8,  luy ;  seeks 
the  ruin  of  the  Hohenstaufenn,  1^9; 
contruversv  with  Groi^teste,  'il'i^;  i<axic- 
tions  use  of  tort  tire,  23:1  VII.,  253. 
VITI.,  'JtWl  4S0.  X.,  413,  4^4,  500. 
XL,  494.     XIL,  494 

luquiHitiou,  the,  origin  of,  194 ;  reorgan- 
ized in  Italy,  3^9,  3«0;  efttsblinhed  in 
Spain,  3^,  390, 391  ;  in  the  Netherhinds, 
342,  lUrl ;  and  Galiieo,  437 ;  restort-d  in 
Italy,  roi3;  in  roodern  Spain,  S^Sl,  534 

Inspiration,  doctrine  of  in  the  tsarly 
Church,  78,  79;  in  Period  III,  139; 
Theodore  of  Mopi»ui  p^tm  on,  ik  ;  Chn^- 
sostom  on,  ib. ;  the  lieformers  on,  439; 
recent  views  of,  <V55,  636 

Interdict,  the,  176,  331 

Intermediate  state,  the,  142;  the  Epglish 
divines  on.  448 ;  recent  views  on,  <>40 

Interpretation,  method  of,  lo9^  140,  439, 
.^OS 

Investiture^  the  struggle  about,  188  ss^* 

lona,  monastery  of,  114,  146,  148 

Ireland,  receives  Christianity,  96 ;  the  at- 
tempts  to  plant  Protestantism  in,  381, 
383 

Ircaisnu,  41.  45,  46,  67;  bis  career  mad 
opinictus,  73,  82  teq^ 

Iretie,  the  empress,  150 

Irving,  Edward,  555 

Iroqucris,  the,  467  neq. 

Isabella  of  CastUe,  389,  451 

Isidore,  primate  of  Russia,  556 

iRidore  of  Serille,  129,  161 

Islam,  1S2.    Boe,  alto,  Mohammedantsm 

Itsly,  chaiacteristics  of  the  early  litera- 
ture of,  278 ;  Renaissance  in,  278.  280 ; 
attitude  of  toward  the  oapacy  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  38:1 ;  ftdvsnce  nf  Pro- 
testantism into,  3H4;  the  ReCorniation 
{  in,  checked,  389 ;  the  Catholic  reaction 
'  in,  ih,  390 ;  the  unificaAioii  of,  536,  537, 
544,545 

Ives,  6p.,58a 
^  Ivry,  battle  ot  810 

lyeyaaa,  455,  466 

i  Jarj.onski,  S06 

Jucobt,  624 

'  Jaoobitt"  Church,  the  rise  of,  IM 
I  Jacobus  do  Beacdictlji,  '^38 
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Jamea,  the  brotlieT  of  John,  19,  ?!,  33 
Jamei,  the  Lord's  brother,  31,  23,  S3 
J*me»,  E|iiBtle  of«  4;i.  79.  438,  4^9 
J&mefl  I.  of  England   (VI.  of  BootliJidX 
hiB  hirtii  And  coronfttioa,  367  ;  his  At- 
tempt to  introduce  epUcopaoy  in  Soot- 
land,  308,  :W*,  S97.  3»9 ;  his  charscter, 
y96;    thwarte  the  PurituiA,   397;    re- 
cmr<o»  tbe  oduhktioa  of  the  aaoerdotal- 
iJitB,   398  ;    hill    policy  toward   Roman 
CathoUca^   ib.;hiM  foreij5Q  itolicy,  399  ; 
hiw    '*  Declaration/^   AiKii   hiji  diviaive 
policy,  407;    aenduS  reprifBeiitatiTeB  to 
Diiri,   42^;    burni%    Su^reji »   work    on 
EtJijLisli    lic-resieH,    4m.     IL,    4Sii,  48»^ 
4x\#,  41 W,  4li'-* 
Jennet*  V,,  of  Scotland,  fi56,  3fl3 
Jiime»  ^^tuJu-t,   the  Eurl   of  Murray,  365, 

JjinR4?niHts.  the  origin  of,  A^ ;  conflict 
with  the  Jeauits,  4^ 

Janaeniua,  41 'i,  ^5** 

Japan,  Xavier  in,  454 ;  other  Jesnita  in, 
455;  ChrUtiatia  p^rHecutdd  in,  ib., 
45G ;  the  Portuguese  in,  456' ;  latar 
Roman  Catholio  ituBBiDiiariett  in,  583 ; 
EVoteatant  mi»fiiona  in,  562^ 

Jelferaon,  Thomaa,  4G9,  560,  660 

Jflffreyii,  43:i,  48^ 

Jtirouie,  au  upholder  of  celibacy  of  olertfv, 
101  ;  advocates  the  cloiater  life,  114; 
again j«t  Jo vinian^  110;  hia  career,  11^; 
on  the  canon,  l^tW 

Jerome  of  Prague,  358,  376 ;  effect  of  hia 
death  on  Bohemia,  260 

Jeirusaletn,  oonference  at,  23^  33 ;  fiiil  of^ 
83 ;  church  at,  38 ;  railed  to  tho  rank 
of  a  p&tri&roh&te^  106 ;  captared  by  th« 
Saraoena,  154  ;  by  the  oniAadent,  166  ; 
by  tkladio,  idl ;  reoovered  by  Fred- 
eriok  II.,  196;  final  lom  of ,  'M  ;  Pro- 
tettant  roiiaionari«a  in,  &93.  593 

Jesoita,  the  origin  of.  'M\  \SS7 ;  organiza- 
tion ol  iJ87;  their  work,  :iW;  their 
wide  influetioe,  303,  406,  409:  in  Swedon, 
m3;  in  Poland,  8i:i;  in  France,  3;J^ ; 
oauae  conflictfl  in  the  Roman  Church, 
3^ ;  their  intriguefi  in  the  Greek 
Church,  41^;  as  tniiiHiori&rics,  453  tea., 
583  ;  iu  Paraguay,  457,  501 ;  in  Canada, 
454  ;  amonir  th^  Lroquoijs,  459 ;  agaiuBt 
the  BrlvsUcB,  495  ;  the  JanB^niata,  496  ; 
downlaU  of,  49B  »eq. ;  their  dootrinea  in 
mor&lii  490,  500 ;  conduct  of  their  mu- 
■ionariea,  600 ;  thoir  interference  in  po' 
litical  aJfiiirB,  501 ;  reaboratioQ  of,  o08, 
533 ;  aotirity  of,  534,  5.35,  S87,  544 ; 
broken  up  in  Fiance,  541 ;  in  Switzer- 
land. 548 ;  in  Tahiti,  506 

Jeaut,  btrth,  H ;  bom  at  a  oriaifi,  13 ;  bap^ 
tiani,  17 ;  hia  miuittry,  ib,  ;  hia  eipeo- 
tation  of  death,  18;  hii  reiiurreotioii, 
IB ;  the  relation  of  his  teaching  to  the 
Jowiwh  hiw,  3Jt,  33 ;  btjlief  of  lh«  e^Jr*** 
Church  regarding,  43,    See.  a]«o  nhi-i. 

Jewel,  Bp..  371,  874,  376,  37^ 

Jew»,  the^  their  itpintual  au[n 
feheif  dupeiaion,  H;  uayicidmj/ 


in  their  religion,  ib.\  their  HeHiftali 
hope,  16,  17;  in  the  middle  ftgea,  167, 
168;  aa  philoaophera,  318;  peraecatad 
for  apoKtaav  tn  Spain,  389  ;  tolerated  in 
New  York,  477;  in  Denmark,  647;  ia 
Sweden,  ib.  ;  in  England^  551 

Joftohim,  tho  Abbot,  315 

Joan  of  Kent,  ^1 

John,  tho  Apofltle^  IS,  S3;  oharaeier  of 
h  jfl  teaching,  42 ;  Epiattea  And  Gospel  oL 
33,43 

John  the  Baptist,  17 

John,  ''  tho  Preabyter,"  m 

John  VUL,  171.  Xn.,  171.  XV.,  172, 
176.  XXI  r.,  hia  conteat  with  Louia  of 
Bavaria,  346;  hia eizora,  ib.,^^;  dettth, 
348.  XXm.,oaEatheOoimoilof€^ 
atance,  356  ;  depoaed,  357 

John,  of  Enghmd,  1U3,  349 

John  ni.,  of  Sweden,  812 

John  of  Dama«ouB.  lol,  163 

John  of  Gaunt,  373 

John  k  Likaco,  313 

John  of  Parla,  344 

John  of  Siiliabury^  315 

Juhn  the  Stcadfaat,  Eloetor  o£  Sabbk 
301,  305,  315,  316,  mi 

Johnof  Z^lya.314 

Johnson,  Francin,  461 

Johnson,  Dr,  Samuel,  513,  577,  606 

Johnaon.  Samuel,  565 

Joliet.  459 

Jons,  437 

Jo^ph^  the  hnsband  of  Mary,  17 

Joaeph  of  Arimatheo,  33,  89 

Joieph  ir,  Emp.  R  K  K.  504,  505 

Joaeph  Emanuei  L,  of  Portgugal,  501 

Jonffroy,  634 

Jovian,  til 

Jovmian,  116 

jQbileeH,  papal,  343,  253,  303 

Judaism,  thti  Alexandrian,  15 

JudJUzing  Cbridtiana,  34,  35,  37,  SS^  7€ 

Judaa,  thi"  brother  of  Jeaua,  33 

Jade,  EpiBtle  of,  43,  438 

Jndea,  14 

Judson,  Adoniram.  587. 588,  500,  591 

Julian,  the  '*  ApoaUte,**  90,  91,  lOl,  18^ 

Julian  of  Eclanum,  137 

Julian  de^  Medici,  365 

Juliirn  U  ia%  106,  181.  IL»  968i,SQ»,  347 
HLj  817 

Juatiboation,  Paul's  vif^ ..  cbooU 

me|i  €m^   333  ;  Schw i    4^S; 

thc'Reformtra  on,  444  ;  th<:  Uoom 
Oatbolicc  on,  444 ;  the  AmtiaUna  on, 
444 ;  the  Qnaker!  an.  40fl  *  )fk<^^^t^^\^^ 
on,  509  * 

Juatin  L,  1S4 

Juetin  Mart>T,  i^,  ,* 

85 

Joit         a,  7H,  97.  M- 
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KMe,  John,  379,  550,  890^  eM 

Ken,  Bfi.,  em 

Kenneth  4M 

KemoMiA  oontroTem  tfae^  44%  637 

Kenrkk,  Abp.,  537 

K^tit,  ipj>>&d  of  Chrieti»tiitj  to^,  147 

Kiernander,  r>89 

Kingsky,  Cbarlea,  515 

Knightfl*  Wax,  the,  300 

Knighthood,  18^,207 

Knox^,  Jobu^  influenoed  hj  Cuhm,  338 ; 
hifl  early  career,  864 ;  reroseB  an  Eng- 
Ikh  biibopric*  ift, ;  an  exile,  it, ;  bii  re- 
tum,  365 ,  bis  conflict  with  Mary  Stuart, 
Sm ;  bis  work  in  Scotland,  367,  868 ;  at 
Frankfort,  H76 ;  prefnuea  a  liturgy,  421 ; 
on  the  Lord'g  Day,  41(5;  hia  kat  dayt, 
396 

ICoran.  the,  153,  414 

Korcishit^s,  the,  153 

Krautbi  Charks  P.,  675 

Kuenen,  54ii,  633 

Kuyper,  546 

La  CoAfss,  493 
Laoofdaixe,  m5,  644 

LadialoA,  of  Nanlea,  251,  255 

Lafayette,  660  ' 

La]i!m&nt,  499 

Lambert,  Francia,  415 

Lambeth  Articlca,  the,  372,  88!S»  S98 

Lamenoaia,  535 

Lanlranc,  2(K> ;  hU  career,  21t ;  on  tran-> 

smbBtantiation,  2:^ 
Langtand,  WilllanL,  278 
Langnagefi,  tbe  national,  growth  ol,  278 
LaodieciLna,  epiatle  to  the;,  162 
Laplace  (PlaeeoB),  428 
Laidner,  N,,513,  t«)8 
Laa  Oasaa,  Bartholomew  de,  450,  451 
Lmoo,  Jobnk,  31 » 
Latena,  Fourth  Council  of  the,  IM  i  FH^ 

Council  of  the,  WS  aeq, ;  its  decree  on 

inmiortality,  281 
Latimer,  353,  355,  360,  431 
Latin  language  and  onlture,  influence  of, 
*  9 ;  renewed  rtiuly  of,  279 
Latin,  uae  of  in  the  church  aerrioe,  165, 

237 
Latin  empire  at  Comttantinople,  creation 

f.f ,  IW  ;  fall  t.f,  201 
l^titudinarians,  the,  598  nf^. 
Laud,  William,  379,  littO ;  hii  oai«er  and 

opinion  A,  402 ;  bis  tyrannical  pcooeed- 

inga,  40a,  404,  MH  ;  hi*  prayer  for  Back- 

iugham,    405  ;    inflnenoe    on  Chilling* 

worth,  600 ;  beheaded,  404 
Landordaie,  41^ 
Laralette,  502 

Law.     See  Eccleeiaatloa)  Law 
Law,  Wtlliani,  513.  514,  61^  655 
I  jazariits,  tbe.  583 
Lusma,  83 
Leoky,488 

hm  dm  4S^,  mi 

£ji.*otora,  56 

l^f^rrn,  JacqtiM,  319 ;  bin  oaiMr,  331 

Ugnano,  Battle  of,  191  I 


Leibnite,  497 ;  hii  career,  619,  680 

Iieicecter,  the  Karl  of,  377 

Lejghton.  Rol>ert,  432 

Lcipsic,  diipntation  at,  293, 291 ;  ITnlw^ 
Bity  of,  founded.  275 

Leip«io  Int«>rira,  the,  317 

Leo  I.,  the  Groat,  Pope»  protectfl  Rama* 
1;)5  '  and  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon,  106, 
107,  134 ;  and  the  East  nivrian  bbhoM, 
107;  bia  writiBge.  128.    tL,  135l     llX, 

ehAiacter,  2^:  his  papal  policy,  270; 
coodemna  the  "Epifltleft^"  !^;  and  Lu- 
ther, 293 ;  alliance  with  ChArlee  V.,  397, 
298;  bis  death,  298.  XIL,  534,  53QL 
Xm.,  540,  ^m 

Leo  HL,  Roman  emp<*ror,  158 

Leopold  XL,  Erap.  a  B.  B.,  50(1 

Leopold,  of  Tuscany,  505 

Leilje,  Cbarlea,  603 

Leasing,  621 

'^Leriathan^**  the,  609 

Leyden^   the    Engliah    InderpcndMOi  fl^ 

L'H^pjtal,  336,  3S7 

LibaniuH,  90 

Ltcinius,  50 

Lightfoot,  Bp.,51,54 

Lightfo<jt,  John,  432,  433 

Limlxirch,  429 

Limbufl  infantum,  236 ;  patrotn,  iXK 

Literatnre  (see  Table  of  Contents,  nndtr 
Doctrine)  modern,  spirit  of,  t>4l 

Litnrgiea,  growth  of,  12t» ;  the  medUiiTaf, 
237  ;  the  EngliBh,  358 ;  Protestant,  419 
sea.  ;  in  the  CatboUc  Apostolic  Chttroh, 
556.     See,  also.  Prayer  Book 

Livingstone,  David,  594 

Livoniana,  tbe,  coDTeniion  of,  165;  ttM 
Reformation  among,  313 

Looke,  John,  465,  008,  606 

Logoa  (we  Christ),  81,  83,  84 

LoUards,  the,  974,  346 

Lombard.  Peter,  314, 315,  323,  236 

Lombard  League,  the,  191,  196 

Lombarda,  the,  67,  158,  159,  188,  189,  197 

London  Bfisslonary  Sooietj,  thei,  566, 69(L 
594,  595,  596 

Long  Parliament,  the,  403  sey.,  564 

Lord's  Day,  the  early  observance  of,  4(1, 
U.  11 «;  Westminster  Creeds  on,  406; 
Milton  on,  435 ;  tbe  Reformers  on,  448 ; 
in  Puritan  New  England,  468 

liordV  Sapper,  e^rly  oekbration  of,  37, 
41,66,  68;  the  Apostolic  Fathers  on^ 
84 ;  Hamack's  remark  on  the  early  form 
of,  ib.\  Uter  doctrine  of,  142,  16t»; 
Ratmmnos  on,  179;  tbe  schoolmen  oti, 
234,  335 :  Luther  on,  309 ;  Zwingli  on, 
I&;  Melanchtbon  on,  315 ;  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  358  ,  English  Rcformeza 
on,  371,  372  :Laud  on,  5)2  ;  the  Be£ocm* 
ers  on,  447 ;  tbe  Irringite^  on«  555; 
Tractarians  on,  63*1,  631 

Lorenui  de'  Medici,  265,  W\  876 

Lot  hair,  Itoman  wnp,,  187 

Lotliairll.,  170 

Lotse.  634 
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LoaiX  tb©  PiooR,  Roman  emp.,  163, 188, 
17S 

Lou  it  of  Bavaria,  Emp.  H.  IL  K,  fM6, 
348 

tjotm  IX.,  of  FrBQoe,  166  ;  Mr  crunades, 
201 ;  bin  death,  i6. ;  hit  Pra^roatio 
Sancfiion.  29-i ;  his  oharftcter,  231  ; 
oanonired,  'MX.  XI.,  265.  XII.,  a*i7 
ttg.  XIU,,  401.  XIV^j  488,  493,  4m, 
49«,  498»  500,  542.  XVL,  528.  XVIIL, 
5^4 

LouiR  Philippe,  528.  585 

LoiiiR  tbe  German,  170 

Loiiia  IL,  of  Hungary,  314 

LouiR  of  Anjou,  251 

LouiB,  Prince  of  Conde,  S85  teq, 

LotUB  of  Na&iian,  Connt,  d43 

Louine  of  HaTOjT,  ^1,  ^32 

Luuvoia,  iVS 

Love-feaata,  87,  40,  67 

Low  Church  party,  fche,  asofrndant,  509 1 
later  hiBt-nry  of,  fi'llS 

Loyola,  i{fiiatiu*i,  386,  iiS7,  412 

Li'ibeck,  the  Reformation  at,  311 

Lucar,  Cvril,  413 

LuoinH  L ,  Bp.  ot  liome,  49.    11 ,  Pope,  1 38 

Liioke,  627 

Lnoretift  Borgia^  267 

Luidger,  152 

Lnjtpiand,  158 

Luke,  26  •  Go«pel  of,  4:i 

Lull,  Raymond,  167,  217,  218 

LiilluH,  151 

Luthardt,  638 

Luther,  Martin,  on  hUdeht  to  Au^nRtinc, 
137 ;  hia  relations  to  Occam,  272 ;  to 
Weawl,  276;  to  Savonarola,  277;  Ui 
Tauler,  378,  291  ;  the  hero  of  the  Uif- 
ormation,  890 ;  hin  early  life,  i^./iV'l ; 
his  Tetigiouji  experience,  24l'l  ;  (^ppoKen 
TttztfU  ib.',  hi*  thei&ea,  SfTJ ;  and  I^h) 
X.,  21Ki*  diHputatioii  at  Leipsie.  ti'.^l  ; 
hia  ^*AddreR«"  and  *'  Babylonian  Vmp- 
tivity,'*  3iW ;  exc^mmumimt^id,  ib. ; 
bums  the  papal  bull,  295 ;  at  the  Diet 
of  Worma,  297;  in  theWarthurg,  2?»8. 
200 ;  kia  tranalation  of  tho  Bible,  2^^^ ; 
inflneaoa  on  the  (icrman  tongue,  i7)., 
S10;  stope  the  tronhio  at  AVittenljerg, 
209 ;  relation*  with  the  Knightu,  iitXJ ; 
ftttitnde  toward  the  PeasAnta'  revolt, 
801 ;  hia  marriage,  16.,  3l>3 ;  his  writ- 
ingi,  S  2 ;  controvorpy  with  H«-'nry 
VIIL,  ib.\  hiR  ooniroverpy  with  Eraa- 
mua,  303,  3CM[ ;  Cranaoh'a  picture  of, 
304  *  hia  oontroverKv  with  the  iiwiBa  on 
the  Lord*8  Supper,  3^5,  309,  310 ;  atti^ 
tuda  toward  the  Diet  of  Au^bnrg.  S(^I5 ; 
oountenauoes  the  Leagne  of  Hmaloald. 
3lMi ;  compared  with  ZwinKli,  3(t8,  m^ 
hii  last  davH  and  fleath,  315  ;  later  n 
lations  with  Melanchtbon,  3!  5,  31  (>  , 
eitimat«  of,  316;  Coleridge  and  Ddlling- 
er  on,  316 ;  compared  with  Cal' 
320,  321 ,  322  ;  bis  wide  influetic«^ 
846,  384  ;  on  the  powerii  of  the  lai 
Church  afFajtB,  414  ;  on  Chnwh, 
8tAt«,  415;  ou  marriage,  416  ;  pn 


matimdi  of  wtvnhlp,  420:  a  byms. 
writer,  431,  423;  aa  a  doctrinal  teaoher. 
423;  atiackR  AriRtotle,  436;  on  th« 
canon,  438,  439 ;  on  the  human  reaaon, 
440 ;  on  the  atonement.  443  ;  on  infant 
baptiRm,  446 ;  on  the  Lord's  Day,  44J!i ; 
hia  attitude  toward  miaaioiui,  451 ;  hia 
influence  on  Wealey,  616 

LutheratiiBni,  how  oiBtingniabed  trom 
Calviniam,  423 

Lutherai]B,  the,  called  Proiestenta,  304 ; 
in  Poland,  313 ;  in  Hongify,  Sli ;  in 
England,  352;  their  treatment  of  the 
eadlea  from  England,  375  ;  tbebr  intol- 
ennoe,  406;  tneir  polity,  416:  their 
Ideaa  on  worahip,  419;  their  forma, 
420  ;  their  ffl»tivmli,  <6.,  421 ;  their  doo- 
trinea,  nourcea  of,  4il3,  434 ;  on  the  per- 
Ron  of  Christ,  442 ;  on  grace,  0, ;  on 
juirtifieation,  444;  on  perRer«tnuioe, 
445 ;  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  447 ;  later 
history  of,  646,  547 ;  in  U.  8,,  574,  575, 
588 

Ltltken,  584 

Lutaen,  Battle  of,  410 

Lybia,  tribe*  o£,  spread  of  Christianity 
to,  98 

Lyons,  Churoh  in,  45,  48 

MiCAtiLAT,  482,  485,  4M 

MaohiaveUi,  281 

Mackemie.  Francis  571 

Mackintosh,  466,  603.  660 

Mad»gaiicar,  Protestant  missiona  in,  506 

Mild  in  i,  Fraiiceiico  and  Ro«a<  545 

MadiRon,  Jame«,   Bp  of  Virginia^  668L 

mi 

MadiJioo,  Jamea^  President,  560 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  2^M 

Maffit,  J,  N.,578 

**  Magdeburg  Centuries,*'  the,  4SS 

Magic,  229,  479 

Magister,  Florus,  179 

Magistracy,  the  civil,  ita  authnritj-    lii# 

Heformcri  on^  447;  the  IndepeiiLMlta 

and  the  Baptists  on,  ib, 
Magyars,  the,  lU 
hlM^aau  Asa,  614 
Maimonides,  Moses.  213 
Main  tenon,  Madame  dc,  49S 
Mair,  John,  8^*4 

*'  Malabar  cuatoms,'*  the,  500,  fttk^ 
Mahm,  Cesar,  548  *   -^ ' 

Mallet,  006 
Man,  natnio  of,  the  achoolmeii  on,  SWt 

Miiifulneas  of,   the   lUtonu6rm  ml  U3L 

442.     Si«,  also,  Ad«n.  Sin         ^^ 
Mandaiani^.  77 
MandeviUe^  B.,  006 

"    ^  1.  iw 
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Mugmt  of  M&ulUsch,  34S 

Muiv«t  of  NftTarr«,  310,  3SI,  832,  385 

Muvaret  of  Purma,  M2^  343 

Mariffa&no.  BatiJe  of,  370 
Mark.  Go«pel  of,  43 
MAroDites,  the,  ia5,  568,  5Bd 
Marot,  Clemetit,  ^  385,  481 
Mftrquewks  Lilaada,  597 

Marriftge  amonc  the  early  ChriRtiAQe,  GO 
{\i ;  the  Mchoolmen  on,  ^26 ;  how  looke<i 
upon  by  the  LutheriLiui,  416;  in  Puri- 
tasi  New  England.  467 

Ma.rriha]l  College,  575 

MarBhm&n.  5y(> 

Mar«i]i»»  Fteiao,  380 

AUr^iliun  of  PaiioA,  347,  271,  S6t 

Miu-tiM  IV  ,  200,  240.     v.,  369,  200 

Martin,  St.,  Bhrin©  of,  160 

Mactya,  Henry,  fitiS 

Martjrr,  Peter,  hu  career  in  Italy,  S85 ; 
flees  from  Italy,  SSd  ;  in  England,  358    I 

MArtyrs,  the  earl^,  nuMber  of,  60 ;  in- 
oreaBiDg  Teneration  of,  HS 

Mary,  tbemotbur  of  Jeau«,  17,  IS  i  wor- 
abip  of,  118.  160.  236,  2*29.  '2^,0,  542 

Mar>'.  **  Bloody  Queen."  348;  reitorM 
CatholiuiAm,  l^\i  \  marrieii  Philip  II., 
360;  periecufceR  the  Protestanin,  ib.; 
her  lo4«  of  influence,  301,  M2  -  h(»r 
death,  30i 

Mary  Stuart,  Q,  of  Soota,  proposed  mar* 
riatfe  with  Edward  VL,  35«S,  357;  mar- 
ried to  the  Dauphin  of  Frant:^,  iW\  JlTj?, 
865 ;  heir  to  the  8coUi»h  throne,  3*^ ; 
death  of  her  husband,  BliO ;  rotumi  to 
BootUnd,  ib. ;  her  conflict  with  Knox, 
ib.  1  her  marriage  with  Daroley,  <6. ; 
witkBothwdl,  '387 :  aMicati^s, »/». ;  flees 
to  Bngland,  ib, ;  her  title  to  be  recog- 
nized, 370 ;  beheaded,  371 

Mary  of  Gnise,  865 

Maryland,  early  kws  of,  468 ;  early  reli< 
gious  policy  of,  478 

Ma«on,  John  M.,  573 

MassaohuMttfl  settled,  463,  464  ;  political 
constitntiiin,  534  ;  repeals  laws  against 
Baptists,  etc.,  500  ;  missionary  seal  of, 
584 

Maasea,  origin  of  the  tprm,  66;  for  the 
dead,  Uk) ;  priTati*.  I  til  ;  relation  of 
tFaasiibstantiation  to.  225,  309 

Mather.  Cotton,  480,  4*^,  561 

Mather,  IncreAiie,  48<^i 

Matilda,  CiiutiteHU  of  Tuscany,  187 

Matilda,  mother  of  Otto  I.,  3:28 

Matthew,  Gospel  of,  4o ,  received  by  the 
Ebionites,  75 

Matthew  of  Paris,  196 

Matthew,  *'  Fatber,"  062 

Matthias,  the  AposUe,  laiO 

Matthias  Roman  exnp.,  4u8 

M  itthias  of  janow,  375 

Maunoe,  F^rinee  of  Orange,  407,  489 

Maorica,  Duke  of  Saxony,  315,  817,  »nR 

Maanc*.  F.  D  ,  633,  640 

Maurus  iSt  Maiir),  115 


Manrii^,  Babanni,  179 

Maxentins,  87 

MaxlniianuB,  50 

Maximilian  1..  Emp.  H.  R  E.,  269,  996; 
295,  L^Hi,     II.,  44^ 

Mttjcimilian  Joseph  I.,  of  Bavaria,  503 

Maximitian,  Duke  of  Bavaria*  408,  409 

Maximilian,  "  Knip.  of  Mexico,"  541 

Maxi minus,  the  Tbracian,  49 

Maxwell,  Clerk,  640 

May,  55:3 

May^ower,  the,  4GQ,  463 

Mozarm,  465,  41*3 

MaZEini,  538,  544 

''McAll  Miasloo,**  the,  544 

MoMahon,  541  * 

Meade,  William,  5^9 

Meanx,  the  Reformation  at,  331 

Mediaeval  religion,  r haracteriatici  of,  287, 
23^  2-29;  cathoUnam,  236 

Medici,  tiie.  265,  ^Ol*,  270»  377 

Mebemet  Ali,  5^8 

Melanohthon,  Philip,  290;  profeator  at 
Wittenberg,  294 ;  draws  up  the  Anga- 
burgC«irfe«sion,  305 ;  at  Ratifilxin,  JJH  ; 
kter  reUtions  with  Luther,  aW  3lfi; 
later  viuw  on  th^  Lord's  Supper,  315 ; 
his  friendship  for  Calvin,  3'22,  324 ;  ap- 
proves iho  condemnatiion  of  Serretna, 
3*27 ;  nrffetl  to  come  to  Paris,  333 ;  to 
England,  Ii54,  3.'V,*S ;  on  Episcopacy,  373 ; 
hi«  Lull  Hence  in  Italy^  384 ;  on  Protea- 
tantisni  in  Italy.  385 ;  hated  by  the 
Lutherans,  408 ;  and  the  Greek  Chnrch, 
413 ;  on  connection  of  Church  and  State, 
415;  a«  an  organizer,  416 ;  as  a  dootrinal 
teacher,  433,  4:i4;  his  manuals  of  in- 
atmction.  436;  on  the  hein^  of  God, 
440;  on  the  Trinity,  441  ;  ii^uence  in 
America,  r»76 

Melvillo,  Andrew,  3/1)8,  SOd,  397,  899 

Mendicant  orders,  the,  204 

Mennu  HiniuniB^  4'2fi 

Mennonites,  the,  42G,  565 

Merit,  idea  of,  65,  227 ;  the  doctrine  of 
Balvatiou  by,  SS3 ;  treasury  of,  225, 308  ; 
the  Keformers  on,  445 

Mcsfiiiih,  expectation  of  a,  16,  17 

Motaphiwitcs,  Bimeon,  181 

Metaphysics,  modem,  fonnded,  437 

Methodism,  orif^n  of,  51 '1,  515  Mt^/. ;  type 
of  its  preaching,  531  ;  growth  of,  S23 ; 
cflVct  of  on  Arminiauism,  430 

Methodists,  the  origin  of,  515  uq. ;  origin 
of  the  term,  51 H ;  organixatioa  of,  518 ; 
in  U.  8.,  57i3 ;  their  miasioDariea,  58fV 
588,  591,  595,  697 

Methodius,  104 

Metropolitan  bishops,  57,  1(H 

Mcttcmioh,  &t2 

Mexico,  the  Spanish  in,  456;  the  Fran* 
ciseans  in,  4^  457;  the  Ghntoh  oC 
Rome  in,  583 

Meyer,  027 

Michael  III.  177 

Michael  Angt^b,  St19,  288 

Michael  Cx-mlarius,  177 

Michael  of  C^sena,  24d 
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MicroniMiiaD  liUndu,  507 

Middle  agen,  17.5;  uhATftoteriatica  of^  227 

Middleton,  Cony  era,  605 

Mikado,  the,  4r»5 

Mile  Act,  the,  4.S7 

mutt.  TA 

Mill  Joliii  Stimrt,  60S,  €3S 

Millenary  Petition^  the,  397 

Millenniiit  kingdom,  M 

MilU,  Sjimuel,  587 

Milniao,  'S^.K  632 

Miln<T,  JoBeph,  52:3 

MikitE,  'Mi 

Miltun,  John.  4(H,  434,  435 

Ministtr-s  primitive  parity  of,  S3 

MirriitiiiB  F«?lix.  71 

Miritclo  plavi,  the.  23^ 

Mirttt'lcf*,  ^L'fiiiition  of,  210;  tho  So- 
citiijina  <in,  431  ;  denied  by  the  I>eist«i, 
602  ;  Woola ton's  theory  of,  tK)5 ;  Hiune 
on,  607,  fK18 ;  Paulujt  on,  623 ;  Straiiw 
011,625,626 

Mirftclen.  mediafval,  146,  22l» 

MinBiotiB,  the  enrly  Chriiitian,  45  teq.  ; 
mediifciyal,  145  jrf*^.,  ItjH  ufg.  ;  in  the 
first  age  of  the  Reformation,  449  *&i. ; 
inodern,  582  9<q. ;  obBtaolcs  to,  589 ;  re- 
sults i>f,  598 

''  Mcxlerati?*,*'  the,  551,  555 

ModeHtUM,  101 

Moehlcr,  538 

Moffat,  Robert,  594 

Mobammetl,  hi»  career,  152,  153 ;  the 
flight  of  (Hegira),  153  ;  hia  death,  153 ; 
his  teaching,  15:5 

Mohammedaniam,  ri»e  of«  152  ttq, ;  rapid 
progT€«ii  of,  1?54 ;  in  Spain,  IW ;  in 
Per»ia^  167 ;  Diediivval  hostility  t<>.  2:il ; 
later  advance  of,  44y ;  in  India,  589 

Mohammedatui,  the,  attcmpta  to  convert, 
107 

Molanns,  497 

Mnlima,  442 

MolinlRtfl,  the,  443 

Mnlinos,  4'^ ;  bin  career,  495 

Monarch ian ism,  Kl 

Monastcti^'fi,  oripn  of,  113-  multitnde  of, 
234;  nappr^RRed  in  England,  85^,  355; 
in  France,  5Ja ;  in  Uermany  and  Spain, 

Monawticism,  »onrceaof.  Ill;  in  the  West, 
114,  115;  ric'fein*efi  of,  ib.,  116;  decay  of, 
175;  mcdi'DTal  rovival  of,  303  hhj. 

MongolH,  the,  attempu  to  conveH^  166;, 

Monica,  110.  126 
Monmouth,  Duke  of,  489 
Monofl,  Adolf.  543 
Monitd,  Frederic,  5411 
MoDophyeitetf,  the,  134 
MonotheUt^-  cfintrDveray,  184 
Montaigne,  Michel  d».  43%1 
Montalembert,  535,  543 
Mont»nism,59.  m 
Mont&nufl,  50 

Monte  Ouiao,  monaatery  at,  U5 
MoDtfort,  Bimon  d«,  194 


*  Montgoinery^  J.,  6^ 
f  Montmorenoi,  the  Conatahle,  835^  8M 
Montreal,  founded,  457 
Motmlitiea,  the,  239 
Morals,    in   the  Aogofltao    mgB^   12,   13_ 
among  the  early  Chnvtiaoa,  50,  60,  6li 
in  Period    UL,    110;    in  the    Middk] 
Age^  2:37.     For  theory  of,  aee  £thica 
Moraria,  Catholic  reaction  in^  303 
Mpraviasa,  the,  comreraion  o£,  164 
Mnraviana,  the,  at  Hermhnt^  505^  506; 
their  organiKatioa,  507;  their  relatioB 
to  Wesley,  516,  517,  518:  in  America, 
579 ;  their  miBsionaxy  aotivity.  585,  SBO 
teg. ;  influence  of,  6:^0 
More.  Hannaii,  523 
More,  Henry,  4S0,  599,  608 
More,  TbomaE,  li&l,  283, 384,  308,  SSS^  I 

a'>4 
Morgan,  Thoinaa,  606 
I  Mormon*,  the,  581,  583 
I  Morone,  385,  390 
I  MorriBon,  Robert,  591 
,  Mortal  flina,  141:2^396;  the 
'      on,  445 
i  Moabflim,  621 
Mahlitorf,  batUes  of,  m  316 
I  Muhlenberg,  Henry  Mek»uor,  574 
Muhlenberg,  William  A..  569 
MOlter,  Juhiifi,  627.  6:^.  638,  640 
Monster,  diaturbantJea  at,  314 
Munror,  Thomaa,  301,  425 
Murray,  Earl  of,  365,  367,  39i 
Murray,  John,  617 
Murton^  426 
Munic,  church.  66,  121 
Mutianna,  282 
Mvfitery  playa,  the,  339 
M^fitica,  the,  377,  405^  640 

NAA89flNI,   76 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  340,  4U 

Naples.  195,  351 ,  267,  385,  503,  503 

Napoleon   L,   639  teg.,   543.      IIL,   5 
540,  541,  543 

NationaHsm,  rise  of  the  ^drit  of,  340 
I  Navarre,  353 

Na»ixeana.  74 

Neander,  637,  640 

Necromancy,  479 

Nectar  ins,  102 

NegrfK'd,  the  Amerioui,  SOS 

Nehemiah,  14 

Nero,  31,33 

Nerva,  46 

Neatorian  oontroTeray,  UmlISO,  188 

Nestoriana,  the,  rira  of,  133 ;  their  r_ 
aionariea.  166;  Proteataot  attempts  to 
reform,  508 

Nectorint,  138 

Hetberlanda,  the  Reformation  in,  Sll 
Meq. ;  becomes  CaJvinintic,  341 ;  ftt> 
iempta  of  Charles  V.  to  represti  i&^ 
342 ;  tif  Philip  n. .  342  t^eg.  ;  ottibfirrt 
of  iconoclaflTfi  :^ii  A^m*'^  ""'A^tir- 
ift.  ,    Calriin  111- 
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New  En  Inland,  two  cIwrob  of  PuriUiQ  B^'t- 
tlfm  in»  459;  early  c^utsation  io,  Wt; 
Mriiehciraft  delu^>inh  in.  479  jt^. ;  stAte 
of  reikion  in,  in  tiie  eighteenth  century. 

New  England  thc<»logv,  the,  OIL  Mg. 
N«w  UftTen  Coloo^,  the,  politioftl  ajttem 

of.  -ir/),  524 ;  united  with  tb«  Cooneota- 

cut  Ciilony,  466 
New  liebricfea.  5i»7 
^*New  JerumJem  Chnrch."  the,  50W 
"  New  light*,"  the,  52fK  5:.'7,  Gl  J 
New  Plfctoniim,  12,  21 H 
New  School  PreBbvterUn*^  562,  571,  5T8, 

588.  51 1 
New  TenUiQADt,  the,  origin  of,  43,  44,  ' 

79 
New  York,  severity  of  courts  in,   4li9; 

the  Epiftcop&l  C^h^iroh  est&lblished  in, 

477 ;  the  Refomjed  Church  in»  i6. 
Newell,  Samuel,  58S,  500  ^ 

Newman,  J.  H..  113,  11)5,  386.  660,  680, 

664 
Newton,  Sir  Isiifto.  4^,  498 
Newton.  John.  588.  683,  664 
Newton  Bemiuar)%  5fi4 
Nicea.  Council  of,  104,  110,  130;  »eooiid 

Council  of*  V^ 
Nicene  Creed   formed,   130 ;   r«»flti-med, 

131 ;  the  text  of.  1S2 
Nteholu  L ,  Pope,  hi»  career,  1T0»  177. 180; 

aod  the  BulgarioDB,  KA,  228 ;  on  lue  of 

iortnre.  233.    U.,  173,  174.    V.,reitorc« 

Mpal  anthoritj  and  apleodor.  263,  279  ; 

bewails  the  capture  of  Conatantinople, 

264 
Nioholaa  L .  of  Ruseia,  557 
Nioholaa  Ton  Hontheim*  504 
Niclai.  UeDTV,  427 
Niebuhr,  647,  fM8 
Kightingale*  Florence,  659 
Nihilitm.  in  Ruiaia,  567 
Nikon.  557 
Nitaohinann^  506 
NitBMb.  627 

Noaehian  precepte.  the,  16 
Nobili,  Robert,  455 
Nobuna^K^  455 
Kogaret.  William.  242.  243 
Nominal] inn.  210,  311,  218,  271  p  280 
Nonna,  110 

Norbert,  Father,  500.  501 
Ntirdlio^n,  BaUle  of.  410 
Normana,  the,  cnnveraicm  of,  163,  164 
NorriB,  John,  590 

Northumberland,  the  Duke  of,  357,  359 
Northnmbria  beoomea  Christiaii,  148 
Norton,  Andrcwa,  616,  617 
Nott,  Samuel,  587,  500 
Noiratiani,  58,  109 
Nowell,  Alexander.  376 
Nnnm  the,  prectir«or»  of,  69 
NuTemberg.  Diet*  at,  300 
Nuremberg,  Peaoe  of,  306 

OBEHLni  theoloffv,  614,  615 
Obookiab,  506 


Occam.  William  of,  206,  ?16v  21%  347 
2»<\  3.M,  44<*;  hia  career.  271,  279 

OccamiBt*!^  the,  2T2 

Occa«ional  Conformity  Bill,  thet,  610 

Oohino,  Rmiardino,  :i58,  385,  389 

Oiioacer,  U7 

Oecolampadiua,  359,  427 

Olaf  (Lapklng),  163 

^^OldCiaTiniBte/- the  562 

"  Old  Cathnlirn,"  the,  5:^8,  539 

**01d  SuhoiJ '"  PreabyteriauB,  tho,  57L 
SrJ.  5S.S,  614 

Olin,  Stephen,  578 

OliTetan.  Pet^r,  310 

OliDcdo,  ilartholom^  de,  456 

Oncken,  547 

OneftimuH,  39 

Ontological  argument,  the,  219,  220 

Oosterzee^  546 

Ophite^  76 

Oratory  of  DtTine  Lore,  the^  384 

Ordeala.  161   333 

(>dination,  226 

Organ,  the,  420,  421 

OnVo,  45,  49,  67,  72,  61,  091,  88,  85,  86 

Ormofd,  9B 

Oroiini,  139 

Ouaod«r,  ^53,  424 

Osiandiiau  cuzitroTeray,  ihs,  484 

OBtaxa,  145 

Oftwatd,  148 

Oawin,  148 

Otfried,  176 

Otho  I. ,  Emp.  H.  R  B„  171 ,  173,  aa.  HL 
172,     I  V.J  192,  193 

Otranto,  266 

Otterbcin,  Philip  579 

Otto,  Biiliopof  Biunberg,  16$ 

Or^do,  450 

Owen^  John.  434,  001 

Oxeostiem,  478 

Oxford,  origin  of.  210 ;  reUgiooa  tout  of, 
in  the  eighteenth  ceninrr,  518;  the 
Tractarian  moTement  at^  550,  680 

Pacca,  533 

Paehomiuri,  113 

Paganism,  reriral  of  under  JaHan,  90, 

91  ;  decay  of,  08 
Palatinate,  the,  409 
Fklatine,  the  Eleotor,  380,  409 
pjaleario,  martyrdom  of,  SiOO 
Paleologna,  John,  262 
Palestjne,  the  Chgbtiana  driTcn  from,  801 
Faley,  William,  60%  610 
Palfn>y,  J.  U,  475 
Paine,  Tbomaa,  607 
FklUdiua  legend  ol  88 
Pyiraeini,l36 
Pklnur,  Bay,  664 
PalmerstoQ,  545 
Palm  Sunday,  119 

'818,  327:  ol  Bnmo,  4S7;  of 
ib.,  438;  more  ivoent,  635 


Pmoy,  the  fnee  Rome,  See  of),  ori^n  of. 
105;  baaea  on  Ibe  ririmacy  of  Petar, 
105;  growth  farorvd  by  political  cir- 
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cmmiitaiicoiii,  107 :  »DhfteTTi<»tit  to  Jii»- 
timan,  104* ;  i**rly  trawer  of  in  Engliind, 
14U I  relation  6u  toe  Eask'rn  emperorB, 

157,  158,  159;  relation  to  the  Eftntem 
Church,  158.   reUtion  to   the  FnoaJtB, 

158,  150:  it-'liitiou  to  the  restored  Ro- 
man  empire,  15(1,  IftO,  IfiS;  infliienoe  of 
in  secular  arfKLra,  168^  oloimit  of  ftd- 
Taneed  b}?  the  pfleiido-lgidorian  doc  re- 
tala,  160;  by  the  donation  of  C^jnBtan- 
tiDe,  170  >  during  the  pomouracj,  171; 
rehLtion  t«  thf  Holy  Bomaa  Empire^ 
ib.[  relation  to  Henry  11 L,  172;  mlli- 
anoe  with  Rolicrt  GuiBOard,  174;  quar- 
rel with  the  Eastern  Church,  1T7; 
Gregory  \TX'b  the<:iry  of,  181*;  struggle 
with  the  Empire  abont  the  right  of  in- 
veatitcire,  164  «<7. ;  effect  of  the  cru- 
■iMlea  upon.  186,  l^i ;  oontept  with  Fred. 
L,  \m,  190, 191 ;  Innocent  IU/r  theory 
of,  19*2;  coateit  with  Fre^l.  II.,  195 
9iiq.  ;  protected  hj  the  Lombard  cities^ 
197;  extortion  o<  190,  199,  2(K,  349; 
efleot  of  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaiifens 
upon,  300;  lo»«  of  power,  ih,  ;  affected 
by  the  rise  of  nationaiiam,  ^U ;  decline 
of,  ib.,  1^5;  enskved  to  Fntncw,  ^45; 
Occam  on,  247 ;  Marsilins  on,  ib.; 
weakened  by  the  con  teat  with  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  948 ;  reBint^d  in  En^^lancK  *J49 ; 
iha  great  tohiiim  in,  2cA>  s*q.  ;  Wyclif 
on,  252;  Gerson  on,  'i54,  355*  attempts 
to  reform,  254  stq.  ;  restored  by  Mar- 
tin v.,  259:  reriyal  of  under  Nieholoa 
V,,  388:  under  Pia*  IL,  *JM,  3<>.5 ;  grow- 
iag  wea1nie«B  of,  266  ;  moral  fall  of,  3*15 
*eq.  ;  ErsjEimuH  on,  28:3,  285 ;  Tbonioa 
More  ott,  !384 ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  'M7\  Lntb^r  on,  294;  po* 
iiticaJ  polioy  of,  favora  the  Reforma- 
tion, 29rt,  804  316,  391 ;  reUtions  of 
with  Henry  VIlI.,  Ml  *fo.  ;  with  Eliza- 
beth, S63;  tone  of,  revived,  "SHfi ;  re»to ra- 
tion of,  through  the  iniiuence  of  the 
JemiitB  and  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
388;  how  regarded  in  Puritan  England, 
404 ;  lo«B  of  political  power  consequent 
upon  tho  Reformation,  411;  JJ^'llarmino 
on,  435,  434i ;  the  Reformera  on,  445 ; 
conflict  of  with  Louis  XIV.,  ¥M ;  con- 
demns the  Jefiuita,  500,  502,  503 ;  con- 
flict with  Joseph  II.,  5tH,  605 ;  restored 
under  Pius  YEL,  53^2*  espouses  abaoln- 
titin,  ift.,  533.  See,  alao^  under  the  aev* 
eral  popes 

Papiaa,  70 

Pazaclete,  the,  50,  78 

Buaguay,  the  Spanish  in,  457  :  the  Oath* 

olic  missionanen  in,  i^.,  501 
Pkravaa,  the,  Xavisr  among,  4SS 
Paradise    See  Heaven  \ 

Fkris,  tTaiv«rRltv  of.  t^*".  nrfjdn  ^-^f.  300. 

am   .. 

851: 
Puktt,  Thc(oiiir<,!U7 


P«krl  lament,  the  English,  au^baerrlttit  tf 
Hetirj  VIU.,  350 

Parma,  the  Jesuits  expelled  front,  506 

Pan^eeiKOi,  9B,  589 

Parsons,  Levi,  592 

Pascal,  4:^0,  49rt,  500 

Paftcbal  II. ,  mi  187 

P&schasius  Hadbcrtna,  170 

Passau,  Treaty  of,  4(»k,  417 

Passover,  the,  kept  by  IJhristiAiia,  #0 

Pastoral  epistles,  the,  1*0 

Patriarch,  the  term,  57,  1 06 

Patriarchates,  the,  rise  of,  104,  105 

Patrick,  St,  96 

Patrick,  Bp.,599 

Patrimony   of  St.  Peter,    See  Stl^lai  «f  ; 
the  Church 

p£ktripabAianiitm,  81 

Patronage,  150,  554,  555 

Pattesou,  John  Coleridge,  597 

Paul,  bia  conversion,  21  ;  misaiooarr 
journeys,  23,  27 ;  on  the  freedom  Aa§ 
tmlTersality  of  the  gospel,  2^i ;  hia  rota- 
tion to  the  ** pillar  "apostles,  »6.  ;  h» 
relation  to  the  decree  of  the  atKMtolic 
council,  34 ;  at  Antioch,  25  ;  cltAracter- 
iftticM  of  his  preaching,  26  ;  legends  re- 
specting, 3:^,  88  ;  type  of  his  teiuabing. 
42 ;  at  Jerusalem,  28  ;  at  Home,  29 ;  his 
deatli,  ih. 

Pan!  IL ,  365.  Ill ,  his  acoes&ion,  SS5 ;  his 
r&lieions  policy f  5*86;  deposes  Heoir 
YIIL,  850 ;  sanctions  the  Jesuit  order* 
3B7;  calls  the  council  of  Trent,  S88; 
quarrels  with  Charles  V.,  316,  S17; 
transfem  the  council  of  Trent  to  Bo- 
logna, HI 7.  IV.  (see  Caraffa)  his  de- 
mauds  on  England,  361 ;  degrades  Pole, 
:i*}2;  his  attitude  towards  ^jxsabetb, 
302;  introduces  the  Icdex^  S90;  his 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  '^1 ;  p«ta  an 
end  to  nepotism,  392 ;  hia  death,  390. 
392.     v.,  411.412.  436 

Paulicians.  the,  162 

PaulinuB,  147,  148 

Paulna,  mi 

Pavia,  battle  ot  298 :  council  of,  960 

Ptiarson,  John,  4:^'2,  US 

PefksantA,  the  <^Terman^  condition  of,  300 ; 
revolt  of,  301,415,  435 

Pedo-haptists,  the,  553 

Pelagian  coTitrovr»r-"   ♦'^■^■^    129,  IS5 

PelagiuR,  his  eai 

Penan rp,  erigln  matixrd,  100; 

tunii'  1  be  boIumIbmbi 

on,  of,  5K$l 

Pr^T.r,  ,:..    ....    :m1 
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Ilfl  omnira.  SO,  m  ;  hy  Nero,  31 :  by 
DofniiUn.  8^i;  under  TTAian  and  later 
omperoT*.  4I^  ^^9,  ;  by  the  Persianii,  U8 

Per««cution  of  heathen,  under  Coantan- 
tiua,  89 ;  under  Theodoiduii,,  VSi ;  under 
HoDoriDA,  IH;  under  Juatinian,  UH 

Peneoutton  of  beretio*,  of  Aruuis  by 
l^heodoftiiu,  *J3  ;  of  the  Paulicmna,  102; 
of  the  Albigen*c«,  194;  of  the  Fratri- 
celli,  21)7 ;  of  the  Huftsite*,  afiO,  275 ;  of 
the  Lollwda,  274 

Peraeeution  by  heretic*,  of  Atbana&iufi 
and  hia  follower*  by  Coniitantitift,  90 

Persecution  of  the  Jews,  Ul,  167,  lOS 

Perfteoution  of  Protesiantff  at  McaaXj 
331 ;  inParii,  33:1. 334 :  the  Waldeiiismn, 
383;  at  Vaitsr,  a'j? ;  St.  Bartholemcw, 
3^ ;  in  the  Netherlanda,  U41  iw. ;  in 
Kngland,  >^^%  3fti),  Srti ;  in  Scotland, 
354 ;  in  Italy,  3S9,  390 :  in  Spain,  SUO, 
891 ;  of  the  Hiiffaenota,  4^,  4M 

Fenecution  bv  ProteaUnts,  theory,  326, 
345.  415,  41  tt,  447;  of  Horoan  Catholics 
in  England,  li^i,  m\\  370,  898,  4<ll ;  of 
diawjntcra  381,  403,  425,  489,  510 ;  at 
Creneva^  337 ;  in  New  En^hmd,  4*jy  »€q,  ; 
in  Virginia,  4»19,  476;  m  New  York, 
477;  of  the  Qnakers,  4112 

Perseverance  of  the  saints,  Atiguatine  on, 
136, 445 ;  Calvin  on,  351 ;  theliUtherana 
on,  445;  the  Armini&ns  and  Sooiaiana 
on,  ib. 

PrrRia,  Bpread  of  Chriatianity  to,  98; 
ProtCBtant  muiaionB  in,  593 

Perthes,  F.,  64*5,647 

Penhito  TCTsion,  tbo,  79 

PeftKimlEin.  634 

Petaviim,  436,  mi 

Peter  the  apo<tte,  18;  hia  eAfly  prece- 
dence, 16  :  hi«  relation  to  the  Gentilea, 
20,  23 ;  career  of,  2fi ;  primaoy  of  ;  57, 
106 ;  MareiUuH  on,  ^T  ;  Kpiitles  of,  43 

Peter  ML  of  Aragon,  200 

Peter  the  Grent,  557 

Peter  of  Bruges,  424 

Pet^  of  Cawtelnau^  \M,  305 

Peter  the  Hermit,  186 

Peter  Martyr,     See  Martyr 

P»tar  d«  Roya,  remarks  on  the  monka  of 
OUirrsux,  204 

Peler  of  Mutrone  (CeleatiBe  V),  200,  201 

Peter  the  Venerable,  213 

Peter  de  Vinea,  199 

Pfllersi  Hngh,  405 

Petora,  Samuel,  468 

Petit.  259 

Petition  of  Right,  fta,  401 

Pf^trarob,  249,  278 

Pfaff,  417 

Pfeflerkcm,  282 

PQu«,  314 

Phariseea,  the;,  15;  conspiracy  affainat 
JeAua,  17 ;  in  the  Jeruauem  eharoh,  22 

Phihkdelphia,  founded,  47S 

PhiJantbropy,  recent.  555 

Pliilargi  (Alexander  V0»  855 

PhilaBtcr.  Cardinal,  257 

Philemon,  the  Epistle  to,  29,  43 


Philip  the  apostle,  18,  33 

Fhihp  the  Arabian,  49 

Philip  I.  of  France,  It^,  ia5.  H.  (An* 
gnwtnsj,  191,  im,  IV.  (the  Fair),  240 
«*V.     VI  ,  IHS 

Philip  the  Hoheni^taiifen.  K©,  im 

Philip  II,  of  Spain,  intrigues agaiofft  the 
French  Prottatanta,  ;vi4,  '.iiifi\,  3o8;  hia 
aims,  343  ;  attenmtit  to  check  the  Ref- 
ormation in  the  Netherlands,  34>i  seq. ; 
sends  Alra  thither,  344 ;  an  adviaer  of 
*' Bloody  Queen"  Mary,  359  ;  marries 
her,  mi;  hated  by  Paul  IV..  862;  his 
treatment  of  Paul  IV.,  39L  IH.,  845, 
457 

Philip,  Ijuidgrave  of  Hesse,  297,  310,  Bl\ 
3U1,  317,  ittJ.  3f»4.  4Ui 

Philippians,  the  Epistle  to  the,  29,  43 

Philo,  15 

Philoiiphy,  ancient,  characteristics  of,  10 
seq, ;  the  " '  handmaid  "  of  religion,  209 ; 
after  the  Reformation,  436.  487;  mod- 
em,  (502  ^eq. 

PhotiuB,  177.  ISl 

Pico  della  Mirandobv  381 

Fiotnres,  Mac  of,  in  the  oharohes^  64,  117 

Pietiira,  OJiO 

Pietists,  the,  584 

Pilate,  Poutitaa,  H,  17 

Pilgrim  fathers,  the,  459  $r*j. 

Pilgrimages,  118,  IMO,  175,  331,  212 

Pisa,  council  of,  *i55 

Fipi*  n.,  204.  265.  IV.,  3II2»  892.  V,, 
37U,  me,  VI.,  504,  b^.  VH,  530-534, 
5H2.     IX.,  5:16,  587,  542,  544,  662,  559 

Flaceus  (Laplace),  428,  441 

Plsjiian,  William  de,  242 

Plato,  10,  II,  12;  his  inflnence  on  later 
philosophy,  15,  71,  123,  210 

PI  my,  the  yonnger,  46 
I  Plutarch,  on  the  Talae  of  religion^  41S 

Pltitachau,  589 

Plymouth,  founded,  405,  463 

Plymouth  Brethren,  the,  6S3 

Fodiebrad,  George,  265 

Poetrj*,  spirit  of  modem,  641 

Poiotiers,  battle  of,  154 

Poisaeyin,  656 

Poissy.  oolloqiiy  at,  S36,  837 

Poland,  the  Reformation  in.  313 ;  Catb- 
oUc  reaction  in,  393  ;  SocinUns  in,  4S0 ; 
and  the  panacy,  556 

Pole,  Reginald,  in  Italy,  3S5 ;  made  car- 
dinal,  386;   returns  to  England,  380; 

.  his  de^  362,  390 

Polemi«a,  tbe,  78 

Ptalitiquee,  the,  889 

Polyoarp,  6^  80 ;  martyrdom  of,  47,  4S 

Pombal,  498,  501,  503 

Pomeranians,  the,  c^HtTenion  of,  165 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  502 

Pomponins  Laetna,  281 
{  Ponticus,  an  early  martyr,  48 

I  Pope,  the  temt,  107,  I0»;  the  meliiod  of 
his  election,  IIH,  JOO 
Pope,  Alexander,  60B 
Bort  BoyalistB,  436,  500 
P^yrtugisl,  giyen  part  of  the  New  World. 
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268;  fmrigntoTs  of  lh(>«  450  :  m  Japan, 
4*S6;  the  Jeiuitfl  expelled  from,  5<.fl, 
502  ;  ecelectlantica]  reiormft  iti^  fiOtS 

PositiviBm,  034 

PothinuB,  an  early  martvr,  48,  73 

PiTBinumre,  statute  of,  349,  349 

Pragmatic  Banctinii,  of  Ijoub  IXm^O^; 
of  6<kurgeih,  St'cj  ;  aholiBhed  by  Ttrnwi 
XI.,  265;  restored.  Ut.;  abandoned,  270 

Prague,  Univertity  of,  :Lf?5,  4UW 

Prayer,  forma  of,  a5,  fW ;  for  the  dead^ 
m.  142,  14^?;  one  by  Clement  of  Rome, 
6!!;  to  aaintfl  aad  martvra,  B^l 

Ptmyer-book  of  the  English  Churoh, 
framed,  ^58 ;  nopporta  cojifterrattam, 
370;  in  TreLaod,  38li;  reviaion  of,  aaked 
by  the  Puritan B,  394  ;  attempt  to  force 
it  upon  Scotland,  403 ;  the  uae  of 
forbidden  in  England,  406,  4S4;  firat 
attempt  to  nae^  at  Salem,  xMaaa,  470, 
xcviaed  in  the  U.  S.,  567,  5tJ8,  570 

Preaching,  in  Period  III,,  130 ;  media? val, 
237,  23H  ;  modern,  ^51,  053 

Predestination,  the  Apostolio  Fathera  on, 
80;  AiigTistine  ob,  137;  Pela^fiull  on, 
ib,;  Gottschalk  on,  170;  Septus Erigena 
on,  180 ;  Calvin  on,  321  ;  the  Eugli«h 
Reform  era  on,  37J ;  the  German  Re- 
fomiied  Church  on,  438;  the  Artiun- 
iaiu  on^  43(1;  the  Ecformori  on,  442; 
the  Greeka  and  Roman  Catholica  on^ 
ib.\  the  JanBcniata  on,  ib.  See,  alao, 
Oraoe 

Prttmonatranta^  the,  order  of,  203 

Presbyter,  the  tcim,  86,  52  seq,;  later, 
103 

Preabyterian  Board  of  Mianiona,  588,  5{K2 

P^abyterianiam,  in  France,  334 ;  in  Scot- 
lani  867,  306,  b^,  397,  403,  554 ;  Cart- 
wright,  the  firomotcr  of,  377,  37^^,  38i} ; 
the  divine  right  of,  406;  in  di Cerent 
oouDtdea,  418.  406 

Freabyteriana,  the  English,  404,  iOH,  427, 
484, 485^  486,  559, 553 ;  in  the  eighteenth 
centorv,  533 ;  in  United  Stiitea,  570  teq.^ 
Ill 4 ;  their  miaaionariea,  687 

Price,  Richard,  610 

Prideanx,  Humphrey,  433 

**Pride'apur^e,^'4*l7 

Prieathood,  nse  of,  in  the  early  Church, 
Hm-naok  on,  54;  Lightfoot  on,  ib.;  aa 
representing  the  yieible  Church,  101 ; 
MarsiliuB  on,  247;  attaoka  on,  3T2; 
Tbomaa  More  on,  ^S4 

Prieaitey,  Joseph,  615 

Prignano,  Francoaoo,  251 

Prineetoii  College,  origin  of,  526 

Printing,  art  of,  invented,  279 

Priaoilla,  41 

Priaon  leform,  656,  657,  658 

Probfttion  after  death,  641 

pFOMgAQda,  the.  582,  583 ;  College  of  the, 

PiopagatioD  Society,  the,  5^16 
Property,  right  ol  the  iehoolmen  on,  334 
Proflelytefl,  Jewish,  1*1 
Protest,  the,  of  thu  Lutherana,  304 
ProtestantiBm,  anticipated,  37$,  374  ;  tho 


way  prepared  for,  ^7.  278;  eatwea  ofl 
the  oheok  of,  303,  304 ;  variations  of  it«  1 
polity,  413  $fg.  ;  it*  worabip,  419  Jiry.  ;| 
ita  pecaliar  gcnins,  421  ;   Domcr  on  it~ 

^    effect,  434.    See,  also.  Reformat  ion         _ 
\(Prote«tiuitfi,  the  origin  of  the  term,  304  ;l 
divifiiona  among,   m   Poland,   313 ;   iiil 
Hungary,  314;    in   Germany,    315;    on' 
the  continent,  407,  4Ct6;  doctrinal  teaoh-> 
ing  of.  43^j  Ji<^r/.  ;    their  view   of  ^tli. 
444  ;  view  of  merit,  445  ;  of  the  Church, 
ib.  ;  of  the  clergy,  ib.  ;  rejecta  celibacy* 
446 ;  view  of  the  aaciamenta.  ib*  ;  tho 
early,  their  attitude  toward   miaaioxta* 
451 ;  riae  of  their  mlaaionary  activity, 
584  *eq. 

Proteat&ntcreeda,  growth  of  their  author- 
ity  440 

Protestant  Metbodiat  Charcb,  578 

Providmoe.  Divine,  the  Apo»toUc  Fathera 
on ,  SO ;  Aqatnaa  on,  230 ;  Albert  th^ 
Great  on,  ib. 

Providence,  city  of,  founded,  471 

"  Prcviaora,"  stiatute  of,  349 

Piovooet.  Samuel  568 

Pruasia,  the,  converaiou  of,  165,  166;  tlift 
Reformation  in,  313  ;  the  Jesuita  ex- 
pelled from,  503  • 

Pscllua,  Michael  181 
'  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  74 
'  PBeudo-DionyaiuB.  180 

Pseudo-Uidorian  dc'cretala,  160 
I  Ptolemiea,  the*  14 
,  Puffeudorf,  417 

Purgatory.  intrrKiuction  of  the  do>otiiB^1 
of,  143;  in  Period  IV.,  161 ;  tbeachool-J 
men  on,  236 ,  rejected  by  the  Reform* 
era,  448 ;  the  Greek  view  of,  449 

Puritaoa  in  Ehi^land,  the  riae  of.  375  ftfy, , 
380 ;    their  aima,  3SW ;  who  they  were,  I 
395 ;    when    they  became  formal,    ih.  *  I 
pcrieoQted  by  Charks  I..  400.  401  ;  aad  j 
Laud,    4it3.    408;     their    aima     under  | 
Charleii  L ,  404 ;  tbeir  idea^  on  worahip. 
419;    on    the  Lord's   Day,    448;     tw< 
claaeea  of.  in  New  England,  459 ;  ibvid 
worabip,  467 ;  their  laws,  468 ;  organisa- 
tion of  their  eceleaia^ticil  socieiiea.  47^; 
aettle    Maasachaaett*,  464 :     otn^n^^ 
tion  of  their  churches,  ^ 
political  Byatem,  46^i ;  ilv 
their  aUr'ged  intolerauc«,   ?  •  -  ^-v  .   ^^ 
Maryland,  478 

Puritan  oontroverav.  origin  ot,  871*  87li 

Pur^v.  B.  B,  550,  too.  l£l 

Piiiteyitca.  the,  6SD,  631 

Pythagoraa,  lO 

Quakers^  the,  t?«?  <»f.  m^,  4M 

tenets,    -V  '     :"V   ■  .  t 
492;    in 
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Qnenttodt,  434 
Qnietiflm,  496 

Rabanus  MAURrs,  179 

BjkoovuLD  ConfeuuiDn.,  tli«,  4flO 
R*dafujiui,  94 

Rulbenui,  PaftcfuwioA,  17t^ 

Raikes,  Ilotiert,  056 

Raony,  Dr.  Robert,  886 

Kanke,  -III 

Ruikin,  Tliomad,  57(1 

Raoul.  21)5 

Bjiphael  -L^.  S88 

lUikoinikB^  the,  567 

Rationaliiim^  in  Fruioe,  543 ;  In  fidHandt 
64*5 ;  in  Gprmany,  62()  ^rr/. 

R»theriti«,  of  Verona^  ITtt,  ITC* 

KatiAboD,  Catholic  alliaiiL^o  at,  300 ;  oon- 
ferene©  at.  ^14,  ASti ;  faUme  of,  S15 

RatranmQK,  179 

Raut5li,  P.  A-,  575 

Re:di«i]i,  tJIO,  212 

Re«aoii,  Aiiguiiiiiic  on,  140;  Duns  Scotua 
oc,  2!)»;  Aqtiinaaon,  *ft.;  theBeform- 
«ra  on,  440 ;  the  LatitudinarianB  on^  5IJ8 

Beeared,  K.  of  Spain,  157 

>*  Recogmtionn, "  the,  74 

RedemptLan,  Wefttsninater  creedaon  ex- 
tent ot  4{X}.  Bee^  aL»o,  Atonement^ 
Predeatinrntion 

Reform,  early  attomptft  at«  255 

Befarmmtion,  the.  knig  in  preparation, 
d87  ;  diacuaeion  on  the  Kignifioanoe  of, 
2ISS  \  a  n^ligioHs  movement,  389  ;  cauKs 
of^  ib^ ;  relation  to  the  riglit  of  private 
ludprmeDt,    ib. ;  two  aspects   of,   290 ;  i 
begins  in  Germany,  ib.  ;  aided  by  the 
qaan^bi  of  ita  cnemiea,  2Sit\  S>»!*,  801,  i 
iEl0,  391 ;  tolerated  by  the  council  of 
the    regency,    3O0 ;    injured    by    the  I 
Knightr  war,  ib. ;  the  Peaaants*  revolt,  I 
301 ;  bv    the    lacramcntarian    contro- 
versy, m)9  ;  allies  itnelf  with  dcmocraey 
^tLfibeck,  3U  :  injured  by  the  terma 
of  the  Peace  of  Angsbtug,  313:  oheok 

Befonned  Ctiarcb.  the.  In  America,  573. 

574,  dSa,  503 
Refonned  Church  in  the  V*  8.  (German 

Reformed  Church),  575,  576 
Reformed  Episoopal  Ohnrob.  the,  570 
**  Reformed  Preaovteriana,*'  the,  573 
Reformera,  the  early,  371  aeq. 
Reforming  councils,  the,  254  §fq. 
Regency,  Counetl  of,  polioy  toward  the 

Reformation,  3tM> 
Beffeneratiou,  the  Armiiiiiiiaoi&tlSOL  80Q, 

alto,  Grace,  PredertinttJoo 
Reld,  Thomu,  d09 
BeimAmi,  031 
R^nhard,  IQS 
Eeinkens,  539 
Kelica,  118,  2JK) 

Relief  Church  of  SootUnd,  550 
Religious  play  a,  the,  'HM 
ReligiouB  Tract  Society,  5tt7 
Hemigius,  Wi 


RenuBsanoe^  the,  9T9  ^.  t  mfluenoe  ot 
on  Teligion,  979 ;  in  Italv.  'JSil,  im ;  ii 
Gennany,  ti81,  382;  in  Eiigknd,  26^ 
283,  895 ;  attended  by  skeptieiAm,  ^ 

Re^n&n,  544 

Ben^,  Duchess  of  Ferrank,  323,  385 

Reqneaena,  345 

Reoenrationa,  papal,  249.  263 

Reatitution,  Edict  of,  40Q,  410 

Re«itorationism,  86,  14^),  G18,  mi,  640 

Resorrection  of  Christ,  the:,  18 

Besimection,  the,  the  Apostolic  Father 
on,  85 ;  the  Greek  theologians  on,  143 
Augustine  on^  i^K  :  Swedenborg  on,  501*. 
recent  views  on,  t[39 

RewobHn,  John,  381,  283,  993 

ReTuw,  62:2 

IFteveUtion,  book  of.  Si  SeO)  alao^  Apoc- 
ftlyuae 

Eevelation,  Locke  on,  604,  See^  ■Jio, 
God 

Revjllc,  Alljert,  544 

He  viva]  of  learnings  the^  S78  mq,  B«% 
ako.  Renaissance 

Re3molds,  John«  3^7 

Rheni«h  ^lisgioniiry  Socie^,  the,  588 

Rhode  Island,  founded,  470;  early  rB%- 
iotis  poVicy  of,  479 

Riario,  Girulanio,  2fi5 

Rioci,  LorenjEo,  50^ 

Rioci,  Matthew,  in  ChlnBi,  4fi& 

Rice,  Luther,  588 

Richard  L  of  England,  101 

Richard  of  Si  Victor.  914 

RiobeUeu.  410,  413,  m 

Ridgeley,  T,,  611 

Ridlev,  360,  431 

Ricnzl,  249 

Ritacbi,  A.jm 

Ritual,  the  Thirty-nine  Aitleka  on,  H^l 
oontroversy  on  tn  England,  375  «a,9Qfl^ 
631 

Riatuo.  867 

"  Robber  Synod,**  the,  ISi 

Robert,  K.  of  I-Vanoe,  SSd 

Robertson,  P.  W.,  633 

Robertaon,  William,  554 

Robespierre,  539,  007 

Robinson,  Edward,  573 

Robinson,  John,  405,  4{0,  463^  404, 130 

Rochelle,  capture  ot  401,  493 

Rogers,  John,  ^M,  HfVi 

Romaine,  WiUiam,  5J^  633 

Roman  Academy,  the,  381 

Roman  Catbeohiam,  the,  495 

Roman  CathoHca,  perseonted  In  EnglisUl 
for  political  reasona,  370;  attitude  of 
Charlee  L  towarda,  400,  401  ;  on  pre- 
destination and  grace,  4^13  ;  on  jnstinca* 
tion,  444 ;  their  early  missionary  teal, 
451  s«v/, ;  in  Maryland,  478;  favored  by 
Chju-les  II  ,  4*^;  by  Jam*»s  II„  4S9; 
in  the  I' .  S  '   '  .    their  later  mia- 

ttioaary  S'^  ►S;! 

Roman  Calh  h.  the,  poww  of 

promoted  by  tho  Jt^tttts,  388 ;  consob 
dftt*?<l  l>y  iHe  ruuncil  of  Trent,  ifiSft 

Ronmu  Empire,  extent  in  lint.oeuturf 
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JLD.,  8 ;  fofttered  a  coRmopolitan  feel* 
ing,  ih,  ;  travel  and  intercouriw  in,  W ; 
beoomea  the  patTon  of  the  Church,  B7 ; 
of  the  Wi»fc  conie*  to  an  end,  l»7 ;  re- 
Tivfrd  under  Cbnxiemaipie,  theory  of, 
159 ;  the  Holy,  »c«  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire 

Bomnn  Uw,  revival  of,  189,  209,  210 ;  in 
France,  'J4"i  I 

Roman  religion,  decay  of,  89  seq, ;  death-  j 
blow  t<j,  M 

Roman  i-L>puhlicfl,  the  meduevaL  IBS,  1S9,  I 
aw,  250  ' 

Romaneaqne  architecture,  235 

Iion]an«,  their  legacy  to  mankind^  13  ;  tho 
Epirtle  to  the,  28 

Rome,   early   nchuohi  at^  200;   medimva] 
factions  tn^  24^ ;  adomed  by  Nioholaa  i 
v.,   *2C3;  Hacked   by  Charles  V.,  304; 
taken  from  the  pope.  537  | 

Rome,  church  of,  louiiued,  29;  poma^^^y  of, 
fiT  tfq. ;  Irenaeua  and  Clement  on,  58 

Rome,  fteeof,  itaaervicea  to  the  city,  1)5; 
exaltation  of^  lufi;  an  Apo«tolic  Churchy 
ib. ;  i^wth  of  its  power  in  the  West.  10r» 
9eq, ;  olfect  of  Eaatern  doctrinal  contfo-  | 
veraiea  upon,  106;  faYored  by  the  po-  < 
litical    aituation,    107 ;    oonteilled    by ' 
Jostinyu]^    108;    influeno«   in   general, 
oonneila,  129;  AuguBtine  on,  142;  ad- 
vanoed  by  Bonifiuje,  150, 151.    S««,  also, 
Papacy  and  under  the  several  popes 

Romiil^,  Sir  Samuel,  659 

RoncabaD  fieldi^  parliament  at,  18d 

Rosoellin,  bia  career,  Si2 

Roui,6a6 

Rothad,  170 

Rotiie,  419,  627,  em,  639,  640,  646 

Rouwieuu,  12<5,  465,  m9 

R^iuHftel,  Gtrard,  S:^l,  S33 

Roy*  r-Cfllbrd,  634 

Rudolph  L  of  Hapsburg,  190.     IL,  408 

Hudulph  of  Suabia,  185 

Kuhnut,  67,  125,  l;^ 

Jinamm  Church,  the,  165^  177,  413,  556 

Rntgers  College,  574 

BA.HBATH  (Saturday L  Btitl  observed.  ItS; 

**thegrcat.»M19 
Babel  UaniRm,  81  , 

BacerdotaliBm,rtse  of,m  the  early  Church, 

64. 101 
SachevereE,  510 
BacramentR,  the,  oridn  of  the  term.  SI 

efficacy  of.  142;    ' 

ioiaii>,  Ui^;  the 

on,  234;  the  RtjiiM.iui^  ^u,  ^-i+-,  -r*«  . 

tiw  Arminiaua  on,  446;  diacardetl  by 

the  Quakers,  492  { 

•*Bacred  Heart  *  the,  worship  of,  584,  M2 
«fl*dducees^  the,  15 
ia^h.iPt  :i±'\  :>4   :isri  'Am 


Samaritans,  the,  14 
Sanotia,  Luigide,  545 
Bandemanh&ns.  t>45 
Sandwich  Islands,  Protestant  i 

596,597 
Sandys.  Edwin,  876 
t^ubedrim,  the,  15 

Saracens,  the.    See  Mohamroedamam 
Sardica,  council  of,  IU3,  104,  ItS^  131 
Sarpi,  Paul,  2tiU.  435 
Satan,  67,  77, 81,  8;i,  86, 116, 141, 162,  2 

229,   365,  400,431,  44S.  454,  479, 

462 
Batinfaotion.   See  Merifc 
Saturn  in  tis,  76 

Saumur,  sehool  of,  43S  ___  , 

Savonarola,  hiii  political  relations,  90f  I 

hi«  career,  276 ;  bi«  work  lor  FloreoML  ■ 

277 ;  bii  death,  277 :  hia  '^  Triumph  of 

the  Cross,"  280 
Savoy  Declaration,  the^  407;  ootLferenoflh 

the,  4^  ;  confession,  thfl^  4S^ 
Saxons,  95,  151 


Saybrook  Platform,  486 

ip,  120, 

SohauiHcr,  W.  G.,  598 


ScWff,  Philip,  120,  575,  S?8 


Seheliing,  ti25 
Scheier,  543 
Schiller.  042 
Schliim,   tbe,  of 


Felicismatia,  Kavatiaa, 
-eat,  bcttinniztg 
252;  cE»se^ 


of,  250;  eiforU  to  end 
S54;  effects  ot  256 

Schism  Bill,  the,  511 

Schleiermacher.  617,  624,  627,  640 

Bchlirtingius,  4S1 

Bcholaaticism,  definition  of,  208 ;  begin 
mng  o^  209 ;  maxim  of,  ib,  ;  asd  Qi4 
universities,   ib. ;  methoa  of.  21 )  * 
visions  of  the  era  of,  ib,  ;  aooond 
riod  of,  215  ;  decadcDoeof,  218  ;  £01 
271,380 

Soholkn,  546 

BohombcTg,  494 

Schoolmen,  the^  oharaoteristicH  oi« 
aljlest,     Dommicans    or    Fraocii 
210;    defective    historical    isaigtii 
219;  as  mystics,  277 

Scliopenhauer.  fS34 

Schwart*,  C.  F,,  TiSO,  Tm 

Schwenrkfeld,  na«pM.r,  436^  ^©7 
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BootiiB,  John  Duns,  a  Fr&ncisiiA&j   20G ; 

his  career,  216;  mclined  to  8emi-Pcl»- 

guuuun,  217;  on  reasodi,  219;  on  tlie 

win,  220 ;  on  mim,  ib.  ;  on  the  £aU,  ib.; 

on  gmoe,  2:^ ;  on  the  fttoDement«  16. 
8cottLi,  Joim,  KrigGDa,  his  careert  180 
8ciibe«f  the^  15 
8cdptnre«,  the  Sacrod,  doctrine  ot  m  the 

earij  Church,  7^,  79;  later,  V^;   the 

Pititestantfl  on,  42H,  4:^7,  4:^,  4iS»,  44(1 ; 

Sobwenckfeld  on,  426;  Qaakers on, 4(il  \, 

Chillingworth  on«  600 ;  ircent  viewB  on, 

m\  636.    See,  aiao  Bible 
Bcrooby,  the  independents  at^  461,  46:3 
Seaburv,  JSamoel  567,  56B 
Heara,  fiarnaa,  M7,  561 
Seeker,  Abp.,  566 
Belden,  417,434 
Bclwyn,  J3p.,  597 
Btimi'-ArianM,  131 
Semi-Pelaffiamam,  12a.  18b 
8einkr,M 
Beneca,  IS 

Beparatiata,  thft.  460  teq. 
Septimitis  SeTerua^  48 
Septoa^nt,  the,  14 
Herampore  Mi»sioa,  the,  590 
Herapis,  worahippera  of,  111 ;  the  temple 

of,  deatroved,  94 
Serfdom,  relation  of  the  nediieval  Chatcih 

to,  232,  '4S3 
&oi:giDfl  L    156 

Sennon,  the,  in  the  early  Choxch,  66, 190 
Bervetua,  826,  327,  430 
Berrice,  the  Church,  order  o£»  120,    See 

aUo,  Wowhip 
Beverin,  149 
Sforsa.  Pranceaoo,  S08 
Bhftft*6bijrv,  606 
Sharp,  Hranvilte.  660 
Hharp,  James,  4h7,  4^ 
Bbelley,  641,612 

^*Bbepherd/'  the,  of  HerniaL  69L  79 
Sherlock,  William,  432,  60lTo05 
Bhintoiatn,  5Uc2 
Sibour,  Mi 

**Sibylline  Oracle*,"  73 
Sicilian  Vespers,  the,  200 
Siciliei,  the,  a  fief  of  the  Homan  sea,  18Q| 

Jfti 
Biokingcn,  Francis  to%  BOO 
Biduev,  Sir  Philip,  423 
hifft*mund,  Emp.  H.  K.  R,  25A,  268,  259, 

Sigiwnund  IIL  of  Poland,  565 

Simeon  the  8tvlite.  113 

Simron,  Charlw  651,  659 

Simeon,  tho  c^anticle  of,  8S4,  335 

Simon  Zelote*,  So 

HimoDv,  ir»7   ISl 

Bin,  the  Apoitolic  Fathers  on,  83;  Pel»- 
gius  on,  lS(i ;  Angustine  on,  ib, ;  Cat^ 
sian  on,  1^;  the  ichoohsien  on,  S20; 
Flacins  on,  4:M;  Laplace  on,  4*3»;  the 
Boeiniana  on,  4<H,  441 ;  the  Reformers 
cm,  441 ;  Quaker!  un^  4*.ri  -  Locke  on, 
004;  ColeriiljEe  on,  fUHl;  federal  ib<^- 
orjr,  610,  611 ;  Edwftfda  on,  613;  Hop- 


kins on,  013 ;  Taylor  on,  614 ;  Luibfiitl 
on,  630 :  recent  viewa  on,  637 

Sinciui,  116 

SiKtine  Chapel,  the,  deoofated,  260 

Six  Articlea,  the,  SS6,  857 

Sixlns  1.,  martyrdom  of,  4^^;  1V„  966L 
266. ;J^;  V„  m,  411 

Skepticism,  diffuaion  of^  in  the  Roman 
empire,  10.  catifieft  of.  2Tl»,  280;  in  ro- 
latton  to  the  Reformation,  28i3 ;  recent, 

[      ♦'»^S 
BlaTea,  attempts  to  convert  the,  104 
Blavery,  relation  of  the  Cbiiroh  to,  3fl; 

2^^,  23^];  negro,  intro^Juccd  into  AiuA* 

ica,  451 ;  abdished,  060,  ♦i61 
Smatcald,  Learae  of.  its  formation,  806 ; 

aided  by  the  Bohemians,  ^^13 ;  extended, 

314,  354;  weakened  by  diaaension,  315  ^ 

defeated,  316 
''  Bmalcald  Artiolea,'*  the,  424 
Smaloaklic  war,  the,  316v  366,  383 
Smith,  Adam,  610 
Smith,  Eli,  5ti2 
Smith,  Henry  K,  614 
Smith,  John,  500 
Bmith,  John  Pye,  558 
Sniitb,  jMiepb,  581,  583 
Smyth,  John.  426 
Socialism,  540;  in  Rusaia,  557 :  cftnaeeo£ 

644 
Sooiety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 

563 
Sooiety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goe- 

peL  586,  500,  501,  505 
ScMjinianism,  rise  of,  430,  431 ;   in  Eng- 
land, 512.    See,  also,  Unitarianism 
Socinians,  the,  views  on  dootnne,  4^'iO-445 
Socluns,  FaustUB,  430,  431 ;  attacks  the 

Anselmio  view  of  the  atooement,  443 
Sooinns,  I^elius,  430 
Sooratea,  10,  414 

Socrates,  a  eontinuator  of  Eusebiaa,  12$ 
Solemn  Leagne  and  Cbvenant,  the,  403, 

'ews,  ^oi ,  ijwi 
Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of,  15 
Bolway  Mosa,  batUe  of,  363 
Somenet,  S57 
Sotbonne,  College  of,  oppeeea  the  Refer* 

oiatJoti,  830  atq.  ;  oeneores  Des  Ositee, 

437;  oondionns  the  propoeitionaof  F^n^ 

km.  496 
Sonl,  the  doctrine  respecting  the,  of  the 

ApoetoUc  Fathers,  82  ;  Des  Cartes  on 

the.  437.     See,  also,  Kan 
Booth,  Kabert,  432,  601 
Bonlh  America,  563 

Seaih  Sea  IsImmIi,  the,  568,  5{)6,  506,  SOT 
SovoiiMn,  186 
SfMdn,  oonquered  by  the  Banoeiu,   154, 

157 ;  Chnmh  in  155  ■  under  the  Moslem 

rule,    1(j6  ;  during  Uiv    (ireat  Schism, 

255 ;  a  consolidated  monarchy  in,  206 ; 

SlTen  part  of  the  New  Workl,  268 ;  in- 
nence  of,  in  Italy,  269 ;  Protestantism 
in,  300 ;  snppreaainn  of,  301  ;  the  Catho* 
lie  reaction  in,  ib.;  the  navigators  of. 
440,  45U;  the  explonxs  of.  In  North 
America,   450 1   tbe   JeaniU   cxpellid 
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from,  502 ;  Napoleonic  rcfbrmi  in,  681 ; 
recaUfl  the  Jendto,  584 

Spalding,  Solomon,  581 

Spangenberg,  516 

SpenoBT,  Herbert,  688,  684 

Spener,  506,  584 

Spinola,  407 

Spinosa,  487,  4S8,  617,  632 

Spirei,  Diet  of,  804 

Spiritnal  Franciioaos,  the,  372 

Stage,  the,  oondenmed  by  the  Puritans 
and  others,  514 

Standish,  Miles,  468 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  682 

Star  Chamber,  the,  408 

State,  the  theory  of.  Marsilios  on,  947 

States  of  the  Ohnrcn,  the,  origin  and  his- 
tory oM%l«gi250,  251,  259,  268,  265 

SUnpit«.iohn,'291 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  888,  889 

Steele,  Anne,  664 

Stephen,  the  martyr,  20 

Stephen  IQ.,  pope.  199 ;  IX.,  178 

Stephen,  St.,  K.  of  Hungary,  165 

Stephen,  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  208 

Stevens,  577 

St.  Gkrmain,  edict  of,  887 ;  peace  of,  888 

Stiks,  Ezra,  527 

Stilioho.94  . 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  482,  601 

St  Maur,  Benedictine  Congregation  of, 
412  . 

St.  Peter's  Church,  its  foundation  laid,269 

Stockholm,  massacre  of,  811 

Stoicism,  11, 12 

Story,  561 

Strada,  841 

Strauss,  548,  625 

Strawbridge,  576,  577 

Stuart,  Moses,  562,  616 

Stubbs,  Bp.,  851 

Stnrm,  151 

Stuyyeaant,  477 

St.  Victor,  the  school  of,  214 

Suarez,  Francis,  486 

Subdeacons,  55 

Subscription,  theory  of,  512,  000 

Suevi,  the  94 

Summerfield,  John,  578 

Sunday,  see  Lord's  Dav 

Sunday-schoolB,  rise  of,  656 

Supererogation,  works  of,  83, .  228 ;  the 
Keformera  on,  445 

Supremacy,  Act  of,  350,  351 

Sutri.  Synod  of,  172 

Sweden,  the  conversion  of,  163,  164;  tjrr- 
anny  of  Christian  IL  in,  311  ;  the 
Reformation  in,  812*  becomes  a  strong 
state,  411 ;   later  religious  history  o^ 

Swedenborg,  Emannel,  507,  508,  509 

Swift,  Dean,  511 

Switzerland,  influenced  by  Luther,  390: 
the  Reformation  in,  306  seq.  ;  owed 
much  to  Luther,  309;  catastrophe  of, 
310;  indepertdence  of,  acknowledged, 
111;  later  religious  history  of,  548 


Sykes,  A.  A.,  601 

Syllabus  of  errors,  687 

Sylvester  L,  170 

Symmaohus,  106 

Synagogues,  the,  15, 16 

Synods,  rise  of,  57 :  provincial,  power  oL 

104.     See,  also,  OonnoilB 
Syria,  tribes  of,  spread  of  Chriatianit^ 

to,  96;  recent  history  of,  658;  Pkot«a» 

tant  missions  in,  590 
Syrian  Evangelical  Church,  the,  608 

Tabobitbs,  the,  260,  261 

Tacitus,  81 

Tahiti,  596 

Talismans,  239,  479 

Tallevrand,  528 

Taouism,591 

Tartars,  the,  166 

Tatian,71 

Tauler,  John,  277,  278,  391 

Taylor,  Jeremy.  380,  431,  44S,  51fl^  000 

Taylor,  John,  Mormon,  582 

Taylor,  John.  611 

Taylor,  N.  W.,  562,  618,  614 

''Teaching of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"^ 

58,65,70,84 
Temperance  Reform,  661 
Templars,  the,  order  o^  196,  207,908,9a 
Ten  Articles,  the,  354 
Tennent,  Gilbert,  526 
Tennent,  William,  526 
"Territorial  syst^"  in  Germany,  417 
Tertiaries,  the,  206,  207 
Tertullian,  46,  59,  67,  78.  80,  82L  84.  85 
Test  Act,  the,  488,  510,  651 
Tetzel,  John,  291 

Teutons,  inroads  of,  92  <«a.,  94,  95,  97 
Thacker,  460 

Thaddens  of  Suessa,  198, 199 
Thanksgiving  Day,   the   New  England. 

estabEshed,  468 
Theatins,  the,  386 
Theodore,  Roman  Emp.,  162 
Theodore  of  Mopsnestia,  124,  137,  188. 

143  t^      -— »  t    ^ 

Theodore  of  Tarsus,  149 

Theodoret,   his  career,  124 ;  a  oontinua- 

tor  of  EusebiuB,  1^ 
Theodoric,  97 

Theodorns.  the  historian,  128 
Theodosius  L,  93,  101. 102,  131 ;    11^  183 
Theobald,  215 
Theognis,  of  Nicea,  130 
Theological  schools,  66.  72,  123 
Theophilanthropists,  the,  529 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  71 
Theophilus,  of  Diu.  45 
Theophilus,  Bp.  of  Alexandria,  194 
Thessalonians,  the  Epistles  to^  87 
Thiene,  386 
Thiers,  541 
Thirlwall,  682 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  UmIi 

869 
Thirty  Tears'  War. 
Tholuck,  687.  9f^ 
Thomas,  tir 
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Thomiw,  of  Celftuo,  2S8 

ThomaA  k  Kempk^  271$ 

Tbomjhfiiui,  417 

Tbombta.  the,  SUi,  230 

•*  Three  Chmptera/'  the,  184 

TillotftOD,  John,  599 

TUIy.  409 

fimothy,  24,  27,  96  :  BpistleitQ,  tt 

Tiudtd,  Matthew,  005 

Tlriaatos,  96 

IHtUB,  23,  38 

ToUnd,  John,  004 

Toledo,  Council  of,  131 

Toleration,  Act  of,  490,  510.  518 

Tolorotion,  Constantino  on,  68 ;  Ermsmut 
on,  285 ;  John  Robinson  on,  402 ;  Roger 
Willi&mB  on,  471 

Tolstoi.  657 

Toplady,  An^itns,  610 

Torqu«mftdft,  S-sy 

Torig&ii,  League  ot,  JM)4 

Torture,  use  of,  283 

Tnct&ruui  movement,  the,  5&O4  t^iO 

l^radlitioii,  doctrine  of,  4ii,  TU ;  in  Period 
in.,  139;  Vinc«nt  of  Lerina  on,  140; 
Trent  on,  388 ;  the  FiotestanU  on,  423, 
438 

TrftduGianiKm,  83 

Trajan.  40,  47,92 

TEmuaciMtantiation,  doctrine  of,  Mivaiioed 
hv  TuMchajkim  Radbtrtaa,  170 ;  defend- 
ea  by  IjAnfjanc,  ^^;  aanottoned  by 
Innocent  111.,  iV». ;  attacked  by  Wyolif, 
27H;  rejeet*d  by  the  RelomierB,  447; 
adopted  by  the  Greeka,  ih, 

Transcendcntaliinx,  in  New  Elngland,  017 

Trpnch,  238,  338.  604 

Trendelenburg,  684 

Trent,  Ooimoil  of,  opened,  388 ;  it«  work, 
ih,,  889;  it  oonsolidatea  the  Roman 
Church,  16,  ;  ProteBtimte  deeline  to  en- 
ter, 315;  truuf erred  to  Bologna,  «il7; 
reaftsembled  at  Trent,  16. ;  ita  theologi- 
cal work,  435 ;  Authad£e«  the  Vulgate, 
438 

Trinitarian  eontrovercy,  the,  in  England, 
601  ^  in  New  England,  615,  616 

Trinity,  the^  129 ;  growth  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  Weit,  133;  above  nMuwn,  219; 
the  •ohoolmcu  on,  2^*1 ;  Calvin  on,  440^ 
441 ;  other  HeformerH  on,  441 ;  Sweden- 
borg  on,  506;  Watta  on,  611 

"Trace  of  God,"  the,  175 

TtuHjui  CotJuoii,  the  Moond,  158 

Trypho,  dialogue  mth,  71 

Tilbingeii,  UniTetaity  of,  280,  443 ;  aohool 
at,  So 

Turkiih  empire,  recent  eventa  in.  f>58, 
5S0:  Proltatftnt  miaiiona  in,  593,  593 

Tnrka,  the,  260,  261,  260,  :^90,  9U6,  806, 
314,  317,  391 

Tuaoany,  eoolanaitioal  reldnna  in,  506 

Tweeten,  087 

Tyndale,  WiUiun,  340,  8«7, 852,  303,  354 

Ulfdilas,  98,  98 
CIricb  of  Angabtuv,  176 


TJIrioh  TOO  HuttttB,  2®,  295,  296,  808 

Ulrioi,  084 

tntratnontaniiim,  535  541,  rA2,  510 

Unatn  Santttjun^  the  bull.  343 

Unction,  extreme,  23ld  ;  Wydif  on,  274 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  375,  381,  400,  486 

Unigrnitu*,  the  bull,  504 

Union  Tbijologieal  Beminary,  5T3 

Unitananiani  in  Poland^  313 ;    in    New 

En^knd,  5<fia,  til5,  Oia     See,  aljio,  Sch 

cinianism 
"Uniteii  Brethren,*' the,  579.   See,  alw^ 

Hor&vianB,  the 
United  Preubvterian  Chorch  of  Scotland, 

55ti,  587,  MVJ  ;  of  America,  fiT^J,  Tm 
United  8ece«Hion  Church  of  Scotland,  55^ 
United  btate^,  early  relipous  history  of, 

65i*  terj. ;  riM  of  raiwiiunftry  iwstirity  in, 

587,  5a8 
UniTexsali^m  in  America,  017,  618.     See, 

alio,  RcHtorationifim 
Universe,  the,  origin  ol  Soottii  Erigena 

on,  180 
**  Univereitiea  Misdion,**  the^  594 
Updegraph  case,  the,  fkU 
Urban  li.  on  exemption  of  clergy  &om 

oiTil  jiiriadiction.  201 ;  statta  the  erii- 

Mdea.l8&  V.,25a   VL.2S0iea,  VUL, 

418,504 
Uiaher,  374,  379,  383,  405,  448 
**  Utopia,'*  284 
Utxaqimtc,  the,  260,  201,  313.     See,  t3mk, 

Bohemian  Brethrcm,  Moraviaiia 
Utrecht  Union,  the,  846 
Uytenbogaert,  430 

Taldkz,  Juan,  385 

Valeaj,  91,  101 

Valentiniati  I,.  100.    H,  lA.   OL,  1^  lOT 

Valentin  UK,  76 

Vulerian,  49 

Valeriui^  127 

V&lhulolid,  Protestantiam  In,  880 

Vandaii,  the,  94,  95,  127 

Vanderkemp,  594 

Van  Dyck,  MS 

Vane,  472,  473,  485,  480 

Vaaa,  Gimtavui,  312 

Vaaco  da  Gama,  288,  448 

Vaeaili  lEL,  550 

Vaaay,  nuuaacre  ofn,  337 

Vatican,  the,  decorated,  209 ;  library  of, 

beginning  of,  203;   printing-preaa  in, 

411 
Vatican  Council,  the,  587 
Vaudoift,  the,  333,  3S4 
Venial  ainif,  141 
Venice,  19:1,  360,  307,  968,  288,  SO*,  881S, 

411,413 
Venn,  Henr\',  533 
Vergerio,  Sm 
Veraion*  of  the  Scrlpturct,  79,  98,  186, 

nr  -"'    ''':i46, 352, 354, 882, 890^  407, 

Vers  ,        oof,  411 

Veepauau,  44> 

VeatmentH  of  the  clergy,   121;   Pmitftn 
oontroverty  abont,  375,  376 
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••  VtstiTi^  the,  In  Virginim,  476 

Victor  rv.,  anti-pope,  190 

Viotor  ImmanneL  o37 

^enna,  Univertity  of,  499 

Vienne,  Ghuroh  founded  in,  45;  penecu* 
tion  of  Chriiitiani  in,  48;  cooncil  o^ 
245 

Viffilantiafl  of  Barcelona.  118 

Vifiafranoa,  Peace  of,  540 

Vincent  of  Lerina,  hia  career,  128 

Vinct,  549 

Viret,824 

Virgin!^  early  laws  of,  469 ;  the  Church 
in,  475,  476 ;  repeals  laws  against  Bap- 
tuts,  etc.,  560 

Virginia  Company,  the,  468 

Virgins,  order  of,  62 

Virtues,  the,  division  of  by  the  school- 
men, 328 

"Vision  of  Piers'  Ploughman," 278 

Vladimir,  165 

Voltaire,  285,  494,  543;  his  career,  618, 
600 

Vulgate,  the,  made  by  Jerome,  125 ;  au- 
thorized edition  of,  389,  411,  488 

Waiblinos,  the,  188 

Wake,  on  Episcopacy,  379 

Waldenses,  the,  204, 219, 272, 830, 83S,  484 

Waldenetrom,  548 

Waldo,  Peter,  20^,  338 

Wallenstein,  409,  410 

Wallis,  John,  601 

Walp^e,  Robert,  512 

Walsingham,  377 

War,  mitigation  of  suffezings  caused  by, 
659 

Warburton,  419,  605,  606 

Ward,  William,  550 

Wardlaw,  Ralph,  553 

Ware,  Henrv,  616 

Warham,  349,  352 

Waahington,  660 

Waterland,  Daniel,  432,  60L  «05 

WatBon,  R.,  629 

Watts,  513,  52:^.  524,  611 

Wayland,  Francis,  564 

Webb,  Thomas,  576 

Webster,  Daniel,  561 

Wegscheider,  623 

Wefts,  the,  188 

Wellbausen,  622 

Wellington,  534 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Met-.odista,  the,  620 

Welz,  Baron  von,  451 

Wends,  the,  conversioii  of,  165 

Wentworth,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  401, 
403  404 

Wenzel,  255,  275 

Wesley,  Charles,  515,  516,  518,  521,  522, 
6C3 

Wesley,  John,  on  witchcraft,  482 ;  his  re- 
mark on  the  influence  of  William  Law, 
513  ;  his  early  career.  515,  510 ;  begins 
his  work,  517;  remains  a  member  of 
the  English  Church,  518 ;  his  remark 
on  Fletcher,  519;  his  teaching  W.;  ef- 
fect of  his  preaching,  521;   compared 


with  Whitefield,  t&.,  522:  results  of  hit 
work,  522;  promotes  Methodism  in 
America,  576.  577;  and  Toplady,  610; 
influence  on  the  Suodajr  School,  666 

Wesleyan  Bfisfdonary  Society,  the,  586 

Wessel  John,  276 

Westminster  Assembly,  the,  406,  467; 
catechisms,  405 ;  coxifession,  ib..  406  ; 
creeds,  382,  427,  442,  445,  448 

Westphalia,  Peace  of,  410 

Wettstein,  429 

Whateley,  Richard,  632 

Wheelwright,  473 

Whichcot,  598 

Whiston,  WiUiam,  601,  605 

Whitaker,  Alexander,  475 

Whitby,  Daniel,  601,  611 

WhitbyjOonference  at,  148 

White,  William.  567,  568 

White  Sunday,  the,  or  the  daminiea  in  al» 
bU,  119 

WhitefielcL  George,  his  early  career,  514 
as  a  fiela  preacher,  517 ;  beoomea  a  Cal- 
vinist,  519 ;  force  of  his  preaching,  520 
compared  with  Weslev,  521 ;  his  influ- 
ence on  the  Established  Church,  S82 
excites  disapproval,  524 ;  in  New  Bnc' 
land,  525 

Whitgift,  372,  878,  398,  448,  461 

Widows,  order  of,  62 

Wilberforce,  William,  523,  586,  689L  660 

Wilfred,  Abp.  of  York,  148,  140 

Will,  the  Apostolic  Fathers  on,  80 ;  Pe- 
Isffius  on,  136 ;  Augustine  on,  ib.; 
Chrysostom  on,  137;  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  on,  ib.:  Cassian  on,  138;  Aqui- 
nas on,  220 ;  Duns  Scotus  on,  ib. :  Cal- 
vin on,  321  ;  Spinoza on^437 ;  Locke  on, 
603;  Collins  on,  605;  Hume  on,  609; 
Edwards  on,  611 

WiUehad,  152 

William  I.,  of  England,  the  Conqueror, 
184,  211,  230.  n.  (Rufus),  186,  211. 
IIL,  of  Eneland,  490,  509,  554 

W^illiam  of  Orange,  the  Silent,  his  rank 
and  character,  842, 3-13 ;  declare  agninst 
persecution,  843  ;  condemns  iconoclaKm, 
344 ;  takes  up  arms,  ib.  ;  condemns 
Protestant  intolerance,  345 ;  on  the  re- 
lations of  Church  and  State,  846 ;  assas- 
sinated   845 

William  of  Champeaux,  212,  214 

Williams,  Rotter,  his  career,  470  Meq.,  5CS 

Willibrord,  150 

Wilson,  Daniel,  ^51 

Wilson,  John,  591 

Wilson,  Margaret,  489 

Wilson,  Thomas,  513 

Winifred.     See  Boniface 
I  Winthrop,  John,  464,  4';3 
j  Wiseman,  Cardinal,  552 

Wishart,  George,  364 

Witchcraft  delusion,  the,  479  9eq. 

Witches,  belief  of  tne  early  Gennaiit  J|^ 
145 

Witherspoon,  John,  571 
I  Witiza,  157 
IWit8iua,428 
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Wittekind,  152 

Wittenberg.  distnrlMiioee  ftfe^  999;  Uni- 
renity  of,  admit*  the  new  stodiee,  280 ; 
hearth  of  the  Reformation,  291  M7. 

Wolf,  620 

Wolmar,  Melchior,  819 

W0IM7,  Cardinal,  840 

Woman's  Board,  thcL  588 

Woods,  Leonard,  616 

Woolston,  Thomaa,  605 

Works,  good,  141 ;  the  Beformen  on,  444 

Worms,  Diet  of,  297,  298 

Wyat,3e2 

Wyclii.  John,  on  thepapaoy,  262 ;  infln- 
enoea  by  Oooani,  27i ;  his  career.  278 ; 
his  doctrinal  riewi^  i5.,  274*  his  death, 
274 ;  his  influence  m  Bohemia,  <&.,  275 : 
his  continued  inflnenoe  in  England,  846 

Xayisr,  Francis,  joins  Lo jrota,  887 ;  can- 
onized, 412,  455 ;  his  missionary  career, 
452  M?. ;  on  his  method,  458,  454;  on 
the  Japanese.  454 ;  on  the  opposition  of 
the  deyil  to  the  Jesuit  missions,  ib. ;  be- 
atified, 455 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  450 

Tale  Colleob,  526,  562 
IToung,  Brigham,  582 


Tonng  Men*B  Christian  AseodatioiL  66SL 
6S^ 

Zklanti,  the,  588 

Zeller,  626 

Zenana  Mission,  the,  601 

Zeno,  11 

Ziegenbalg,  584,  589 

Zinzendo^  506,  507,  585 

Ziska.260 

Zoroastrianism,  98 

Zosimus,  137 

Zurich,  the  Reformation  at,  807, 806, 828 ; 
defeated  by  the  Forest  cantons,  810; 
Church  and  State  in,  417 ;  the  Anabap- 
tists in,  425 

Zwickau,  prophets  of,  299 

Zwingli,  Ulnch,  290;  his  early  career, 
806 ;  his  patriotism,  ib..  807 ;  at  Zurich, 
807 ;  compared  with  Liuther,  808,  809 ; 
his  marriage,  808 ;  his  writings,  ib. ;  his 
doctrinal  teaching,  ib.  ;  on  the  Lord's 
supper.  309 ;  his  oontzorersy  with  Lu- 
ther, ib.,  310;  at  Marburg,  810;  influ- 
ences of,  in  Hungary,  814;  on  Christian 
government,  417 ;  his  ideas  on  warship, 
421 ;  on  the  Apocalypse,  489;  on  the 
sinfulness  of  man,  441  ;  on  predestine* 
tion,  44:^;  his  deach,  81U 
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impressive,  scholarly,  and  impartial.'* — New  York  Sun, 

The  Reformation 

Crown  8vo,  $2.50  net 

*'  Professor  Fisher* s  history  presents  the  resuh  of  prolonged, 
extended  p  and  exact  study,  with  those  excellent  qualities  of  style 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  him — clearness,  smoothness,  judicial 
fairness,  vividness,  felicity  in  arranging  materials,  as  well  as  in 
grouping  and  delineating  characters.** 
— Prof.  Charles  A,  Aiken,  D.D.,  Princeton  Theskgical  Seminary, 

•'  A  production  which  may  be  welcomed  with  just  pride,  as 
an  honor  to  American  letters,  for  its  solidity,  completeness,  and 
idmirable  spirit «  ,  .  .  Every  intelligent  student  of  modern 
histoTv  will  gratefully  appreciate  the  learning  and  acutencss, 
accuracy  and  candor  which  are  brought  by  the  author  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject.'* — New  York  Tribune, 
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The  Grounds  of 
Theistic  and  Christian  Belief 

8vo,  $2.50 

«<Take  it  all  in  all,  for  a  complete  work  on  evidences,  including  and 
presenting  in  their  best  light  all  the  historical  and  current  arguments, 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  this  as  the  practically  satisfactory  and  suf- 
ficient work." — The  Churchman, 

<<The  author  treats  an  old  and  difficult  theme  in  the  light  of  the 
fi-eshett  developmentt  of  religious  thought.  ...  By  this  mas- 
terly work  he  has  laid  the  fiiends  of  Christian  truth  under  lasting 
obligations." — New  York  Tribune. 

^  History  of  Christian  Doctrine 

INTERNATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY 

Crown  8vOy  $2.50  net 

«*It  is  a  marvel  to  me  how  a  book  of  this  kind  can  be  written  so 
accurately  to  scale.  It  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  a  very 
complete  command  of  all  the  periods.** 

— Prof.  William  Sanday,  of  Oxford  University. 

**It  is  of  the  class  of  works  that  mark  epochs  in  their  several 
departments . " — The  Outlook, 

The  Unpublished  Essay  of 

Jonathan  Edwards 

on  the  Trinity 

With  an  Introduction  on  his  Characteristics  and  his  Theology 
i2nio,  $1.25  net 

*«He  who  would  clearly  discriminate  between  pantheism  and  his 
own  conviction  of  the  immanence  of  God  should  first  of  all  drink 
deep  of  Edwards — having  first  read  this  penetrating  and  most  attrac- 
tive essay  by  Dr.  Fisher."  —  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist, 
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The  Nature  and  Method  of 
Revelation 
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i2mo,  $1.25 
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•■Thoroughly  modern  both  in  scholarship  and  philosophy,  and 
written  by  one  who  is  an  exptrt  in  biblical  criticism  and  as  candid 
as  he  i4  scholarly."— T"*^  OutUtk. 
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Witli  a  View  of  the  State  of  the  Roman  World  at  the  Birth  of  Christ 
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Crown  8vo,  $2,50 
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••The  volume  is  not  a  dry  repctidoTi  of  wcll-biown  facts.     It 
bears  the  mark*  of  original  research.      Every  page  glows  with  fresh- 
ness of  material  and  choiccncss  of  dictiori*'* — The  Examiner, 

Supernatural  Origin  of 
Christianity 

Wilb  Special  Reference   to  the   Theories  of  Renan, 
Strauss,  and  the  Tubingen  School 

Crown  8vo,  $2*50 

■ 

**  AWe    and    scholarly    essays    on    the    supernatural    origin    of 
Chrisnanity,   in   which   Professor  Fisher  discusses  such  subjects  as 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  Baur*i  view  of  early  Chris- 
dan  history  and  literature,  and  the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss.'* 

— The  N&rth  Americdn  Review, 

Discussions  in  History  and 
Theology 

8vo,  $3.00 

'•  Professor  Fisher   has  gathered  here  a  number  of  essayi  on 
subjects  connected  with  those  departments  of  study  and  research 
which  have  engaged  his  special  attention,   and   b   which   he  has 
made  himself  an  authority/* 
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Manual  of  Christian  Evidences 

x2mo,  75  cents 

<'  It  18  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  is  by  all  odds  the  best 
treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  for  general  use  that  we 
know.     It  is  soundy  judicious,  clear,  and  scholarly.** 

— Th^  ExMminer, 

Manual  of  Natural  Theology 

X2mo,  75  cents 

<<It  is  literally  multum  in  parvo.  It  is  a  good  pocketbook  for 
the  old  student  and  a  good  text-book  for  the  young." 

— Bishop  John  H.  Vincent, 

The  Christian  Religion 

i2mo,  50  cents  net 

"  We  know  not  where  else  is  to  be  found  within  the  same  com- 
pass so  able  and  perspicuous  a  setting  forth  and  interblended  defence 
of  this  great  theme." — Christian  Work  and  Evangelist, 

Faith  and  Rationalism 

With  Short  Supplementary  Essays  on  Related  Topics 
i2mo,  75  cents 

**This  little  volume  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  a  primer  of 
modern  religious  thought,  which  contains  within  its  condensed  pages 
rich  materials  that  are  not  easily  gathered  from  the  great  volumes  of 
our  theological  authors.  Alike  in  learning,  style,  and  power  of  dis- 
crimination, it  is  honorable  to  the  author  and  to  his  university, 
which  does  not  urge  the  claims  of  science  by  slighting  the  worth 
of  faith  or  philosophy." — New  York  Times, 

The   Colonial  Era 
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With  3  Maps.     i2mo,  $1.00  net 

*'  The  work  is  characterized  by  that  peculiar  quality  of  interest 
which  is  found  in  all  Professor  Fisher's  historical  writing,  and 
which  arises  from  his  thorough  competency.** — The  Outlook, 


